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LETTERS BY AN ENGLISH MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
TO M. DE——, OF THE CHAMBRE DES DEPUTES. 


No. IIl.—On Pouiticat Coa.itions. 


Sir, 

You tell me, that in certain political circles in Paris, they who profess to be 
skilled in English affairs — sage augurs who foretell storm or sunshine in 
our horizon by picking the brains of every bird that flies over the Channel— 
openly predict an approaching coalition between the Government and the 
leaders of the Opposition. I am not surprised at these vaticinations, for in 
England, especially in the provinces, a similar belief has i revailed. 
It is boldly expressed, and curiously reasoned upon in many of the ablest 
provincial papers. ‘ The Hertford Reformer,” a journal conducted with 
considerable talent, and, from its connection with an active and distinguished 
member of parliament, generally characterised by sound and accurate poli- 
tical information, not only prophesies the speedy ratification of the league, 
but calculates, already, on the consequences that would ensue, and the new 
— that wouldarise. Many belonging to the section of the Liberal 

eformers in the House of Commons share the same opinion, and argue, 
in private, with much plausibility, on the certain fulfilment of their pre- 
dictions. For these reasons, I will venture to treat the rumours you refer to 
more seriously than, in themselves, they deserve. At the first glance, there 
is, indeed, something to give colour to the suspicion that has “ti abroad. 
It is true, that on the Irish Corporation Bill, Sir Robert Peel, by de- 
manding so high a rate of franchise, has re-awakened much temporary bit- 
terness of party, and thrown new obstacles in the way of compromise; but 
there can be little doubt, that all differences will be patched up and amica- 
bly settled in the course of the session; and that in the moderate councils of 
men like Lord Eliot, Mr. Lascelles, and Mr. Pusey, we trace the certain 
omens of an adjustment which either party will sacrifice much to effect. 
Carrying our views, therefore, beyond the present session, and contemplating 
Ahe prospects of the next, we behold the questions which ostensibly separated 
Lord Stanley from the Whigs — which made the chasm between the mode- 
rate men on either side — which dissolved the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel, and gave life and union to that of Lord Melbourne — peaceably laid 
at rest. Where, then, we are asked, do we look for differences of opinion ? 
— Not, we are told, between the Conservatives and Whigs, but between the 
Government and the Radicals. Ireland and her grievances withdrawn from 
the field of contest, we see the questions of Triennial Parliaments, and Vote 
by Ballot, more obtrusively presented to public notice, forcibly wrenching 
the Government from their followers—insensibly uniting the Government to 
the Opposition. The Radical party, it is contended, hitherto kept back by 
a feeling of sympathy for the Irish Reformers, with whom they act and 


— no longer hesitate to press forward all subjects of diségreement with 
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the Government, and democracy itself will be brought into service for the 
purpose of forming an anti-popular combination ministry. . 

All this seems sufficiently plausible, and yet I am perfectly convinced that 
neither the Government nor Sir Robert Peel contemplate the possibility of 
a junction, and that we are much farther removed from such an event than 
we were at the close of Lord Grey’s administration. At that time there were, 
I think, many powerful Whigs who would gladly have extended the olive- 
branch to the specious leader of the Opposition. Lord Grey was embar- 
rassed by his own majority—he lost his footing by stumbling against the 
length of his train. The opening of the Reformed Parliament displayed the 
once mighty faction of the Tories thinly scattered over the benches to the 
left of the Speaker, shorn of their numbers, weeded of their most eminent 
names, without even many of the eloquent men who had fought inch by inch 
against the progress of the Reform Bill— while, on the other side, might be 
surveyed, crowded and wedged together, the most brilliant majority that 
the enthusiasm of a nation ever sent to the support of a minister. That 
splendid party was not more formidable from its numbers than from the 
popular energy with which it was animated, and the amazing body of talent 
with which it was adorned. We are rarely just to the abilities placed im- 
mediately before our eyes. Demosthenes himself feelingly complained that he 
was always compared with the men of the Past, concerning whom all jealousy 
was dead; and justly demanded that the living should have amongst the 
living their only competitors and rivals. Posterity, more just than ourselves, 
will feel astonisliment at the intellectual eminence of the representatives, 
whom the people, as if to disprove the favourite assertion of the anti- 
reformers, ‘that they were incapable of wise selections,’ deputed, as their 
champions, to the first parliament in which they exercised a choice. Not one 
politician who had distinguished himself for able services in the popular cause 
was excluded from a seat. Every shade of liberal opinion found its advocate. 
‘There were to be seen in the same illustrious band, Russeii and Stanley, 
Graham, O'Connell, Shiel, Hobhouse, Macauley, Cobbett, with many, then 
less known, but whose subsequent career has justified the confidence reposed 
in them — snch as Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Buller, Mr. Ward, Mr. Grote, Xe. 
Against this long and various array the ‘Tories had, at that time, no adequate 
champion except Sir Robert Peel. He stood almost alone against the host, 
with such assistance, indeed, as he could gather from speakers like Mr. Goul- 
burn and Mr. Wynn, who, though not without much parliamentary experi- 
ence, and more than respectable endowments, carried little weight in the 
country, and were regarded as the disciples of an obsolete and red box 
order of — in the House. So few were the leaders of this decimated 
army, that they were not considered worthy of a tent to themselves. Ina 
few days the neophytes of the new Opposition, wantonly forced into life 
by Lord Grey, descended upon the settlements usually consecrated to the 
veterans of official warfare, — Mr. Fergus O’Connor pushed Sir Robert 
Peel from his stool, Mr. Fielden flanked him, and Mr. Cobbett’s small, 
biting, half jovial, half malignant chuckle, rose above the contamjnated spot, 
hitherto vocal with the solemn periods of the saintly Goulburn. A single day 
a single speech (and that a king’s speech) sufficed to throw the Liberal 
army into irrecoverable disorder. Hosts as mighty have been betrayed, but 
never before by their commander, With a couple of sentences Lord Grey 
converted friends into foes—~he had before provoked O'Connell's hostility 
he now gave O'Connell new power. The question of Repeal was always 
contemptible as to its success, but the question of the Coercion Bill opened 
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a ground in English sympathies, on which the Irish party planted a deadly 
settlement. 


We must not suppose, Sir, that the feeling of dislike and disgust at that 
measure, and, above all, at that part of the King’s Speech in which the 
ty of the British empire was debased into the impotent accuser of a 
single subject, was confined to .the small minority who voted for the 
amendment on the Address, or against the Coercion Act. Among the most 
orthodox and loyal of the Whigs were many who made little secret of 
their discontent at the policy thus adopted, and their fears of its results. 
One gentleman of the highest influence, and now of the highest station 
in the Commons, declared at once his disapproval of the ministerial coup 
détat :— he would express his opinions in that stage of the bill least incon- 
venient to the ministers, with whom, through a long and distinguished 
political career, he had uniformly acted, but on one stage of the bill he must 
record his dissent from its principles—he did so on the Court-martial 
Clause. ‘There were others whom the habit of party bound yet more to 
the Government, who no less lamented the course it pursued. This noble 
majority, with materials which, if properly harmonised and wielded, would 
have secured the ascendancy of the Whigs for half a century to come, 
was thus, at the very onset, rent into sections hostile to each other. 

A leader more intimately acquainted with mankind than Lord Grey, 
notwithstanding his high talents, really was, would have easily contrived to 
blend and conciliate the many discrepancies of opinion that existed ; and the 
few ultras, either too sternly impracticable, or too inconveniently honest to 
subscribe to the mass, would have been driven, as the ultras now are, into 
false positions, where, while affecting popular principles, they receive 
nothing of popular support. Men, with no particle of the eloquence of 
Lord Grey, would have excelled him in the management of a party. In 
similar circumstances, and at. the head of similar power, a Percival or a 
Castlereagh would have carried every thing before him, and exalted the 
offices of individuals into the dynasty of a party. But Lord Grey, having 
hazarded all things to purchase the best machinery for power, commenced 
his operations by picking a quarrel with the workmen. 

On the other hand, the impolicy of the ministers gave dangerous advan- 
tage to the malcontents of the more liberal class. Fortified by strong and 
exaggerated expectations of the results of the Reform Bill on the part of 
the people, they denounced the proceedings of the Cabinet with all the zeal 
of noviciate democracy. When Mr. Cobbett, or Mr. Faithfull, or Mr. 
Attwood, uttered sentiments that startled the moderate Reformers, no men 
equally tried in the popular cause stood up to soothe and to explain; — 
for the measures of the ministry did not allow them to soothe, and were too 
whequivocal to need explanation. 

Thus the Liberal portion of the public, before unanimous, became rent into 
three sections, — those who, terrified by the violent language of the Radicals, 
concluding with Lord Grey that Mr. O’Connell was a most dangerous 
man, yet agreeing with Mr. O’Connell that Lord Grey was an inefficient 
minister, plunged at once into. Conservatism— those who, disgusted with the 
Whigs, fell away from the ministry and adhered to the Radicals — and those 
who kept the medium course and still sustained the Government. But from 

is, you will perceive that instead of being the consolidation of three classes 
of opinion, Lord Grey’s Government, out of doors, shrunk into the repre- 
tentative of a single section, and the next eleetion showed that the Con- 
Servatives on the one hand, and the Radicals on the other, divided ainongst 
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them the ground abandoned by Lord Grey. This loss the Whigs never 
have regained. Meanwhile in parliament an Opposition — a liberal Op- 
ition — formidable from talent and resentment, still more formidable 
rom having Ireland, a third part of the empire, at its back, sprung up to 
harass the measures and irritate the pride of the imperious Premier, is 
Opposition was rendered yet more menacing from the sympathy with its just 
grounds of complaint felt by many of the Whigs themselves. Several of those 
who advocated the Coercion Bill were induced to give their votes by the belief 
of recompence in the shape of a popular reform in the Ivish Church. Mr, 
Ward was one of these — Mr. Ward at that time (as, if Lord Grey had but 
comprehended, and ruled, by conciliating, the temper of the Commons and 
the People, Mr. Ward would probably be now,) a moderate Whig! The 
Irish Church Appropriation Clause was the child of the Irish Coercion Bill 
— just as humble apology is the ordinary result of unprovoked assault. At 
that time looking from the dissensions among the Liberals to the condition 
and conduct of the Tories, there were many, nor uninfluential, politicians 
among the Whigs who would have hailed a compromise with Sir Robert 
Peel. It was precisely the weakness of the Tories that made their recommend- 
ation as allies. For while powerful enough to carry with them much aristo- 
cratic aid—not forgetting the Lords and the Monarch—and to crush, 
altogether for that parliament at least, the efforts of the more liberal Re- 
formers, they were yet so far weak, that the terms of compromise and coali- 
tion might have been highly advantageous to the Whigs. ‘The spirit of the 
Tories might be supposed to be broken — they might be amply satisfied if 
two or three of their leaders were taken into office. ‘The Whigs would not 
have to give up the chief possession of dignities and emoluments — they 
would not have to share empire, but to admit auxiliaries. While such an 
alliance would have been suitable to the party ambition of the Whigs, it 
might also have been favourable to their more enlarged political views: 
they might reasonably have said to the Tory Chiefs, ‘ Assist us in resisting 
the pressure without ;— but at the same time, seeing the new power called 
into existence by the Reform Bill—seeing that without us you cannot hope 
to govern the country, lay aside your smaller conventional objects; — to 
a certain extent we must concede to popular opinion—agree with us to 
grant administrative reforms, while we agree with you to resist farther 
organic innovations.” ‘That such a compromise and union would, at one 
— in Lord Grey’s government, have been acceptable to many of the 
higs, we do not doubt. And even when Lord Melbourne’s Administration, 
prior to the dissolution of Parliament, was called into life, we should not be 
greatly surprised if some of its members had wished to sound the ground on 
which their late friends, Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham, stood in 
ominous approximation to the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. At 
those periods in our recent history, accident and fortune combined, perhaps, 
with the virtue of some and the pride of others, to prevent a Coalition Ad- 
ministration. Let us look at the case now. It is widely different. In the 
first place, the very strength of the Tories, — the very equality of parties, in 
which the superficial see the reason for uniting, array all the hopes and interests 
of faction against an union. The Tories could no longer be contented to serve 
as subordinates. They no longer present but two or three prominent objects 
for Cabinet office. Not more augmented in numbers, than invigorated by 
talent, the party, headed by Sir Robert Peel, has captains not to be ex- 
cluded from command in Stanley, Graham, Sugden, and Follett. To admit 
the Tories into office, must be to dislodge half the Whigs. Nor is this all,— 
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the leadership of the House of Commons must pass away from the faction 
at present in power. To receive Sir Robert Peel into the camp is to give him 
the baton. ‘That such an union would be for the more selfish designs of 
honour and advancement, most unwelcome to most of the Whig leaders, is 
self-evident. On larger grounds, they could no longer hope as they might, 
when the Tories were weaker, that they could preserve the ascendancy in 
blic measures. With such a force in the Commons, with such powers in 
te, with the whole strength of the Lords, and the Church to back them, 
the Tories could not fail to impose their own councils on their allies; and 
the Whigs would be no less crushed as politicians, than they would be 
swamped as a party. For these general reasons, the Whigs have no interest 
to advance in such an union. Were I to pause and examine the individual 
characters of the men, I could adduce enough to show the impossibility of 
amalgamating Lord John Russell with Sir Robert Peel, Lord Melbourne 
with Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Howick with Sir James Graham. But those 
at a distance from the field of action are too apt to suppose men are ciphers 
or chessmen, to be transferred’from one side to the other —to be moved 
from this square to that, according as pecuniary interests can be best cal- 
culated, or a sordid game the best played. On the contrary, I hold, that in 
English politics, though party jobs may be frequent, individual dishonesty 
is most rare. ‘There would be no longer the same excuse for the Whigs in 
combining with the Tories that there was in Lord Grey’s time : for they can 
no longer speak of the hostility of the Radicals. No men have ever more 
zealously, or more ably, or more disinterestedly served a government, than 
the bulk of the Radicals have served Lord Melbourne’s administration. ‘To 
throw over these men, would be perfidy without excuse, —and folly without 
pretext. It would be the destruction of every Whig who represents a town 
ulation; for the Liberal population in all towns is mainly Radical: and 
dicals are men who can understand moderation, but who never forgive 
apostasy. But if such a coalition would be a suicide, only extenuated by 
frenzy, on the part of the Whigs, so, on the other hand, there is not the 
remotest chance of its being rendered agreeable to the views of the Tories. 
They are too near the shore to commit themselves to a rope. Sir Robert 
Peel could not join one Whig, without losing half his Orangemen. He 
must bring his whole party into power, or he is a deserter, and not a victor. 
Few men are more keenly sensitive of reproach — more scrupulously alive 
to character, than this accomplished Formalist. The nearer he is to the ex- 
pulsion of the Whigs, the less likely he is to join them. The whole of his 
recent conduct has been carefully shaped so as to avoid justifying the sus- 
Picions already formed by his more hot-headed supporters. He has agreed 
to compromise measures, but he has disdainfully refused to conciliate oppo- 
nents. He has had, it must be owned, sufficient success in his schemes for 
the progressive consolidation of his party, to encourage him to proceed in 
the same course. Time is his best friend. ‘The more the Whigs do to settle 
the country, the more they remove the obstacles to a policy which takes for 
its maxim — “ Alter nothing.” ‘There is not a man in his senses who, in 
Sir Robert Peel’s situation, would not wait at least till the next election 
re, despairing of conquest, he subscribed to a league. 

In fact, coalitions in this country have never succeeded : they have been 
tried, and in vain. Unhappily, the fact of the trial makes the people 
always apt to suspect that what has been done once, may be done again ; 
but the failure is a warning to all practical politicians. I pass over the old 
story of the Fox and North coalition. There are coalitions in our history 
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that present lessons still more impressive. The accession of William LIT, 
was signalised by an attempt to unite both Whigs and Tories: the great 
offices of state were nearly equally divided between the two parties; eve 
thing was in favour of the attempt; a new dynasty, in which old feuds 
might be well forgotten — the necessity of forbearance, which the danger of 
a competition for the throne, and the menace of civil war, imposed — the 
talents and the experience of the ministers themselves — the king’s com- 
parative freedom from the partialities and prejudices which must have been 
entertained by a native monarch! — Never could the experiment of coalition 
be tried ‘under circumstances more apparently favourable. The failure was 
signal; each party intrigued against the other, and in a year the ministry 
was broken up. Again William hazarded the experiment; he would again 
unite the moderate men of either faction. ‘The Carmarthen administration 
was formed. It was instituted, like its predecessor, on the theory of 
harmonising both parties; in a month or two it became the tool of one 
party —the betrayer of the other. Some Whigs were in office, it is true; 
but their voice was &tifled. Precisely because they were weak without, they 
schemed within. All attempts to brush up, and to varnish over, the rotten 
structure were in vain ; every where was inefficiency — every where treachery: 
(to be feeble and to be false is the constant doom of coalitions.) Again the 
government fell; and that which succeeded it, was vigorous and powerful, 
for a while, solely because it did not seek, save in an imperceptible degree, 
to unite two forces which contain antagonist principles.* 
But, Sir, it is asked, when these Irish questions are carried, what distine- 
tions will remain between Whigs and Tories? without distinctions, where 
can there be contests ?— without contests, where an opposition? I own 
that I do not attach much weight to these amiable fears of too much amity 
and good will ;— we shall have very pretty quarrelling yet. It is the in- 
terest of both parties to fall out; and when that is the case, a straw is as 
good as a murder. In the first place, there is no greater mistake than to 
suppose that the three Bills for Ireland will set her so far at rest as to allay 
the unceasing animosities between the Orangemen and the Population. 
Concord between the two may be the ultimate result of justice ; — sharper 
discord and louder complaint are its first effects. Not a month, next session, 
will pass over our heads, before the Shaws and O’Connells will have dragged 
both our armies into animated battle. ‘These acts will undoubtedly remove 
an obstacle between the Tories and the Treasury, (though, by the way, the 
obstacle was already half worn away by scuffling over it so long,) but the 
effects of these acts will raise obstacles anew. 'To pass Irish acts, Whigs and 
Tories must unite; to govern Ireland, one party or the other must be 
uppermost. But, putting aside Ireland for the present, 1 pledge my 
character as a prophet, (and as yet I have had a lucky knack of guessing 
events,) that there is an Ireland far away that will supply us with controver- 
sies as fierce as those on the Appropriation Clause and the Municipal Bill. 
Early next session will come before Parliament the New Constitution of 
the Canadas! He knows little of Lord Durham, who cannot guess what 
that constitution will be ;—he must have been a dull observer of Tory 
tactics, who cannot forebode what Tory hostilities that proposed constitu- 
tion will provoke! There is another and a yet larger question, which’l could 


* Lord Bolingbroke (on the State of Parties), speaking of another and subsequent coalition of 
the Whigs and Tories under the administration of Marlborough and Godolphin, says, “ they broke 
it soon, Ly making such an use of it as 1 am unable to account for, even at this hour.” The reason 
why it was broken up, is— because it was formed ! 
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wish to see the Ministry take up, — which, indeed, they are more than half 
inclined to take up, — the Question of National Education. — It is said, by 
many, that this is too abstract a proposition for party zeal, — that the public 
are not ripe for it, — that the difficulties are so numerous and complicated, 
that a government could not deal with them unless the people were at its 
back. ‘These reasonings are erroneous. ‘The question of education itself is 
abstract enough; but it is the question of religion, mixed up with edu- 
eation, which will render it a practical theme of party and passion. ‘That 
religion must be united with instruction, every man who knows the English 
character must be convinced. The plan advocated by Lord Brougham 
and certain philosophers, of alluring all sects into schools, by banishing 
what all sects deem the most essential elements of knowledge, has me- 
morably failed. ‘To found schools on such a plan, would be to sow the 
land with sinecures. Religion must be taught; and thence arise all the 
struggles between the High Church and the Reformers which evince the 
real differences between contending parties. For if religion be taught at 
all, you must either confine all tuition of its doctrines to the Establishment, 
er you must show, as in Prussia, equal favour to each persuasion. ‘The 
state, which supports one church in religious emoluments, must support 
all sects in religious instruction. Now it is one thing to give Dissenters 
permission to worship according to their conscience, and another thing to 
found schools and furnish funds for teaching children the principles ot 
Dissent. It is this distinction which the Tories will insist on; and in this 
distinction would arise feuds far deeper and more irascible than the public 
are yet aware of. So far, this question contain. all the desired elements of 
party strife; 1 say “ desired,” for in this country no question is worth much 
toa party, if all parties are agreed on it! But we are told that the people are 
not yet ripe for such an appeal to its intellect. The people, I confess, (it is a 
strange fact, but a true,) seem rarely ripe for any thing, till the Govern- 
ment take it up; they are not ripe for it while the question lies in the able 
hands of Mr. Wyse; but they will talk of nothing else, the moment it finds 
its way into a bill introduced by Lord John Russell, and opposed by Sir 
Robert Peel. In fact, I am persuaded that the ministers could not invent 
a more advantageous party question, than a wise and large system of National 
Education would become; there is something in ‘its very vastness, and its 
very daring, that would arouse and dazzle the public mind; it is the noblest, 
the most popular ground upon which to meet those powerful enemies who 
contrive to turn the very leads and gutters of the Church into batteries against 
political improvement; it is a measure that would reconcile the Dissenters 
with the Government, and all moderate Churchmen with the Dissenters ; it is 
the question of all others most cherished and beloved by the intelligent leaders 
of the Working Classes, now deeply discontented ; it affords hopes which the 
population would strain every nerve to realise; and the very opposition on 
the subject (which opposition is, in fact, what is really meant by “ the diffi- 
culties”) would give warmth and zeal to the support. A wise party poli- 
lician, it is true, will avoid exciting more than he can help the anger of the. 
Church in this country ; but here the vast national importance of the subject 
would rally round it a foree of opinion against which no intolerance could 
prevail, The Church could not have had more advantageous ground than the 
Trish Appropriation Clause, nor be placed more hors de combat than in its 
resistance to the instruction of the nation. I have insisted the more on this 
question, because I think we are arrived just at that stage in opinion when 
a government, in taking it up, will appear just sufficient in advance of the 
B 4 
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day to be the leaders of an enlightened movement, without being so far 
ahead as to seem generals without troops. 

But to return to the chances of Coalition. I have said enough, I think, 
to show you that all suspicions of such an event are unreasonable and un- 
founded. In addition to the arguments | have adduced, you will also take 
inte consideration all the hereditary prejudices of party—all the bitter recol- 
lections of galling warfare — all the jealousies of individual emulation— all the 
pride of party ambition — all the dread of popular construction or miscon- 
struction of the motives that could lead to an union so equivocal — all the 
loss of friendship and confidence in those who could not be interwoven in 
the patchwork — all the difficulties of explanation to constituencies ; — con- 
sider all this, and you will not in future pay much regard to those who, in 
shaping impossibie junctions on the finest-spun plausibilities, appear like the 
cave ety in Lilliput, to be threading an invisible needle with invisible 
thread. 

But though, while this or any other government, containing the name 
and marrow of the Whig party, exists, there can be no junction with the 
Tories,— there may occur circumstances in which, to a partial degree, lan- 

guid opposition may produce the same effects as an open league. This 
will not be the case while Lord Melbourne’s ministry exists, and while 
the Tories remain in the Wilderness in sight of the Promised Land. The 
position must be reversed before factions will become more mild. We must 
suppose the Whigs falling, rather than driven, out of office, either by a 
cold relinquishment of popular favour, or by an unmerited and systematic 
opposition of the Radicals ; the first, their own fault,— the last, that of their 
present supporters. We must suppose a new election favourable to Sir 
Robert Peel — the Whigs despairing of immediate return to power — in- 
censed with the Radicals — smoothed over and conciliated by the blandish- 
ing appeals of the new minister ;—then, indeed, some would decline all “ fac- 
tious opposition ” to the Queen’s Government : some would insensibly yield to 
the magnetic influence of official gravitation ; others might act in detached 
sects and coteries, and decline that general union without which opposi- 
tions are impotent. In the Lords, especially, the Liberals would lose ground 
considerably. Lord Melbourne himself might justly and generously plead 
peeeee to the Queen for the signal favour shown to his own experiments 
or governing the country, as a reason for not embarrassing Her Majesty by 
fruitless and vehement opposition to the only ministry she might be enabled 
to form. Most of his colleagues in the Lords might take similar views. Their 
loss in the Upper Chamber could not be replaced. There would cease to 
be the elements for forming a new Cabinet ; and without the hope of victory, 
there is rarely much practical vigour in the campaigns of an opposition. 

On the other hand, if the Radicals, whether justly or unjustly, were 
dissatisfied with the Whigs, many of the Radicals themselves, while re- 
taining popular favour by advocating individual popular measures, might 
refuse to lend themselves to those wiredrawn and shadowy questions which 
are, in fact, the usual transits from opposition to office. The fate of the 
Appropriation Clause would always afford a plausible pretext for refusing 
to ferry over the Rubicon, men who, on a former occasion, not only 
gave nothing to the rowers — but made firewood of the boat. In fact, an 
opposition such as.I have pictured, would soon be characterised by the vi0- 
lence of its speeches and the smallness of its minorities, — the Radicals have 
a knack that way! Such a fate to the Liberal party appears to me the worst 
that could happen ; and to prevent this fate ought to be the object of every 
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man who honestly desires to continue the grand experiment of working 
out the Reform Bill through the agency of its first framers, and who 
wishes, that if the Government be changed, the change should operate, 
as it now gradually and progressively does, by incorporating the more 
liberal, and not the more intolerant party. Anxious for this object, the 
bulk of the Independent Reformers, whether of the House of Commons, 
or of the Periodical Press, have endeavoured, I think, with singular 
wisdom, to work out a double policy: first, to keep themselves clear 
from any unpopular errors committed by the ministerial party, and to 
urge upon Government, with honest but temperate firmness, those mea- 
sures which they deem desirable, and with which they identify their own 

litical faith; secondly, to refrain from giving to the Tories, by any in- 
discretion of their own, the power of overthrowing the ministers; — so 
that if the Whigs should fall, (of which, so long as this Parliament lasts, I 
confess, however, I see no fear,) there may be no pretext for accusing the 
Radicals of their overthrow, and the whole Liberal Party may carry into 
opposition the energy and vigour of an united body. The great object of 
the Whigs should be to retain and augment favour of the people: it ought 
to be an equal object to the people not to throw away any support or 
dignity they receive from the aristocracy. 

I know very well that some honest and sincere, but inconsiderate, men 
amongst us, — the men of first principles, — who draw maps of reform in 
the closet, and wonder that it takes us longer to walk to Highgate in prac- 
tice, than it takes them to cross the Alps upon paper ;—I know that many of 
these politicians believe that it would be better for the popular cause not to 
have a patrician in its favour. ‘ ‘These Whigs, —these aristocrats,” say 
they, “ must be our enemies. Let us act without them.” But Lord 
Bacon, rich in the experience of mankind, tells us truly, that no great 
movement of the people has ever been successful, unless a portion of the 
aristocracy were at its head. And this, indeed, has ever made the dis- 
tinction between Riot and Reform. Lord Bacon, when he uttered that 
truth, was not thinking of examples in England alone. Those mighty 
ftorehouses of all social and. legislative experiments, the Republics of Italy 
and Greece, furnished abundant facts for his inductions. Since his time 
we have augmented our experience. Parliamentary Reform was the child 
of the people, but it was well nigh starved to death, till it was put out to 
nurse with a large section of the aristocracy. Great national measures 
undergo an almost invariable process from the first germ to the final 
harvest. ‘The primary ideas from which they expand are conceived and 
put forth by philosophers, — they pass from philosophy into literature, — 
become developed by discussion, — adorned by eloquence : — long considered 
» abstract and visionary, — they take root at last amongst large bodies of the 
people; the impossibility of their immediate realisation, makes their ad- 
vocates and supporters extravagant in their zeal, and intemperate in their 
demands ; what at first was despised as visionary, now becomes denounced as 
dangerous; other bodies in the community are alarmed and aroused ; the pros 
and cons gradually enter into the composition of practical parties, and be- 
come associated with actual interests and calculating ambition; time rolls 
on; the principles at issue fade and bloom in the seasons of changeful opi- 
hion— now not a leaf on the tree, now bursting into blossom and fruit: at 
es comes the hour when some party, near enough to power to be in earnest, 

€s its existence on the question; calm statesmen give it authority — 
aughty patricians invest it with dignity: much of what is valuable in its 
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first principles is retained, much of what was extravagant in the dogmas of 
its earliest advocates is rejected: by a tacit and general compromise, the 
fears of one order yield to the hopes of another: the Reform is achieved 
— the monument raised :— on the architraves of the column History Writes, 
— ‘This was built by the people;” but in a corner of the base you find 
the names of the architects; and, lo! they are those of magnates in the 
land ! 

I am of opinion, Sir, that this long process, ever tedious, and often dan. 
gerous, may be best abridged by inducing philosophy to be less extravagant, 
and statesmanship to be more bold, and by keeping up the connexion we 
have now established between the body of the people, and an active, ener. 

tic, and illustrious party in the front of the state. 

If the Whigs throw away the people, they throw away the proudest 
objects of aristocracy. Rank — titles — station — the smiles of a sovereign 
— the honours of a court, — these have their temptations, it is true; but, in 
a free country, they are exalted by the rewards of a higher ambition — the 
sway of a mighty empire—the advancement of national civilisation — 
the glory that waits upon wisdom — the gratitude that follows service. If 
the people throw away the Whigs, they throw away the advantage which it 
often takes centuries to gain, and which, while aristocracy exists in this 
country, they would again, through various stages of disappointment and 
delay, be compelled to bend all their efforts to recover ; viz. a consolidated 
party, wise in practical experience, high in the rank, and strong in the 
property, which conciliate a thousand prejudices, and maintain for the 
people a thousand garrisons in the very heart of their enemies’ land. No 
man ever loved the people more ardently than I do, and I pray, therefore, 
that neither of these events may come to pass. 


I am, Sir, &e. 


ea 











ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
[Continued from Vol. I. p. 306. ] 


Tue committee of the Royal Academy of Medicine of France, appointed in 
1826, adopted a resolution not to advert in their report to any facts or pheno- 
mena which did not come under their own immediate observation. To this 
resolution one exception only was admitted,— the case of the operation 

rformed on Madame Plantin, by M. Cloquet. This case had been admit- 
ted by the College of Surgeons, and was considered to be so well authenti- 
cated, that it would have been improper to have excluded all notice of it 
from the report. 

The committee devoted five years to the prosecution of their inquiries, 
and did not make their report till June, 1831. During this period they 
examined numerous cases, in several of which no discoverable effects were 

uced, In others, the effects were slight, but well ascertained, and in se- 
veral all the higher and more extraordinary phenomena were evolved. ‘The 
limits of these articles do not permit us to enter on many of the details even 
of the most important cases which they have put on record, especially as 
it is our purpose to state some facts, scarcely less important, of which we 
have ourselves been witnesses. We shall therefore limit ourselves to a few 
of the many cases, attested and recorded by the committee. 

Among the subjects experimented on was M. Itard, a member of the 
committee; and though none of the higher phenomena were developed, 
effects were produced quite decided and unequivocal, and such as the 
committee considered could not be ascribed to imagination or any known 
physiological agency. In reference to this case, and two others not less 
remarkable, the committee observe : — 


These three cases appeared to your committee to be altogether worthy of re- 
mark. The subjects of the first two— one a child of twenty-eight months, the other 
a deaf and dumb boy, — were ignorant of what was done to them. The one in- 
deed was not in a state capable of knowing it, and the other never had the slightest 
idea of magnetism. Both however manifested the effects of its influence, and 
most certainly it is impossible in either case to attribute this sensibility to the 
Imagination, Still less is it attributable to this in the case of M. Itard. . 

It is not over men of our years, and, like us, always on our guard against mental 
error and sensible delusion, that the imagination such as we view it has any sway. 
At this period of life, we are enlightened by reason and disengaged from those 
illusions by which young persons are so easily seduced. At this age we stand 
upon our guard, and distrust rather than confidence presides over the several oper- 
ations of our minds. These circumstances were happily united in our colleague ; 
and the Academy knows him too well not to admit that he really experienced what 
he declares that he felt. 


The next case we shall quote is one in which some of the higher effects 
were produced. 


CASE OF PIERRE CAZOT, 


, Paris, August, 1827, to May, 1328. 
Attesting Witnesses. MM. Bourdois, Double, Itard, Gueneau de Hussy, Guersent, Fouquier, 
oux, Magendie, Marc, Thillaye, and Husson, members of the committee appointed by the Koyal 
Society of Medicine of France; M. Foissac, physician attending on Pierre Cazot. 


Pierre Cazot, aged twenty years, a hatter by trade, was born of an epileptic 
mother, and had been subject to epileptic fits, which usually occurred five or six 
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times a-week. He was admitted to the Hépital de la Charité, in the beginning of 
August, 1827. He was immediately subjected to the processes of magnetising, 
and sleep was produced at the third sitting. At the tenth sitting, on the 
19th August, at nine o'clock in the morning, he exhibited the usual appearances of 
magnetic somnambulism in the presence of the members of the committee. He 
then declared, that at four in the afternoon of the same day he would have ap 
attack of epilepsy, but that it might be prevented by previously magnetising him, 
The committee preferred to await the fulfilment of his prediction. The fit took 
place precisely at the time foretold by the patient. 

On the 2lst August, being thrown again into somnambulism, it was determined 
to ascertain whether he acquired the usual insensibility of the skin. M. Fou. 
quier, one of the hospital physicians, suddenly thrust a pin an inch long between the 
fore-finger and thumb of the right hand; he also pierced with a pin the lobe of the 
ear: the eyelids being separated, the conjunctiva were struck several times with 
the head of a pin. The patient evinced no sign of sensibility. 

On the 24th August, being magnetised and thrown into somnambulism, 
M. Fouquier thrust a pin an inch long into his fore-arm, — another, the sixth of an 
inch long, under the breast-bone (sternum), —a third into the pit of the stomach, 
and a fourth into the sole of the foot. M.Guersent, a member of the committee, 
pinched him in the fore-arm so severely as to preduce a livid spot. M. Itard, 
another member, leaned on his thigh with the whole weight of his body, —all 
without any manifestation of sensibility or consciousness on the part of the patient ; 
nevertheless, he heard, understood, and answered questions put to him by the 
committee, and the following dialogue took place : — 

Q. How long will your fits continue ? 

A. For a year. 

Q. Do you know whether they will follow close on one another ? 

A, No. 

Q. Will you have any this month ? 

A. I shall have one on the 27th, at twenty minutes past three o'clock. 

QQ. Will it be severe ? 

A, Not half so bad as the last one. 

Q. On what day will you have another ? 

A, (after showing signs of impatience) On the 7th September. 

Q. At what hour ? 

A, At ten minutes before six in the forenoon. 

On the day on which this conversation took place, Cazot was obliged to leave 
the hospital in consequence of the indisposition of one of his children. An 
accident prevented his return to the hospital on the 27th, the day predicted 
for his next fit, and his medical attendant having thrown him into a magnetic 
sleep just before the predicted hour, the fit did not take place. 

On the 6th, Cazot was again admitted to the hospital. It is necessary to bear 
in mind that in his waking state he had no consciousness of what had passed in 
the intervals of his magnetic somnambulism, and consequently had no knowledge 
of the prediction he had formerly made, that he should suffer a fit on the 7th. 
After his admission to the hospital on the 6th, he was again thrown into the state 
of somnambulism by the usual processes, in the presence of the committee. He 
then repeated his former prediction, that he should suffer a fit at ten minutes 
before six the following morning. Measures were taken on this occasion to con- 
ceal from Cazot the presence of M. Foissac, who operated upon him, to obviate 
any effect, which might be produced either by imagination or deceit on the part of 
Cazot. It was arranged, that when Cazot was to be awakened, a signal should be 
given to that effect to M. Foissac, and that the latter should awaken the patient 
by a mere act of his will, without any motion or sign. While the attention of 
Cazot was engaged by the questions addressed to him by the committee, the 
signal agreed upon was given by M. Fouquier, upon which M. Foissac, by the 
mere act of his will, awakened the patient. : 

The committee assembled next morning to witness the fulfilment of Cazots 
prediction. ‘They met at a quarter before six, and in five minutes the fit com- 
menced in their presence, and was attended by all the usual symptoms. 
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It was determined now to place the magnetiser, without informing the patient, 
in anadjacent room, and to try the effect of the customary operations through the 
wall, or partition. Accordingly, on the 10th September, Cazot was invited to the 
house of M. Itard, at seven o'clock in the evening, it having been arranged that 
M. Foissac should not come till a later hour. M.Itard and the other mem- 
bers of the committee entered into conversation with Cazot, and thus engaged 
him during the evening. At  half-past eleven o'clock, M. Foissac arrived, 
and being conducted to an antechamber, separated from the room occupied by 
Cazot and the committee by two doors, both of which were closed, proceeded in 
the usual manner. Three minutes had not elapsed when Cazot said, “ I believe 
M. Foissac is there, for I feel myself stupefied.” At the end of eight minutes he 
was put in the state of somnambulism, and foretold that, on the Ist October next 
following (in three weeks from that day), he should have a fit at two minutes 
before noon. 

This fit took place exactly at the moment predicted, and was witnessed by the 
members of the commission. It was more than usually violent and severe, 
accompanied by tetanic rigidity of the trunk and limbs, convulsive contortions of 
the eyes, decided opisthotonos, stifled and tremulous respiration, and pulse from 
1$2 to 160. 

As frequent communication necessarily took place between Cazot and his 
medical attendant from the time of its prediction to the access of this fit, it oc- 
curred to the committee, that persons not having the personal knowledge of and 
confidence in M. Foissac which they had, might imagine some collusion between 
him and the patient. ‘To meet such a possible objection, they determined to lead 
M. Foissac into an error with regard to the next prediction. 

On the 6th October at noon, Cazot arrived at the house of M. Bourdois, having 
noreason to know that M. Foissac was expected. In half an hour afterwards 
M. Foissac arrived, and was conducted, without the knowledge of any of the 

ties, to an adjacent room. A person was sent by a concealed door to inform 
vs a position of Cazot, with a request that he would set Cazot asleep and 
awaken him. 

‘At thirty-seven minutes past twelve, while Cazot was engaged in conversation 
with the commissioners, and in examining and commenting on the pictures which 
hung round the cabinet, M. Foissac commenced his operations in the drawing- 
room. At the end of four minutes Cazot winked slightly, and became restless ; 
and at the end of nine minutes he fell asleep, and somnambulism ensued, when the 
following dialogue took place : — 

M. Gue?sent. Do you recognise me ? 

Cazot. I do; M. Guersent. 

M. Itard. When shall you have another fit ? 

Cazot. In four weeks from this day, at five minutes past four in the afternoon, 

M. Itard. When shall you have another ? , 
hen iting himself, and hesitating) In five weeks afterwards, at half- 

nine in the morning. 
The me days thus predicted were the 3d November and 9th December next 
ucceeding. 

The procés-verbal of this meeting being afterwards read over to M. Foissac, ia 
order that he might join the commissioners in attesting it, the reader was 
instructed to read the day predicted for the first fit the 4th, instead of the 
Sd November ; and the time of the second fit was, in like manner, misstated. 
M. Foissac took notes of these times. 

M. Foissac, as Cazot’s medical attendant, was accustomed to put him in a state 
of somnambulism occasionally, to relieve him from headaches, to which he was 
suet. _ Some days after this meeting, conversing with the patient in that state, 
Samevened him about the time of his next fit, to verify the result of the con- 
ip: “~ mh the commissioners ; and Cazot informed him, that the day would be 
ian and not the 4th November. M. Foissac, conceiving that an error had crept 

the procés-verbal, immediately informed M. Itard of this. | 
ls € committee subsequently witnessed the two predicted fits: the first took 
place at siz minutes past four, instead of five minutes, as predicted ;—— and it was 
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remarkable that the fit commenced when Cazot was in a profound sleep, in which 
he had been for two hours before. The fit predicted for the 9th December took 
place at a quarter before ten, instead of half-past nine, and was, like the former, 
preceded by a deep sleep, in which it commenced. 

On the ith February, 1828, Cazot predicted a fit for the 22d April, at fiye 
minutes past twelve o’clock, which was afterwards witnessed by the committee, 
It commenced at fen minutes past twelve, and was remarkable for its violence. In 
his fury, Cazot bit his hand and fore-arm. After it had continued thirty-five mi- 
nutes, M. Foissac magnetised him. The convulsions soon subsided, and were 
succeeded by somnambulism. In this state he predicted two fits ; the first for the 
25th June. In two days after, on the 24th April, he was thrown down by a restive 
horse, which he tried to stop, and was so severely injured, that he died of the 
contusions on the 15th May. 


CASE OF PAUL VILLAGRAND. 


Paris, August, 1897, 
Attesting Witnesses.—The Committee of the Royal Academy of Medicine, before mentioned; 
and M. Foissae, Doctor in Medicine, and others, 


Paul Villagrand, a student at law, aged twenty-four years, was afflicted in 1895 
by paralysis of the whole of the left side of the body. He was admitted to the 
Hopital de la Charité in April, 1827, after being treated, without effect, by acu- 
puncture, seton in the neck, and applications of moxa along the vertebral column, 
At the time of his admisssion to the hospital he was unable to support himself on 
the left leg, walked on crutches, and could not lift his Jeft arm to his head. He was 
very hard of hearing with both ears, and saw very imperfectly with his right eye. 
M. Fouquier, the physician of the hospital, observed in him, besides paralysis, the 
symptoms of enlargement of the heart. Up to the 29th August, 18927, bleeding, 
purges, and blisters were used with very little effect. On this day he was mag- 
netised by M. Foissac, by order and under the inspection of the physician of the 
hospital, M. Fouquier. 

At this first sitting, he immediately experienced a sensation of warmth, followed 
by twitchings of the tendons, After many visible and ineffectual efforts to keep 
his eyelids open, his head at length fell upon his breast, and he slept. From this 
period his deafness and headaches ceased; but it was not until the ninth sitting 
that he slept profoundly. At the tenth, he answered questions inarticulately. At 
a later period, in his somnambulism, he declared that he could not be cured by 
magnetism ; and he prescribed for himself a continuation of pills composed of the 
extract of nux vomica, which he had before taken, with sinapisms, and baths of 
Baréges. On the 25th September, the committee, wishing to examine the state 
of his body, caused him to be undressed, and ascertained that the inferior left leg 
was thinner than the right, —that the right hand closed more strongly than the 
left, —that the tongue, when drawn out of the mouth, was carried towards the 
right commissure, —and that the right cheek was more convex than the left. 

Being then magnetised, and placed in a state of somnambulism, he repeated his 
former prescription of treatment, desiring that on the same day a sinapism should 
be applied to each of his legs for an hour and a half; that the next day he should 
take a bath of Baréges; and that, upon coming out of the bath, sinapisms should 
be again applied for twelve hours without interruption, sometimes to one place 
and sometimes to another; that, upon the following day, having taken a bath, 
blood should be drawn from his right arm to the extent of a palette and a half. 
Finally, he added, that by following this treatment, he would be enabled, on the 28th, 
to walk without crutches. The prescribed treatment was followed ; and on the 28th, 
in the presence of the committee, he came, supported on his crutches, into the 
consulting-room of the hospital, where, being magnetised as usual, he was placed 
in a state of somnambulism. He then declared to the committee that he should 
return te bed without the use of his crutches, and without support. Upon oon 
awakened he called for his crutches. The committee told him that he had non 
of them. He rose, and supported himself on the paralysed leg, passed through the 
crowd, who followed him, descended the step of the consulting room, crossed t 
second court of the hospital, ascended two steps, and, when he arrived at the 
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bottom of the stairs, he sat down. After resting two minutes, with the assistance 

of an arm and the balustrade, he ascended twenty-four steps of the stairs which 

jed to the room where he slept, went to the bed without support, sat down again for 

a moment, and then took another walk in the room, to the great astonishment of 

all the patients, who, until then, had seen him constantly confined to bed. From 
he never resumed his crutches. 

On the 11th October following, the committee having repaired to the hospital, 
he was again magnetised, and announced that he would be completely cured at 
the end of the year, if a seton were placed two inches below the region of the 
heart. At this sitting he was repeatedly pinched, and pricked with a pin to the 
depth of a line, in the eye-brow and in the wrist, without producing any sign of 

ibility. 
“On the 29th October, the committee, having repaired to the apartment of the 

ient to examine the progress of his cure, ascertained, before he was magnetised, 
that he walked without crutches more firmly, to all appearance, than at the pre- 
ceding sitting. His strength was tried with a dynamometer. When pressed by the 
right hand, the instrument indicated 60 lbs., and by the left, 24 lbs. When pressed 
by the two hands together, united, it indicated 62 lbs. He was then magnetised, 
and in four minutes became a somnambulist, when he declared that he would be 
completely cured upon the lst January. In this state his strength was tried again 
with the dynamometer ; when the right hand exerted the force of 58 lbs. and the 
left 52 Ibs., and the two hands united 90 lbs. 

While in a state of somnambulism he walked cleverly, hopped upon the left 
foot, and knelt upon the right knee. He raised up the body of M. Thillaye, a 
member of the committee, turned him round, and sat down with him on his 
knees ; and drew the dynamometer through the whole scale of its traction. Being 
requested to go down stairs, he took the arm of M. Foissac, and descended and 
ascended the stairs two or three at a time, with a convulsive rapidity. On 
awaking he lost this astonishing increase of strength ; his walk was slow but sure, 
—he could no longer sustain the weight of his own body on the left leg, and he 
made an ineffectual attempt to lift M. Foissac. 

A few days previous to this experiment he lost two pounds and a half of blood, 
had still two blisters on his legs, and a seton on the neck and breast. It will, 
therefore, be observed how great an increase of strength attended the process of 
magnetism, seeing that during the whole time the somnambulism continued, the 
strength of the body was more than quadrupled. 

After this Paul renounced all medical treatment; and towards the end of the 
year, as he expressed a wish to be placed and kept in a state of somnambulism, in 
order to complete his cure by the Ist January, he was magnetised on the 25th 
December, and continued in a state of somnambulism until the Ist January. 

During this period he was awakened for about twelve hours at unequal inter- 
vals; and on these occasions he was persuaded that he had been only a few hours 
asleep. During the whole of this period his digestive functions showed increased 
activity, 

On the 28th December, having been then asleep and ina state of somnam- 
bulism for three days, he set out on foot, accompanied by M. Foissac, from the 
3 Rue Mondovi, in search of M. Fouquier at the hospital, where he arrived at nine 
oclock. He there recognised the patients and the pupils, and read with his eyes 
closed, a finger having been applied to his eyelids, some words which were presented 
to him by M. Fouquier. All the committee had thus witnessed, seemed to them so 
astonishing, that, being desirous of following out the history of this somnambulist 
to the end, they assembled on the Ist January at the house of M. Foissac, where 
they found Paul still asleep, in a state of somnambulism. Fifteen days before 
that, the setons had been removed from the neck and breast, and a cautery had 
been established in the left arm. Paul declared that he was cured, and that, 
unless guilty of some imprudence, he should live to an advanced age, and should 
die of apoplexy. While in this state, he went out of the house, walked and ran in 
the street with a firm and assured step, and, on his return, carried with the 
greatest facility one of the persons present, whom he could scarcely have lifted 

e he was set asleep. 



















The committee now determined to investigate the power alleged to be 
by the patient, of receiving perceptions of sight with the eyelids closed’; and 
wishing that every possible precaution should be taken that no part of the organ 
should remain uncovered, it was arranged that members of the committee 
themselves should hold the eyelids down with their fingers, so that the u per 
eyelid should be constantly pressed upon the under. On the 12th January they 
assembled for this purpose at the house of M. Foissac, where there were present, 
besides the committee, M. Las Cases, deputy, M. de » aid-de-camp to 
the King, and M. Segalas, member of the Academy. The patient, being as usual 
- put into a state of somnambulism, MM. Fouquier, [tard, Marc, and Husson, mem. 

es of the committee, alternately kept the eyes closed with their fingers, as 
agreed upon. A new pack of cards being provided, which had not before been 
opened, the sealed paper bearing the government stamp was broken, the cards shuf. 
fled, and particular cards, selected at random by the committee, were successively 
presented to the patient, who immediately recognised them. Those cards were 
— the king of spades, the ace of clubs, the queen of spades, the nine of clubs, the 
seven of diamonds, the queen of diamonds, and the eight of diamonds. 

The eyelids being still kept closed, as before, M. Segalas presented to the 
patient a book, which M. Husson had brought with him. The title of this book 
was as follows: Histoirede France dépuis les Gaullois jusqu'a la Mort de Louis X VI. 
par Anquetil, 13 vol. 8vo. Vol. VII. Paris, 1817. This titlepage being presented 
to the patient, he read the words in large characters “ Histoire de France ;” he 
could not distinguish the two intermediate lines, but read the name “ Anguetil.” 
The book was then opened at the ninety-eighth page, and the patient commenced 
to read the first line, 4e nombre de ses (here he passed over the word troupes, and 
continued ) au moment ou on le croyait occupé des plaisirs du carnaval. He also read 
the running title Louis, but could not read the Roman cipher XVI. which followed 
it. A piece of paper was presented to him, upon which had been written the 
words agglutination and magnétisme animal ; he spelled the former, and pronounced 
the latter. Finally, the procés verbal of this sitting was presented to him; and he 
read very distinctly the date, and some of the more legible words. Throughout 
the whole of these experiments the fingers were never removed from his eyes, 
constantly pressing the upper upon the under lid. It was remarked that the ball 
of the eye moved in the manner it would do were it directed to the objects of its 
vision. 

Similar experiments were repeated, in the presence of the committee, on the 
2d and the 13th of February. On the latter day, Mr. Jules Cloquet, the anato- 
mist and surgeon, being present, kept the eyes of the patient shut with his fingers. 

The conclusions to be drawn, says the report of the committee, from this long 
and curious case, are easy; they flow from the mere exposition of facts reported: 

1. The patient, whom a rational medical treatment by one of the most distinguished 
practitioners of the capital failed to cure of a paralysis, was cured by the process of 
magnetism, in consequence of following exactly the treatment prescribed by himself. 

2. In this state his strength was remarkably increased. 

3. He gave the most undoubted proofs that he could read with his eyes closed. 

4. He predicted the period of his cure, and this cure took place accordingly. 








CASE OF MADEMOISELLE CELINE SAUVAGE. 


Paris, 1826-7. 


“ td Witnesses, — The Committee of the Royal Academy of Medicine, before mentioned ; 
» Forsac, 


Mademoiselle Celine Sauvage was a patient susceptible of somnambulism by the 
magnetic process, and was put into that state at various times, in the presence 
the committee, in the months of April, June, August, and December, 1826, 
yequery and February, 1827. 

In this state, her sensibility was almost entirely annihilated, for she made 8e- 
veral inspirations, having a bottle filled with hydrochloric acid under her nostt 
without manifesting any emotion. M. Mare pinched her wrist; a needle, 
in acupuncture, was thrust a quarter of an inch into her thigh; and another, 
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the same depth, into her wrist. These needles being united by means of a gal- 
yanic conductor, perceptible convulsive motions were produced in the hand ; 20 
the patient was quite unconscious of all that was done. She heard the voices of 
rsons who spoke close to her ; and touched her, but she did not remark the noise 
of earthenware broken by falling beside her. 
., The power of this patient to distinguish the internal diseases of persons placed 
in magnetic connection with her was tried, in the presence of the committee, in 
three different cases: first, with M. Marc, a member of the committee ; second, 
with a young lady, a patient of M. Husson, member of the committee ; third, with 
another patient of M. Husson, a young married woman, Madame La C——-. 

In the case of M. Marc, the patient having applied her hand to his forehead, 
and to the region of the heart, declared that the blood had a tendency to the head ; 
that, at that moment, he had a pain on the left side of the head; that he suffered 

ssion after having eaten; that he was subject to cough; that the lower part 

of the breast was gorged with blood ; and that something impeded the alimentary 

She prescribed bleeding, hemlock poultices ; that the breast should be 

rubbed with laudanum ; that he should eat little and often; and that he should 
abstain from exercise immediately after a meal. 

M. Marc confirmed these declarations, so far as admitting the oppression after 
meals, the cough, and the pain on the left side of the head, at the time of the ex- 
periments. 

In the second case, the patient whose diseases the somnambulist was made to 
examine, was a young lady suffering under dropsy of the abdomen, accompanied 
by various internal diseases, the particulars of which need not here be detailed, 
but the nature of which had been ascertained by operations previously performed 
by M. Le Baron Dupuytren ; and among the remedies prescribed by that physician, 
was the use of the milk of a mercurialised goat. On the 2st February, 1827, 
M. Husson, without any previous notice as to his intention, called on M. Foissac 
and Mademoiselle Celine, and conducted them to a house in the rue Faubourg du 
Roule, without intimating to them the name, or the residence, or the nature of 
the disease of the person whom he wished to submit to the examination of the 
somnambulist ; nor had the committee the slightest reason to believe that éither 
M. Foissac or the somnambulist had any previous knowledge of the patient, or of 
the intention of the committee to submit her to examination. Before the entrance 
of the patient to the room with Mademoiselle Celine, the latter was thrown into a 
state of somnambulism by M. Foissac; the patient was then brought in, and her 
hand placed in that of the somnambulist. The latter examined her for eight 
minutes, —not as a physician would do, by pressing the abdomen, by percussion, 
or by scrutinising it in every way, but merely by applying her hand repeatedly to 
the stomach, the heart, the back, and the head. 

Being interrogated as to the state of the patient, the somnambulist described 
the state of the intestines ; and her description was found to be in accordance with 
what had previously been ascertained by M. Dupuytren. She prescribed various 
remedies; and, among others, the milk of a goat which had been previously rubbed 
with mercurial ointment. | 

In the third case, of Madame La C , the whole right side of the neck was 
deeply obstructed by a great congeries of glands close upon each other. The 
committee proceeding in this case in the same manner as in the former, the som- 
hambulist declared that the stomach was attacked by a substance like poison ; 
that there was a slight inflammation of the intestines; that, in the upper part of 
the neck, on the right side, there was a scrofulous complaint; and prescribed a 
mode of treatment, which being followed for some time, a perceptible amelioration 

the symptoms took place. But the patient, not thinking her recovery pro- 
ceeding with sufficient rapidity, induced the family to call another consultation of 
ysicians, who ordered her to be again placed under mercurial treatment. She 
ame worse, and expired after two months of acute suffering. The body was 
examined, and a procés verbal of the result was signed by MM. Fouquier, Marjolin, 
the Veillier, and Foissac: it verified the existence of a scrofulous obstruction in 


neck, and the diseases of the stomach. 
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The committee thus sum up the result of their observations with the somnam. 
bulist : — First, that, in the state of somnambulism, she discovered certain diseases 
affecting three persons placed in magnetic connection with her. Secondly, that by 
the declaration of the first, the examination of the second by puncture, and the 
mortem examination of the third, the annunciations of the somnambulist were con. 
firmed. Thirdly, that the modes of treatment she prescribed were within the 
limits of those remedies with which she might have been acquainted; and the 
order of the things which she might reasonably recommend ; and, fourthly, that 
she applied them with discernment. 


Although this committee emanated from the Academy itself, was composed 
of members who were known not to be believers previously in the alleged 
phenomena of animal magnetism, and had prudently confined themselves to 
the mere statement of the facts they had witnessed and the tests by which 
they had decided on the reality of these facts, yet their report was received 
by the majority of the members of the Academy with the most clamorous 
and indecent hostility and opposition, as will be seen by the following ac- 
count of the proceedings on that occasion: — 


The hall, in which the Academy assemble— so empty on ordinary occasions — 
was crowded upon that day, and even the passages were obstructed by the curious, 
It might have been supposed that one of those decrees on which the weal or woe 
of the nation depend, was in agitation ; and all the members of the Academy, even 
those enfeebled by their age, were at their posts. The meeting was then opened, 
and M, Husson, the reporter of the committee, appeared at the bar, with a vo- 
luminous roll of papers in his hand, and delivered, in a grave and measured tone, 
the report. During the commencement, the members of the Academy listened 
with uneasiness to the detail of the facts; but, when the reporter arrived at the 
yoint of his narrative in which he detailed the magnetic phenomena of somnam- 
tal lucidity and prevision, a murmur arose among the assembly, which gra- 
dually increased until several of the learned physicians jumped from their seats, 
and apostrophised in terms of unmeasured indignation and contumely the distin- 
guished members of their own committee, who related conscientiously the facts 
which they had seen and publicly attested. 

An outcry was raised on all sides against the members of the committee, 
whose cause, however, was immediately espoused by the few partisans of animal 
magnetism then present, who retorted by such exclamations and charges as the 
following: ‘You do not believe in the facts of magnetism? be it so: but in this 
very place the circulation of the blood was denied ; yet the blood does circulate. 
In this place, they who first practised inoculation were denounced as impostors, 
and the patients as dupes and idiots; yet was the inoculation no imposture, nor 
were its subjects in a state of idiotcy. In this place, the physicians who first pre- 
scribed tartar-emetic were put on their trial ne expelled the Academy ; yet you 
yourselves now employ it in enormous doses. This is the institution which ridi- 
culed those who atiirmed that stones fall from the sky ; yet meteoric stones do 
fall.’ Thus, the sanctuary of science was rendered a scene of Babel-like con- 
fusion. 

The question was now raised, whether the report of the committee should be 
printed; which, after another stormy contention, was negatived. As, however, | 
members wished a copy of it for their own use, they committed the incredibl 
folly of following up their vote against its being printed by another — that it 
should be lithographed for their own use ; as if, in the present age, such a document, 
after such a proceeding, could by any possibility escape publication. 


_ A few years ago the subject of animal magnetism was revived in this 
country by the late Mr. Chevenix, who succeeded in convincing Dr. 
Elliotson, then physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, of the reality of sev 

of the reported effects, by actually producing these effects on hospital pa 
tients who were under the care of Dr. Elliotson himself. The subsequent 
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visit of the Baron Dupotet gave a further stimulus to the ingulry; by the 
blic exhibition of still more extraordinary effects; and within the last 
two years, the magnetic treatment has been resorted to as a curative agent 
by Dr. Elliotson, in University College Hospital; and several cases have 
there occurred which must, we think, convince every mind not under the 
bondage of prejudice, that the time has arrived when the scientific com- 
munity, and more especially the medical branch of it, are imperiously called 
upon to institute an inquiry respecting the nature, the laws, and the effects 
this new physical agent. 

In most of the cases in which this treatment has been pursued in 
the University Hospital, beneficial effects have followed: in some the 
maladies of the agi have been subdued, in others mitigated, and 
in a comparatively small number the treatment has been ineffective. 
Our present object, however, is not so much to direct attention to the 
therapeutic effects of these processes, as to regard them as indicating the 
existence of a new physical agent, the laws of which cannot fail to be an 
interesting subject of inquiry and examination, not for medical men only, 
but for all who take an interest in the progress of science. 


One of the cases in which the greatest variety of phenomena have been 
developed is the following : — 


Elizabeth O’Key, age sixteen, a housemaid, was admitted to the hospital on the 
4th April, 1837. She had suffered epilepsy for twelve months previously ; the fits 
occurring once or twice a week, and frequently several times on the same day. She 
also suffered headaches, which were generally worse in the morning and evening. 
For the first two months she was treated with small doses of mineral medicines, 
without much effect. In the month of June following, such remedies having 
failed, the Baron Dupotet, with Dr. Elliotson’s permission, commenced the pro- 
cess of mesmerising or magnetising her. After several sittings sleep: was pro- 
duced, and her epileptic fits became less frequent. The operation of magnetising 
has been constantly, almost daily, practised on her from that time to the present. 

The phenomena of sleep or coma, sleep-waking, somnambylism, and extatic 
delirium, attended with external insensibility, have been all successively deve- 
loped. Her epileptic fits ceased altogether in last October; since which time she 
has no bodily illness, save headache, which has constantly afilicted her, though 
in a less degree than formerly. 

This girl, when in her natural state, has great intelligence and sound sense 
combined with the timidity of character and modesty of manner proper to her 
age and sex; her temper is of remarkable sweetness, her disposition singularly 
affectionate, and her countenance is characterised by a corresponding expression. 
In the presence of strangers she is silent and reserved, never speaking except in 
answer to questions directly put to her; her replies are then sensible and judicious, 
never more or less than the questions require, and uttered in a low and gentle 

tone, with rather a downcast expression of countenance, apparently resulting from 
great modesty of disposition. 
hen by any of the usual manipulations she is magnetised, her countenance 
langes its expression, —her eyes become fixed—the optic axes inclining 
slightly to the nose, one rather more than the other; the eyelids droop, but do 
hot quite close. By further manipulations she falls into magnetic sleep, in which 
€ remains for a short time. She awakens spontaneously, always with a slight 
tion indicative of agreeable surprise ; her eyes open, and her whole coun- 
a is changed, assuming an expression of singular activity and liveliness. 
. mes forward and loquacious, humorous, witty, and sarcastic ; she utters 
uilies of irony, and mimics various persons with irresistible humour; she criti- 
“ses the costume and appearance of those around her, expressing pleasure at 
neatness of epsttence and brilliancy of colours. She also recoils with fear from 
Sountenances having an appearance or expression (as those of foreigners) with 
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which she has not been familiar; all her natural timidity is apparently removed, 
and her phraseology totally changed: she often repeats, accompanied by sallies of 
laughter, the vulgar cant which she has heard among the lower classes of people: 
she sings, with great sweetness of voice and correctness of tune, airs which she has 
learned — mixing in a ludicrous manner the serious with the comic, the religious 
with the profane. She will, for example, commence the 100th Psalm or the hymns 
of the church service, and then suddenly commence Jim Crow. In the ‘same 
manner she will recite Scripture alternately with the slang she has learned from the 
lower orders. She will proceed in this way before an assembly of several hundred 
persons, quite unconscious of any cause for restraint or reserve: her moral quali. 
ties, however, remain unimpaired ; and, indeed, (being stript of the reserve im. 
posed by her timidity of character, when in her senses,) are rendered still more 
striking. ‘To the persons with whom she is in daily intercourse, such as her 
medical attendants and the hospital nurses, she now evinces the most unreserved 
feelings of affection, — often embracing them, pressing their hands, and showing 
the most touching tenderness towards them. 

When in this state her body is deprived of all external sensibility. Her hair 
may be pulled, her flesh pinched or bruised, the point of a pin or needle may 
yuncture her, without any consciousness of pain being evinced. On one occasion 
it was thought advisable to insert a seton in the back of her neck, with a view to 
the relief of her headaches; this was done while delirious without any indication 
of consciousness on her part, by one person behind her back while another was 
talking to her in front. After she was awakened and restored to her natural state, 
she immediately felt the wound, and was greatly astonished on being informed 
of what had been done. 

When in the state of magnetic delirium just described, this patient can, at any 
time, be thrown into the state of sleep or coma by a simple motion of the hand 
within a short distance of her person; and the effect will be equally produced 
whether the motion be made before or behind her, or in any other position. We 
have also seen the effect produced when she was sitting near a closed door, the 
operator being on the other side of it. 

If, instead of moving the entire hand, a single finger be presented to her, and 
moved in the same manner, she is thrown into a peculiar state, intermediate be- 
tween coma and delirium, which Dr. Elliotson calls the state of somno-vigilium, or 
sleep-waking. This state more closely resembles natural somnambulism than 
any other of the magnetic phenomena which we have witnessed. In it the patient 
is sufficiently awake to stand steadily upright; the eyes are nearly closed, — the 
eyeballs fixed, and the features and limbs generally in repose ; the patient is sen- 
sible to words spoken in a whisper at her ear, and will sometimes reply in a low 
and scarcely audible tone, but is alarmed and starts if the voice of the speaker be 
raised much above the tone of a whisper, —in which case she usually complains 
that the speaker is cross. 

In this state some of the most remarkable phenomena are developed in this 
patient. 

If a person present the points of his fingers near one of her limbs, — say her 
hand,—and draw them gradually away, and perform this operation repeatedly, the 
hand of the patient will slowly move in the direction of the motion of the hand 
of the operator; and this motion will continue until the hand and arm of the 
patient follow that of the operator, as far as the mechanism of the patient’s limb 
will permit. The same effect will be produced, if the hand of the operator be 
directed to the leg or foot of the patient. 

Again, if the operator bring his fingers in contact opposite the mouth of the 
patient, and slowly separate them, by moving one had upwards and the other 
downwards, the jaws of the patient will receive a corresponding motion, — the 
mouth opening by reason of the upper jaw following the ascending, and t 
lower the descending hand of the operator. 

If the hands of the operator, instead of being separated by a motion U wards 
and downwards, be separated by a horizontal motion to the right and to e] 
the lips of the patient suffer a corresponding motion. 

In the same manner, if the hands be brought opposite the closed eyes of the 
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patient, and be separated, by raising one and'lowering the other, the eyelids will 
sufer a corresponding motion, the upper eyelids ascending and the lower de- 
scending, leaving the eyeballs uncovered, and giving to the countenance a wild 
and terrible stare. After the mouth and.eyes have been thus caused to open, 
the whole countenance of this sweet and timid girl assumes the most ghastly and 
insane expression. 

These and many other similar phenomena — be produced at will by any 

rator; and we have seen persons visiting her for the first time, never having 
before witnessed any of the magnetic phenomena, produce them when directed to 
make the proper movements. 

Although no one who has had an opportunity of knowing the amiable and 
artless character of this little girl could for a moment entertain the idea of her 
being an impostor (to suppose which it would also be necessary to believe her to 
be the most consummate actress in the world) ;:yet it was thought right to sub- 
mit the process to such tests as would put aside the supposition of imposture. 
With this view Dr. Elliotson, and subsequently Dr. Lardner and others, caused 
screens of various opaque substances, such as pasteboard, wood, metal, &c. to 
be interposed between the operator and the patient, so that the patient should 
not be aware of the motions which the operator wanted to produce. The effects 
under such circumstances have always been the same as when no screen was in- 
terposed; with this exception, that they were slower in being produced, and 
somewhat less in degree when produced. The fact was also by these means sa- 
tisfactorily established, that the influence, whatever it is, which produces these 
phenomena, is capable of being transmitted through the various substances which 
were used as screens. 

To remove still more effectually the possibility of collusion between the 
patient and the operator (were so monstrous a supposition admissible, the rank 
and respectability of the medical men engaged, and the simplicity and art- 
lessness of the poor little patient, being considered), after having interposed the 
screens, several visitors directed what motions the operator should make, — the 
operator himself not knowing previously what those directions would be; and, in 
such cases, the same effects ensued. On one occasion, the patient being placed 
inachair, at some distance from a pair of folding doors which separated the 
apartment from an adjacent one, the operator was placed in the other apartment ; 
the doors being closed, it was suggested by Dr. Lardner what motions should be 
made. The patient was affected in the usual way through the doors, — the mo- 
tions of her limbs corresponding with those which the operator had been in- 
structed to make. 

Although the hands and fingers of the operator are the most usual instruments 
by which these effects are produced, they are not the only ones. 

The patient being in the sleep-waking state already described, the operator stands 
behind her, his face being presented to the back of her head at a distance which 
may be varied within considerable limits; but, generally, the intensity of the 
effect will diminish as the distance increases. Thus placed, if the operator throw 
his features into any particular position and retain them so for about a minute, the 
features of the patient will undergo a corresponding change, and imitate those of 
the operator : thus, if the operator open his mouth, the mouth of the patient opens 
also; if the operator smile, the patient smiles — but the smile is evidently me- 
chanical and superficial, the mind having no share in it; if the operator impart to 
his features the expression of anger or horror, frowning, or wildly staring his eyes, 
the countenance of the patient indicates the same expression. This will happen 
if an Opaque screen be interposed between the operator and the patient; but, in 
rnd gs as before explained, the effect is produced more slowly and less de- 

edly, 

The patient and operator being in the same position, if the operator throw 
his limbs into any particular attitude, the limbs of the patient will take the 
same attitude ; and, in a word, the whole body of the patient appears to be 
goverend by the motions similar in all respects to those of the operator. : 

In the production of these phenomena the great difficulty is, to prevent the pa- 
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tient from falling into a state of magnetic sleep, or coma; for the very actions or 
motions of the operator, which she is expected to follow, have frequently elso the 
effect of magnetising her, and throwing her into sleep. __ 

Having ascertained that the magnetic or mesmeric influence is transmitted 
through every material substance on which experiments have been made, it oc. 
curred to Dr. Lardner to institute an inquiry as to its capability of reflection, and 
to determine whether the pace laws of that reflection bore any analogy to those 
which are known to prevail in the cases of the reflection of light, sound, and heat, 
In the course of the observations made upon the patient, it had been found by Dr, 
Elliotson that if she were induced to present her hand towards her own person 
and move it in the same manner as another operator would do, she would produce 
in herself the same effects, throwing herself from delirium into sleep-waking, or 
coma; and it was also ascertained that by making the same motions of the 
hand at her image in a common looking-glass, a like effect would be produced. 

In order to submit this question to a more conclusive test, Dr, Lardner pro- 
ceeded in the following manner: A mirror was placed, at a distance of several 
feet from the patient, having its plane at an angle of about forty-five degrees with 
a line drawn from the person of the patient to the mirror. Another mirror was 
placed at a distance of from twelve to fifteen feet from the first, receiving on its 
plane the rays from the first, also at an angle of forty-five degrees. Dr. Elliot- 
son presepted himself to this second mirror in the direction of the ray reflected 
from it. By this arrangement, the operator was placed in an apartment at 
a considerable distance from the patient. ‘The two reflections would thus carry 
the ray of the magnetic influence (if it were subject to the same laws as 
those which govern light) from the patient to the operator, or vice versa. 
Things being thus arranged, Dr. Elliotson made towards the second mirror the 
motions of the hand which, when made towards the person of the patient, 
usually throw her into a state of coma; after eight or ten motions thus made, the 
patient dropped off in a magnetic sleep. This operation was repeated sufficiently 
often to render it certain that the sleep was not casual, but that it was connected 
with the movements of the operator by the relation of cause and effect. 

This experiment by the multiplied reflection was subsequently tried by Dr. Lard- 
ner, assisted by Mr. Wood of the University Hospital, and others, very fre- 
quently, and in the presence of many witnesses, and always with the same 
effect. 

It may be objected, that in these experiments the patient saw the operator by 

the reflection of the mirrors. But to this it is answered, that the same effects were 
produced, Ist, When the patient’s eyes were closed; 2d, When she was turned 
from the mirror ; Sd, When the operator was placed in a dark apartment, and did 
not stand opposite the mirror towards which he made the passes; 4th, That the 
operator could not be seen by another person looking into the mirror from the 
place occupied by the patient. ; 
It having been ascertained that the influence proceeding from the operator to 
the nee penetrated through screens of various substances, it occurred to Dr. 
Lardner to inquire whether the influence reflected from the mirrors had the same 
power of penetration. For this purpose, the mirrors being adjusted as before, 
a silk handkerchief and a cotton towel were successively thrown over the 
first mirror, and the operator proceeded with the usual manipulations for a cone 
siderable time without producing the slightest effect. A person stationed near 
the first mirror was now directed to remove the cloth from it—the operator never 
ceasing the manipulations ; immediately on removing the cloth from the murrof, 
the usual effects were produced on the patient, and she dropped into a state of 
coma. 

The same experiment was tried, with the same result, by placing the cloth upon 
the second mirror, by interposing it between the two mirrors, and by interposing 
it between the person of the patient and the first mirror. f 

Thus it appears that the magnetic influence is so far enfeebled by reflection, 


that it loses its power of penetrating substances through which it passes 
when not reflected. . st 
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It was also ascertained that when either mirror was put out of that position 
which the law of reflection requires, the effect was not transmitted to the patient ; 
but that the moment it was restored to the same position, the effect was pro- 
duced. ; 

Mr. Herbert Mayo, who was present at some of these experiments by multiplied 
reflection, proposed to try the effect of the influence reflected from metallic sur- 
faces: it was accordingly tried by him, assisted by Dr. Lardner and Mr. Wood, 
with surfaces of tin, zinc, and copper. It was found that the two latter surfaces, 
being unpolished, failed to reflect it; but the surface of tin did so, although with 
an intensity very inferior to that of a mirror. 

Wishing to ascertain whether the magnetic influence was either all, or nearly 
all, reflected from the surface of the mirror, it occurred to Dr. Lardner to tr 
whether any portion of it could be transmitted through the mirror. With this 
view he placed the mirror between the operator and the patient — the reflecting 
side being presented to the operator. After continuing the manipulations for a 
considerable time, the usual effect was produced: thus it is evident that, as in 
the case of light, the reflection of the magnetic influence is not complete, but a 

rtion of it is transmitted, although the greater portion is reflected. 

To ascertain whether the reflection takes place chiefly from the anterior surface 
of the glass, or from the posterior or silvered surface, an experiment was tried 
to reflect the influence from a plate of unsilvered glass ; but, though the process 
was continued a considerable time, no effect was produced. 

The method which had been used to throw this patient from her natural and 
waking state into the state of somnambulism had been invariably to present the fin- 
a to her head, and hold them there for a certain length of time. It occurred to 

r. Wood to ask her, when in a state of sleep-waking, whether there was any 
other process by which the same effect could be accomplished. After some con- 
sideration, she informed him that it might be done by pinching her ears. The ex- 

iment was tried, and immediately succeeded ; sh this is the method which 
is now used by the operator. 

The method of throwing her into coma when in a state of somnambulism was, 
to wave the hand towards her person. She was asked in the same manner, 
whether there was any other way in which she could be thrown into coma. She 
answered, that if the thumbs of the operator were pressed upon the palms of her 
hands, the effect would be immediately produced ; and also that if the operator 
pressed his hands upon her shoulders four successive times, she would be restored 
to her natural state. Experiments were accordingly afterwards tried, and always 
succeeded. 

In her waking or natural state, this patient is totally unconscious of every 
thing which occurs in her sleep-waking or ecstatic’ states. If, after several 
hours of this state of delirium, she is restored to her natural state and inter- 
rogated as to the time she came into the room, she is only conscious of having 
lately entered it; and she is utterly ignorant of the persons with whom she 
had been but recently in conversation. Her sense of hearing, in the delirious state, 
is unimpaired so far as regards the loudness of sound, but she loses all judgment 
48 to its direction: thus, for instance, if Dr. Elliotson or Mr. Wood—with wham 
she is og familiar, and to each of whom she is affectionately attached — speak, 
she will hear and recognise them; but will be quite unable to discover what 
part of the room they are in. If she is told that they are in the pocket of a 
person who happens to be opposite to her, she believes it, and straightway com- 
mences asearch. On one occasion she was assured that Dr. Elliotson, who was 
standing beside her and speaking to her, was inclosed in the glass of a gentle- 
man's spectacles who sat opposite to her, and she straight set about, with the 
utmost anxiety, to pick the physician out of the glass. She loses, in this state 
i much of the judgment and sense derived from experience: she will be- 
eve, for example, that her mother is a man, or any other absurdity of the 

ie nevertheless, at any time, she can, by single manipulation, be restored in 
® lew seconds to the full possession of her senses, and be invested with that 
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amiable character and appearance which we have described at the commencement 
of this statement. 


It has been supposed by some persons who have devoted attention to 
animal magnetism, that the intention or will of the operator is essential to 
the production of the phenomena. With a view to test this, Dr. Elliotson 
instituted the following experiment : — 


A child of seven years of age, who was also an epileptic patient, and who was 
known to be entirely ignorant of the process and effects of magnetism, was placed 
before the patient, and instructed to move her hand in the manner which usuall 
throws the patient into a state of coma. At first no effect ensued ; but, after the 
motions had been repeated six or seven times, the somnambulist became dull and 
silent, and her countenance lost all expression. She was thrown into a state of 
sleep-waking intermediate between delirium and coma. The motions were con- 
tinued, but no further effect was produced; and after they had been repeated 
nine or ten times more, the patient recovered herself, and was restored sponta- 
neously to the state of delirium. 

The child was now again desired to move her hands as before; but it occurred 
to Dr. Elliotson to try whether the contact of his own hand with the person of 
the child would have any effect upon the process. He accordingly placed his 
hand on the shoulders of the child, while the latter made the prescribed motions. 
These motions had not been repeated moie than half a dozen times, when the 
somnambulist fell into a state of perfect.coma. This experiment was repeated 
sufficiently often, both with and without the contact of Dr. Elliotson, to establish 
clearly the fact, that the coma could not be produced in the child without the 
contact of a second person. 

This analogy was pursued farther. Dr. Elliotson desired another gentleman to 
place his hand on the other shoulder of the infant operator, so that two bodies 
should be in contact with her. Under these circumstances, three motions of the 
hand produced perfect coma in the patient. Pursuing further the same analogy, 
five persons next laid their hands on the person of the little operator; anda 
single motion of the hand, under these circumstances, suddenly produced a state 
of perfect coma in the patient. 

It appears, th .efore, evident, that several persons being in contact with the 
operator, the efficiency of the operation is in’ proportion to the total mass of 
animated matter thus in contact. Analogy seegend a corresponding inquiry as to 
the patients, viz. whether two or more patients being in contact possess a common 
susceptibility ; and, if so, whether the operation produced upon one will be trans- 
mitted to the other undiminished, or shared among them so as to diminish its 
intensity upon each. 

With this view, three patients (each of whom was capable of being thrown 
into coma by presenting the points of the fingers at the head for a few seconds) 
were placed in contact with each other; the hand of the operator was presented 
to one of them, and it was found that coma was produced, but not until after the 
lapse of a much longer time than would have been sufficient to produce it in the 
same patient had she not been in contact with the others. It was also observed 
that in one or two seconds after the first patient fell into a state of coma, the 
second fell into the same state ; and, after a like interval, the third. This expe 
riment was also repeated sufficiently often to connect the effect with the cause 
clearly and satisfactorily. The patients were separately thrown into.coma, out 
contact with each other, after a very short interval ; while, when in contact, 
effect was produced, as stated, only after the lapse of a considerable time, — but 
then it was produced on all of them. 

The patients being in a state of coma, processes were known by which any of 
them could be awakened. One of these processes was, drawing the fingers over 
the eyebrows, commencing from the nose outwards. This method, repeated two 
or three times, was always sufficient to awaken any of the patients from the state 
of: coma; but, when all the three were in that state, holding each other's hands, 


it was then always found to require a very long continuance of the motion upon 
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the to awaken any one of them; but the moment any one awakened, all 
the awakened. 





-'Thus it appears that the magnetic influence is transmitted by contact 
from the body of one patient to the body of another, and the whole effect 
produced by the operator, acting upon one of them, is distributed equally 
among all who are in contact. 


It occurred to Mr. Ward to investigate experimentally the mechanical force 
which would be capable of resisting the attraction by which the limbs of the 

ient were drawn by the operation of the magnetiser; and, with this view, 
weights were attached to the hand of the patient, which she must lift, in order 
that her hand should follow that of the operator; in this way various heavy 
weights were raised by her with facility, which she could not have lifted in her 
natural and waking state. Mr. Wood asked her, when in the sleep-waking state, 
what quantity of weight might be attached to her arm, when submitted to the at- 
traction of the magnetiser, and she replied that an hundred weight might be raised, 
but that her arm would probably be hurt by it, so that she should not recover the in- 
jury for several days. She was then asked what was the greatest amount of 
weight which might be attached to her arm without injuring her, and she replied 
eighty pounds. : 

The following experiment was in consequence made on one occasion in the the- 
atre of the University Hospital, in the presence of an assembly of several. hundred 
persons. A surgical bandage was attached to the arm, to prevent the strings by 
which the. weight was suspended injuring the flesh. The patient being in the 
delirious State, and the arm hanging downwards beside the body, the strings 
of the bandage were passed through the rings of two weights, one of fifty-six 
pounds, and the other of twenty-eight pounds, amounting to eighty-four pounds, 
and were so connected with the bandage that the arm could not be moved up- 
wards without raising the weight. The amount of weight being rather more than 
that which the patient had named as the greatest amount which could be safely sus- 
pended, Mr. Wood addressed to her the inquiry, whether the weight then sus- 
pended from her arm, which was eighty-four pounds, could be lifted by her with- 
= injury; she replied that i¢ was more than she had told him, and she did not 

he it. 

It was then thought advisable*to detach the twenty-eight pounds weight, and to 
replace it by one of fourteen pounds, as no division of weights happened to be 
accessible which exactly amounted to eighty pounds. Seventy pounds were there- 
fore now attached to the arm of the patient, and Mr. Wood proceeded to present 
his fingers towards her hand, and to move them repeatedly upwards. The patient 
being seated on a chair, her arm at first indicated strong efforts to follow the hand 
of the operator upwards, and a slight motion was imparted to the weights, without, 
however, raising them. After the operation was continued for rather more than 
& minute, the patient rose from the chair, drawing her hand up, and extending it 
at the same time slightly outwards towards the operator, and lifting the weights 
with considerable effort : immediately, however, on attaining the erect posture 
the mechanical effect of the weights taking the centre of gravity from over 
her feet, drew her whole body downwards, and she fell in the direction of the 
weights and towards the operator; not, however, until the weights were raised 
five or six inches from the ground. 

It is needless to state that this girl would, in her waking or natural state, have 
been totally unable to raise any weight even approaching in amount to seventy 
pounds. She was subsequently thrown into a state of delirium, and then restored 
to her natural state, and was desired to raise in each state the fifty-six pounds 
weight, which she tried in vain to do. 

The fact, that in the sleep-waking state the patient imitates the motions and 
gestures of a person placed near her, suggested the inquiry, — whether alike effect 
would ensue if combined positions were taken by two or more operators. With 
this view, the patient being in a state of sleep-waking, two operators them- 
selves near her, each laying his hand on the person of the other. After the lapse 
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of two or three minutes, the hands of the patient gradually moved until they took 
the same attitude as the hands of the two operators. The patient then approached 
them, and slowly advanced her hands until she placed one of them on the hand of 
each operator; after which, in a few seconds, she dropped into a state of coma, 

In this experiment, if the hands of the operators be crossed, the patient will 
also cross her hands; and, in a word, will imitate the position of the operators ag 
nearly as circumstances will permit. 

Although it appeared sufficiently evident that, in this experiment, the patient 
was not guided by sight; yet, to test that, the patient being placed in the sleep. 
waking state, Dr. Elliotson and Dr. Lardner placed themselves behind her, and 
united their hands in a crossed position, each holding the wrists of the other with 
the alternate hands. After the lapse of some minutes, during which the patient 
expressed in her features much anxiety and vexation, and even shed tears, she 
raised her hands gradually to the horizontal position, and crossed them at the 
wrists ; she then turned + ot round, and advanced towards the operators, until 
her wrists were immediately over theirs, at a distance of about eighteen inches 
from them; then stooping and preserving her arm in the same position, she gra 
dually lowered herself until her hands were placed upon the wrists of either o 
rator: immediately when the contact was established, she fell off in a state of 
coma. 

In all these experiments the eyes of the patient were closed as in sleep. 

The manifest connection of the phenomena of animal magnetism with the nerv- 
ous system naturally suggested the inquiry, — how far the operation of electricity 
upon that system would be modified by it. 

With this view, galvanic and electrical apparatus were prepared by Professor 
Wheatstone, and administered to the two patients, Elizabeth and Jane O’Key, by 
Professor Wheatstone and Dr, Lardner, in the presence of Dr. Elliotson, Dr. Roget, 
and a great number of medical and scientific men. The shock of the galvanic ap- 
paratus was taken by some gentlemen present, among others by Sir William 
Molesworth, and in each case produced a very severe effect ; when administered, 
however, to the two patients, no visible effect whatever was produced: they held 
the ends of the wire steadily, and apparently without any sensation or conscious- 
ness of any particular effect. It was observed, however, that a contraction of the 
muscles of the hands was apparent, and the patients were not able to disengage 
their hands from the extremities of the wiie. Leyden phials were subsequently 
charged by an electric machine, and the shock taken by each of the patients with- 
out any effect, except an expression of surprise, and a burst of laughter on seeing 


the spark pass between the jar and their hands. These experiments were per- 
formed on the patients in the state of delirium. 





The opposition of the general body of the medical profession to the pro- 
secution of this inquiry, and the ridicule which they endeavour to cast upon 
all who even evince a willingness to witness the reputed effects, must, no 
doubt, obstruct the investigation; and, what is still worse, by bringing it 
into discredit with the public, throw into the hands of ignorant and unedu- 
eated charlatans an agency the power and importance of which are still 
unascertained. Yet, if we recur to the history of medicine, we shall find 
abundant evidence how little value ought to be placed upon the adverse 
opinion of the medical profession, as a body, wpon any new discovery in 
physics, bat especially in therapeutic science. In the whole records of the 
progress of the medical art, it is a remarkable and instructive fact, that not 
one great discovery can be found which was not, when first promulged, 
encountered with hostility, opposition, and ridicule, by that profession. 
Yet each of these discoveries has forced its way through professional dark- 
ness by the light of its own truth. The immortal Harvey was covered with 
ridicule for his doctrine of the circulation of the blood; and the public 
deeming him an unsafe adviser, he lost an extensive practice. When the 
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yirtues of antimony were made known, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the incorporated medical profession of France denounced it as.a 

rous and ignorant innovation, and prohibited its use. Soon after. 

the same body issued its anathema against the use of a then newly 
discovered remedy called Peruvian Bark. So recently as the middle of 
the last century the medical profession was thrown almost into a state 
of phrenzy at some rash enthusiast who actually proposed to infect children 
purposely with the smallpox, pretending thereby to anticipate the voluntary 
apron of that destroyer of human life, and thereby to disarm him 
of his terrors. A proposition so monstrous was declared to be “ mer- 
cenary cruelty and direct murder.” Dr. Wagstafle, physician to Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, the most eminent and learned physician of that day, 
declared it to be “contradictory to reason,” denied its influence in re- 
sisting future infection, and condemned it as keeping up a_ perpetual 
source of pernicious contagion. As in all cases of incipient knowledge, its 
advocates fell into contradictions and inconsistencies, owing to the limited 
number of instances on which they were compelled to found their gene- 
ralisations. Dr. Wagstaffe, taking advantage of this, declared that such 
inconsistencies proved the doctrines they advocated to be altogether unwor- 
thy of confidence.* T'inally, the pulpit lent its aid; and the oracles of the 
church declared that inoculation proceeded “ from the hands of Satan, and 
that the whole art was of infernal invention.” ‘lhe Royal Academy of 
Medicine of France seconded the exertions of the medical faculty of Britain, 
and proscribed the process, as “ murderous, criminal, and magical. What- 
ever, therefore, may be the result of the inquiry respecting the alleged facts 
of animal magnetism, we presume the opposition of the medical profession, 
here or elsewhere, will not weigh much in the estimation of well-informed 
persons. 

The subject has recently been forced upon the attention of scientific 
men by the startling nature of the effects exhibited, not by unknown pre- 
tenders, but by qualified members of our College of Physicians, graduates 
of our old established universities, and professors of established character in 
our medical schools. Among these, Dr. Elliotson holds the foremost and 
most honourable place. With a moral courage which does him honour, 
and with a philosophical spirit worthy of a Laplace or a Cuvier, he has 
prosecuted these inquiries, discarding all theories and hypotheses, and 
confining himself in the first instance to the collection and classification of 
Phenomena. He has also afforded every possible opportunity, not only to 
the medical profession, but to scientific men generally, to witness the 
extraordinary phenomena which have been developed, and to propose such 
tests of their reality, and to adopt such means for removing delusion and 
collusion, as they might think fit. In these proceedings he has encountered 
every species of petty annoyance and obstruction; and we grieve to be 
compelled to say that the liberal council of the liberal University College 
have lent themselves to these most discreditable proceedings. On one occa~ 
sion, being desirous to submit the phenomena to the observation of a num- 
ber of scientific men, and thinking the theatre of the hospital too small for 
the due development of the effects, he sought and was refused the use of one 
of the larger and more commodious theatres of the College. And recently 
we learn that he has been compelled to discontinue these demonstrations 
altogether. His medical colleagues, with the exception of the enlightened 


* A respectable weekly journal (the Atheneum) adopts precisely the same ground of objection 


oe who advocate the facts of animal magnetism. 
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and philosophical Drs. Grant and Lindley, and Professor Graham, have 


studiously absented themselves on these occasions, although we have seen 
frequently present the leading medical professors of that branch of the 
metropolitan university which, with less clamour about the principles of 
liberalism and toleration, seems better to understand their practice. The 
effect produced on the minds of several physicians who have attended these 
demonstrations has led to the formation of a committee of Fellows of the 
Royal Society—including, it is said, Dr. Roget, Mr. Mayo, Professors Fara. 
day, Wheatstone, and others—to investigate the phenomena. _ It is gratifying 
to know that this step has at length been taken, were it only to rescue, as 
we are sure it will ultimately do, the names of Dr. Elliotson and other ar- 
dent and sincere inquirers from the vituperation of certain journals, whose 
respectable conductors have been induced to lend themselves to the Oppo- 
sition to this inquiry.* 

The reported facts of animal magnetism are either real or they are not. If. 
real, they are subjects of vast importance, whether regarded as appertaining 
to general physics or to the special science of medicine. The question there- 
fore is, has not a sufficiently strong case been made out to render the sub- 
ject deserving of any serious attention from scientific men ? 

So long as these phenomena were only pretended to be produced by 
persons admitted to no station in the community of science, vain and shallow 
enthusiasts, or by persons stigmatised with the reputation of quacks and 
charlatans, they might have justly been deemed unworthy of serious inves. 
tigation; but this has long ceased to be the case; and if it shall appear 
that men holding the highest intellectual position in human society have 
recorded their assent to any of the alleged phenomena, can it be doubted 
that they are fit and proper subjects of inquiry for all who take an interest 
in the advancement of physical science, and that to investigate their 
reality, their laws, and therapeutic influence, is eminently the duty of that 
profession to whose skill and care the health and physical well-being of 
the community are confided ? 

It cannot be supposed, by any individuals of that profession, that, in a 
country like ours, blessed with a free and intelligent press, they will be 
allowed to stifle an inquiry thus cireumstanced, and to shrink from the 
investigation of a question, the importance of which is attested by the suf- 
frages of some of the most eminent philosophers who have enlightened the 
world in the last half century. 

Among the authorities which have assented to the reality of a specific 
agent producing the effects ascribed to animal magnetism, are the names of 


such men as Laplace and Cuvier. Laplace, in his Théorie Analytique du Calcul 
des Probabilités, says — 


“Of all the instruments by which the imperceptible agents of nature can be 
discovered, the most sensitive are the nerves, especially when their susceptibility 
is exalted by particuiar causes ; it is by their means that the slight electricity de- 
veloped by the contact of different metals is discovered. The singular phenomena 
which result from the extreme sensibility of the nerves in particular individuals, have 
given rise to various opinions relative to the existence of a new agent denominated 


* Tur Trotes newspaper stigmatises those who endeavour to investigate these effects as quacks ; 
and the Athenwum warns the committee off, roundly declaring that “ every scientific man who Fe- 
gards his own character should keep aloof of them, and refrain from sanctioning, by direct participa- 
tion in their proceedings, a transaction so likely to lead to mischievous consequences.” We suspect 
that such men as Faraday, Roget, Mayo, and Wheatstone will hold this sagacious advice very 
lightly, especially as the writer develops his views more fully by declaring that ‘ mankind is more 
benefited by doubt, whether reasonable or not reasonable, than most persons imagine,” They will hardly 
confer upon mankind the great benefit of unreasonable doubt. 
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Animal Magnetism ; to the action of common magnetism; to the influence of the sun 
andmoon in some nervous affections ; and lastly, to the impressions which may be ex. 

erienced from the proximity of the metals, or of running water. It is natural to 
suppose that the action of these causes is very feeble, and easily disturbed by acci- 
dental circumstances ; but, because in some cases it has not been manifested at all, 
we are not to conclude it has no existence. We are so far from being acquainted 
with all the agents of nature, and their different modes of action, that it would be 
quite unphilosophical to deny the existence of the phenomena, because they are 
inexplicable in the present state of our knowledge.” 

« We must confess, ” says Cuvier, in his Comparative Anatomy, “ that it is very 
difficult, in the experiments which have for their cbject the action which the nerv- 
ous systems of two individuals exercise upon one another, to distinguish the effects 
of the imagination of the individual upon whom the experiment is tried from the 
physical result produced by the person who acts upon him. The effects, however, 
on persons ignorant of the agency, and upon individuals whom the operation itself 
has deprived of consciousness, and those effects which the lower animals present, 
leave no doubt that the proximity of two animated bodies in certain positions, combined 
with certain movements, have areal effect, independent of imagination. It also clearly 
appears that these effects arise from some nervous communication established be- 
tween the individuals.” 


In the discussion to which these phenomena have given rise, it is often 
asked how these effects can be accounted for? and this is asked in a manner 
which implies that the inability to account for them is sufficient to set aside 
the reality of the facts themselves. Nothing can be more unsound in _philo- 
sophy, or untenable in logic, than such an inference. We know that the 
gravitation of the sun is transmitted through space to distances of hundreds 
and thousands of millions of miles; that at this distance it produces enormous 
mechanical effects; yet, if we are asked to account for these wondrous 
effects — can we do so? Newton investigated their laws, and placed us in 
acondition to predict with certainty their succession for countless ages to 
come; but he utterly failed in accounting for them, and in showing by 
what particular agent it was that they are conveyed through the universe with 
a speed so inconceivable, and to distances so immense. 

The progress of all knowledge requires that the individual facts should 
be first well ascertained; that as their number is multiplied, and their 
relation developed, they shall be classified; that then the general laws 
which govern them shall be rendered manifest ; and the last result at which 
the human mind arrives is the theory by which these facts are accounted 
for. How absurd, then, and how unphilosophical must be the notions of 
those who now, in the very dawn of the science of animal magnetism, (if so 
itcan be called,) when we are in possession only of a few scattered and 
isolated facts, and even these few matter of dispute as to their reality and 
as to their concomitant circumstances, expect that a satisfactory and sufficient 
theory shall be furnished to account for them! 

_ In conclusion, — without affecting indifference to the threats of those 
journalists who offer us the pleasant alternative of being posted as quacks or 
dupes, — our reverence for truth overbalancing our fear of their ridicule, 
We are compelled to admit that many of the facts of animal magnetism 
have been established by evidence, to our minds, as conclusive as any of the 
proofs on which other physical facts repose; that the facts thus established 
require the admission either of an agency in nature hitherto unnoticed, 
or, what is tantamount, the admission that new functions shall be ascribed 
to some known agent; that this agency is material, is propagated through 
space in straight lines; that various corporeal substances are pervious by it 
with different degrees of facility, and according to laws which still remain 
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to be investigated; that it is reflected from the surfaces of bodies, accordi 
to definite laws, probably identical with or analogous to those which govern 
the reflection of other ‘physical principles, such as light and heat ; that it 
has a specific action on the nervous systems of animated beings, so as to 
produce in them perception and sensation, and to excite various mental 
emotions. Of these several propositions we cannot discover any grounds 
of doubt which would not shake all the foundations of physical science. 

The phenomena recorded and observed also suggest some probable con- 
jectures, which may be confirmed, modified, or overturned by more ex- 
tended and varied experiments. It appears probable that, whatever ma 
be the medium by which this action is propagated through space, its proximate 
exciting cause is animated matter; that the energy of the action has a 
necessary relation to the quantity of animated matter in the agent; that 
this energy is weakened according to some definite relation to the distance 
through which it is propagated ; that, without any visible external move- 
menton the part of the agent, a mere mental operation or emotion, by affect- 
ing his nervous system, may cause the latter to excite the requisite action 
in the propagating medium, which being conveyed to a distance, may 
affect the nervous system of another animated being, and thereby produce 
in it corresponding mental perceptions and emotions. If the power of the 
mind of the agent to produce mechanical motion in his nervous system be 
admitted, — and this cannot be denied, — there is nothing in the last con- 
jecture which is not in perfect accordance with all that we know of the 
organs of sense, and the way in which they are affected. 

‘We may be wrong in these guesses at what we think the observed facts 
have already shadowed out; but even though wrong, we shall still be more 
content with the course we have taken than if we followed the safe counsel 
of a contemporary writer, and expressed doubts, whether reasonable or unrea- 
sonable. We may be ridiculed, should the event not confirm our antici- 
pations; but we shall be ridiculed in good company, and shall receive 
countenance of our fellow-sufferers, the shades of Cuvier and Laplace. 


ing 


Since the preceding article was put in type, several new facts developed 
in the practice of Dr. Elliotson have come to our knowledge, which corro- 
borate strongly the inferences to which we have arrived. "We regret that 
the limits and objects of this journal will not allow us to lay the statement 
of them before our readers. 

We are authorised to say, that Dr. Elliotson is willing and anxious to 
submit them to the observation of any medical or scientific men who ate 
desirous of prosecuting the inquiry, and to institute any tests on their reality 
which may be suggested to him, provided the council of University Col- 
lege can be induced to withdraw their opposition to the investigation. 
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IRELAND. 


“* Peace hath her victories, 
No less renowned than war.” Milton's Sonnets. 


Tas accession of the present Cabinet to office introduced a momentous 
change, pregnant with the it wa results, into the system of Irish’ govern- 
ment. ‘To England and Scotland the era of Reform dates from the form- 
ation of Earl Grey’s ministry in the winter of 1830: to Ireland from the 
return of Lord Melbourne to the helm in the spring of 1835. However, 
when we speak of reform in Ireland, we do not employ the word in the sense 
ordinarily attached to it by Englishmen. Up to the present hour the great 
measure which remodelled our representative system has been to the Irish 

ople, as far as legislative improvements are concerned, a dead letter. 

hile with us its womb has been blessed with the stately offspring of a 
Municipal Reform, an amended Poor Law, a Tithe Commutation, a free 
Indian ‘T'rade, and other measures of subordinate but considerable value, on 
the other side of the Channel it has been utterly barren; or its produce has 
been confined to a few enactments, of that minute character, and humble 
usefulness, which either eluded the keen sight ofa factious Opposition, or were 
deemed unworthy to call forth the exertion of its strength. ‘The reform to 
Ireland has been in the field of government, not of legislation; but fortu- 
nately administrative reforms were those which the state of that country most 
imperiously demanded. ‘The advantage to Ireland would, unquestionably, 
have been signal, had the measures of the legislature, for the last three 
years, co-operated with those of the government in elevating her social 
condition; but supposing the alternative to have been propounded to that 
country, —the benefits of reformed laws and institutions upon the one 
hand, or those of a reformed administration of all the powers of executive 
authority upon the other, —no reflecting Irishman would have hesitated. No 
reduction of the Church, no reform of the Corporations, could have yielded 
one tenth part of the advantages of a reformed dispensation of the law, of 
a reformed distribution of patronage, of a vigorous prosecution of crime, of 
a vigilant and energetic control over public functionaries, — all the advan- 
tages, in short, of a Government studious of the welfare of the country, and 
indefatigable in its efforts to promote it. 

The remarkable results of the Earl of Mulgrave’s government render its 
history, and the consideration of its principles, a most attractive and important 
subject. Those results divide themselves into two classes; one consisting of 
the moral and social improvements that have taken place on the immediate 
theatre of this brilliant administration; the other of the collateral and con- 
sequential benefits which it has been the instrument of conferring upon the 
kingdom at large. We may regard it in the two aspects of Pacification and 
Union; either as tranquillizing Ireland, or as strengthening and consoli- 
dating the empire. 

It is curious to trace the progress of the government in question from its 
outset, and observe the gradations of its rise in public confidence, with the 
corresponding extensions of the sphere of its utility; to observe how doubt 
grew into reliance; how reliance begot attachment, and how attachment 
ripened into enthusiasm. The names and political reputations of the new 

‘Iceroy and Secretary challenged, no doubt, the respect and confidence of 

le country upon whose hazardous government they entered. Lord Mul- 
grave wore upon his forehead the peaceful honours gathered in his govern- 
ment of Jamaica, where he first developed that high order of administrative 
talent which he has since so successfully exhibited upon a wider field. In 

Morpeth, also, the people of Ireland beheld a nobleman, whose name 
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might well have set the stamp of enlightenment and integrity upon an 
government of which he was a member. His lordship was personally known 
to the Irish reformers, from whom, a few years before, his strenuous and elo. 
quent advocacy of Catholic Emancipation had won the tribute of a public 
entertainment in the capital. 

But, these circumstances notwithstanding, the first days of the new ad- 
ministration were not unshaded with distrust. The errors of the former 
Whig viceroys were recent; and the wounds those errors inflicted were stilj 
bleeding. The people of Ireland had had experience of governments liberal 
in theory and Tory in practice. ‘They had seen well-intentioned rulers de- 
feating, by their own measures, their own objects. They had seen that 
deplorable vacillation, so often and so easily mistaken for duplicity; that 
unhappy compromise between right and wrong, in which wrong is sure to 
decide the character of the transaction; that dimness of vision, and want of 
the discernment of spirits, which confuses friend and enemy, showers pre- 
ferment on the unworthy, and sends desert away empty. They had seen, 
and they had felt, the system of conducting a Whig administration with Tory 
instruments ; — that * diversified mosaic,” described by Burke, “a curious 
show, but utterly unsafe to stand on.” ‘They had seen, in Dublin Castle, 
the phenomena of Lord Chatham’s cabinet; Whig and Tory * pigging in 
the same truckle-bed;” liberality upon one side of the desk, and bigotry 
upon the other. The Lieutenant courted popularity ; the Secretary seemed 
only ambitious of public hatred; and though neither Sir William Gosset nor 
Mr. Blackburne wore the purple sash, the purple within was not the less 
notorious. 

With intense anxiety, therefore, the Reformers of Ireland watched the 
first movements of Lord Mulgrave’s government. Would it follow the steps 
of its predecessors, or avoid them? Imitation was failure; to shun was to 
succeed, 

The appointment of Mr. Drummond, in the room of Sir William Gosset, 
to the important post of Under-Secretary, and of Mr. Perrin to the office 
of Attorney-General, decided the question, and fixed the character of the 
new regime. Ireland saw, for the first time, a thoroughly popular admi- 
nistration. ‘The symmetry of its structure at once indicated its spirit and 
laid the grounds of its success. 

The popular party laid a strong and just emphasis upon the selection of 
an under-secretary upon whom the country could rely. ‘The place is one 
of very great importance; considerably more prominent and influential 
than the corresponding office in England, where the home secretary is him- 
self a constant resident at the seat of government. When the Secretary 
for Ireland is in London, as he necessarily is for a considerable portion of 
the year, attending to his parliamentary duties, the under-secretary is the 
chief or only medium of intercourse between the executive and the public. 
The bulk of the business of the country passes through his hands: his in- 
fluence over the manner of executing the law and administering justice in 
he provinces is extensive ; he corresponds or converses upon a vast variety 
of topics, embracing matters of the most serious local or general interest, 
with magistrates, police officers, public functionaries in every department, 
as well as numbers of private individuals, with whom it is either desirable 
or necessary to hold communication. The place is one, the discharge of 
whose duties brings the policy and spirit of the Government so constantly 
into public view, and public discussion, that the character of an Irish 
administration is always vitally affected by the political principles and 
official abilities of the person holding it. It was for these reasons that the 
Irish reformers laid so much stress upon the choice of a successor to Sir 
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William Gosset, and received the nomination of the gentleman who now so 
ably fills the arduous office in question, as a pledge that the affairs of the 
country were at length to be conducted with vigour and consistency. ‘The 

intment of Mr. Drummond reflected the highest credit upon the saga- 
city of the Lord Lieutenant, as it has very largely contributed to promote 
the popularity, reputation, and success of his government. 

Uniformity of conduct was the natural result of uniformity of composition. 
The heart was right; the eye was single; the hand steady; the course 
straight. Call it a party government if you will: —the party it adopted 
was the nation! It courted the affections of the people. Let us review the 
steps by which it won them. If it has deserved well of the country, let it 
have the due meed of our applause; if, in pursuing the interests of the 
many, it has done injustice to the few, there will be a fair set-off against its 
merits, and it will be our province to strike the balance. 

Of the legislative projects of the present Ministry, for the relief and im- 
provement of Ireland, it will suffice to remark, that they have been distin- 
guished by their comprehensiveness and unity of purpose; not a heap of 
incongruous measures, but an harmonious system, animated by one great 
and ruling principle of policy,—to nationalize the laws and establishments 
of that country, and connect it with the rest of the kingdom by the fast 
bond of equal benefits and kindred institutions. Upon this principle they 
founded their ill-fated tithe-bills; only too narrow in their scope, only 
too moderate in the alterations they proposed. Upon this principle they 
introduced their Municipal Reform, so long factiously opposed, so late 
churlishly conceded. Upon this principle they remodelled the Constabu- 
lary department: upon this they erected their Poor-Law Bill; a measure 
benign in its spirit, though necessarily precarious, perhaps hazardous in its 
operation and effects. ‘The system was one of statesmanlike size and com- 
pass: it embraced the whole range of the wants and grievances of the 
country. If its authors have not been permitted to complete it, —if their 
enlightened projects, for the relief and improvement of Ireland, have some- 
times been defeated, sometimes mutilated, always embarrassed and de- 
layed, — the success they have not met with, they have at least deserved : — 
theirs is the merit of having made the case of Ireland their diligent and 
anxious study ; theirs is the honour of the broad view, the deep consider- 
ation, the parental anxiety, and the bold effort. As to the chief sufferers 
by the delays or defeats of justice, the Irish people themselves, they entered 
intelligently into the difficulties that beset their benefactors; accepted their 
services with gratitude; cheered their exertions with cordiality; charged 
each disappointment to its proper author; received the spirit of the Bill as 
some compensation for the loss of the Act. 

In the administrative department, where the power of a factious opposition 
Was confined to an abusive speech in Parliament, or a vituperative paragraph 
in the newspapers, the friends of Ireland were comparatively unfettered, and 
hot only designed the protection of the people, and the improvement of the 
rei but carried their intentions into effect. ‘The repeated defeats of 
48 egislative plans stimulated the Government to redoubled efforts for 
it oe good, where there was no obstruction to their measures that 
eh more than courage and perseverance to surmount. The admi- 
snd ne of Lord Mulgrave has been an unintermitted series of reforms; 
lat wigan re happened, as we have remarked already, that ial * 
rt ons which lay within the reach of the Executive were those W uch 

© state of Ireland most imperatively demanded, —a reformed magis- 
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of public justice in all its stages — the scrupulous exclusion of violent 
tisans from office — the uniform preference of men of popular principles, 
feelings, and connections, in the distribution of patronage in every depart. 
ment — the steady and dispassionate exercise of all the powers of govern. 
ment; blending clemency with vigour; protecting all, unjustly favourin 
none ; accessible to remonstrance, deaf to clamour, whether the roar of the 
“ itinerant agitator,” or the bluster of a seditious journal: 

Compare Ireland in 1838 with Ireland in 1835. Never, perhaps, did go 
brief an interval bring forth so fair a train of reforms and improvements, 
We shall go into no minutie of detail, inconsistent with the scope of the 
present article, unintelligible perhaps to the English reader. To the salient 
points alone we shall direct our attention. 

There was, first. the reform of the Constabulary; converting the worst. 
constructed civil force that ever disgraced a civilised country into the best 
organised and the most efficient. ‘The reformation in this department placed 
a powerful instrument of peace in the hands of the executive, and enabled 
it to prosecute, with success, the great object of introducing our English 
habits of order and subordination amongst the peasantry of Ireland. 

There was, then, the reform of the Court of Quarter Sessions. The ma- 
chinery for the prosecution of crime was improved with as much care as the 
instrument for overawing and repressing it. ‘The court in question — the 
tribunal to which the great bulk of those minor offences, which constitute 
the first steps in the career of outrage, are properly amenable —was purged 
of a variety of abuses, which had rendered its proceedings, in many counties, 
a caricature of justice and an asylum for delinquency. ‘rom the constitution 
of the new office of Crown Prosecutor in this court, and from the appoint 
ment of Assistant Barristers, uniting to liberal principles professional abi- 
lity, the most beneficial results have flowed; the reputation of the law has 
been exalted amongst the classes in whose opinion it is most important that 
its character should be spotless; and crime has been taught to count upon 
punishment with that high degree of confidence which is the best defence of 
public morality and order. 

We should dwell upon the bold and important steps that were taken to 
protect the counties from the infliction of Orange sheriffs, and upon various 
other measures essential to the pure administration of justice, but that, even 
while we write, a reform more remarkable than any we have mentioned, — 
indeed, we may say the master-piece of Lord Mulgrave’s government, —has 
been announced to the public. A revision of the Magistracy ! The com- 
mencement of the new reign presented the Lord Lieutenant with an ops 
portunity not to be neglected for this great and crowning reformation. 
Considerable improvement had been effected in detail; a few men like 
Colonel Verner had been removed from the commission; but the Irish 
magistracy craved more than a partial correction. It required a rare 
and thorough revision, founded upon a close scrutiny of its materials, an 
directed by sound principles both of selection and exclusion. A circular 
letter, dated Dublin Castle, 4th May, 1838, addressed by Mr. Drummond 
to the Lord Lieutenants of the Irish counties, contained the announcement 
of a revision upon this scale and of this character. In this able circular— 
upon the whole the most remarkable of the many admirable and statesmal 
like documents which have proceeded upon various important occasions from 
the same office, and the same hand —the principles upon which the govern- 
ment proceeded in carrying into effect this great design are perspicuous'y 
and powerfully stated. eee 

The steady flow of patronage in the channels of merit and popularity . 
another characteristic trait of the present Irish government. With few 
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ceptions (the errors from which the most vigilant administrations are not 
exempt,) the Irish appointments, for the last three years, have been made 
upon every sound principle of choice, and have both secured the efficient 
discharge of official duty, and added to the power and confidence of the 
popular party. ‘T’here is one point connected with this subject too striking 
to escape our observation. ‘The Act of Emancipation was, for the first time, 
carried steadily into effect, and the distinction between Catholic and Protest- 
ant overlooked in the distribution of place and power. Nor is it less worthy 
of note that the ‘Tories, by whom that great measure was passed, have uniformly 
and virulently assailed every appointment made under its provisions; and 
this course have they pursued, notwithstanding the fact that the Catholic 
promotions to the chief employments have been considerably fewer than 
those of the other persuasion; and although, in most cases, the Catholics 
advanced have been men of the first professional eminence and private 
respectability. ‘The fierce attacks that have been made upon the promo- 
tions of such men as Mr. O’Loghlen and Mr. Woulfe demonstrate, in the 
most transparent manner, with what fidelity to the spirit of the Emancipa- 
tion Act the Tories are prepared to administer Irish affairs. It was found 
impracticable to govern Ireland upon the principle of excluding the Catho- 
lies, when exclusion was the genius of the law. Is it practicable now, when 
the law itself unlocks the doors of office ? 

The excellence of the appointments in the law department has only been 
disputed by those whose cavils possess the valuable property of setting the 
stamp of the highest merit upon everything that attracts their censure. In 
the choice of the officers of public justice, through all the degrees of dignity, 
the Irish government has not merely exercised a sound judgment, but a 
caution almost religious. The present rulers of Ireland have been influenced 
by the deepest sense of the vital consequence of committing the administra- 
tion of the laws to able and spotless hands. ‘They have acted upon the 
principle that a judge should resemble the wife of Ceesar; that the stream 
of justice must be bright to be salubrious; lucid as Pharphar, to possess the 
healing qualities of Jordan. No wonder, therefore, that their appointments 
to the Bench have so mortally offended the party which never disposed of a 
seat upon it, except to reward an industrious bigot, or a flaming partisan ;— 
which did not always, it is true, overlook legal acquirement and professional 
distinction, but never overlooked the more commanding claims of tried hos- 
tility to the cause of civil and religious freedom. 

_ The names of the men whom Lord Mulgrave has raised to the high 
judicial posts are sufficient of themselves to repel every calumny that has 
assailed their promotions. A list that contains the names of O’Loghlen, 
Richards, Perrin, Woulfe, challenges scrutiny and defies clamour. Three 
of these gentlemen have united to eminent professional reputation a high 
parliamentary character, and enjoy the respect and confidence of the British 
as well as the Irish public. Mr. Richards, comparatively unknown in Eng- 
land, not having had a seat in parliament, had every claim to the ermine that 
either large practice at the bar, or the honourable and efficient discharge for 
two years of the functions of Solicitor and Attorney General, could esta lish. 

But these men were all Liberals! Yes, stanch ones. Nay more, liberality 
of principle was one of the merits that advanced them. In Plato’s republic 
it Is easy to contrive it so that the judge shall be of no political complexion ; 
but in the existing state of things, at least in Ireland, the judge must belong 
to one school of politics or another. The best, or, perhaps we should Say; 
the least mischievous politics for a judge, is therefore the only question; 
and the more extended the party to which he belongs, the evil of his con- 
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nection with it is clearly the less likely to affect his estimation with the 
public. When the party spreads into a people, and party politics become 
popular politics, and party spirit public spirit, the evil, to say the least of it, 
is most diminished; more particularly in the case of those judicial officers 
who, like the assistant barristers, dispense the law amongst the denser strata 
of society. 

As to the common ground taken in dealing with a clamour which indeed 
only deserves a glance of ridicule, — the ground, namely, that all govern- 
ments, for their own safety, must bestow their patronage upon their political 
adherents, we are under no necessity to adopt it. The advantage of a 
liberal government is, that the best appointment for its own interest is also 
the best for that of the country. No circumstance more strongly marks 
the unfitness of the Tories to govern Ireland, than that the plainest rules of 
party policy compel them to confine their judicial promotions to the mem- 
bers of a small faction, the worst imaginable depositaries of the sacred 
functions of the judge. 

But better than any, or all, of the measures at which we have glanced, 
was their common pervading spirit, — the spirit of justice and reliance, — 
the spirit of friendship and protection, — that expansion of the parental feel- 
ing, which constitutes the essence and true principle of good government. 
This spirit went forth through the country like a messenger of peace, and 
wrought marvellous conversions to law and order. — It possessed itself of all 
the sources of influence over the habits and feelings of the people ; it took 
possession of the strongholds that command opinion, and keep the passes 
to public confidence. It entered the middle classes powerfully, and en- 
gaged their enthusiastic aid in the undertakings of the Executive; it 
caught, it fascinated, it vanquished and led captive all the leaders and cap- 
tains of the old corps of agitation, from its head quarters in the capital to its 
remotest cantonment in the provinces, and changed the missionary of des- 
peration into the apostle of hope and satisfaction: it worked upon the 
Catholic clergy—that great exciting or controlling instrument—and gained 
its hearty co-operation in the great enterprise of peace. It spread itself from 
its fountain in the Castle through all the departments of the public service, 
and gave the novel air of popularity and protectorship to establishments 
never before regarded but as haunts of bigotry, or vantage-grounds of party. 

Before a government thus active, thus vigorous, thus respected and be- 
loved, political agitation and agrarian insurrection rapidly gave way. We 
have seen the majesty of the law sustained in Ireland, as it is in England, 
by the exercise of its ordinary powers, and none others, — by the constable’s 
staff and the prestige of constituted authority. We have seen the tranquil- 
lity of Ireland preserved, for the first time, (and amidst circumstances the 
most trying, obstacles the most vexatious, and motives to excitement the most 
powerful,) without a Coercion Act, or an Arms Bill. Upon more than one 
occasion the Lord Lieutenant was urgently solicited to adopt the harsher 
provisions of the statute-book, for the suppression of some slight and occa- 
sional local disturbances. With a courageous and just confidence in the 
principle and spirit of his administration, the noble lord uniformly refused 
to comply with these requests; and, in every instance, the success of the 
mild experiment demonstrated the wisdom of abstaining from the harsh 
measure. Ireland has now been governed for three years, without the ex- 
ertion of a power unknown to the common law of the kingdom ; and those 
three years have been years of profound peace, and progressive morality, 
civilisation, and general improvement. The “ Pacata Hibernia” of our 
days has been the work of the statesman. Not with the sword has the 
peace of that country been established, or the submission of its people been 
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extorted, to make it an unmeet tribute at the feet of female Majesty, or 
an unseemly Coronation-offering to a Maiden Queen. By means, indeed, 
far different have these magnificent results been produced, — 


“¢ Without injustice, war, or violence ; 
By deeds of peace; by wisdom eminent ; 
By virtue, clemency.” 


And these are facts that ought to sink deep into the English mind, bound 
up indissolubly, as English interests are, with Irish. The peace and welfare 
of Ireland are the welfare and peace of England. Ireland is too great a 
limb of the empire to be misgoverned with impunity, or governed wisely and 
justly without the benefits of such an administration extending themselves 
to every part of the United Kingdom. The existing Irish government 
would be scarcely less popular upon this side of the Channel than upon the 
other, were the close and vital connection of the two countries thoroughly 
understood. In earning the reputation of the ablest and most successful 
Viceroy that ever represented the Crown in Ireland, Lord Mulgrave has 
also entitled himself to a high place amongst British statesmen. Consulting 
Irish interests anxiously and studiously, sympathising with Irish grievances 
deeply and sincerely, relying upon the Irish people generously and boldly, 
administering Irish affairs prudently, liberally, impartially, and successfully, 
the noble Jord has made our name respected, our government popular, our 
authority stable. And it is also to be recollected, that, while our power has 
been advanced, and our character redeemed, our treasure has likewise been 
economised. We have paid no enormous sums for our peaceful victories : 
we have planted our power on a broad and firm basis without an increase of 
our military establishment; we have purchased Irish attachment at so low a 
rate as a little kindness and common sense; we have at length discovered 
the secret that good government is thrift, and the “ cheap defence of nations” 
justice. When lenity and cruelty play for a kingdom,” says Shakespeare, 
“the gentlest gamester is the soonest winner.” 

In nothing was the spirit of the government more conspicuous than in the 
personal conduct and exertions of the distinguished individuals at its head. 
The personnel of an administration has never, perhaps, been felt more sen- 
sibly, — more beneficially. 

Amidst circumstances singularly difficult, irritating beyond measure and 
conception, the qualities of boldness, prudence, temper, were indispensable, 
and the Viceroy possessed them eminently. To the courage to strike, he unites 
the discretion that strikes in season, and that lofty serenity which makes the 
blows of his adversaries fall upon his crest harmless. Upon no occasion, either 
by timidity or passion, has he given the foes of his government— a small, but 
an active band—the slightest advantage over him. His acts bore that stamp 
of deliberation, which overawed while they exasperated; and his rebukes, 
in speech and writing, were couched in that happy vein, between energetic 
retort and quiet sarcasm, which showed that he equally remembered the 
height of his own station and the contempt due to his assailants. The Tory 
lordling who vented his malice at the county-meeting, or in his place in parlia- 
ment, discovered that to buzz was easier than to sting. The pert corporator, 
who abused the liberty of official access and address, to ineult the presence- 
room with his impertinent lectures, was taught that insolence was not always 
provocation, and that it was a more feasible achievement to demonstrate ex- 
treme presumption and vulgarity, than to ruffle the calm of the viceregal 
dignity and scorn. But the speeches of Lord Mulgrave, in which we in- 
clude his replies to popular addresses, did more than chastise the effrontery 
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of opposition; they materially assisted in diffusing the spirit of his govern. 
ment among the people. They were the voice of encouragement; invitations 
to order; cheering announcements of protection to everything but crime, 
His lordship’s progresses through the provinces in the first year of his admi- 
nistration scattered the seeds of social improvement wide: and they fell 
upon no stony soil, but one that promptly seconded a husbandry so enlight- 
ened and so noble. The people received with open hearts and arms the 
first Lieutenant who presented the majesty of the law in its attractive attri. 
butes, and showed them the crown of Protestant Britain adorned with its 
best jewel. In the southern counties, Jong unaccustomed to those mild 
qualities in which the true force of government resides, his reception was 
enthusiastic; the insurgent delivered up his pike — the incendiary quenched 
his brand —the demagogue renounced his frantic projects: the founder 
of the dispensation of clemency and justice was hailed with the due honours 
of a patron and deliverer, wherever he bent his steps. 
“ Fame runs before him as a morning star, 

And shouts of joy salute him from afar ; 

Each house receives him as a guardian god, 

And consecrates the place of his abode.” 


The Secretary, in his place in the House of Commons, has sustained his 
part in the labours of the government with indefatigable industry, consum- 
mate talent, and a brilliant and rapidly growing reputation. No member 
of the lower House has made within the last few years a larger accession of 
character than Lord Morpeth. Nor is it merely as an effective debater 
that his lordship has been thus successful, but in the higher range of ora- 
torical power. Some passages of his speech in 1836 upon the question of 
the Church, have been stereotyped in the memory of most who read and all 
who heard it. In the present Session, Lord Morpeth has spoken on 
several occasions with tit ability. ‘The curs from the northern ken- 
nels yelped at his heels, and had cause to deplore their rashness. 


“ The puppy howl'd, and bleeding lay ; 
The steed in peace pursued his way.” 


The speech of the noble lord, on the third reading of the Irish Poor-Rate 
Bill, was acknowledged to have been the best that had been made in the 
House of Commons on that question. Lord Morpeth may be said with 
truth to be the first Irish Secretary who ever reaped the highest honours of 
a minister in that arduous employment. ‘To him it has been more than a 
school of official dexterity: it has been a field of statesmanlike exertion; 
his lordship has established a brilliant public character in a post, where to 
avoid disgrace has for centuries been considered enough of glory. 

The popular spirit of the present Irish government is the capital charge 
against it; into this all the particular accusations easily resolve themselves. 
Now it is precisely because it is popular that it has been successful. This 
popularity is the secret of its pacificatory virtue. Had it been less popular, 
it would have been Jess triumphant over crime and turbulence. The only 
question is, whether this popularity has been earned by partial measures; 
bought by a lax administration of the laws ; purchased by pandering to the 
bad passions of the people, winking at their disorders, encouraging their 
crimes? Ask its enemies, not its friends. Ask the Tory judges, who, cit- 
cuit after circuit, have congratulated and complimented the orand juries upon 
the progressive decrease of crime, and the thickening evidence of advancing 
order! Ask my Lord rite my who declared in his place in parlia- 
ment that, since the period of the Union, the law had never been so vigo- 
rously enforced as by the present rulers of Ireland! Ask the statistical 
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returns, Which exhibit a continual diminution of all crimes of the blacker or 

ver character, and at the same time a parallel and simultaneous augment- 
ation of committals And convictions; —the former demonstrating the quick- 
ened eye and strengthened arm of authority; the latter, the heightened 
efficiency and probity of the courts of justice! All this social and moral 
improvement, thus irrefragably demonstrated, is primarily ascribable to the 
administrative reforms at which we have glanced; but it was the Depa? 
spirit of the government that both originated these reforms, and made them 
operative and successful. 

We shall not defend a British government against the charge of popu- 
larity! It may be laid down as a tolerably safe general maxim in politics, 
that an unpopular government is a bad one. An enlightened and benign 
government may be the object of a transient gust of popular discontent ; 
but could only be permanently unpopular amongst a nation of fiends or lu- 
natics, ‘The mere fact of the deep and intense hatred with which Tory 
governments are uniformly regarded in Ireland, is sufficient evidence that 
they have always administered the affairs of that country in the most cor- 
rupt and unfeeling manner. Detested for their past conduct, that detesta- 
tion now operates as a permanent incapacity for office. ‘Thus, by a just 
retribution, and a natural moral order, the crimes of that party have be- 
come their punishment. 

The Tory leaders well know the use of popularity to a government: Sir 
Robert Peel understands it. At the head of the powerful opposition in 
which he not unreasonably exults, what would not Sir Robert give, could 
he reckon, amongst the other sources of his strength, were it merely the 
chance of a little popularity in Ireland? Potent, as he is, at the head of his 
“Three Hundred,” we suspect a little Irish good-will would add materiall 
to his confidence, and pitch his exultations some notes higher. Often does 
the thought of Ireland overcast the radiant dreams of Downing Street, and 
chill the ardour with which he clutches the air-drawn keys of office. Sir 
Robert knows that a majority of thirty, with the fidelity, support, loyalty, 
attachment, and enthusiasm of Ireland, is a stronger basis for a Ministry 
than a majority of one hundred, paralysed by Irish disturbance, harassed 
with Irish exactions, and stunned with the well-known roar of Irish agi- 
tation. ‘There are men who occupy seats beside the Tory leader, and behind 
him, whose faces he never sees without the agonising recollection that such 
are his only friends in Ireland,—that such must be his instruments of 
power, — such his donees of office, — such his only agents for purchasing up 
the affections of that country. 

Let us figure to ourselves the situation of a Tory Viceroy under a Peel 
administration! How fascinating, in contrast, with Lord Mulgrave’s! 
Upon the one hand the paltry support of the nation: upon the other the 
magnificent alliance of Colonel Perceval. On this side the sore evil of 
popularity: on the other the inestimable advantage of universal odium. 
Here all the avenues to public confidence open: there the same avenues 
sealed hermetically. Alluring and delightful prospect! How the rooted 
and never-slumbering hostility of the great body of the people would oil the 
Wheels of a Haddington or Winchelsea regime! How joyously would run 
the course of viceregal power, sparkling and dashing with the vivacity of 
agrarian outrage, and the foam and din of political agitation! ‘Then the 
reports to the Home Office would be so full of cheer, and the allusions to 
Ireland in Queen’s speeches so vastly pleasant. How calmly the Tory Pre- 
mier would recline on his Irish pillow! not a crumpled rose-leaf to disturb 
his statesmanlike meditations. 
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“ Wirnin the memory of persons who have not yet passed the meridian of 
life, the possibility of traversing by the steam-engine the channels and seas 
that surround and intersect these islands, was regarded as the dream of 
enthusiasts. Nautical men and men of science rejected such speculations 
with equal incredulity, and with little less than scorn for the understandings 
of those who could for a moment entertain them. Yet have we lived to 
witness the steam-engine traversing, not these channels and seas alone, but 
sweeping the face of the waters round every coast in Europe. The seas 
which interpose between our Asiatic dominions and Egypt, and those which 
separate our own shores from our West-Indian possessions, have offered an 
equally ineffectual barrier to its power. Nor have the terrors of the Pacific 
prevented the * Enterprise’ from doubling the Cape, and reaching the shores 
of India. If steam be not used as the only means of connecting the most 
distant habitable points of our planet, it is not because it is inadequate to 
the accomplishment of that end, but because the supply of the material 
from which at the present moment it derives its powers is restricted by local 
and accidental circumstances.” * 

The irresistible energy of British enterprise, aided by the inexhaustible 
resources of national art and science, is rapidly enlarging these limits, not 
indeed as yet by the discovery of a new element of power (though even that 
may not be far distant), but by economising the consumption, and im- 
proving the application of the combustible to the properties of which the 
nation is already so largely indebted for her greatness. 

When we pause and look back upon the birth and growth of steam power, 
it is impossible not to be filled with astonishment at the colossal magnitude 
to which it has already attained, though it cannot be justly regarded 
as having passed the state of adolescence. It is little more than sixty 
years since Watt found the steam-engine a mere pump (and not a very 
perfect one), used for the drainage of mines; and within a few short 
years afterwards, he bestowed upon it powers, the extent and influence of 
which on the well-being of the human race have thrown into the shade 
every other production of art or science. Whether we regard the history 
of this invention as to time or place, the effects which it has produced, or 
the means by which it has produced these effects, we find every thing 
to gratify our national pride, excite our wonder, and command our ad- 
miration. 

Within the last century the steam-engine had its birth, and was cradled 
in Britain. The offspring of British genius, it was fostered by British 
enterprise, and supported by British capital. It has grown with a rapidity 
which has no example in the annals of mechanical invention to its present 
giant stature. ‘To enumerate its effects would be to count almost every 
comfort and every luxury of civilised life. It has increased the sum of 
human happiness, not only by calling new pleasures into existence, but by 
so cheapening former enjoyments as to render them attainable by those 
who never could have hoped to share them. Nor are these effects confined 
to England alone; they extend over the whole civilised world; and the 
savage tribes of America, Asia, and Africa, already begin to feel in @ 


* Lardner on the Steam Engine, 6th edit. London, 1836. Also Edinburgh Review, October, 
1839, p. 104. 
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thousand ways, directly and indirectly, the advantages of this all-powerful 
agent. , : ‘ : 
Regarded as affecting the material condition of man, the steam-engine 
has no rival. Considered as a moral and social agent, it may be placed be- 
side, if not before, the press. Extensive as were the former powers of that 
vast instrument of intellectual advancement, who can measure the augment- 
ation which its influence has received from its combination with the steam- 
engine ? 

ut among the unnumbered benefits which this creation of Watt has 
showered on mankind, there is assuredly none attended with consequences 
of such magnitude and importance as the powers of locomotion, both by 
land and water, which it has conferred upon us. Every line of easy and 
rapid intercommunication between nation and nation is a new bond of 
amity, and a channel through which streams of reciprocal beneficence will 
fow. ‘The extension of commercial relations thus produced will generate 
community of interests, and will multiply the motives for the maintenance. 
of universal peace. Channels will be opened, through which information 
and knowledge will pass from people to people; civilisation will be stimu- 
lated, morals elevated, taste cultivated, manners refined. ‘The temples of 
superstition will be rased to the ground, the darkness of ignorance dis- 
veled, national antipathies uprooted, and the population of the globe taught 
to regard themselves as denizens of one great commonwealth, and children 
of one common FaTHer. 

Such are the benefits which flow from the triple league of the Steam- 
engine with the Press, the Ship, and the Railway. ‘These are the Combined 
Powers to which nations may securely tender unqualified allegiance. This 
is the true Holy Alliance, which will cause the sceptre to tremble in the 
hands of the despot, and the chains to fall from the limbs of the slave. 

The general expression of astonishment and mutual congratulation which 
has followed the recent accomplishment of the voyages of the steam ships, 
the “ Great Western” and “ Sirius,” though natural, and excusable on the 
part of the public generally, would, if shared by men of practical science, 
betray a culpable breach of allegiance to the sovereignty of steam, and an 
unpardonable ignorance of the actual state of that power. Undoubtedly 
the project of throwing a steam bridge across the wide waste of the Atlantic, 
and permanently uniting the capitals of the eastern and western world by 
such means, is one of the grandest enterprises on which mechanical skill has 
ever yet ventured. But the splendour of this undertaking does not arise 
from the accomplishment of one, two, or even several voyages; for of the 
practicability of that no doubt, so far as we have heard or read, has ever 
been expressed by any one who has taken a part in the discussion of this 
question. We have ourselves looked upon these proceedings with profound 
interest ; we have been present at the debates on the question at the meetings 
of the British Association, as well at Liverpool as at Bristol; and we have 
seen most of what has been made public on the subject through the press, 
but have never yet heard or seen the abstract practicability of the project dis- 
puted or doubted ; in fact, it could not be so. A vessel having as her cargo 
a couple of steam engines, and some hundred tons of coals, would be, ceteris 
paribus, as capable of crossing the Atlantic as a vessel transporting the same 
weight of any other cargo; a steam vessel would, it is true, labour under some 
comparative disadvantage, owing to the obstruction presented by her paddle- 
wheels, and the paddle-boxes which cover them ; still, however, it would be 
preposterous to suppose that these impediments would render impracticable 

et passage to New York. If, therefore, such a vessel merely transported 
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her machinery and fuel, without working the one or consuming the other, she 
would still make the voyage. ‘That a steam ship may be a tolerably , 
sailing vessel, is proved by the fact, that the steam frigate Medea, one of the 
most efficient steamers in the service of the Admiralty, accompanied the fleet 
many thousand miles, propelled by sails, and without working her engines 
at all, If then a steam ship, viewed merely as a sailing vessel, freighted 
with engines and coals, can traverse the Atlantic with certainty, how absurd 
is it to suppose that the abstract practicability of such a ship making the 
voyage to New York, with the aid of her machinery and fuel, as a propelling 
power, can be for a moment doubted !* 


* It has lately been erroneously stated in one of the public journals, and copied into most of the 
newspapers and periodicals which notice such subjects, that, at the meeting of the British Asso. 
ciation held at Bristol, in August 1836, Dr. Lardner, in a discussion which took place in the 
mechanical section, contended that a steam voyage from England to New York was a physical 
impossibility ; and that he was prepared to prove it so by theoretical reasoning. Having reason 
to know that Dr. Lardner never entertained, and, therefore, never expressed any such opinion, we 
have referred to the reports of the proceedings published at the time, and have found in the Tres 
newspaper of the 27th of August, 1837, a report, of which the following is an extract, in which 
the italics ere ours; — 

Thursday, Aug. 25, 
“Section or Mecuanicat Science. 
{Mr. Davies Gilbert in the Chair.]} 

“ Mr, Caatrierp read a very long essay on naval architecture. 

“ Mr. Ewnys gave a long account of the working of the Cornish steam engines. 

* The section beeame very impatient, and called for Dr. Lardner. 

* Mr, Thomas Moore came into the room, and was received with much applause. 

“Sream Communication with Distant Pants. 

* Dr. Larpner said, he could not open the important business which had been appointed for 
this day without expressing his regret that, important as it unquestionably was, and involving as it 
did the interest of large branches of commerce, it should have interfered with another inquiry 
which, if less attractive for the moment, was in no respect inferior in its ultimate value, ‘The very 
circumstance of the present and pressing interest which was felt upon this subject of steam com- 
munication to distant parts of the world — the fact that already considerable investment of capital 
had been made in such speculations — was a circumstance which would somewhat embarrass them 
in arriving at a safe and certain conclusion, because it would be obvious that it would, more or less, 
engender in the minds of a considerable portion prejudices which would,be liable to bias them, 
unless they used a good deal of self-control, and brought with it the exercise of their own judg- 
ment. He would therefore beg of every one, and more especially of those who had a direet in- 
terest in the inquiry, to dismiss from their minds all previously formed judgments about it, and more 
especially upon this question to be guarded against the conclusion of mere theory ; for if there was one 
point in practice of a commercial nature which more than another required to be founded on experience, 
it was this one, of extending steam navigation to voyages of extraordinary length. Hle was aware 
that since the question bad arisen in that city, it had been stated that his own opinion was adverse 
to it; that impression was totally wrong: but he did feel, that as steps had been taken to try this 
experiment, great caution should be used in the adoption of the means of carrying it into effect. 
Almost all depended on a first attempt, for a failure would much retard the ultimate consum- 
mation of their wishes. He believed those in the section who knew him would readily aequit him 
of being forward to question the power of steam. He tendered the most unqualified allegiance to 
the sovereignty of steam, but he tendered the allegianee of a free and thinking subject to a con- 
stitutional monarch. He did not bow before the power of steam as an abject slave; and if he 
found a failure in the administration of that power, he attributed it entirely to the ministers. 
( Cheers. )” 

[ The report then gives some calculations of the performances of Admiralty steamers, from which the 
speaker is represented as recommending the coast of Ireland as a point of final departure, in preference 
to making the voyage in one trip from the shores of England. The report concludes as follows) : 

* He would therefore counsel those who proposed to invest capital in this most interesting enter- 
prise to keep in mind certain points to which he would direct their attention. Ist. He would ad- 
vise that the measured tonnage should correspond with the tonnage by displacement. 2d. To go 
to an increased expense in using the best coals, Sd. He would earnestly impress upon them the 
expediency of adopting the paddle-wheels shown in the ‘section yesterday. 4th. He advised the 
proportion of one horse power to four tons, as the best ratio of power to tonnage, 5th. He would 
impress upon them the expediency of giving more attention in the selection of engineers 40 
stokers ; it was a matter of the last importance, and might produce a saving of 30 to 40 per cent. 
With respect to the boilers, he would recommend copper ones. Lastly, He would advise the 
coal boxes to be tanked. (Loud Cheers.) . 

“Mr. Russet would confess he had listened with the greatest delight to the lucid and logical 
observations they had just heard, He would merely add one word —let them try this experiment 
with a view only to the enterprise itself, but on no ‘account to try any new boilers or other ¢%- 
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In fact, no doubt has been entertained or expressed as to the practicability 
of establishing a communication between these countries and New York by 
a line of steam vessels. But a difference of opinion has been entertained as 
to what manner of accomplishing the object may best ensure certainty, 
safety, regularity, and profit; without which last element it is presumed the 
other objects could hardly be secured. Some have been in favour of short- 
ening the voyage as much as possible by taking as the point of final de- 

ure some port on the western coast of Ireland, and the first point of 
arrival the port of Halifax or Boston, from which latter place a railway is 
contemplated to New York. Others recommend Falmouth, others Bristol, 
as the points of final departure; and some hold that a direct voyage from 
Liverpool to New York, by steam, may be rendered sufficiently certain for 
the purposes of commerce. . i 

It is, however, agreed on all hands that to establish this important line of 
communication with the certainty and regularity which are essential will tax 
the powers of the steam-engine to the utmost extent of their present limits ; 
and accordingly every precaution which skill and ingenuity can suggest has 
been taken in the construction and appointment of the vessels selected for 
the voyage. 

Steam navigation has been hitherto chiefly confined, either to the cross- 
ing of narrow seas which separate adjacent countries, such as the Lrish 
Channel, the German Ocean, the Baltic, the Mediterranean ; or to coasting, — 
such as the voyages between port and port of our own islands and other parts 
of Europe, and those of the Mediterranean steamers between Falmouth, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian Isles. For such navigation steam ships 
have great and numerous advantages over sailing vessels, more especially 
for the transport of passengers. In confined seas, and in coasting, their 
superior safety is obvious. Independent in a great degree of the wind, a 
steamer fears no lee shore. If pressed by stress of weather, she has that 
within her which in most cases will carry her into the safe shelter of any 
neighbouring port. Provided with convenient depots at short distances, she 
needs not to fill her tonnage with coals, and thereby limit the magnitude 
and power of her engines, or encroach upon the space which might be pro- 
fitably occupied by passengers, or by objects of commerce. Supplied, 
therefore, with abundant mechanical power, she far outstrips all sailing 
vessels, and puts any such competition completely out of the question ; and 
with ample space for tonnage, she can combine the advantages of passengers 
with the profit of cargo. 

The steam engine, however, like an animal, requires that its periods of 
labour should be of limited duration, and that repose should be allowed at 
reasonable intervals, during which the machinery shall be looked over, 
cleaned, oiled, and put to rights. The service in which steam vessels have 
been hitherto chiefly engaged has admitted of this, without interruption to the 
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periments, but to have a combination of the most approved plans that had yet been adopted. 
(Cheers), 

“Mr. Bavyer then pointed out some errors in the calculations made by Dr, Lardner, which 
would he in favour of the undertaking; he was convinced nine or even ten miles an hour might 
he accomplished, and Dr. Lardner had formed his conclusions upon old vessels, and not from one 
in which everything was done on the most approved principles yet known, and thus reduced pos- 
sibility to certainty. (Cheers). ’ 

“Mr. Firup said, he had made the calculations for the Ordnance on the vessels to Corfu; they 
~~ taken upon an average which included the infancy of the undertaking. j ' 
oit'dine meet in reply said that he thought the voyage practicable ; but he wished fo oar 
alike a . ich would remove the possibility of a doubt ; because, if the first attempt failed, it wou 

«TP Upon the enterprise, and prevent a repetition of the attempt.” 
discussion has created the greatest possible interest.” 
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operation of the machinery ; the frequent arrivals, and the necessary time of 
remaining in port, being generally more than sufficient for these purposes, 

Such vessels are usually constructed and rigged so as to derive from the 
wind, in aid of steam power, all the advantages which sails can confer. Bei 
supplied with fuel in almost unlimited quantity, they never cease to act 
their engines to their full power ; so that their average speed is the greatest 
which can be obtained from the combined powers of steam and sails. 

How different are the circumstances under which the ocean steamers are 
placed, when compared with sailing vessels! The dangers of confined seas 
and coasting navigation no longer menace the majestic ship, which, in con- 
scious security, seems to triumph in the unlimited expanse of water around 
her, and to bound with gladness over the ocean swell. No threatening shore 
is present to call into requisition the peculiar powers of her metkonie 
rival ; no shoals or sand-banks are encountered, on which she may be driven 
by the disobedient wind, and from which her intractable helm and sails can- 
not save her, but among the intricacies of whose channels the powers of 
her rival can conduct her with unerring precision. 

On the other hand, designed expressly by her structure to encounter the 
tumultuous surface of the ocean, having the skill and experience of an hun- 
dred generations of men concentrated to confer on that structure security 
and defence from the perils of the deep, the sailing vessel has, in the 
ocean storm, some advantage, as to safety, over the steam ship, encumbered 
as the latter is by her machinery, by the unwieldy projecting masses of 
her paddle-boxes, and her chimney. 

The danger of fire and explosion in steamers, is another circumstance 
which must operate more in favour of sailing ships in long voyages than 
in the service to which steamers have been hitherto chiefly confined. When 
such accidents have occurred hitherto on board steam ships, they have been 
generally run into port or on shore, a source of safety of which of course 
the ocean steamers will be deprived. 

All these circumstances tend to prove, that in attempting the grand enter- 
prise now undertaken, every source of safety and efficiency which the most 
consummate mechanical and nautical skill can supply should be called into 
requisition ; and although new and untried expedients should be regarded 
with extreme caution, still the exigencies of the case would render it in the 
last degree imprudent not to give every fair trial to these pretensions com- 
patible with security. 

Having watched with feelings of the deepest interest and solicitude the 
progress of these undertakings, it is most gratifying to us to be able to state 
that every thing that skill could accomplish has been effected; and that, in 
the performance of the Great Western*, as compared with the best steam 
ships which have preceded her, there is, as we shall presently show, a con- 
siderable improvement. ‘That a regular, permanent, a i and profitable inter- 
course by steam, in one unbroken passage, can as yet be established between 
England and New York, we are still far from admitting. The experience 
of a succession or two of seasons can alone decide this; but we do most 
gladly acknowledge that our hopes and expectations are brightened, not 
by the mere accomplishment of the voyage, but by what we are informed 
has been the performance of the vessel and the machinery. 


* OF the two vessels which have made this voyage, the “ Sirius” is understood to be temporarily 
placed on the service by a company who have in preparation a very large class of steamships, 
which will ultimately supersede her. It is for this reason, and not from any wish to under-rate the 


— of that vessel, that, in the present notice, we shall confine ourselves chiefly to the Great 
estern, 
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Of various steam vessels whose performances have been submitted to ac- 
curate calculation, the most efficient, antecedent to the present year, all 
‘ngs considered, has been her Majesty’s steam frigate Mepra. This 
yessel, it is true, has been exceeded im speed by some other steamers, 
among which may be mentioned one or two of the post office packets, and 
several steam ships in the service of private companies ; but this increase of 
has been obtained by a disproportionate expenditure of fuel, and a 
numerical comparison of their performance with that of the Mepra has 
shown that in the latter vessel the propelling effect of a given weight of 
fuel has been greater in a ratio which, though it may be disregarded where 
relays of fuel are always accessible, ought not to be overlooked in such a 
roject as the establishment of steam “ liners” on the Atlantic. The 
Medea may therefore be fairly taken to represent the actual state of steam 
navigation up to the date of those discussions respecting long sea voyages by 
steam which have lately attracted so much public attention. 

The average performance of this vessel was calculated from the logs pre- 
served at the Admiralty by Dr. Lardner, and the results thus obtained 
were subsequently confirmed by Mr. P. W. Barlow, who has re-produced 
them in the Appendix to the late edition of ‘Tredgold on the Steam Engine. 
It appears that the average rate of the Medea, with her machinery work- 
ing at full power, was 7°8 geographical miles per hour; and her con- 
sumption of fuel in accomplishing this was at the average rate of 8°3 lbs. of 
coals per hour for each horse-power in her machinery. ‘These results show 
that the distance through which a ton of coals per horse-power propelled 
her was 2100 miles. 

The Medea was built by Lang, who stated at the meeting of the British 
Association held in Liverpool, that he did not consider that if he were then 
to build another vessel of similar magnitude, he could materially improve 
on her model. ‘The machinery was constructed by Messrs. Maudslay and 
Field, and was considered and admitted to be of the very best and most 
efficient kind. 

One of the chief disadvantages which attends the application of the steam- 
engine to propelling the sea-going vessels, arises from the necessity of using 
salt water in the boilers. The injurious effects attending this have lately 
been so often and so fully explained, that we shall now but very briefly 
advert to them. By the evaporation in the boiler, the water alone is con- 
verted into steam, the salt naturally combined with it being left behind. 
This salt is then dissolved in the remaining water, and the continuance of this 
effect renders the water in the boiler more and more salted, until at length, 
a greater quantity of salt is collected than the water is capable of holding in 
solution. The salt is then deposited in the boiler in a solid and uncombined 
form, and attaches itself more or less in the form of scales or incrustation 
to the bottom and sides. But, besides the salt, a small quantity of lime 
and magnesia, contained in sea-water, is deposited, and produces a still more 
ae effect by the tenacity and hardness which it confers upon the incrust- 

on. 

The solid lining thus collected in the interior of the boiler forms a barrier, 
Which is very imperfectly penetrable by heat; and the fire consequently 
acting on the metal of the boiler, may render it red hot, and soften it, 
in those places where the contact of the water is intercepted by a thick 
incrustation. 

_ Several methods have been proposed for mitigating or removing this in- 
jurious effect, of which the most effectual would be to work the boiler with 
water, preserving the condensed steam to replenish it, if this could be 
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done without other countervailing effects. Mr. Hall’s condensers, which have 
been used in the Sirius steam ship, have this for their object : the steam from 
the cylinder is conducted through a series of small tubes, which are con. 
stantly kept cold by being immersed in a cistern of cold water ; in passin 
through this the steam is said to be completely restored to the liquid form, 
and is thence pumped into a reservoir, from which it is conducted back to 
the boiler. It is stated that a very small waste of fresh water takes place, 
which is supplied by the distillation of sea water. The barometer, by which 
the state of the condenser in this engine is measured, is reported, by those 
who have had opportunities of observing it, to indicate a very high degree 
of vacuum — indeed very little below the common barometer. 

To this method of surmounting the injurious effects of sea water it has 
been objected, that condensation by cold surface only is ineffectual; and 
that the high vacuum indicated by Mr. Hall’s barometer must, if the baro- 
meter be correct, be ascribed to his air pumps drawing off the steam which 
his condensers fail to reduce to water. We are not aware whether any deci- 
sive experiments or observations have shown, whether this objection be 
valid or not; but, if it be not, there can be no doubt that this expedient 
of Mr. Hall’s, by keeping the boilers clean, will add most materially to the 
efficiency, durability, and safety of the machinery. It is, however, also ob- 
jected by some, who admit its beneficial effect in preserving the boiler, that 
the increased expense of making and maintaining it is more than equal to 
the advantages it presents. ‘These are questions which time and experience 
alone can decide. 

The method, however, of mitigating the injurious effects of salt water 
which has been most generally practised, is one which, we believe, was 
originally suggested by Mr. Field: it consists in discharging from the 
boiler, from time to time, a quantity of water containing excess of salt, 
and introducing a corresponding quantity of water through the feed pumps. 
In this way, although the water in the boiler would still become more 
salted than sea water, it might be preserved constantly below the point 
of saturation, and the quantity of incrustation or deposit produced might be 
diminished almost without limit. But this process is obviously attended with 
another injurious effect of serious importance, especially in long voyages. 
The water discharged from the boiler is at a high temperature, while that 
which replaces it (even if taken from the condenser, and still more if drawn 
from the sea) will be of a very low temperature; and the loss of fuel thereby 
incurred will be in the combined proportion of the quantity of water dis- 
charged, and the difference between its temperature and that of the water 
introduced. Besides this, the steam-producing power of the boiler is neces- 
sarily diminished by the cooling effect of the excessive feed; and either 
the speed of the vessel necessarily undergoes a corresponding diminution, or 
her boilers must be constructed of greater magnitude than would be neces- 
sary if the process of blowing out were not adopted. 

in the comparatively short trips incidental to channel and coast naviga 
tion, this effect was little felt: the boilers could be cleaned and chiselled 
out at convenient intervals in port, and frequently filled with fresh water, 
without interrupting the passages of the vessel. But as voyages increased 
in length, the process of blowing out became indispensable, and has gene- 
rally been practised, or at least ordered to be practised, in the Mediterra- 
nean steamers. 

The efficiency of the propelling power has depended also on the structure 
and form of the paddle-wheels. The common paddle-wheel is formed of 
boards which radiate from the centre like those of an undershot water- 


wheel. These wheels are tolerably efficient for propelling in smooth water, 
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when their immersion does not exceed the depth of the lowest paddle-board, 
and when the diameter of the wheel has a due proportion to the power and 

itude of the vessel; but when their immersion is deeper, (which will 
be the case in rough weather, in the open sea,) then the action of the boards, 
on entering and leaving water, will have little effect in propulsion ; and the 
moving power, which must nevertheless be expended on them, will be waste- 
fully applied. ‘This defect has been attempted to be remedied by various 
expedients, among which the most successful have been the paddle-wheels 
commonly called Morgan’s, and another form, now recently introduced, 
called the split-paddle. 

In Morgan’s wheels, the boards, instead of radiating from the centre, 
shift their position by means of cranks and eccentrics, so that on entering 
and leaving the water they have a degree of feathering effect. The objec- 
tion to the use of them in the long voyages is their liability to injury and 
derangement, and, when injured or deranged, the difficulty of repairing 
them by such means as can be commanded at sea. 

The split-paddle was, we believe, first proposed by Mr. Field; but a 

tent was subsequently granted for a modification of it to Mr. Galloway. 

n this contrivance the paddle-board of the common wheel is divided into 
two or more distinct leaves, arranged one a little behind the other, in a form 
somewhat resembling the leaves of a venetian blind, or a succession of steps, 
such as those of a step-ladder. By this arrangement the boards, as they 
leave the water, disengage themselves more freely, and come into action, on 
entering it, with less loss of power. 

In the preparation of the vessels for the great enterprise now before us, 
every precaution appears to have been taken to surmount these various diffi- 
culties which the present state of practical science could suggest; nor have 
the expedients we have adverted to, and others, been overlooked. ‘The 
Great Western steam-ship is unquestionably the most splendid example of me- 
chanical ingenuity which we have ever yet withiessedl in steam machinery, 
and reflects infinite credit on the judgment and skill of Mr. Field, under 
whose superintendence it has been constructed. 

The following are the dimensions of this vessel and her machinery : * 


Feet. In. 
Length of vessel between perpendiculars » 4 eS ee 
Length of vessel over all ; , ° ° . 236 O 
Depth of hold . WEA , . ; ° - 2 § 
Extreme breadth of beam ; : , ° . 85 4 
Width from outside to outside of paddle-case . . 58 4 
Draught of water (loaded) a Pe ere - 16 0 
Burthen, in tons, 1340. 4 
Diameter of paddle-wheels . .« . + «+ + 2 0 
Length of paddle-boards ° ° : ‘ . 10 0 
Height of centre of shafts. ‘ : . : o 1's 
Diameters of shafts, 15 and 16 inches. 
Width of bearings ‘ : . ‘ , ‘ . 1 3 
Diameter of cylinders ee we i SO - 
Length of stroke Se me bits) qt oe Dea ae 
Diameter of airpump . . +» + + « s 8 & 
Length of stroke of ditto . . . : . . 3 6 
Length from centre of shaft to centre of cylinder o ere 
Width from centre to centre of engines « + ABO 


last, The above dimensions are copied from the Civil Engineer and Architect's Journal for April 
their correctness has been yerified by us. . 
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Feet. In. 
Length : - dll 6 
Four boilers of equal dimensions 4 Width . . . 9 & 
Height ° - 16 9 


Weight of engines about 200 tons. 
Weight of boilers, 100 tons. 

Water in boilers, 80 tons. 

Intended to carry 600 tons of coals. 


A considerable saving of fuel has been effected in the Cornish engines, 
by obstructing the radiation of heat from the surface of the boiler and ma- 
aes by coating them with non-conducting substances. Sawdust has 
been used, with considerable advantage, for this purpose; and the extent of 
the saving in engines of considerable power has greatly exceeded what might 
have been expected. ‘The great heat of the engine-room, and the large 
quantity of water produced by condensation in the steam pipes, are abundant 
proof of the extent of the waste from this cause in marine engines. To re- 
move this defect, Mr. Field caused the boilers and some parts of the ma- 
chinery of the Great Western to be clothed with patent felt; but owing to 
some mismanagement of those employed in applying it, it was applied in some 
places to the flues, and caught fire soon after the vessel left the river. This 
accident caused its partial removal, but it will doubtless be applied again, 
with proper precautions. 

Another improvement, which has materially added to the efficiency of 
this vessel, is the manner in which the processes of feeding and blowing out 
the boilers are executed. We have already explained the waste of fuel which 
attends the blowing out of the hot salted water, and the introduction of 
the cold feed. In the Great Western an expedient is adopted similar to 
that suggested by Count Rumford for saving the heat of the air and smoke 
which ascends a chimney. The hot salted water is discharged by pipes, 
which pass through those by which the feeding water is introduced; so that 
the hot and cold streams running in contact, and in opposite directions, the 
former imparts its heat to the latter. By this means the salted water is 
blown into the sea at a very low temperature, while the feeding water 
enters the boiler at a very high temperature. 

The Great Western is supplied with four boilers of equal dimensions, 
with separate furnaces and flues. By this expedient the action of any one 
or two of the boilers may be suspended, and its furnace extinguished, while 
the others remain in action. _This is attended with several advantages: 
any boiler may be discharged of its water, cleaned, and to a certain extent 
repaired, without stopping the operation of the machinery. Also an acci- 
dent, which would permanently disable one boiler, would not suspend the 
operation of the engines, or the progress of the vessel. 

One of the expedients by which the mechanical efficiency of steam has 
been augmented in the greatest degree consists in working it expansively. 
This is accomplished by cutting off the communication between the cylinder 
and the boiler before the piston has completed its movement through the 
cylinder. Thus, suppose that at the moment the piston has arrived at the 
middle of the cylinder, the communication with the boiler is intercepted: 
the steam which fills the half eylinder will press the piston into the vacuum 
below, and, as the piston descends, the steam will expand until it fills the 
entire cylinder ; gradually lessening its density, until, finally, it will have only 
half the density it had on entering the cylinder from the steam-pipe. It 1s 
evident that, by such means, a stroke of the engine will consume only half 
the quantity of steam, and therefore only half the quantity of fuel, which 
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would be necessary if the communication with the boiler remained open 
during the whole stroke. 

We must not, however, arrive at the conclusion, that by this means the 
efficiency of the combustible is doubled. During the latter half of the 
stroke, as the steam expands and becomes less dense, its mechanical effect 
is diminished in the same proportion. The entire effect of the stroke is, 
therefore, less than if the steam flowed into the cylinder till its completion ; 
but this effect is evidently not diminished in the same proportion as the 
steam and fuel are diminished. ‘The mechanical effect of the first half of 
the stroke, during which the steam flows freely from the boiler, is half 
the effect of an entire stroke with full steam, and therefore is the full pro- 

ion of effect due to the steam consumed. But, though the latter half- 
stroke be not equal in effect to the former, still it is effective to a certain extent, 
and this effect 1s obtained without any consumption of steam or fuel whatsoever, 
This will, we think, make sufficiently evident the source of advantage which 
is presented by the expedient of working the steam expansively. 

Hitherto, in marine engines, the expansive principle has been rarely ap- 
plied. Various technical difficulties discouraged its use; one of which was 
the necessity of considerable magnitude of cylinder and length of stroke — 
added to which, to obtain @he best effects of the principle, high-pressure 
boilers should be used: still it has in some cases been resorted to, and always 
with great advantage in point of economy. 

In the Great Western, this principle has been carried out with great and 

conspicuous advantage. A simple mechanical arrangement connected with 
the slide valves of the cylinders enables the engineer, at discretion, to work 
with full steam, or to cut it off at any one of several aliquot parts of the 
entire stroke. ‘Thus he can not only work expansively, but can use that 
principle to any extent that the circumstances of wind and weather render 
expedient. 
_ The adoption of Morgan’s paddle-wheels would not have been advisable 
inapassage of such length, where any accidental derangement in the middle 
of the Atlantic might disable the vessel beyond the power of repair. On 
the other hand, some improved efficiency in the wheels was desirable in a 
case in which it was important to turn the fuel to the best account. Under 
these circumstances, the split paddle has been used : how far it has been be- 
heficial, more extended experience alone can prove. 

Such are a few of the details of the many admirable arrangements which 
have conferred upon this splendid vessel powers which, so far as her first 
Voyage can inform us, are greater than those of any other steam-ship hitherto 
afloat. We regret that the limits of this article do not permit us to enter 
more fully into this subject; and we cannot dismiss it without expressing 
our entire concurrence in the general expediency of the course which Mr. 
Field has adopted. He has pursued a prudent mean between the re- 
jection of all untried expedients on the one hand, and the rash adoption 
of crude projects on the other. It is in a spirit of sound policy to leave to 
Sorter and less hazardous steam voyages to submit the less matured im- 
provements proposed to be made in steam navigation to be tested by expe- 
rence. Their failure in such’ cases would not be attended with the same 
‘erious consequences ; and it will be easy to introduce them hereafter, from 
aii time, in the “ steam-liners,” as they shall prove themselves trust- 
el nt we May venture to suggest an improvement in what has been managed 

ith 'such consummate judgment, we would say that the substitution of 
Copper for iron boilers would not only have given greater safety and effi- 
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ciency to the vessel, but would, in the long run, have been the best economy, 
It is quite true that they would have cost, probably, not Jess than triple the 
price of iron boilers; but they would last not much short of triple the time, 
and when rejected would have produced a considerable return as raw 
copper. Probably this part of the arrangement was a question merely of 
finance, and did not altogether rest with the person to whom the general 
superintendence of the machinery was confided. 7 

The adoption of Hall’s condensers was another doubtful question; and 
against the step may be fairly urged the effectual process of extracting the 
heat from the water blown out, by the feed as it enters. We believe that in 
one or two cases the condensers of Hall have been combined with common 
condensers, so that, in the event of the failure of the former, the latter 
might be used. Such an arrangement might have been worth consideration, 
Should these condensers, however, be found, after sufficient experience, to 
be really as advantageous as their advocates maintain, it will be an easy 
matter to substitute them for the common condensers by jet, now used in 
the Great Western. 

Such, then, are a few of the many provisions which, by the skill and 
foresight of Mr. Field, have enabled the Great Western to accomplish the 
voyage to New York with a consumption of fuel probably below that of 
any other steam-ship of which we have any authentic record. 

It is well known that the circumstances of weather in the Atlantic are 
much more adverse in the outward than in the homeward passage. The 
liners always charged a lower fare for the latter than for the former. The 
average time of the outward passage of the liners is thirty-six days, while 
that of the homeward is little more than nineteen. ‘This inequality of cir- 
cumstances has been felt by the steam-ship, but not in the same degree. 
‘The outward passage of the Great Western was fifteen days, while the 
homeward passage was fourteen days and a half. ‘The distance, by 6 run 
over in the outward passage, was 3125 geographical miles, and in the home- 
ward, 3192 miles. 

By the calculations of Dr. Lardner, the average speed of the Medea is 
7°83 knots an hour. The average speed of the Great Western, obtained 
from the outward passage which she has performed, is 8°2 knots; showing 
an advantage over the Medea of about five per cent. of her entire speed. 

The Great Western took with her from Bristol 660 tons of coal, of whieh 
she had 208 unconsumed on her arrival at New York. Her total consump- 
tion, therefore, on the passage was, 452 tons, being at the rate of one ton 
per nominal horse power, which is very nearly equivalent to 64 pounds 
per hour for each horse power of her engines. Now the consump- 
tion by the machinery of the Medea was shown by Dr. Lardner (and 
confirmed by Mr. Barlow) to be 88 pounds per horse power per 
hour. Compared with this there is, therefore, an advantage of the Great 
Western over the Medea of above three quarters of a pound of coal per horse 
power per’ hour, being a comparative saving of rather less than six per 
cent. of the whole consumption. i 

But in the performances from which the consumption of the Medea were 
deduced, she was worked at her full power. On the other hand, the Great 
Western was worked expansively during a part of the voyage; but to what 
extent, or for what part of the whole passage, we are not informed. 0 
whatever extent the expansive principle may have been used, it Is evident, 
however, that, combined with the various other arrangements, a considerably 
improved performance has been the result. For, with a saving of fuel 
amounting to nearly six per cent. of the whole consumption, an inc 
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average has been obtained in the ratio of 8*2 to 7°8, or of five per cent. 
of the whole speed of the Medea; and this has been accomplished in the 
outward passage to New York, the average nature of which is at least twenty- 
five per cent. more adverse than the average weather to which the Medea was 
exposed, It is impossible, however, from a single voyage, to arrive at a safe 
conclusion. Nevertheless we must repeat that the result has, on the whole, 
appeared to justify stronger expectations of an advantageous result than we 
yentured to indulge. 

Much, however, remains to be accomplished ; and we look with interest 
to the results of other trials, on which the adventurous spirit of British en- 
terprise is about to venture. The British and American Steam Navigation 
Company are preparing for the Atlantic service the largest vessel ever 
launched, and have, in our opinion, adopted a more advantageous proportion 
between the power and tonnage than that which has been observed in the 
Great Western. The following are the dimensions of the British QuEEN:— 
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Feet, In, 
Length, extreme, from figure-head to taffrail oe 
Length on upper deck oe ee ANG Lge g . 245 O 
Lengthofkeel . . . . oe) 6 ne 
Breadth of beam : ‘ ‘ ‘ Tee . 40 6 
Breadth, including paddle-boxes . . «. «. «| 64 O 
Depth ° g RY PD HT oli pai Sg aay oP @ 
Length of stroke eo Duiféa see tnge + loony age ee 
Diameter of paddle-wheels gi ot 0) dicta . 30 0 
Draught of water, with the above weight and stores - 16 0 


Tonnage, 1862 tons. 

Power of her two engines, 500 horse. 

Diameter of cylinders, 774 inches. 

Estimated weight of engines, boilers, and water, 500 tons. 
Ditto of coals for 20 days’ consumption, 600 tons. 

Ditto of cargo, 500 tons. 


The Great Western, with 1340 tons, has 450 horse-power; while the 
British Queen, with 1862 tons, has only 500 horse power. The latter pro- 
portion will obviously leave a larger part of the tonnage of the vessel for the 
purposes of commerce ; and from some experiments made in the voyage of 
the Great Western, by cutting off the steam, it would seem that the com- 
parative loss of speed would not be considerable. ‘This is a subject, how- 
ever, to develop which would far transcend the limits which we are com- 
pelled to impose on this article. 

One of the boldest enterprises among the projected improvements of the 
steam engine, which has emerged from the condition of a mere experiment, 
Is the vapour engine, as it is called, of Mr. Howard. The extent to which 
me economy of the combustible is professed to be carried by this contrivance 
is sufficiently startling to entitle it to attention; and as trips of some length 

ve been already made by vessels propelled by engines on this principle, 
and a vessel is in preparation for the Atlantic voyage, we would hardly be 
Justified in classing it among mere speculations, or in passing it over with- 
ree a notice. | 

t. Howard applies the furnace, not immediately to the water, but to a 
pan of quicksilver. He proposes to maintain this at a temperature below 
its - point, but very much above the boiling point of water. On the 
surface of this hot quicksilver he injects the water, which is converted in- 


Stantaneously into steam containing much more heat than is sufficient to 
maintain it in the vaporous form. 
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This superheated steam is used to work the piston ; and being subse. 
quently condensed by means of a jet of fresh water, the mixture of warm 
water, produced by the steam and the water injected, is conducted through 
the cooling pipes, and subsequently used — partly to supply the water for 
evaporation —and partly to supply the water for ‘injection; thus, in this 
contrivance, as it now stands, not only the boiler, but the use of sea water 
is altogether dispensed with—the same distilled water constantly circu- 
lating through the cylinder and the condenser. It appears to have an 
advantage over Hall’s condenser, inasmuch as it preserves the method of 
condensing by injection, which has, since a very early epoch in the histo 
of the steam engine, been found to be attended with considerable advan- 
tages over any method of condensation by cold surface. It is right, how- 
ever, to state that the idea of supplying the water of injection by cooling 
the water drawn from the condenser, by passing it through pipes, has been 
patented by Mr. Symington. 

The economy of fuel proposed to be attained by Mr. Howard’s con- 
trivance is so great, that, if it should prove successful, it must put every 
other form of marine engines altogether out of use. We regret that we 
have not had opportunities of immediate observation of the experimental 
results of this engine ; but they have inspired confidence into several persons 
competent to judge of them, who have not hesitated to embark capital in 
their realisation and improvement. ‘The question must now soon be de- 
cided, as the steam vessel Columbus, having her machinery constructed on 
this principle, is understood to be in a forward state of preparation at Liver- 

ool for the Atlantic voyage. 

As the British and American Steam Navigation Company proposes to 
introduce the method of condensation by surface into the British Queen, 
we shall have all the different expedients, which afford an immediate pro- 
spect of material improvement in the economy of fuel and the preservation 
of the machinery, speedily in operation on the Atlantic, and the results of 
experience will afford grounds for judging the respective merits more con- 


. . . 5 5 
clusive than any theoretical skill can pretend to offer. 





ZICCI.—A TALE. 


[ Continued from Vol. I. page 331.] 
CHAPTER XV. 


Ir was the first faint and gredual break of the summer dawn; and 
two men stood in a balcony overhanging a garden fragrant with the 
scents of the awakening flowers. The stars had not yet left the sky — 
the birds were yet silent on the boughs; all was still, hushed, and 
tranquil: but how different the tranquillity of reviving day from the 
solemn repose of night! In the music of silence there are a thousand 
variations. ‘These men, who alone seemed awake in Naples, were Zicci and 
the mysterious stranger, who had but an hour or two ago startled the 
Prince di in his voluptuous palace. 

“No,” said the latter, “hadst thou delayed the acceptance of the Arch 
Gift until thou hadst attained to the years, and passed through all the 
desolate pereavements, that chilled and seared m self, ere my researc 
had made it mine, thou wouldst have escaped the curse of which thou 
zomplainest now. Thou wouldst not have mourned over the brevity © 
human affection as compared to the duration of thine own existence; 
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for thou wouldst have survived the very desire and dream of the love 
of woman. is any and, but for that error, perhaps the loftiest, of 
the secret and solemn race that fills up the interval in creation between 
mankind and the demons, age after age wilt thou rue the splendid folly 
which made thee ask to carry the beauty and the passions of youth into 
the dreary grandeur of earthly immortality.” 

«] do not repent, nor shall I,” answered Zicci coldly. “The transport 
and the sorrow, so wildly blended, which diversify my doom, are better 
than the calm and bloodless tenor of thy solitary way. Thou, who lovest 
nothing, hatest nothing —feelest nothing; and walkest the world with 
the noiseless and joyless footsteps of a dream !” 

“You mistake,” replied he who had owned the name of Mejnour,— 
“though I care not for love, and am dead to every passion that agitates the 
sons of clay, I am not dead to their more serene enjoyments. I have 
still left to me the sublime pleasures of wisdom and of friendship. I 
carry down the stream of the countless years, not the turbulent desires 
of youth—but the calm and spiritual delights of age. Wisely and de- 
liberately I abandoned youth for ever when I separated my lot from 
men. Let us not envy or reproach each other. I would have saved 
this Neapolitan, Zicci (since so it now pleases thee to be called), partly 
because his grandsire was but divided by the last airy barrier from 
our own brotherhood—partly because I know that in the man _ himself 
lurk the elements of ancestral courage and power, which in earlier life 
would have fitted him for one of us. Earth holds but few to whom 
nature has given the qualities that can bear the ordeal! But time and 
excess, that have thickened the grosser senses, have blunted the imagina- 
tion, I relinquish him to his doom.” 

“And still, then, Mejnour, you cherish the desire to increase our scanty 
and scattered host by new converts and allies; surely —surely—thy expe- 
rience might have taught thee, that scarcely once in a thousand years is 
born the being who can pass through the horrible gates that lead into the 
worlds without. Is not thy path already strewed with thy victims? Do 
not their ghastly faces of agony and fear—the bloodstained suicide, the 
raving maniac—rise before thee, and warn what is yet left to thee of 
human sympathy from thy insane ambition ?” 

“Nay,” answered Mejnour,—‘“have I not had success to counterba- 
lance failure? And can I forego this lofty and august hope, worthy alone of 
our high condition —the hope to form a mighty and numerous race with 
a force and power sufficient to permit them to acknowledge to mankind 
their majestic conquests and dominion—to become the true lords of this 
planet — invaders, perchance, of others, —masters of the inimical and ma- 
ignant tribes by which at this moment we are surrounded,—a race that 
May proceed, in their deathless destinies, from stage to stage of celestial 
glory, and rank at last amongst the nearest ministrants and agents 
paineredd round the Throne of Thrones? What matter a thousand victims 
or one convert to our band? And you, Zicci, (continued Mejnour, after 
a pause)— you, even you, should this affection for a mortal beauty that you 
have dared, despite yourself, to cherish, be more than a passing fancy— 
should it, once admitted into your inmost nature, partake of its bright and 
enduring essence—even you may brave all things to raise the beloved 
one into your equal. Nay, interrupt me not. Can you see sickness menace 
her— danger hover around—years creep on—the eyes grow dim—the 

ty fade—while the heart, ‘youthful still, clings and fastens round your 
wn, can you see this, and know it is yours to——~” 
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“ Cease,” cried Zicci, fiercely. What is all other fate as compared to the 
death of terror? What! when the coldest sage—the most heated enthy- 
siast — the hardiest warrior, with his nerves of iron — have been found dead 
in their beds, with eng eyeballs and horrent hair, at the first step 
of the Dread Progress, — thinkest thou that this weak woman — from 
whose cheek a sound at the window, the screech of the night-owl, the 
sight of a drop of blood on a man’s sword, would start the colour — could 
brave one glance of Away !— the very thought of such sights for her 
makes even myself a coward !” 

. “ When you told her you loved her— when ~~ clasped her to your breast, 

u renounced all power to prophesy her future lot, or protect her from 

arm. Henceforth to her you are human, and human only. How know 
you, then, to what you may be tempted ?— how know you what her curiosity 


may learn and her courage brave? But enough of this — you are bent on 
our pursuit. ?” 


“ The fiat has gone forth.” 
* And to-morrow ?” 
« ‘To-morrow at this hour our bark will be bounding over yonder ocean, 


and the weight of ages will have fallen from my heart! Fool, thow hast 
given up thy youth!” 





CHAPTER XVI. 





Tue Prince di was not a man whom Naples could suppose to be 
addicted to superstitious fancies; neither was the age one in which the be- 
lief of sorcery was prevalent. Still, in the south of Italy, there was then, 
and there still lingers, a certain spirit of credulity, which may, ever and 
anon, be visible amidst the boldest dogmas of their philosophers and sceptics. 
In his childhood the Prince had learned strange tales of the ambition, the 
genius, and the career of his grandsire,— and secretly, perhaps influenced 
by ancestral example, in earlier youth he himself had followed science, not 
only through her legitimate course, but her antiquated and erratic wind- 
ings. I have, indeed, been shown in Naples a little volume, blazoned with 
the arms of the. Visconti, and ascribed to the nobleman I refer to, which 
treats of alchemy in a spirit half mocking and half revential. 

Pleasure soon distracted him from such speculations, and his talents, 
which were unquestionably great, were wholly perverted to extravagant 
intrigues, or to the embellishment of a gorgeous ostentation with some- 
thing of classic grace. His immense wealth, his imperious pride, his 
unscrupulous and daring character, made him an object of no inconsider- 
able fear to a feeble and timid court: and the ministers of the indolent 
government willingly connived at excesses which allured him at feast 
from ambition. The strange visit, and yet more strange departure, of 
Mejnour, filled the breast of the Neapolitan with awe and. wonder, against 
which all the haughty arrogance and learned scepticism of his maturer man- 
hood combated in vain. The apparition of Mejnour served, indeed, to 
invest Zicci with a character in which the Prince had not hitherto regarded 
him. He felt a strange alarm at the rival he had braved —at the foe he 
had provoked. His night was sleepless, and the next morning he came 
to the resolution of leaving Isabel in peace until after the banquet of that 
day, to which he had invited Zicci. He felt as if the death of the my* 
terious Corsican were necessary for the preservation of his own life ; and if 
at an earlier period of their rivalry he had determined on the fate of 
Zieci, the warnings of Mejnour only served to confirm his resolve. 


“ We will try if his magic can invent an antidote to the bane,” said he, 
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half aloud, and with a gloomy smile, as he summoned Mascari to his pre- 
sence. ‘The poison which the Prince, with his own hands, mixed into the 
wine in for his guest, was compounded from materials, the secret of 
which had been one of the proudest heirlooms of that able and evil race, 
which gave to Italy her wisest and fellest tyrants. Its operation was quick, 
not sudden — it produced no pain — it left on the form no grim con- 
vulsion, on the skin no purpling spot, to arouse suspicion, — you might have 
cut and carved every membrane and fibre of the corpse, but the sharpest 
of the leech would not have detected the presence of the subtle life- 
. For twelve hours the victim felt nothing, save a joyous and elated 
exhilaration of the blood —a delicious languor followed, the sure forerunner 
of apoplexy. No lancet then could save! Apoplexy had run much in the 
families of the enemies of the Visconti ! 

The hour of the feast arrived —the guests assembled. There were the 
flower of the Neapolitan seignorie— the descendants of the Norman, the 
Teuton, the Goth; for Naples had then a nobility, but derived it from 
the North, which has indeed been the Nutrix Leonum, the nurse of the lion- 
hearted chivalry of the world. 

Last of the guests came Zicci; and the crowd gave way as the dazzling 
foreigner moved along to the lord of the palace. The Prince greeted him 
with a meaning smile, to which Zicci answered by a whisper,-—“ He who 
plays with loaded dice does not always win.” 

The Prince bit his lip; and Zicci, passing en, seemed deep in conversa- 
tion with the fawning Mascari. 

“ Who is the Prince’s heir?” asked the Corsican. 

“A distant relation on the mother’s side; with his excellency dies the 
male line.” 

“Is the heir present at our host’s banquet ?” 

“No; they are not friends.” 

“No matter; he will be here to-morrow !” 

Mascari stared in surprise; but the signal for the banquet was given, and 
the guests were marshalled to the board, As was the custom, the feast took 
place at midday. It was a long oval hall, the whole of one side opening by 
amarble colonnade upon a court or garden, in which the eye rested grate- 
fully upon cool fountains and statues of whitest marble, half sheltered by 
orange trees. [very art that luxury could invent to give freshness and 
coolness to the languid and breezeless heat of the day without (a day on 
which the breath of the sirocco was abroad) had been called into existence. 
Artificial currents of air through invisible tubes, silken blinds waving to 
and fro as if to cheat the senses into the belief of an April wind, and 
miniature jets d’eau in each corner of the apartment, gave to the Italians the 
same sense of exhilaration and comfort (if I may use the word) which the 
seeewn curtains and the blazing hearth afford to the children of colder 

mes, 

The conversation was somewhat more lively and intellectual than is com- 
mon amongst the languid pleasure-hunters of the South; for the Prince, 
himself accomplished, sought his acquaintance not only amongst the beaur 
“pris of his own country, but amongst the gay foreigners who adorned 
and relieved the monotony of the Neapolitan circles. ‘There were present 
two or three of the brilliant Frenchmen of the old regime, and their pecu- 

turn of thought and wit was well calculated for the meridian of a 
The p that made the Dolce far niente at once its philosophy and its faith. 
The rince, however, was more silent than usual; and when he sought to 
“re > his spirits were forced and exaggerated. To the manners of 
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his host, those of Zicci afforded a striking contrast. The bearing of this 
singular person was at all times characterised by a calm and polished ease, 
which was attributed by the courtiers to the long habit of society, He 
could scarcely be called gay; yet few persons more tended to animate the 
general spirits of a convivial circle. He seemed, by a kind of intuition, to 
elicit from each companion the qualities in which he most excelled ; and 
a certain tone of latent mockery that characterised his remarks upon the 
topics on which the conversation fell, seemed to men who took nothing in 
earnest to be the language both of wit and wisdom. To the Frenchmen 
in particular there was something startling in his intimate knowledge of 
the minutest events in their own capital and country, and his profound 
penetration (evinced but in epigrams and sarcasms) into the eminent cha- 
racters who were then playing a part upon the great stage of Continental 
intrigue. It was while this conversation grew animated, and the feast was 
at its height, that Glyndon (who, as the reader will recollect, had resolved, 
on learning from Cetoxa the capture of the actress, to seek the Prince him. 
self,) arrived at the palace. ‘The porter, perceiving by his dress that he was 
not one of the invited guests, told him that his excellency was engaged, 
and on no account could be disturbed; and Glyndon then, for the first 
time, became aware of how strange and embarrassing was the duty he had 
taken on himself. ‘To force an entrance into the banquet hall of a great 
and powerful noble, surrounded by the rank of Naples, and to arraign him 
for what to his boon companions would appear but an act of gallantry, 
was an exploit that could not fail to be at once ludicrous and impotent. 
He mused a moment; and remembering that Zicci was among the guests, 
determined to apply himself to the Corsican, He therefore, slipping a few 
crowns into the porter’s hand, said that he was commissioned to seek the 
Signior Zicci upon an errand of life and death; and easily won his way 
across the court, and into the interior building. He passed up the broad 
staircase, and the voices and merriment of the revellers smote his ear at 
a distance. At the entrance of the reception rooms he found a page, 
whom he despatched with a message to Zicci. ‘The page did the errand; 
and the Corsican, on hearing the whispered name of Glyndon, turned to 
his host. 

“ Pardon me, my lord: an English friend of mine, the Signior Glyndon 
(not unknown by name to your excellency) waits without — the business 
must indeed be urgent on which he has sought me in such an hour. You 
will forgive my momentary absence.” 

** Nay, signior,” answered the Prince, courteously, but with a sinister 
smile on his countenance, “ would it not be better for your friend to join 
us? An Englishman is welcome every where; and even were he a Dutch- 
man, your friendship would invest his presence with attraction. Pray his 
attendance, — we would not spare you even for a moment.” 

Zicci bowed — the page was despatched with all flattering messages to 
Glyndon —a seat next to Zicci was placed for him, and the young English- 
man entered. 

** You are most welcome, sir. I trust your business to our illustrious 
guest is of good omen and pleasant import. If you bring evil news, defer 
it, I pray you.” 1 

Glyndon’s brow was sullen; and he was about to startle the guests by his 
reply, when Zicci, touching his arm significantly, whispered in English— 
* | know why you have sought me. Be silent, and witness what ensues. 


“ You know, then, that Isabel, whom you boasted you had the power to 
save from danger ——” 
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_ Js in this house ?— yes. I know also that murder sits at the right hand 

of our host. Be still, and learn the fate that awaits the foes of Zicci,” 

i My lord,” said the Corsican, speaking aloud, “the Signior Glyndon 

has indeed brought me tidings which, though not unexpected, are unwel- 
Learn that which will oblige me to leave Naples to-morrow, though 

[trust but for a short time. I have now a new motive to make the most 

of the present hour.” 

_% And what, if I may venture to ask, may be the cause that brings such 

affliction on the fair dames of Naples ?” 3 

« Jt is the approaching death of one who honoured me with most loyal 
friendship,” replied Zicci, gravely. ‘ Let us not speak of it — grief cannot 
put back the dial. As we supply by new flowers those that fade in our 
vases, 80 it is the secret of worldly wisdom to replace by fresh friendships those 
that fade from our path.” 

« True philosophy,” exclaimed the Prince. * ¢ Not to admire’ was the 
Roman’s maxim; never to mourn is mine. ‘There is nothing in life to 
grieve for, save, indeed, Signior Zicci, when some young beauty on whom 
we have set our heart slips from our grasp. In such a moment we have need 
of all our wisdom, not to succumb to despair and shake hands with death. — 
What say you, Signior? You smile. Such never could be your lot. Pledge 
me in a sentiment — ‘ Long life to the fortunate lover—a quick release to 
the baffled suitor !’” 

“| pledge you,” said Zicci. And as the fatal wine was poured into his 
glass, he repeated, fixing his eyes on the Prince, “I pledge you, even in 
this wine ! ” 

He lifted the glass to his lips. ‘The Prince seemed ghastly pale while the 
gaze of the Corsican, bent upon him with an intent and stern brightness 
that the conscience-stricken host cowered and quailed beneath. Not till he 
had drained the draught and replaced the glass upon the board, did Zicci 
turn his eyes from the Prince ; and he then said, “ Your wine has been kept 
too long — it has lost its virtues. It might disagree with many; but do 
not fear, — it will not harm me, Prince. Signior Mascari, you are a judge 
of the grape; will you favour us with your opinion ?” 

“ Nay,” answered Mascari, with well-affected composure, “I like not 
the wines of Cyprus: they are heating. Perhaps Signior Glyndon may not 
have the same distaste. ‘The English are said to love their potations warm 
and pungent.” 

“Do you wish my friend also to taste the wine, Prince?” said Zicci. 
“ Recollect all cannot drink it with the same impunity as myself.” 

“ No,” said the Prince, hastily ; “if you do not recommend the wine, 
Heaven forbid that we should constrain our guests! My Lord Duke,” 
turning to one of the Frenchmen, “ yours is the true soil of Bacchus. What 
think you of this cask from Burgundy ? has it borne the journey ?” 

“ Ah!” said Zicci, ‘let us change both the wine and the theme.” 

With that the Corsican grew yet more animated and brilliant. Never 

id wit more sparkling, airy, exhilarating, flash from the lips of reveller. 

is spirits fascinated all present — even the Prince himself — even Glyndon 
“with a strange and wild contagion. ‘The former, indeed, whom the 
words and gaze of Zicci when he drained the poison had filled with fearful 
misgivings, now hailed in the brilliant eloquence of his wit a certain sign of 

operation of the bane. The wine circulated fast; but none seemed 
conscious of its effects. One by one the rest of the party fell into a charmed 
and spellbound silence, as Zicci continued to pour forth sally upon sally, 
tale upon tale. They hung on his words — they almost held their breath 
to listen. Yet how bitter was his mirth—how full of contempt for all 
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things —how deeply steeped in the coldness of the derision that makes 
sport of life itself! 

Night came on: the room grew dim, and the feast had lasted several hours 
longer than was the customary duration of similar entertainments at that 
day. Still the ts stirred not, and still Zicci continued, with glittering eye 
and mocking saad lavish his stores of intellect and anecdote; when sud. 
denly the moon rose, and shed its rays over the flowers and fountains in the 
court without, leaving the room itself half in shadow and half tinged by a 
quiet and ghostly light. 

It was then that Zicci rose. ‘ Well, gentlemen,” said he, ‘ we have not 
yet wearied our host, I hope, and his garden offers a new temptation to 
protract our stay. Have you no musicians among your train, Prince, that 
might regale our ears while we inhale the fragrance of your orange 
trees ?” 

* An excellent thought !” said the Prince. ‘ Mascari, see to the music.” 

The party rose simultaneously to adjourn to the garden; and then, for 
the first time, the effect of the wine they had drunk seemed to make itself 
feit. 

With flushed cheeks and unsteady steps they came into the open air, 
which tended yet more to stimulate that glowing fever of the grape. As if to 
make up for the silence with which the guests had hitherto listened to Zicci, 
every tongue was now loosened —every man talked, no man listened. In 
the serene beauty of the night and scene, there was something wild and 
fearful in the contrast of the hubbub and Babel of these disorderly roysters. 
One of the Frenchmen, in especial, the young Duc de R——,—a 
nobleman of the highest rank, and of all the quick, vivacious, and irascible 
temperament of his countrymen, — was particularly noisy and excited. And 
as circumstances, the remembrance of which is still preserved among certain 
circles of Naples, rendered it afterwards necessary that the Due should 
himself give evidence of what occurred, 1 will here translate the short 
account he drew up, and which was kindly submitted to me some few years 
ago by my accomplished and lively friend, il Cavaliere di B—~. 


“ T never remember,” writes the Duc, “ to have felt my spirits so excited 
as on that evening; we were like so many boys released from school, jostling 
each other as we reeled or ran down the flight of seven or eight stairs that 
led from the colonnade into the garden, —some laughing, some whooping, 
some scolding, some babbling. ‘The wine had brought out, as it were, each 
man’s inmost character. Some were loud and quarrelsome, others senti- 
mental and whining; some whom we had hitherto thought dull, most 
mirthful ; some whom we had ever regarded as discreet and taciturn, most 
garrulous and uproarious. 1 remember that in the midst of our most cla- 
morous gaiety my eye fell upon the foreign cavalier, Signior Zicci, whose 
conversation had so enchanted us all; and I felt a certain chill come over 
me to perceive that he bore the same calm and unsympathising smile upon 
his countenance which had characterised it in his singular and curious stories 
of the court of Louis XV. I felt, indeed, half inclined to seek a quarrel 
with one whose composure was almost an insult to our disorder. Nor was 
such an effect of this irritating and mocking tranquillity confined to myself 
alone. Several of the party have told me since that on looking at Zieci they 
felt their blood rise and their hands wander to their sword hilts. ‘There 
seemed in the icy smile a very charm to wound vanity and provoke rage- It 
was at this moment that the Prince came Y to me, and, passing his arm into 


minc, led me a litle apart from the rest. He had certainly indulged in the 
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excess as ourselves, but it did not produce the same effect of noisy 
same ‘ 

excitement. There was, on the contrary, a certain cold arrogance and 
supereilious scorn in his bearing and language, which, even while affecting 
so much caressing courtesy towards me, roused my self-love against him. 
He seemed as if Zicci had infected him, and that in imitating the manner 
of his guest he surpassed the original. He rallied me on some court gossip 
which had honoured my name by associating it with a certain beautiful and 

‘tinguished Sicilian lady, and affected to treat with contempt that which, 
had it been true, I should have regarded as a boast. He spoke, indeed, as 
if he himself had gathered all the flowers of Naples, and left us foreigners 
only the —e he had scorned; at this my natural and national gal- 
lantry was piqued, and I retorted by some sarcasms that I should certainly 
have spared had my blood been cooler. He laughed heartily, and left me 
ina strange fit of resentment and anger. Perhaps (1 must own the truth) 
the wine had produced in me a wild disposition to take offence and provoke 
uarrel. As the Prince left me, I turned, and saw Zicci at my side. 

«¢The Prince is a braggart,’ said he, with the same smile that displeased 
me before. § He would monopolise all fortune and all love. Let us take 
our revenge.’ 

*¢ And how?’ 

«He has, at this moment, in his house the most enchanting singer in 
Naples — the celebrated Isabel di Pisani. She is here, it is true, not by. 
her own choice; he carried her hither by force, but he will pretend to 
swear that she adores him. Let us insist on his producing this secret 
treasure, and, when she enters, the Duc de R can have no doubt that 
his flatteries and attentions will charm the lady, and provoke all the jealous 
fears of our host. It would be a fair revenge upon his imperious self- 
conceit.’ 

“This suggestion delighted me. I hastened to the Prince. At that instant 
the musicians had just commenced. I waved my hand, ordered the music 
to stop, and addressing the Prince, who was standing in the centre of one 
of the gayest groups, complained of his want of hospitality in affording to 
us, such poor proficients in the art, while he reserved for his own solace the 
lute and voice of the first performer in Naples. I demanded, half laugh- 
ingly, half seriously, that he should produce the Pisani. My demand was 
received with shouts of applause by the rest. We drowned the replies of 
our host with uproar, and would hear no denial. ‘ Gentlemen,’ at last 
said the Prince, when he could obtain an audience, ‘ even were I to 
assent to your proposal, I could not induce the Signora to present herself 
before an assemblage as riotous as they are noble. You have too much 
chivalry to use compulsion with her, though the Due de R forgets 
himself sufficiently to administer it to me.’ 

“T was stung by this taunt, however well deserved. ‘ Prince,’ said I, 
‘T have for the indelicacy of compulsion so illustrious an example, that I 
,annot hesitate to pursue the path honoured by your own footsteps, All 
Naples knows that the Pisani despises at once your gold and your love, — 

t force alone could have brought her under your roof; and that you 

to produce her, because you fear her complaints, and know enough 

of the chivalry your vanity sneers at to feel assured that the gentlemen of 

‘aces are not more disposed to worship beauty than to defend it from 
g. 

“You speak well, sir,’ said Zicci gravely. ‘The Prince dare not 
Produce his prize !’ 
“The Prince remained speechless for a few moments, as if with indignation. 
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things —how deeply steeped in the coldness of the derision that makes 
sport of life itself! | 
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It was then that Zicci rose. “ Well, gentlemen,” said he, we have not 
yet wearied our host, I hope, and his garden offers a new temptation to 
protract our stay. Have you no musicians among your train, Prince, that 
might regale our ears while we inhale the fragrance of your orange 
trees ?” 

* An excellent thought !” said the Prince. ‘ Mascari, see to the music.” 

The party rose simultaneously to adjourn to the garden; and then, for 
the first time, the effect of the wine they had drunk seemed to make itself 
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With flushed cheeks and unsteady steps they came into the open air, 
which tended yet more to stimulate that glowing fever of the grape. As if to 
make up for the silence with which the guests had hitherto listened to Zicei, 
every tongue was now loosened —every man talked, no man listened. In 
the serene beauty of the night and scene, there was something wild and 
fearful in the contrast of the hubbub and Babel of these disorderly roysters, 
One of the Frenchmen, in especial, the young Duc de R——,—a 
nobleman of the highest rank, and of all the quick, vivacious, and irascible 
temperament of his countrymen, — was particularly noisy and excited. And 
as circumstances, the remembrance of which is still preserved among certain 
circles of Naples, rendered it afterwards necessary that the Due should 
himself give evidence of what occurred, I will here translate the short 
account he drew up, and which was kindly submitted to me some few years 
ago by my accomplished and lively friend, il Cavaliere di B—-—. 


* I never remember,” writes the Duc, * to have felt my spirits so excited 
as on that evening; we were like so many boys released from school, jostling 
each other as we reeled or ran down the flight of seven or eight stairs that 
led from the colonnade into the garden, —some laughing, some whooping, 
some scolding, some babbling. ‘The wine had brought out, as it were, each 
man’s inmost character. Some were loud and quarrelsome, others senti- 
mental and whining; some whom we had hitherto thought dull, most 
mirthful ; some whom we had ever regarded as discreet and taciturn, most 
garrulous and uproarious. I remember that in the midst of our most cla- 
morous gaiety my eye fell upon the foreign cavalier, Signior Zicci, whose 
conversation had so enchanted us all; and I felt a certain chill come over 
me to perceive that he bore the same calm and unsympathising smile upon 
his countenance which had characterised it in his singular and curious stories 
of the court of Louis XV. I felt, indeed, half inclined to seek a quarrel 
with one whose composure was almost an insult to our disorder. Nor was 
such an effect of this irritating and mocking tranquillit confined to myself 
alone. Several of the party have told me since that on ooking at Zicci they 
felt their blood rise and their hands wander to their sword hilts. ‘There 
seemed in the icy smile a very charm to wound vanity and provoke rage. It 
was at this moment that the Prince came up to me, and, passing his arm into 
mine, led me a little apart from the rest. He had certainly indulged in the 
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game excess as ourselves, but it did not produce the same effect of noisy 
excitement. There was, on the contrary, a certain cold arrogance and 
eilious scorn in his bearing and language, which, even while affecting 

so much caressin se 5 towards me, roused my self-love against him. 
He seemed as if Zicci had infected him, and that in imitating the manner 
of his he surpassed the original. He rallied me on some court gossip 
which Erhenured my name by associating it with a certain beautiful and 
: i Sicilian lady, and affected to treat with contempt that which, 
had it been true, I should have regarded as a boast. He spoke, indeed, as 
if he himself had gathered all the flowers of Naples, and left us foreigners 
only the Geaiings he had scorned; at this my natural and national gal- 
lantry was piqued, and I retorted by some sarcasms that I should certainly 
have spared had my blood been cooler. He laughed heartily, and left me 
in a strange fit of resentment and mnie Perhaps (I must own the truth) 
the wine had produced in me a wild disposition to take offence and provoke 

uarrel. As the Prince left me, 1 turned, and saw Zicci at my side. 

«¢The Prince is a braggart,’ said he, with the same smile that displeased 
me before. § He would monopolise all fortune and all love. Let us take 
our revenge.’ 

«¢ And how?’ 

“He has, at this moment, in his house the most enchanting singer in 
Naples — the celebrated Isabel di Pisani. She is here, it is true, not b 
her own choice; he carried her hither by force, but he will pretend to 
swear that she adores him. Let us insist on his producing this secret 
treasure, and, when she enters, the Duc de R can have no doubt that 
his flatteries and attentions will charm the lady, and provoke all the jealous 
fears of our host. It would be a fair revenge upon his imperious self- 
conceit.’ 

“This suggestion delighted me. I hastened to the Prince. At that instant 
the musicians had just commenced. I waved my hand, ordered the music 
to stop, and addressing the Prince, who was standing in the centre of one 
of the gayest groups, complained of his want of hospitality in affording to 
us, such poor proficients in the art, while he reserved for his own solace the 
lute and voice of the first performer in Naples. I demanded, half laugh- 
ingly, half seriously, that he should produce the Pisani. My demand was 
received with shouts of applause by the rest. We drowned the replies of 
our host with uproar, and would hear no denial. ‘ Gentlemen,’ at last 
said the Prince, when he could obtain an audience, ‘ even were I to 
assent to your proposal, I could not induce the Signora to present herself 
before an assemblage as riotous as they are noble. You have too much 
chivalry to use compulsion with her, though the Due de R forgets 
himself sufficiently to administer it to me.” 

“T was stung by this taunt, however well deserved. ‘ Prince,’ said I, 
‘I have for the indelicacy of compulsion so illustrious an example, that I 

,“annot hesitate to pursue the path honoured by your own footsteps, All 

Naples knows that the Pisani despises at once your gold and your love, — 

t foree alone could have brought her under your roof; and that you 

to produce her, because you fear her complaints, and know enough 

of the chivalry your vanity sneers at to feel assured that the gentlemen of 

deny are not more disposed to worship beauty than to defend it from 
ng. 


“*You speak well, sir,’ said Zicci gravely. ‘The Prince dare not 
produce his prize!” net 


“The Prince remained speechless for a few moments, as if with indignation. 
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At last he broke out into expressions the most injurious and insulting 
against Signior Zicci and myself, Zicci replied not =r I was more hot and 
hasty. guests appeared to delight in our dispute. None except 
Mascari, whom we pushed aside and disdained to hear, strove to con. 
ciliate ; some took one side, some another — the issue may be well foreseen, 
Swords were drawn. I had left mine in the ante-room — Zicci offered me 
his own —I seized it eagerly. ‘There might: be some six or eight persons 
engaged in a strange and confused kind of medée, but the Prince and myself 
vacua each other. The noise around us — the confusion of’ the 
guests — the cries of the musicians — the clash of our own swords, only 
served to stimulate our unhappy fury. We feared to be interrupted by the 
attendants, and fought like madmen, without skill or method. I thrust 
and parried mechanically, blind and frantic as if a demon had entered into 
me, till I saw the Prince stretched at my feet, bathed in his blood, and 
Zicci bending over him, and whispering in his ear. That sight cooled us 
all— the strife ceased. We gathered in shame, remorse, and horror round 
our ill-fated host; but it was too late— his eyes rolled fearfully in his head, 
and still he struggled to release himself from Zicci’s arms, who continued 
to whisper (I trust divine comfort) in his ear. I have seen men die, but 
never one who wore such horror on his countenance. At last all was over; 
Zicci rose from the corpse, and, taking, with great composure, his sword 
from my hand, —‘ Ye are witnesses, gentlemen,’ said he, calmly, * that the 
Prince brought his fate upon himself. The last of that illustrious house 
has perished in a brawl.’ 

sc} saw no more of Zicci—JI hastened to the French ambassador to narrate 
the event, and abide the issue. Iam grateful to the Neopolitan govern- 
ment, and to the illustrious heir of the unfortunate nobleman, for the 
lenient and generous, yet just, interpretation put upon a misfortune, the 
memory of which will afflict me to the last hour of my life. 


(Signed) ** Louis Vicror, Duc be R.” 


In the above memorial, the reader will find the most exact and minute 
account yet given of an event which created the most lively sensation at 
Naples in that day, and the narration of which first induced me to collect 
the materials of this history — which the reader will perceive, as it advances, 
is altogether different in its nature, its agencies, and its aims, from those 
tales of external terror, whether derived from ingenious imposture or 
supernatural mystery, that have given life to French melodrame or Ger- 
man romance. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Giynpon had taken no part in the affray—neither had he participated 
large'y in the excesses of the revel. For his exemption from both, he was 
perhaps indebted to the whispered exhortations of Zicci. When the last 
rose from the corpse and withdrew from that scene of confusion, Glyndon , 
remarked, that in passing the crowd he touched Mascari on the shoulder, 
and said something which the Englishman did not overhear. Glyndon 
followed Zicci into the banquet room—which, save where the moonlight 
slept on the marble floor, was wrapt in the sad and gloomy shadows of the 
advancing night. 

* How could you foretel this fearful event ?—he fell not by your arm a 
said Glyndon in a tremulous and hollow tone. ‘i 

“The general who calculates on the victory does not. fight in person, 
answered Zicci; “but enough of this — meet me at midnight by the sea 
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—half'a mile to the left of your hotel, — you will know the spot, bya rude 
pillar, the only one near — to which a broken chain is attached. — There 
and then will be the crisis of your fate — go — I have business here yet — 
remember, Isabel is still in the house of the dead man.” 

As Glyndon yet hesitated, strange thoughts, doubts, and fears, that 
longed for speech, crowding within him, Mascari approached, and Zicci, 

ing to the Italian, and waving his hand to Glyndon, drew the former 
aside. Glyndon slowly departed. 

“ Mascari,” said Zicci, “your patron is no more—your services will 
be valueless to his heir—a sober man, whom poverty has preserved 
from vice. For yourself, thank me that I do not give you up to the 
executioner — recollect the wine of Cyprus. Well, never tremble, man, 
it could not act on me, though it might re-act on others;—#in that it 
is a common type of crime. I forgive you; and if the wine should 
kill me, I promise you that my ghost shall not haunt so worshipful a 

itent. Enough of this; conduct me to the chamber of Isabel di Pisani. 

ou have no farther need of her. The death of the jailor opens the 
cell of the captive. Be quick —I would be gone.” Mascari muttered 
some inaudible words, bowed low, and led the way to the chamber in 
which Isabel was confined. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


It wanted several minutes of midnight, and Glyndon repaired to the 
appointed spot. ‘The mysterious empire which Zicci had acquired over him, 
was still more solemnly confirmed by the events of the last few hours, — the 
sudden fate of the prince, so deliberately foreshadowed, and yet so seemingly 
accidental — brought out by causes the most commonplace, and yet asso- 
ciated with words the most prophetic — impressed him with the deepest 
sentiments of admiration and awe. It was as if this dark and wondrous being 
would convert the most ordinary events and the meanest instruments into the 

encies of his inscrutable will—yet if so, why have permitted the capture 
of Isabel? Why not have prevented the crime rather than punished the 
criminal? And did Zicci really feel love for Isabel? Love, and yet offer 
to resign her to himself — to a rival whom his arts could not have failed to 
baffle. He no longer reverted to the belief that Zicci or Isabel had sought 
to dupe him into marriage. His fear and reverence for the former now for- 
bade the notion of so poor an imposture. Did he any longer love Isabel 
himself ? No—when that morning he had heard of her danger—he had, 
it ls true, returned to the sympathies and the fears of affection ; but with 
the death of the Prince her image faded again from his heart—and he felt 
no jealous pang at the thought that she had been saved by Zicci—that at 
that moment, she was perhaps beneath his roof. Whoever has, in the course 
of his life, indulged the absorbing passion of the gamester, will remember 
how all other pursuits and objects vanished from his mind; how solely he 
Was wrapped in the one wild-delusion; with what a sceptre of magic power 
the despot demon ruled every feeling and every thought. Far more intense 

the passion. of the gamester was the frantic, yet sublime desire that 
Mastered the breast of Glyndon. He would be the rival of Zicci not in 
human and mee affections, but in preternatural and eternal lore. He 
would have laid down life with content, nay rapture, as the price of learning 
ose solemn secrets which separated the stranger from mankind. Such fools 
are we when we aspire to be overwise! To be enamoured too madly of the 
“orem goddesses is only to embrace a cloud, and to forfeit alike heaven 
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The night was most lovely and serene—and the waves scarcely rippled 
at his feet as the Englishman glided on by the cool and starry beach. A; 
length he arrived at the spot—and there leaning against the broken pillar— 
he beheld a man wrapped in a long mantle—and in an attitude of profound 
repose. He approached and uttered the name of Zicci. ‘The figure turned, 
and he saw the face of a stranger; a face not stamped by the glorious beauty 
of the Corsican—but equally majestic in its aspect— and ealies still more 
impressive from the mature age and the passionless depth of thought that 
characterised the expanded forehead—and deep-set but piercing eyes, 

“ You seek Zicci,” said the stranger; ‘ he will be here anon ;” but, perh 
he whom you see before you, is more connected with your destiny, and more 
disposed to realise your dreams.” 

* Hath the earth then another Zicci?” 

“If not,” replied the stranger, “why do you cherish the hope and the 
wild faith to be yourself a Zicci?— ‘Think you that none others have 
burned with the same godlike dream?— Who, indeed, in his first youth 
— youth when the soul is nearer to the heaven from which it sprung— 
and its divine and primal longings are not all effaced by the sordid passions 
and petty cares that are begot in time?—who is there in youth that has 
not nourished the belief that the universe has secrets not known to the 
common herd, and panted, as the hart for the water-springs, for the foun- 
tains that lie hid and far away amidst the broad wilderness of trackless 
science ? ‘The music of the fountain is heard in the soul within, till the 
steps, deceived and erring, rove away from its waters, and the wanderer 
dies in the mighty desert. Think you that none who have cherished the 
hope have found the truth? or that the yearning after the Ineffable Know- 
ledge was given to us utterly in vain? No. Every desire in human hearts 
is but a glimpse of things that exist—alike distant and divine. No! in 
the world there have been, from age to age, some brighter and happier 
spirits who have won to the air in which the beings above mankind move 
and breathe. Zicci, great though he be, stands not alone. He has his 
predecessors, his contemporary rivals, and long lines of successors are yet 
so come? ” 

* And will you tell me,” said Glyndon, “that in yourself I behold one 
of that mighty few over whom Zicci has no superiority in power and 
wisdom ? ” 

“In me,” answered the stranger, “you see one from whom Zicci him- 
self learned many of his loftiest secrets. Before his birth my wisdom was! 
On these shores — on this spot — have I stood in ages that your chronicles 
but feebly reach. The Phoenician— the Greek — the Oscan — the Roman 
—the Lombard—I have seen them all !—leaves gay and glittering on the 
trunk of the universal life — scattered in due season and again renewed ; 
till, indeed, the same race that gave its glory to the ancient world be- 
stowed a second youth upon the new. For the pure Greeks — the Hellenes 
~~ whose origin has bewildered your dreaming scholars — were of the same 
great family as the Norman tribe, born to be the lords of the universe, 
and in no land on earth destined to be the hewers of wood. Even the dim 
traditions of the Jearned that bring the sons of Hellas from the vast and 
undetermined territorities of northern Thrace, to be the victors of the pasto- 
ral Pelasgi, and the founders of the line of demi-gods, might serve you to 
trace back their primeval settlements to the same region whence, in later 
times, the Norman warriors broke on the dull and savage hordes of the 
Celt, and became the Greeks of the Christian world. But this interests 
you not, and you are wise in your indifference. Not in the knowledge of 
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things without, but in the perfection of the soul within, lies the empire 
of man aspiring to be more than men.” 
“And what books contain that science— from what laboratory is it 


ht?” 

mu Nature supplies the materials: they are around you in your daily walks. 
In the herbs that the beast devours and the chemist disdains to cull;— 
in the elements, from which matter in its meanest and its mightiest shapes 
ig deduced ; — in the wide bosom of the air; —in the black abysses of the 
earth ; — everywhere are given to mortals the resources and libraries of im- 
mortal lore. But as the simplest problems in the simplest of all studies are 
obscure to one who braces not his mind to their comprehension, —as the 
rower in yonder vessel cannot tell you why two circles can touch each other 
only in one point, —so, though all earth were carved over and inscribed 
with the letters of diviner knowledge, the characters would be valueless to 
him who does not pause to inquire the language, and meditate the truth. 
Young man, if thy imagination is vivid —if thy heart is daring — if thy 
curiosity is insatiate, I will accept thee as my pupil. But the first lessons 
are stern and dread.” 

“If thou hast mastered them, why not I?” answered Glyndon, boldly. 
« T have felt from my boyhood that strange mysteries were reserved for my 
career; and from the proudest ends of ordinary ambition, I have carried my 

e into the cloud and darkness that stretch beyond. ‘The instant I be- 

Id Zicci, I felt as if I had discovered the guide and the tutor for which 
my youth had idly languished and vainly burned.” 

* And to me his duty can be transferred,” replied the stranger. “ Yon- 
der lies, anchored in the bay, the vessel in which Zicci seeks a fairer home : 
alittle while and the breeze will rise, the sail will swell, and the stranger 
will have passed like a wind away. Still, like the wind, he leaves in thy 
heart the seeds that may bear the blossom and the fruit. Zicci hath per- 
formed his task, he is wanted no more ; the perfecter of his work is at thy 
side. He comes; —I hear the dash of the oar. You will have your choice 
submitted to you. According as you decide — we shall meet again.” With 
these words the stranger moved slowly away, and disappeared beneath the 
shadow of the cliffs. A boat glided rapidly across the waters — it touched 
land ; a man leapt on shore, and Glyndon recognised Zicci. 

“I give thee, Glyndon, I give thee no more the option of happy love and 
serene enjoyment. That hour is past, and fate has linked the hand that 
might have been thine own, to mine. But I have ample gifts to bestow 
upon thee, if thou wilt abandon the hope that gnaws thy heart, and the realis- 
ation of which, even I have not the power to foresee. Be thine ambition 
human, and I can gratify it to the full. Men desire four things in life, — 
love, wealth, fame, power. The first I cannot give thee—no matter why ! 
the rest are at my disposal. Select which of them thou wilt, and let us part 
im peace.” 

“Such are not the gifts I covet: I choose knowledge (which, indeed, as 
the Schoolman said, is power, and the loftiest,) — that knowledge must. be 
thine own. For this, and for this alone, I surrendered the love of Isabel; 
this, and this alone, must be my recompence.” 

“I cannot gainsay thee, though I can warn. The desire to learn does 
not always contain the faculty to acquire. I can give thee, it is true, the 
teacher, the rest must depend on thee. Be wise in time, and take that 
which I can assure to thee.” 

Answer me but these questions, and according to your answer I will 
decide. Is it in the power of man to attain intercourse with the beings of 
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other worlds? Is it in the power of man to read the past and the future? 
and to ensure life against the sword and against disease ?” | 

“ All this may be possible,” answered Zicci, evasively, “to the few. But 
for one who attains such secrets, millions may perish in the attempt.” 

« One question more. ‘Thou”— 

“ Beware! Of myself, as I have said before, I render no account.” 

« Well, then, the stranger I have met this night —are his boasts to be be- 
lieved ? Is he in truth one of the chosen seers whom you allow to have 
mastered the mysteries I yearn to fathom?” 

“ Rash man,” said Zicci, in a tone of compassion, “ thy crisis is past, and 
thy choice made. I can only bid thee be bold and prosper : — yes, I resign 
thee to a master who has the power and the will to open to thee the gates of 
an awful world. ‘Thy weal or woe are as nought in the eyes of his relentless 
wisdom. I would bid him spare thee, but he will heed me not. Mejnour, 
receive thy pupil!” Glyndon turned, and his heart beat when he per- 
ceived that the stranger, whose footsteps he had not heard upon the pebbles, 
whose approach he had not beheld in the moonlight, was once more by his 
side ! 

** Farewell” — resumed Zicci—* thy trial commences. When next we 
meet —thou wilt be the victim or the victor.” 

Glyndon’s eyes followed the receding form of the mysterious Corsican, 
He saw him enter the boat—and he then for the first time noticed that be- 
sides the rowers there was a female—who stood up as Zicci gained the boat. 
Even at this distance he recognised the once-adored form of Isabel. She 
waved her hand to him—and across the still and shining air—came her 
voice, mournfully and sweetly in her native tongue— “ Farewell, Clarence— 
Farewell — Farewell.” 

He strove to answer—but the voice touched a chord at his heart, and the 
words failed him. Isabel was then lost for ever—gone with this dread 
stranger —darkness was round her lot. And he himself had decided her 
fate and hisown! The boat bounded on—the soft waves flashed and sparkled 
beneath the oars, and it was along one sapphire track of moonlight that the 
frail vessel bore away the lovers. F'arther—and farther from his gaze sped 
the boat —till at last—the speck, scarcely visible, —touched the side of 
the ship—that lay lifeless in the glorious bay. At that instant—as if by 
magic —up sprang —with a glad murmur—the playful and freshening wind. 
And Glyndon turned to Mejnour and broke the silence. 

“'Tell me—(if thou canst read the future)—tell me that her lot will be 
fair—and that her choice at least is wise ?” 

“ My pupil,” —answered Mejnour, in a voice the calmness of which well 
accorded with the chilling words, “ thy first task must be to withdraw all 
thought—feeling—sympathy from others. ‘The elementary stage of know- 
ledge is to make self and self alone thy study and thy world. ‘Thou hast 
decided thine own career—thou hast renounced love—thou hast rejected 
wealth— fame—and the vulgar pomps of power. What then are all man- 
kind to thee? To:perfect thy faculties and concentrate thy emotions is hence- 
forth thy only aim !” 

* And will happiness be the end?” 

“If me oo exist” —answered Mejnour — “ it must be centred in 
A SELF to which all passion is unknown. But happiness is the last state 


being; and as yet thou art on the threshold of the first !” 

As Mejnour spoke—the distant vessel spread its sails to the wind —and 
moved slowly along the deep. Glyndon sighed—and the pupil and the 
master retraced their steps towards the city. 

END OF BOOK THE FIRST. 








PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECTS OF UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


Tue slightest observation will convince any one that, in this country, every 
subject attracts attention, — every event — person — institution, acquires 
name and celebrity, solely in proportion to his or its political importance. 
Whatever be the cause advocated, whatever the topic of dispute, it will be 
brought into public notice, and those engaged in it will attain popular noto- 
riety, not in any proportion to its intrinsic excellence, its abstract value, its 
bearing upon the highest truths, and the best interests of mankind, but 
solely in reference to the degree in which it promotes the objects of a politi- 
cal party, or is connected with the immediate ends of its supporters. 

Thus the great question of the state of the National Universities, their 
general efficiency, the appropriation of their revenues, their exclusive con- 
nexion with the Established Church, and various other points, which, if pro- 
perly considered, would be found to involve principles of the highest national 
interest, long continued without engaging public attention; and, on the 
pure ground of their own importance, might have remained wholly undis- 
ait or have supplied topics of dispute only between theological polemics 
or educational theorists; while the public at large would have heard little 
of the controversy, and cared less for its result. 

But with a great change in the political aspect of affairs, the Dissenters 
and their grievances suddenly acquired a political importance, and therefore 
occupied a share of public attention, which they had never done before. 
Their claims assumed a prominence in public discussion, and the view taken 
of them became even a test of political principles. Then, and not till then, 
the subject of national academical education, with all its momentous conse- 
ori began to excite public attention. The universities could no longer 
slumber in academic quiet. Their institution and regulations, their ex- 
actions and corruptions, real or alleged, were dragged into public notice. 
The din of warfare resounded through the cloistered shades; and, whilst 
the gates were besieged by the allied forces of the Dissenters, the academic 
belligerents were not slow to bring up their heavy artillery, and a fight, 
memorable in the records, whether of nonconformity or of exclusiveness, 
was carried on with a fierceness and resolution which did not promise any 
speedy termination. So long as certain measures for the admission of the 

issenters were successively before the legislature, the war continued, and 
the feelings of the public, too, were enlisted on either side. ‘Those who had 
never before heard or thought of matriculations, tests, subscription, tutorial 
interpretations of subscription, the divinity examination, the chapel system, 
and all the other fences of academical orthodoxy, had them all now “ familiar 
in their mouths as household words ;” and the senate and the club re- 
sounded with the phraseology of the statute book, and the examination- 
school, The great question of national education, in which, if duly con- 
sidered, every class of society have a direct interest, now, for the first time, 

ame a matter of public discussion, and was brought into notoriety, not 
on its own merits, but merely as following in the train of political interest 
and party claims. 

The little success, however, which attended the several legislative mea- 
sures, proposed successively in past sessions of parliament, for the opening 
of the old universities, even to the trifling extent of the abolition of subscrip- 


tion, (we say trifling, because there were far more difficult questions remain- 
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ing to be solved,) soon showed that the political importance of the subject 
had been overrated. The case had never really been argued on higher 
ground. With the majority of combatants, and in the feelings of the mul. 
titude, the contest was not carried on with any loftier view than the security 
of what is established, and the maintenance of ascendancy and a monopoly 
on the one hand, and the grievance of being excluded from certain advan 
tages on the other; and even these, with many advocates of either party, 
were palpably mere pretexts for a trial of political strength. The issue of 
that trial accordingly consigned the whole subject to its former obscurity 
and neglect, 

At a more recent period attempts have been made to call the attention of 
the legislature to the subject, under other modifications of the question, and 
with immediate reference to claims and events of a somewhat different 
character, Yet, in all such instances, we cannot but trace the same want 
of a systematic reference to principles. ‘The discussions, relative to the in- 
corporation of a metropolitan university, attracted, comparatively, buta very 
slight share of public attention; and elicited scarcely a single attempt at 
arguing the case on substantial grounds of public utility, ‘That institution, 
indeed, is hardly yet organised, and a long time must elapse before it can 
be seen in what degree it may obtain the support of public opinion, or how 
far even the public notice may be at all directed to its progress or its affairs, 
Avowedly set on foot for the benefit of those who are excluded from the old 
universities, its professed scheme and principles are certainly of an imposing 
nature; the character of the institution may be such as to redress all the 
grievances complained of and satisfy all complaints; and thus all the former 
topics of dispute between the advocates of the old foundations and those of 
the disqualified party being at an end, and the subject of national acade- 
mical institutions thus deprived of political importance, all interest in it, 
with the great multitude of readers and writers, may be extinguished, 

Appearances, indeed, would seem to sanction the idea that this is nearly 
the actual state of things at the present time, as to the condition of public 
sentiment. ‘The voice of party declamation is silent; and, to whatever cause 
it be owing, it is undoubtedly the fact (as far as we can judge from the ab- 
sence of any public manifestation) that the subject fails altogether to excite 
any general interest, 

Recently, it is true, there has been a temporary interruption ; some re- 
marks have been elicited on the occasion of a late proposition connected with 
the system of examination, which roused the suspicions of the Dissenters ; 
but this has been set at rest: the spirit of controversy seems now to have 
died away, and we might almost imagine that the very existence of the new 
institution was unknown to the great mass of the public. 

At the same time the attention of the legislature and the publie has been 
in some degree more than once recalled to thas portion of the question which 
relates to the old universities— not indeed, in the same point of view a8 
formerly, but with reference to other points (it must be owned, very ill de- 
fined or explained), which have certainly excited some little notice, and 
called forth some declamation, probably aceompanied with as little insight 
into the real principles of the case as in any of the preceding discussions, 
A cry has been raised of Universiry Reror to the entire neglect, per haps 
in entire forgetfulness of former controversies ; though few attach any 
finite meaning to the words, or have any well-grounded views as to the 
object which ought to be kept in view, or the means to be adopted for 18 
accomplishment. 


It is, however, extremely doubtful how far this call for interference with 
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the old universities may evince any real wish for inquiry into their condi- 
tion, or any serious concern about them. Or again, though such questions 
may be agitated among a few, yet all interest in the subject may be wanting 
in the minds of the public, or, if excited at all, may be merely confined to 
the individuals who are more or less personally interested in their institution. 

Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstances, we are, however, so 
fully persuaded of the great and growing national importance of the quese 
tion, that we are especially anxious to make at least some endeavour to secure 
for it a portion of that attention which it so pre-eminently deserves and re- 
quires. The great principles of the question seem to have been that part 
of it least understood or regarded. Nothing has been more conspicuous 
throughout all the various speeches and publications on the subject, than an 
almost entire absence of reference to such principles. On either side, with 

few exceptions, the disputants have confined themselves to the most nar- 
row and pitiful grounds of argument: and nothing has been more clearly 
evinced than their extremely partial and limited apprehension of a subject, 
in its generality and extent, either beyond their grasp, or at least beside 
their purpose. 

Until the essential grounds of the question shall become better appre- 
ciated, we are persuaded no really complete or satisfactory improvement in 
the existing condition of national university education can be expected: and 
itisin the hope of contributing to forward that great object that we now 
take up the subject. 

Desirous, then, to avoid all such discussion as may involve the mere con- 
test of one set of men against another, for rights which they respectively 
assert, or hardships of which they complain, we wish to offer a few remarks 
on the great foundation principles of the subject of national academical insti- 
tutions, and to plead for higher rights than those of any particular party—the 
rights of the community at large. 

There are (it appears to us) certain great principles on which the fair and 
reasonable discussion of the whole subject ought to be based. They involve 
agreat topic of paramount importance, of which all the controversies of 
right, all the shifts of political expediency displayed in the disputes referred 
to, only touch the remote results, — we mean the question of national acade- 
mical education, in its true and enlarged sense,— considered totally apart 
from all squabbles for political pre-eminence, from all outcry for abstract 
rights, from all proclamation of religious war-cries, from all preaching up of 
a crusade, from all considerations of party or personal advantages or griev- 
ances—a great national question, to be discussed and upheld on purely public 
and national grounds. 

The question of the extension of the benefits of academical education has 
been usually argued with reference only to the individuals who actually par- 
take in them; and of course to those individuals the advantages are great— 
not indeed so great as they might be made by a reform in the existing 
systems of instruction and examination, nor so great (in certain respects) as 
they seem often to be imagined,— but great they doubtless are, and those 
who are shut out from them have doubtless much reason to complain of their 
exclusion. It needs not to be added, that parents also naturally look upon 
ange to their sons as in a great degree advantages to themselves. On 
: me for the unrestricted participation in those advantages, thus put 
rth on the part of the individuals and of the parents merely, has the ques- 

1 deen exclusively argued. ; é 

, But we contend that all claims of this nature, however fair, and all in- 
ual advantages, however great, to which alone they refer, are consider- 
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ations of too narrow and unworthy a kind on which to discuss such a 
question : the real extent of it is properly national, in the most enlarged sense 
of the term; and the real advantages to which we ought to look are not 
those to be enjoyed by the parent in the opportunity afforded him for the 
education of his sons, nor those to be partaken by the sons as individuals, 
but the public advantages to the whole community, arising from public means 
of securing a sound course of education for those who are to fill all the higher 
and official stations in that community, and which therefore becomes matter of 
direct advantages to THE WHOLE POPULATION. 

The sound education of all, but most especially of those who are to fil] 
all official and influential stations, is a matter of national concern. Those 
who are placed in all the various offices of an organised community, are 
placed there for the benefit of the whole bedy. The entire fabric of civilised 
society is a curiously interwoven texture, in which the soundness of every 
integrant part is essential to the security of the whole. But there are some 
parts more. peculiarly necessary to the strength and connexion of the rest; 
and in proportion as care is bestowed upon the quality and formation of 
these, will the entire mass possess firmness and excellence of structure; in 
proportion as this is neglected, or locally defective, will the whole be in- 
jured. If the importance of the best education attainable by every class of 
the community be too manifest to need argument, how much more impera- 
tive is the necessity, in proportion as it refers to a more influential class, 
Men well educated for their station are of the highest value throughout the 
whole sphere to which the influence of that station reaches. How infinitely 
more important, then, is such education in those stations whose. influence 
includes all the others. 

There is in every case an immediate, direct, obvious channel in which the 
power of an individual over the well-being of that portion of society with 
which he is more intimately connected, whether for good or for evil, is 
directly efficacious, and the influence of his own good or bad education 
extends itself to all those with whom he is placed in contact. These are 
cases, we repeat, where it requires no great discernment to perceive of what 
immense value a sound, enlightened, liberal, course of study in the season 
of improvement. and preparation will be to the whole circle of those with 
whom the individual is to be connected in after-life by his social or civil 
position. Nor is it more than an obvious extension of this reflection by 
which we are led to acknowledge the proportionally increasing importance 
of such qualifications as the sphere of the individual’s duties becomes en- 
larged — as he rises in the scale of society, from a private individual to the 
various stations and offices of the magistrate, — the clergyman, — the several 
grades of civil and municipal authority, —of the legislature, — of the judicial 
bench, — of the counsels of the sovereign. 

But besides this, there is an indirect influence of no small amount, not 80 
easily noticed, nor capable of any ready estimation. So extremely com- 
plicated and intricately ramified are all the parts and the entire organisation 
of the great social body, that it is hardly possible to calculate to what extent 
the soundness or unsoundness of one even apparently insignificant member 
may not affect the well-being of the whole. Portions of the community which 
may seem the most distinct from each other, the most widely separated 1 
pursuits and interests, yet unconsciously have very close ties of connexion, 
and exercise an unappreciated influence upon each other; and the degree 
of education and spread of liberal knowledge and cultivated tastes among 
one portion of society, often produces a vast, though perhaps unacknow- 
ledged, effect on another. The advance, for example, of education among 
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the working classes is producing, and will produce, a wonderful effect upon 
the upper. ‘The progress of abstract science among the few absorbed cul- 
tivators of it in their cabinets and observatories, in their laboratories and 
libraries, is working unseen an intellectual revolution through the mass of 
the reading public. ‘The state of one political or religious party as to in- 
tellectual cultivation is of immense efficacy in determining the condition of 
another. ‘The liberal or illiberal tone of one sect, the ignorance or the en- 
lightenment of one profession, reacts upon that of another. It is of high im- 

rtance to the Dissenters to have liberal-minded men in the various stations 
of the establishment, and to the Church to find learned and enlightened 
characters among the sectaries. And this salutary influence operates with 
still higher benefits to the community as a whole. 

Now we conceive it will hardly admit of dispute, that the attainment of 
these national advantages is or ought to be the object of national universities 
—and that to the widest extent which the exigencies of the nation demand. 
The system of instruction should be framed with a view to these great ends ; 
—the regulations adopted should be solely directed to the more perfect 
means of securing them. But the point to which we wish especially to call 
attention is this—the public are the parties interested in the fulfilment of these 
ends: the public therefore should make them matter of its sedulous care and 
concern, ‘The community at large is to be benefited by the maintenance of 
a comprehensive system of general education to fit men for all stations and 
offices in society. ‘The community, therefore, should exercise a jealous vigi- 
lance to secure and protect their own interests. In the benefits thus diffused, 
every class, every individual, directly or indirectly, participates. Every 
grade and every individual, therefore, ought to feel and to urge their inte- 
rest in the extension and stability of the means of securing the advantages. 
The very details of the university system are of direct importance to all 
classes, inasmuch as all classes are concerned in the character and attain- 
ments of those who are to discharge public functions for their good; and it 
is mainly through the instrumentality of the university system that that. 
character ought to be formed, and those attainments conferred. 

Indeed, it is the very professed and avowed object of the existing system 
of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the very plea of the heads and 
tutors of colleges themselves, in reply to certain objections sometimes urged 
against parts of their plan, that they seek not to instruct young men in this 
or,that particular department, but to give a general sound education and train- 
ing of the intellectual habits, to Jit them for the discharge of all duties in the 
several stations they may be called to fill, whether in church or state ; so that the 
avowed design of the academical bodies accords so far with what should be 
the rational demand of the public. It is the concern of the nation that all 
these stations should be as well filled as possible, and the universities ac- 
knowledge it their duty to supply the means of effecting these important 
ends. ‘The question remains with the public, whether the existing universities 
fulfil these oljects, and adhere to their professed principle to the full extent ? Yet 
it has been before observed how little the tenor of general opinion has been 
as yet favourable even to the perception of such an interest in the matter, 
much less to the prosecution of such claims. 

The constitution of the existing universities, indeed, presents a singularly 
complicated system of regulations and ordinances, an intricate combination 
of system within system, a singular assemblage and graduated scale of ranks 
and distinctions, privileges and honours, offices-and studies ; —last, but not 
least, of emoluments and preferments. But it isa truth which ought never 
to be lost sight of, that academical regulations and: degrees, privileges and en- 
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dowments, are not designed for the benefit of those who partake in them, but o 
the public. To this end ought they all in their several bearings and appli- 
cations to be made subservient. 

Distinctions in rank and office — the honours of distinguished proficiency 
— the dignity surrounding the chair of instruction — the control of certain 
functionaries over the body, are, or should be so constituted as to promote 
more effectually the great end of the public efficiency of the system. The 
institution of degrees, and the investiture of them with civil privileges by the 
state, is one of the most important points connected with the system, and 
which is in a more especial manner brought before the public. The aca. 
demical degree is a certificate to the world that the individual who bears it 
has passed creditably through that course of general education which they 
allow to be fixed as a sufficient requisite for all public functions. 

Yet the nature and such qualifications, the system and method of such a 
course, and all questions connected with them, are points which fail to excite 
any general interest, or are avowedly passed by, as subjects which are sup 

osed to concern only those connected with the academical bodies, and with 
which the public have no concern; and the inquiry, whether the qualifica- 
tions and evidences of proficiency at present required are really such in 
character and extent as the circumstances of our age and country ought to 
demand, is least considered by those most interested in it,—the community 
of this age and country. 

Now with regard to such a system of general education as ought to cha- 
racterise any institution bearing the title of national universities, it would 
seem almost superfluous to insist that it ought to be such as is specially 
adapted to the existing national exigencies. ‘The object being to fit men 
for all the higher stations and liberal professions, the means adopted ought 
always to be a solid preparation in liberal studies suited to the advanced 
state of improvement of the public mind. 

Those stations and professions having reference to a social system in which 
the intellectual condition of the community is continually progressive, the 
nature of the preparation ought to advance in corresponding proportion. 
If the community be making rapid strides in general intelligence and in- 
formation, in a good system of academical instruction the like advance ought 
also to be made; even for their own sakes this is no more than what the 
universities ought to promote. But it is not so generally perceived or ac- 
knowledged by the public at large, that this is what they avd also a right to 
expect and to demand; and that ¢hey are in fact the parties mainly con- 
cerned in the improvement. ; 

Now the subject of improvements in the system of university education 1s 
doubtless a very wide and complex one, and in particular a main source ot 
difficulty and complexity lies in the consideration of all the weighty and 
momentous points which the notion of a complete education ought to include: 
this, indeed, brings us on the verge of the most difficult and delicate ques 
tions of the whole inquiry. But the better to clear the way, we may first 
advert separately to the less difficult part, and look singly to the course of 
literary and scientific instruction, which, on all hands it is allowed, const- 
tutes at least one most essential branch of a perfect education. 

The course of study actually required to be pursued by the great ma- 
jority, and the amount of qualifications exacted at the public examination 
for the first degree in the existing universities, furnish the real standard of 
what actually constitutes the general education of their pupils. Some ques 
tion, perhaps, may be raised as to what may be the fairest mode of assigning 
such a standard, whether we should take the minimum absolutely necessary 
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for passitig the examination without honours, whether we should take a 
sort of mean which would include the qualifications which correspond to 
the lower classes of honours, or whether we ought also to be guided in our 
estimate by what we may ascertain of the actual course of instruction given 
enerally in the college lectures. 

But making the most liberal estimate of such a standard, it must be 
allowed by all who know any thing of Oxford, that the average attainments 
of those who obtain the degree of Bachelor of Arts cannot be rated higher 
than a tolerable knowledge, philological and historical, of a few Greek and 
Latin classics, a certain power of Latin composition, and a slight acquaint- 
ance with the rudiments of logic, and, perhaps, of rhetoric or ethics, according 
to Cicero and Aristotle; to which we may add, the elements of Euclid. 
This, if not overstated, is certainly the very utmost which can be laid down 
as anything like a fair average of the qualifications for an Oxford degree. 

The Cambridge system, even with all its recent improvements, in super- 
adding some attention to classical literature to its strict mathematical ex- 
amination, since that addition is not compulsory upon all, would appear still 
to be equally partial and imperfect with that of Oxford, though in a dif- 
ferent way. One thing, however, should be recollected, viz., that every young 
man who enters the university from any respectable school, is of necessity 
already tolerably well versed in classical literature. ‘Thus the system of 
Cambridge (independent of its optional classical examination) is really more 
compreheiisive than that of Oxford. Jf it were the case that every school- 
boy regularly knew as much in proportion of Euclid or quadratic equations, 
as he now does of Greek, the two systems would be exactly on a par, but 
still both extremely imperfect. ‘The fair average qualifications of the Cam- 
bridge graduate are not easy to be assigned; but it may fairly be said that 
they do not include more than a very slight knowledge of the principles of 
moral philosophy, a technical dexterity in the solution of problems in pure 
mathematics, with a knowledge of just so much of mechanical science as 
affords subjects for the application of mathematics, and the materials for 
problems. Let us look, then, not to the attainments of the few, but of the 
ihany, and to what is defective in the course which is made essential and 
indispensable for ail. 

In both Universities, then, we must notice the very partial and imperfect 
knowledge of the moral sciences, of the philosophy of the mind, of ths real 
nature of logic (which in Oxford even is restricted to the thost meagre 
technicalities, usually learned by rote), of the great principles of juris- 
— and political economy; and the omission of modern and Oriental 

anguages, literature, and history. In Oxford, the total deficiency of ma- 
thetiatics, even in Cambridge, the want of a comprehensive study of natural 
Philosophy (that science being iow generally restricted to the merely mathe- 
matical view of some parts of it); and thus in both Universities, an entire 
deficiency of such a sound and enlightened course of physical science, a8 to 
include the chemical and geological departments on the one hand, as well as 
the Physiological on the other. These are the reproaches of otir national 
seminaries; these are the more striking deficiencies in their systems, which 
most pre-eminently demand reformation, to render their course of instruction 
in any degree commensurate to the requisitions of an age like the present. 

y even evince a retrogradation on the part of the academic bodies from 
the avowed principles of their own ancient systems. The faculty of arts 
was in former ages always utiderstood to comprise a complete and compre- 

hsive course of the liberal sciences to the fill extent to which they were 
known: shall less be required in the present era of intellectual ad- 
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vancement? Yet with qualifications no higher, on the average, than those 
we have mentioned, the graduate in arts offers himself for any of the liberal 
professions. In consideration of these lofty attainments, the state allows him 
to be invested with the civil privileges of a degree ; the public receives him 
as a “ highly educated” man, and he conceives himself entitled to look 
down with no small contempt on the mere “ half educated” student, who 
may have attended a few classes at other seminaries, but who is entirely 
destitute of those advantages which are to be acquired by a regular acade- 


-mical residence. 


Now it is true, that from time to time there have not been wantin 
attempts, on the part of a few individuals, but wholly without success, to 
urge upon the legislative body of the university of Oxford the especial 
claims of physical and mathematical science, as well as other improvements 
in the system; and, in the sister university, similar endeavours have been 
used, perhaps with better prospects of success, for effecting some beneficial 
changes. ‘Those who are most intimately acquainted with the actual 
working of the existing system, and its close connexion with the complicated 
motives which prevail in university legislation, will agree in the utter ho 
lessness of any efficient reform of that system, in its more material parts at 
least, emanating spontaneously from within. What the fear of the “ pres 
sure from without” may effect, remains to be seen. | 

From whatever authority the reforms may originate, the main points to 
which they should be directed (so far as the present portion of the subject 
is concerned) appear then to be, — first, the recognition of the great prin- 
ciple of a comprehensive course of moral, and more especially mathematical 
and physical science, as well as ancient and modern literature, as essentially 
requisite for a degree in the faculty of arts. Such a scheme is simple and 
comprehensive, and at once divides itself under three grand departments: 
and the main point to be insisted on should be the absolute obligation on 
the part of every candidate to exhibit a competent acquaintance with some 
portion at least of each one of these departments, — 1. Literature ; 2. Moral 
science; 3. Physieal science. Each of these would of course include a 
number of subordinate divisions, in the choice of which much discretionary 
power must of course be exercised, and into which we cannot here enter. 

Secondly, it should be insisted on that a course and a degree in the 
faculty of arts so constituted, be absolutely indispensable as a preliminary 
to any advance in the superior faculties. This is in close accordance with 
what is on all hands admitted to be the nature of the preliminary general 
education which ought to be thc necessary introduction and preparation for 
all ‘Seamer pan study. 

The neglect of this second point appears to be the grand defect in the 
systems of the Scottish and some other universities, as that of the first is of 
the English. 

With these great improvements in the course of study, there must also be 
conjoined some material reforms in the means of’ instruction, and the func- 
tions of those in whose hands the office of instructors is placed. At present 
the entire work is performed by the college tutors: -in many instances the 
same tutor instructs alike in all branches; and even if in some colleges 4 
division of labour takes place, yet such a system, it is evident, can never 
secure first-rate instruction in each branch, nor be extended to any wider 
range of subjects. The qualifications for a degree, and the extent of ‘ 
branches of knowledge required at the examination, will always be limit 
and determined by the extent of subjects‘on which an average tutor can 
instruct his classes in college. ‘This must eventually be the standard by 
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which’ all college instruction will be os and it will not be affected 
by the occurrence of a few exceptions. Nor, indeed, is it fairly:to be ex- 
ted that the average of tutors should be men capable equally of lecturing 
well on a wide or even a limited range of subjects and sciences. The fault, 
then, lies not in the individual tutors, but in the system. » And to remedy 
it, we must combat the evil in its very source. 
The public University Professors (at least in all those departments which 
belong to general education, or to the faculty of arts,) have long since 
ceased to be the regular organs of public instruction. So far as this part 
of their duties is concerned, the offices of most of them have become little - 
better than sinecures. Here, again, the fault will be obviously seen to lie, 
not in the professors, but in the system. 
Let, then, the ancient principle be revived; let the public professor 
be the source of public instruction in each department: let him be re- 
nised as such by the college authorities: let the college tutors be merely 
subordinate: let it be the province of the professor to chalk out the course 
of study; to give illustrations, directions, explanations— to point out the 
sources of fuller information, and the means of making use of them :— and 
let it be the business of the college tutcrs in private to go over the subjects 
with their pupils, in the way of familiar exposition and explanatory assist- 
ance. By such means the more comprehensive course of instruction which 
we have advocated would be efficiently carried on. Tutors might always 
be found capable of the duties of following out the details of explanation, in 
subordination to the wider views held forth from the public professional 
chair; and these ancient and important offices would be restored to the 
proper use and dignity in the university. This, perhaps, like many others 
of the changes to which we look, might require some new arrangements 
with respect to the appropriation of funds. But our object here is con- 
eerned only with the leading principles of the subject, and not with its 
details. We shall only hint, that all questions as to the better appropri- 

ation of academical funds are of that nature which can only be decided by a 
direct interference of the legislature. And all such arrangements the 
legislature undoubtedly can make, and ought to make, if the justice of the 
case, as regards the interests of the public at large; should demand them. 
It becomes, then, the obvious concern of the public to see that the benefits 
proposed be fully secured to them;—that the academical system be so 
regulated by due authority as to provide the full advantages of a liberal 
education for all those who are to occupy any influential station, or enter 
upon the duties of any profession. Now, when the question of the extent 
of the course of instruction has been settled, there remains to be next con- 
sidered the not less important one,—Are the benefits of such a system of 
education as widely diffused as the public have a right to require? Is the 
diffusion of them contracted by any generally insurmountable limit? Is it 
restricted by any particular, arbitrary, unnecessary line of exclusion? Is any 
peculiar portion of the community shut out from the sources of academical 
instruction by partial and narrow distinctions, not required by the nature of 
the objects in view, and such as deprive that portion directly, and the whole 
indirectly, of the benefit of the increased efficiency with which that class 
would discharge their duties to the public, if thus enabled to obtain those 
qualifications from which they are excluded ? 

This question has been argued almost exclusively as one regarding the 
rights of the parties individually concerned (which, as we before contended, 
is the narrowest and most unprofitable view.of it). It has been discussed 
most commonly to-little purpose, because it has not been put in its right 
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shape, — Will the public deprive themselves of the advantage resulting from 
giving a sound academical education to al who may fill public stations, 

ut who are shut out from the existing universities by any unnecessary 
restrictions ? 

The inquiry, then, whether such restrictions are in fuct necessary, or in 
what way they can practically be best modified or removed, brings us at 
once to the most dificult and most vehemently contested point of the whole 
controversy. 

Now, speaking generally, there would be two methods for the extension 
of academical advantages: one, the throwing open the old universities: the 
other, the institution of a new, unfettered by religious restrictions. The 
violent opposition which the former proposition encountered, has brought 
on the adoption of the second. In relation to this we will say a few words, 
before proceeding to the other. It seems far from clear that the question 
of interference with the old universities will be set at rest by the incorpo- 
ration of one in the metropolis. 

The new institution may prove successful and effective: it may flourish 
and increase; and can hardly do so to a great extent without producing 
some effect on the old universities ; the minor colleges, at least, would begin 
to find themselves empty, and those in higher repute would experience a 
sensible difference in the number of applicants for admission, presenting a 
calamitous en te to present and future tutors. ‘They perhaps might find 
some consolation in the reflection, that at least their societies would now 
become more and more exclusively the resort of the select few, of the youn 
aristocracy, or of those who seek a share in the endowments. But while 
the exclusive spirit was thus more intensely cherished, and every thing 
narrowed within closer restrictions, it would also be perceived that the 
sphere of the utility of these institutions would be materially contracted. 

But in proportion to all this, and as the new institution more widely 
confers the honours of its degrees on solid acquirements and meritorious 
proficiency, yet unaccompanied by the more substantial advantages of aca- 
demical emoluments, rewards, and patronage, the public attention can 
hardly fail to be drawn to these very marked distinctions, and the question 
of the rem of endowments and exclusive appropriation of revenues to 
to be raised with greater reason. 

Even on the ground of mere interested views, it will thus be more strongly 
felt that, though the new institution may confer equal nominal civil rank on 
its graduates, yet inequality in the advantages of systematic instruction, of 
connexion and influence, and, lastly, of revenues, would create an unfair 
and invidious line of deniarcation ; and if these questions come to be under- 
stood, and taken upon public and national grounds, they will be proportion- 
ally more difficult for the advocates of exclusion to combat, as the benefits 
of their own endowed institution are thus narrowed in their influence. 

Those who are sent forth from the new institution as graduates, qualified 
to enter upon any station or profession, may certainly have availed them- 
selves of the opportunities afforded of excellent instruction in the different 
branches of literature and science; and their degrees will confer all the 
nominal privileges belonging to the same degrees at Oxford and Cambridge. 
But what is a degree ? — shat the practical value and amount of those pri- 
vileges? Are they of any real consequence, except as conferring a certain 
passport, and as the introduction to a certain grade in society, a certificate 
of connexion with a certain class, and giving a certain ostensible position 
in the state? And when nothing more than mere proficiency in an ex@- 
mination is implied, will not the obvious inequality in the more substantial 
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gdvantages conferred, become too glaring to allow of its long remaining 
unquestioned ? The new university may secure eminent qualifications in 
int of knowledge by the standard of its examination (and it is to be ho 
higher than the old). This is undoubtedly one point of material im- 
rtance. But for obtaining the full benefits of academical education, other 
gonditions are almost equally essential. ‘The full means and enlarged op- 
unities, wide facilities, and powerful incitement, to profit by a thorough 
course of liberal study, can only be found in large public establishments, 
whose fame makes them places of great resort ;— where a multitude of stu- 
dents is congregated from all grades and all quarters ; where not only the 
services of teachers of eminence in the several departments can be com~- 
manded, but also the subordinate assistance of a numerous and able body of 
rivate instructors obtained; and (with this view) where a school can be 
ormed at once of teachers as well as learners, where those pure and salu- 
tary sources of instruction are opened, and those ample means and opportu- 
nities of improvement afforded, unperverted by sordid prejudices, unbiassed 
by interested motives, which national and permanent establishments alone 
ean supply; where all those concomitant aids and inducements to diligence 
and exertion are held out, which companionship and emulation, in the in- 
tellectual course, alone can produce ; and, above all, where that active par- 
ticipation in the pursuits, the duties, and the interests of a lesser community 
is secured, which is the fitting preparation for the enlarged sphere of real 
life, of which it is the miniature resemblance. 

If this be admitted, it then becomes the obvious question, whether all this 
does not absolutely imply the existence of not only a privileged and titled, 
but of an amply endowed institution? It is not the mere granting of degrees 
which ought to satisfy the nation: nor will it, if they are ever brought to 
reflect on the subject. If academical endowments are necessary towards the 
purposes of general education, they ought to be possessed by the new insti- 
tution as well as the old. ‘The creation of new endowments ¢an only come 
from the national funds. It will thus become a question of a more directly 
tangible nature to the country at large; and it seems almost unavoidable 
that a participation in the old endowments must be eventually claimed. 

We have thus far argued upon the supposition of the success of the new 
institution. Now, on the other hand, it is possible, that after all preliminary 
difficulties have been overcome, circumstances may still render the plan 
unsuccessful ; it may prove a failure. In such a contingency the matter will 
be more manifestly clear. The question referring to the old universities 
must then be revived, and with increased force: the case would now be in- 
finitely stronger, —the appeal unanswerable. It would be said, A fair trial 
has been given to the new institution, and it has been fourd inoperative. 
There would then be no conceivable alternative but for the legislature to 
Insist on the opening of the old universities ; the country would have a right 
immediately to demand it. 

On either hand, then, we are thus brought to the grand question of re- 
ligious exclusion. ‘The most prominent feature in the means of securitig it 
consists in the subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. This test, being what 
Was most palpable, was, in the first instance, the sole point of contest. It 
was, perhaps, the only part of the system known to the opponents, or under 
stood by them: at any rate, it was what afforded the most ready handle for 
pany attack, and most fertile topic for political declamation. But it was 
ittle generally perceived that these tests were the mere outer fences of ex- 
Clusiveness, and that, even if they were removed, there would still be far 
greater difficulties to encounter... The exclusive principle is, deeply seated 
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in the academical system, and pervades the working of it in every part. It 
is maintained on the avowed plea of being necessary to the essentially 
religious character of the whole course of academical education. 

Here, then, we come to the main and most difficult point of the whole 
question. Instruction in religion, it is contended, is not only a very im- 
portant part, but constitutes the most vitally essential element, in any sound 
system of education. Every academical system, then, which is worthy of the 
name, ought to include a positive provision for the spiritual and moral, as 
well as intellectual, education of its pupils. And no system in which this js 
omitted, can be admitted as complete in itself, or entitled to rank along with 
others in which it is essentially included and enforced. 

Now, perhaps, when taken generally, and considered carefully, there are 
few, if any, who would not admit the truth of this position; that is, who 
would not allow that such a system is pre-eminently desirable, and involves 
interests of the most momentous importance. ‘The only question which can 
be, or which in fact is, raised, is on the point of its practicability. In any 
institution which is to include persons of all varieties of religious profession, 
they say, it becomes practically impossible to enforce any one system. of 
religious instruction; and, in a free and tolerant country, no institution can 
be worthy the name of a national university, which is not thus open to all, 
without distinction or question as to their religious denomination. 

On this ground, professedly, has such provision for securing religious in- 
struction, even to the slight extent of a mere knowledge of the contents of 
the New Testament, been unavoidably excluded in the London University. 
Even an examination in the language and history of the Scriptures has 
been considered incapable of being carried on, so as not to present some- 
thing of an invidious character to the class for whose benefit that institution 
was mainly set on foot,—those who, by the existing tests, felt themselves ex- 
cluded from the old universities. Arguments on the other side, to show 
that it ought not to be so, and that a system might be carried on which in- 
cluded such examination, however valid and unanswerable in themselves, 
would, in this particular case, entirely fail, because the parties concerned 
were themselves the sole judges of whether it would be felt as a test or not. 

Speaking generally, while it is fully admitted that religious instruction 
ought to form an essential part of all sound and complete education, it yet 
becomes a most material point to consider how far the alleged difficulty 
may arise from a too vague and general notion of the nature and provisions 
of such a system. Any such system not only may, but must be divided 
into several distinct departments: and those departments surely may be 
carried on with very little, if any, immediate connexion with each other. It 
is surely not necessary either that the instruction in all should be given 
by the same persons, or within the walls of the same building, or that the 
very same methods and systems of teaching should be applied to every in- 
dividual pupil. It is surely possible to conceive the advantages of instruc- 
tion in every essential department secured, and a participation in them 
enforced, in the case of all students, without the necessity of such instruction 
being of a public kind, or applied upon one system to all alike. 

When we proceed to consider the question in its more particular aspect, 
as regards the existing universities, amid an infinity of vague and absurd 
declamation, the only rational or intelligible line of argument taken by the 
defenders of the exclusive system is this: that the universities are as liberal 
in their requisitions as is compatible with the nature of a system which in- 
volves religion as a vital part; and that such religious requisitions must form 
an integrant portion of the public system of the university, and be made 
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obligatory on all its members ; and that this object can be secured only by 
the exclusive maintenance of the forms of the Established Church ; by exact- 
ing subscription to the thirty-nine articles at matriculation and at taking 
degrees; by tutorial religious instruction; by enforcing the attendance of 
all undergraduates at the daily church service in the college chapels ; and by 
the public examination in the rudiments of religion as an indispensable re- 
quisite for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Moreover, they contend that 
no modification or relaxation of this system can be admitted in consistency 
with the great principles which the university is bound to uphold, and by 
which it is maintained in indissoluble connexion with the Church. 

Now, if the general principles just before laid down are allowed to have 
any weight, and if we proceed to apply them to the present case, we may 
perhaps perceive that, without any departure from the real principle of reli- 
gious education, it may yet be shown that the particular restrictions en- 
forced, and especially those most complained of, are not really essential for 
the promotion of that great object. 

If the general notion of a distinction of departments, and separation of 
functions, in a great scheme of general education, be allowed to possess any 
force, then surely it becomes necessary carefully to examine how far it might 
be applied in the present case, before the removal of the restrictions be pro- 
nounced impracticable. 

The truth evidently is, that the department of religious instruction may, 
with perfect consistency and safety, be made distinct from the other various 
departments of intellectual cultivation ; and this the very principles recog- 
nised in the form of the existing institutions seem to declare. An examin- 
ation in religion is clearly an anomaly as a part of the faculty of arts; and 
that the colleges are, by original design, religious foundations, by no means 
implies that the university (as distinct from them) must be so too. It re- 
cognises a distinct faculty of theology, which may be well left to its own 
peculiar regulations, and which, in fact, is not mixed up in any of these 
discussions. It maintains certain public religious observances, and public 
sermons; but attendance on these is not compulsory. A certain tone of 
religious expression pervades some of its statutable forms and ceremonies, 
but these impose nothing on the consciences of individuals. All these, then, 
might remain untouched, and no cause of complaint could fairly arise. ‘The 
examination in the rudiments of religion might be separated from that in arts, 
and not only no objection could reasonably be urged, but an apparent 
anomaly would be got rid of. The colleges might be made the peculiar 
places for religious instruction, and the enforcement of all religious requisi- 
tions as such, and they would but more effectually be fulfilling their proper 
design, and more strictly retaining their appropriate and peculiar character. 
Let then the whole religious portion of the system be simply transferred from 
the university to the colleges ; \et the examination in religion be carried on 
by each college for its own members —let formularies be prescribed by 
the authorities of each college to its own members; — let the colleges, in 
a word, have the entire charge of the religious requisitions, as they have 
of the means of religious instruction. This would be a mere separation 
of departments; and thus the university, as a university, would be unfettered 
by religious restrictions, whilst it yet maintained a general recognition of © 
religion in its forms, and gave a distinct preference to the religion of 
the State, but without any exclusion. 

Each college and hall should exhibit formally to the university, on pee- 
senting its candidate for a degree, not only a certificate of his having kept 
€ appointed terms, and having been correct in his conduct, but moreover 
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_ of his having satisfied all requisitions of a religious nature, which the authorities 
within the walls had thought necessary. 

A subordinate question might arise, whether it would be desirable to 
admit independent members of the university, not attached to any parti. 
cular college, or have, in addition to the existing colleges and halls, other 
academical houses, under due regulation, which might uphold religious ser. 
vices and instruction according to the tenets of panies denominations: 
this, perhaps, might involve the question of the appropriation of funds, 
The repeal of the existing enforcement of the church formularies on colle 
by the Act of Unitormity, leaving the adoption of them optional, might be 
productive of great advantage, and open the way to a voluntary extension 
of the benefits of these institutions to all. Or again, the object might pos. 
sibly be attained, at least to a much wider extent than at present, and the 
best interests of religion and truth effectually consulted, if an abridged 
liturgy and simpler formularies were adopted, instead of those at present 
enforced. Without here pretending to enter on the details of these or the 
like plans, we will only observe, that all discussion of them ought to be 
guided by the sole consideration of the widest possible extension of what 
should be public and national advantages. 

With regard to the subscription to formularies, or any kind of declara- 
tion in the way of a test, we shall merely take oceasion to remark, that 
independently of its connexion with the greater question already discussed, 
and looking merely to the exaction of subscription in itself, however just the 
consideration, that the nature of the assent may and must vary according 
to the knowledge and enlightenment of the individual,—allowed by some 
of the most strenuous supporters of the system,—still the charge against 
the party imposing it is not the less heavy, upon the most solemn, moral, 
and religious grounds. Nor is the enforcement of it the less an un- 
warrantable attempt to tyrannise over the conscience. It is not the less 
true because it is trite, that to enforce subscription is to give a premium to 
hypocrisy; that religious tests, connected with temporal advantages, are 
nothing less than a profanation of religion to secular ends. And when we 
hear the demands of the academical authorities for submission of the judg- 
ment, and a pledge of belief as an act of obedience, and a requisition of 
discipline, we can but express our indignation at a system which clearly 
speaks the language of preferring conformity to sincerity — profession to 
trath. With them, obviously, that which is true is nothing —that which is 
established is everything. Not distinguishing truth and error on their own 
grounds, they hold dissent from established opinion the worst of enor- 
_ mities; and while they condemn heresy as a heinous crime, they yet over 
_ look it, if the crime be increased by the addition of falsehood and perjury, 
to disguise it under the mask of orthodox profession. 

To reeur to our former great principle: —the university course is a pre 
paration for the duties of the state. Both then ought to be framed on the 
same model as to the extent of exclusiveness. If the state recognise an 
established form of religion, the university should do so likewise. ‘The same 
ascendancy which the church possesses in the state, it should possess in the 
university. ‘The question then which results, is merely one as to the actual 
mode and extent of recognition necessary to constitute such an ascendancy 
of the establishment in the university. | 


A state establishment may exist in an infinite variety of degrees: it may 
exist absolutely to the exclusion and destruction of all other denominations ; 
or it may exist with the mere nominal difference of formal recognition, oF 
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in publie opinion must ever form its main ground for adoption by the state. 
and that ascendancy will always be best secured by the moderation of its 

‘nciples, and the comprehensiveness of its forms. 

And as in the state, so in the university, by such provisions as have been 
here suggested, it will be seen that exclusion is not essential to the public 
recognition of religion. As in the state, equa in civil rights among all 
sects does not impair the supremacy of the Establishment, so neither need it 
in the university interfere with the fair and legitimate ascendancy which 
must belong to the Establishment within its walls, 

We have now considered the nature of those advantages of public acade- 
mical education, unfettered by any exclusion, which the public ought to 
claim, the benefits which ought to be thus diffused, the interest, and indeed 
obligation, of the community to endeavour to secure them. It remains to 
say a few words as to the means by which this can be accomplished — the 

wer which may exist to promote or carry such measures. 

In the first place, there is the increasing force of pabiia opinion: this 
must, sooner or later, exert its influence even on the old academical bodies. 
Well would it be for them, even in the lowest and most interested point of 
view, if their eyes could be effectually opened to the growing attention 
which these subjects are, at least, beginning to excite. We trust they will 
soon come to be regarded, as we contend they pre-eminently ought to be, 
apart from all mere political intrigues; that they will be generally dis- 
cussed, as they should be, on the basis of purely rational considerations of 
national equity and public advantage; and it is when so discussed only 
that we can indulge the expectation of their producing any impression on 
the academic bodies. So long as the members of those bodies can, with 
an appearance of truth, set down the question as the mere clamour of a 
political party, there is no chance whatever of their entertaining any serious 
discussion of the subject. 

But besides this, in a more direct and tangible way, the public mind 
directs the movements of the state. The legislature is the organ of the 
public judgment, and the government must feel itself identified with the 
united intelligence of an enlightened people. 

As it is the concern of the community that all offices and stations should 
be filled by properly qualified persons, so it becomes, at once, the duty and 
the policy of the state to secure such qualifications to all who may be called 
on to fill those offices; to supply the means of obtaining them; to provide 
for the diffusion of those means to an extent as unrestricted as that to which 
itavails itself of the services of persons of all denominations; and, when such 
opportunities are afforded, even to require the qualifications in all who fill 
any important station, And it is surely on considerations like these that the 
claim, not of the Dissenters, but of all, without question as to their religious 
fenets, to receive national education, ought in justice to be founded. Jf the 
legislature has admitted to all offices in the state, persons of all religious denomi- 
nations, then surely it ought equally to provide the necessary academical education 
for those offices, equally unfettered by religious distinctions. 

On these grounds the general principle will be at once evident, that if 
national academical institutions and privileges be regarded with a view to 
the benefits to be thence secured to the whole community, they ought to’ be 
subject to legislative control. If the good of the community at re+ 
quire the maintenance of a comprehensive public system of liberal education 
to fit men for all stations in society, and all offices in the state, and for the 
ministration of religion, whether in the Establishment or out of it, then the 
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The general principle indeed must be manifest ; at. the same time it must 
be fully allowed, that in: the: particular application of it, difficulty may be 
found. In the regulations of a metropolitan university no objection. to the 
principle of Jegislative control can arise ; and here, indeed, we have the 
surest guarantee that control will be exercised to the most beneficial extent 
in the establishment of a sound and efficient system, framed and adminis. 
tered as it will be by men of the most eminent abilities, enlarged views, 
mature judgment, and practical experience. 

But we have already expressed our opinion that such a measure will not 
evertually supersede some interference with the old universities. We have 
adverted to the probable alternatives; and, whether the new institution sue- 
ceed or fail, we apprehend legislative inquiry and enactments must equally, 
sooner or later, be applied to the existing academical bodies. In the in- 
stances of proposed legislative measures of late, it was the very notion of 
such interference which excited far more violent hostility on the part of the 
academics, than any of the particular provisions of the bills introduced, 
And among them there is a powerfully prevalent spirit of regarding the 
rights and charters of collegiate bodies as absolutely above the control ‘of 
the legislature, and existing independently of the laws. It would, in our 
opinion, be a great and salutary point gained, if even on the most subordin- 
ate point, the principle of interference were once decisively enforced. 

If this were once done, we should entertain some hopes of various improves 
ments which the existing system has long appeared to us greatly to need, 
and which, well knowing the character of university legislation, we despair 
of seeing accomplished without it. An authoritative systematic inquiry into 
the state of the universities appears the only way in which the public can be 
made fairly sensible of the exigencies of the case, and the interest they have 
in the matter. Improvements in the system of education, however, are but 
minor points in the eyes either of those who enjoy, or those who seek to 
share, the spoil of endowments. Here it is that the grand struggle will take 
place. | 

The arguments often urged, to the effect that the old catholic foundations 
have been really continued in the hands of the same body, and are therefore 
inalienable from the church, with many others of the same stamp, appear 
to us wholly idle and irrelevant. The simple facts of the case are, that the 
legislature has made conformity to the book of common prayer a condition 
of participating in college property ; and the legislature can repeal its own 
enactment; and a simple repeal of existing legal restrictions would do much, 
and must, indeed, be the first step to all university reform. But if precedents 
are worth anything, it is clear that both the original institution and the sub- 
sequent legislative appropriation, were made with reference to religious 
systems which were, or were designed to be, the religion of the whole 
nation. ‘The constitution then recognised an establishment which was to 
comprehend all. It now recognises indeed an establishment, but also many 
other denominations besides. Upon consistent principles then it should 
extend the benefit of academical institutions to all denominations: institt- 
tions designed to be co-extensive with the religion of the nation, ought still 
to be so, whether it existed under one outward form, or under many. _ 

The question as to the right of the legislature to deal with academical 
property has been generally argued on either side (as appears to us) on 
extremely weak ground. Precedents have been appealed to; particular 
instances of interference, now allowed and established, have been alleged the 
actual tenure of college property has been unquestionably modified 
changed by the legislature. Now this is manifestly either right or wrong*— 
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if right, the principle of interference is conceded ;—if wrong, it becomes 
necessary, in order to set matters right. 

But the more enlarged view of the subject appears to us independent of 
such considerations: it is simply a question of the existing British consti- 
tution. What constitutional principle is there which prevents the legisla- 

from interfering with the rights of property, public or private, corporate 
or individual ? And this obviously resolves itself into the more general ques- 
tion, what constitutional preventive is there against iniquitous and oppressive 
legislation ? 

That the members of the legislature are morally bound by the consider- 
ation of right is unquestionable : but then, in all points of legislation, they 
themselves are the sole judges of what is right. We know of no preventive 
against iniquitous enactments, but such as is to be found in the collective 
integrity and wisdom of the legislature itself. It is indeed provided for (as 
far as any institution can provide for it) in the checks arising in a succession 
of stages of free and public discussion in each House. But it is after all 
mainly secured by the force of public opinion—the great preventive of all 
public injustice—the great redresser ofall public grievances. Or if individual 
— must be invaded to secure public advantages, as in all parallel cases, 
a fair compensation to the party, for what in the present case can be no more 
than a life interest, would satisfy every conceivable just claim. 

How far any such legislative measures are likely to be attempted at pre- 
sent may be extremely questionable. But if the matter be not soon con- 
sidered in a just and liberal spirit, there can be little doubt that it must 
before long be taken up in a hostile temper much to be deprecated. Claims 
which will be found irresistible will sooner or later be urged by the excluded 
parties for participating, not only in the nominal dignities of the universities, 
but also in their substantial benefits. It is earnestly to be hoped that a 
hostile prosecution of such demands may be anticipated by the enlighten- 
ment of the public mind on the great question of national academical educa- 
tion; and that the real nature of the subject may soon be generally examined 
and understood, as based on no narrow grounds of interested demands, or 
party grievances, but on broad and liberal principles of utility and justice ;— 
on the consideration of the public benefits which would result from the enlarged 
capabilities conferred on public institutions ,— on the national right to appropriate 
funds held in trust for the national good. : 
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Tue real state of parties in Spain, their number, objects, intelligence, 
and power, the theories of government that are constantly thrown up to 
the surface, discussed, and abandoned, leaving insidious trains of agitation 
behind, the relative military strength, popular influence, and available 
resources of the Carlists and Christinos, and the actual prospects of the 
country, not merely in reference to the war of the succession, but also to 
the future settlement of those disputed questions of domestic legislation 
which, had the war never taken place, must have convulsed social life to- its 
centre, are matters upon which the people of this country are very im- 
perfectly informed, notwithstanding the active agencies of the newspaper 
press, and the number of books that have fed the public curiosity ever since 
the disappearance of Don Carlos from his suburban retreat at Gloucester 

and his mysterious passage through the heart of France. But how 


could it be otherwise? ‘The newspapers take their pictures of the struggle, 
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and their views of Spanish politics, from the reports of gentlemen accredited 
to the flying camp of the Pretender, or to the bureaux of Madrid, and 
who, ignorant of the local circumstances of the people, and the inner life 
of the numerous sections into which the population is broken up, and inca. 
pable of determining the actual value or authenticity of the loose inform. 
ation they receive, go out to discharge a factious mission, with their opinions 
already made up, which it becomes their duty to support even at the sacri- 
fice of truth itself, having no discretion in the exercise of their functions, 
and being required, not to collect facts honestly, but to state facts with a 
rticular bias. Compare the correspondence of the Morning Post and the 
Marain ; Chronicle upon any single event of the war—or the dispatches 
by the Steins Telegraph, and the private letters by the Ambassador's 
bag—and see what a labyrinth of perplexities, misconstructions, and con- 
tradictions they bring before us. Or consult the books that have been pub- 
lished on both sides, personal narratives of the campaigns, sketches of the 
Cortes and the Juntas, the generals and the ministers, and treatises on the 
Constitution, flavoured with piquant anecdotes and back-stairs gossip; and 
instead of arriving at a nearer view of the precise situation of affairs, you 
will find yourself cast back into doubts and speculations of a kind that 
never arose to you before. But it is not only that the individuals to whom 
we are indebted for all this confusion, are surrounded by circumstances un- ° 
favourable to impartiality, but that even were they more fortunately placed, 
they do not possess the qualifications essential to the investigation of a sub- 
ject so complicated by a variety of turbulent elements. A previous know- 
ledge of Spain is indispensable to him who ventures to pronounce opinions 
upon the conduct of her public men, or to trace those scenes of strife which 
now call them into action. Unlike every other country in Europe, Spain 
is distracted by a multitude of small interests, of conflicting classes clamour- 
ing for distinct measures more or less inconsistent with each other, of dis- 
trict cabals, hereditary feuds, and trained bands of depredators, who, taking 
advantage of every occasion of national derangement, commit the most law- 
less excesses in the name of patriotism. ‘The church, the bar, the army, 
the aristocracy, the middle classes, the peasantry, are thrown into collision 
at every event that agitates the surface; and such is the spirit of distrust 
and desperation which these perpetual transitions have engendered, that 
when the passions of the population become excited, the original causes of 
hostility are obscured in fresh demands and new outbreaks of vagrant 
discontent, 
A familiar acquaintance with the character of the people, and the divi- 
sions which the terrible crises of the Past have sown amongst them, is there- 
fore requisite to the commentator who undertakes the contemporary history 
of Spain. General peeinien deduced from the experience of other countries, 
will not apply to her. Her condition is peculiar, and must be studied 
in its minutest diagnoses. To comprehend thoroughly the moral and poli- 
tical evils that afflict her, we must not be satisfied with reports that exhibit 
only the broad characteristics, but must penetrate to those apparently slight 
and insulated features, that, .however insignificant singly considered, ex- 
ercise a combined influence upon the destinies of the nation which 18, 
perhaps, hardly intelligible elsewhere. A work recently published, entitled 
* Six Years in Biscay,” will materially assist the reader in this inqulty. 
Mr. Bacon, the author of the volume, appears to have been a resident. of 
Bilboa before and during the sieges of that city, and to have 
excellent opportunities of acquiring accurate information respecting, local 
affairs, especially the affairs of Biscay, the centre of the Carlist operauion 
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andthe head-quarters of the compound revolution. The professed object 
ofthe writer is to furnish detailed accounts of the sieges of Bilboa in 1835 
and 1896, which are described with the fidelity that might be expected from 
ai eye-witness 5 but this is the least important part of the work. In an 
@aborate Introduction Mr. Bacon takes a rapid, but porns desc survey 
of the circumstances of the country, and traces clearly the springs of dis- 
affection and jealousy that have been laid bare by the war. It is to the 
Introduction that we would more particularly direct public attention. The 
narrative of the sieges is vivid, crowded with such materials as are likely to 
fascinate military men, and sufficiently moving in its dramatic vicissitudes to 
affect readers of another order. But the introductory matter contains poli- 
tical and social outlines of a wider range and more permanent interest. 
We are not quite satisfied, however, with the amount of information with 
which Mr. Bacon furnishes us. A resident gentleman, drawn by his pur- 
suits, which appear to have been commercial, into close intercourse with the 
more intelligent classes, could not fail to acquire an intimate knowledge of 
the working of the executive as well as the growth and tendencies of opinion 
in the different orders of the population, and our author has done enough 
to show that he was not only able, but prompt, to avail himself of the ad- 
vantages of his position. But, having done so much, it is surprising he did 
not do more; that he did not spread his inquiries over a larger space, and 
unmask the entire machinery of domestic government throughout the pro- 
vinces—a task which he might have accomplished without any great addi- 
tional labour, while the materials for the investigation were yet within his 
reach. 

As far as his statements extend, however, they are clear and conclusive, 
and open to us some curious pictures of the interior, which, if they are not 
perfectly artistical in their composition, bear at least the merit of rough 
fidelity. ‘The question of the succession Mr. Bacon does not lay much stress 
upon. The House of Bourbon, as well as the House of Austria, derives its 
claim to the throne of Spain from a woman; so that if the doctrine main- 
tained by Don Carlos be the constitutional doctrine, neither he nor his niece 
have any pretensions to the sovereignty. But it is alleged that Philip V. 
established the Salic law; so he did; but Charles 1V. revoked it, and the 
Cortes of 1812 confirmed that revocation; and, to make sure of it, Ferdi- 
nand called a general Cortes, before whom the edict of Philip was again re- 

ed, and the Infanta Isabel was acknowledged as Princess of the Asturias. 
f it was competent to Philip, with a partial gathering of the Cortes, to 
alter the law of the succession, it was surely competent to Charles and Ferdi- 
nand to alter it back again in a full assembly of the Cortes. But apart 
from all this, the Salic law was not the fundamental law of Spain; it wasa 
hovelty introduced to suit a purpose, and subsequently got rid of, not under 
the pretence of any special necessity,—for none existed in the time of 
Charles IV. — but by the force of public opinion acting through the Cortes 
on the monarch. 

Mr. Bacon says, that the influence of the ecclesiastical aristocracy, once 
so powerful in Spain, is gradually declining; but he blames the Govern- 
ment for abolishing the convents, which, within certain limitations, he re- 
gards as a kind of moral necessity in Spain. ‘The notions that are generally 
entertained by foreigners of the Spanish clergy Mr. Bacon asserts to be 
erroneous. ‘The principal vilifiers of that body are to ‘be found amongst 

nobility and the commercial and middle classes. The former, needy and — 

Proud, are natuarlly mortified to see their wealth and conséquence passing 

Over'to the church; and the latter, clamorous for a representative form of 
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vernment, oppose the church as the great obstacle to their wishes. It is 
i these classes that travellers generally receive their impressions of the 
ecclesiastical institutions. But the church, oppressive as it is in other re. 
spects, is not destitute of utility. While the nobleman lives like a tyrant 
amongst his peasantry, or, spending his rents in the great cities, leaves his 
estates to the scourging management of a middle man; and while the com. 
mercial classes are always at variance with the lower orders; the church throws 
open its bosom to the poor, displays its magnificence freely before them, and 
makes them in some sort participators in its acquisitions, The tenants of 
the church are almost invariably better off than the tenants of the lay no- 
bility. Estates held of the church are rarely mortgaged; ecclesiastical rack- 
rent is nearly unknown; and the wealth of the cathedrals, chapters, and 
convents is usually expended amongst the very people by whom they are 
supported. Clerical absenteeism—a species of pious fraud familiar in Eng- 
land—is hardly ever heard of in Spain. If the harvest fail, or an epidemic 
sets in, the rents of the church estates are lowered, and the gates of the 
convent are thrown open to minister to the wants of the necessitous and the 
ailing. Benefits of this description never flow from the hands of the la 
landlords, who grasp all that they can get, and bequeath the misery they 
create to the guardianship of the church they abuse. 

It is not to be denied, however, that the church reduces the people to a 
state of apathy fatal to their intellectual advancement. ‘The mind withers 
under the fixed and immutable domination of the clergy, while the animal 
cravings are supplied. ‘The dangerous ascendancy of the hierarchy is 
rendered powerful by the very blessings of which they are the agents; and 
the great mass of the population, fed and protected by the monks and 
priests, who alone sympathise with them, sink imperceptibly into that con- 
dition of passion and sluggish existence out of which the lay aristocracy 
have no desire to elevate them, and in which it is the obvious interest of the 
priesthood they should remain. But for the sake of the good which the 
do as almoners, and the spirit of moral discipline which, properly regulated, 
they might be made to diffuse through the people, Mr. Bacon thinks that 
some of the orders—such as the Benedictines, Augustinians, Capuchins, 
and, perhaps, the Jesuits— might have been advantageously preserved. The 
violent measure of confiscating the whole property of the church, and 
making the clergy dependent on the State, which was recently adopted by 
the Cortes, is unquestionably an impolitic movement; and, remembering the 
grounds of hostility, is open to somediscreditable suspicions. 

With respect to the conduct of the Biscayans in the war, our author denies 
that they were tempted to take up arms merely in vindication of their pri- 
vileges, and he shows circumstantially that they declared for Don Carlos 
immediately after the death of Ferdinand, and before any attempt had been 
made to interfere with their fueros. This is doubtless true in point of facts; 
but it is hardly true in the inference drawn from it by Mr. Bacon. The Bis- 
cayans did not espouse the cause of Don Carlos, as Mr. Bacon would lead us 
to suppose, because they believed his claim to the throne to be indefeasible, 
but because they believed that, if he were on the throne, he would guarantee 
their ancient rights: so that, in truth, they embarked in the war for the 
sole purpose of vindicating their chartered liberties, and chose. that point 0 
time to declare themselves which they imagined was the most favourable. to 
their purpose. Events that have taken place since the publication of, Mr. 
Bacon’s book prove this view of their proceeding to be correct. A party 
has arisen in the Basque provinces in opposition to Don Carlos. It 1s 
headed by Murragaray, a man of distinguished courage ; it is composed of the 
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richest families of Navarre and Guipuscoa; and its motto, eminently cha- 
acteristic of its objects, is “ Peace and Privileges.” ‘This party, which stands 
out both against the Queen and the Pretender, and which is organized solely 
9 secure the independence of the provinces it represents, is the legitimate 
type of opinion in the Basque country. ‘The movement of Murragaray has 
been defeated, but his principles survive. Of the final result of the war— 
assuming that the Government of Europe keep aloof — Mr. Bacon seems 
to entertain no doubt. ‘The chances of the future run in an overwhelmin 
tide against Don Carlos; and if the recent demonstration in Navarre shoul 
hereafter take a more formidable shape, it is evident that he must retire 
from the field. If the mountains which have hitherto sheltered him should 
no longer yield him a peaceful retreat—upon the security of which he 
relied more than upon his military strength—his situation must become 
hopeless. But, even without calculating upon that dilemma, it is nearly 
impossible that he can much longer sustain such a ruinous contest. Tis 
resources must fail at last. 

~ Taking into consideration the peculiar circumstances of America, the 
abundant occupation she has had at home in the formation of her govern- 
ments, and the extension of her political and mercantile relations during 
_ the short period of her federal existence, she is justly entitled to applause 
for the activity she has exhibited in the prosecution of numerous maritime 
and commercial enterprises. If the immediate results of these projects have 
not been very important, their general influence has done much towards 
advancing the progress and consolidating the acquisitions of civilisation. 
America, hitherto regarded only as a newly-discovered country, is gradually 
assuming the character of a discoverer ; and, although she has as yet added 
little or nothing to our geographical knowledge, she has opened new veins 
of intercourse with remote places, and thus increased the facilities for push- 
ing inquiry farther. Within the last few years, she has undertaken no less 
than four voyages of circumnavigation, each having for its object the esta- 
blishment of international connections. ‘The last of these furnishes the 
substance of an interesting and valuable narrative in two volumes, written 
by Mr. Ruschenberger, who was appointed surgeon to the expedition. The 
route of the voyagers was round the Cape, touching by the way at the 
Brazils, passing Zanzibar up to the Persian Gulf, visiting the dominions of 
the Imaum of Muscat, then sailing southwards down the coast of Hindostan, 
and, taking the direction of Cochin China, Canton, and the Bonny and 
Sandwich Islands, returning to New York by South America. The places 
included in this outline are nearly all familiar to the English public, in the 
works of our own navigators; but there are so many lights thrown upon such 
scenes by fresh minds, that, even at the trouble of traversing much with 
which we are already acquainted, publications of this description will usually 
’e found to reward an attentive perusal. Mr. Ruschenberger betrays a 
little of that staring and wondering curiosity, which is no less a characteristic 
of the youth of nations than of individuals. He tells us some marvellous 
stories which put credulity to the blush, and he even sheds over ordi- 
nary phenomena such an air of surprise as to give them an aspect of 
novelty. But, making a good-humoured allowance for these trifles, the 
work is sensible and clever, and full of information, imparted in an unaffected 
spitit, ‘Those parts of the narrative that are most valuable, are the accounts 
of Muscat, Siam, and Cochin China. ‘The expedition having been fitted 
out for the purpose of ratifying commercial treaties with the two former 
powers, the author had ample and favourable opportunities for making ob- 
servations upon the habits and institutions of the people.~ His sketches in 
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Muscat are not so close and complete as could be desired, but they are useful 
as brief additions to the recent observations of Lieutenant Wellsted in his 
Arabian travels. In Siam he enters more elaborately upon the work of de 
scription, and if he adds but little to the researches of Crawford and others 
who preceded him, he has the advantage of bringing home the last intellj- 
gence of the state of a country in which we are deeply interested. 

Under the title of “The Fan-qui in China,” Mr. Downing has published 
three volumes, which exhibit a clearer, more accurate, and more minute pie~ 
ture of the Celestial Empire and its terrestrial inhabitants than any work — 
always excepting the stupendous work of the Jesuits — that has hitherto 
appeared. The word Fan-qui is the pleasant Chinese appellation for 
stranger, or foreigner, and literally means “white devil,” or “ barbarian,” 
or any thing else expressive of loathing contempt. Having no scruples about 
accepting the epithet, Mr. Downing (we wish we had more Fan-quis of his 
calibre) proceeds to show the social life of China,—the customs, the laws, 
the avocations, and the general character of the people. In these descriptions 
he discovers an intimate knowledge of the subject, remarkable perseverance 
in its pursuit, and rigid justice in the conclusions he draws. ‘The variety of 
the topics he examines precludes the possibility of pointing out in detail the 
peculiar merits of the publication, which, indeed, could not be exhibited by 
any process short of an analysis of the whole. But one important de 
duction may be made from Mr. Downing’s experience in China —that, not- 
withstanding the corruptions of the government, the prejudices and super- 
stitions of the three hundred and sixty millions of souls that occupy the soil, 
and the stern prohibition of change and improvement which is acted upon 
at all points by the lowest as well as the highest grades, the Chinese are as 
moral, in the conventional sense, as the most civilised races of modern 
Europe. ‘This is a startling assertion, and we should be slow to credit it to 
the obliteration of all our previous impressions, were it not attested by a 
writer so competent to decide. Mr. Downing’s volumes illustrate this 
opinion in a multitude of ways, and lead us into more agreeable channels of 
inquiry than we could have anticipated upon a subject so difficult of access, 
and so exposed to misrepresentation. We commend them heartily to the 
reader, who will find in them not only matter for reflection, but a fund of 
real entertainment. 

There are no assignable limits to the regions of Romance. Since kings, 
heroes, and statesmen have found their way into the new order of historical 
romance, we see no good reason why poets should not be admitted also. 
Their lives, it is true, are not so full of variety, and seldom yield a favourable 
crop of adventures: but then what a vision of mental strivings, of chateaux en 
Espagne, of inventions, passions, eccentricities, and undivulged speculations, 
is the life of a poet! The only ground of distrust is, not in the matter of @ 
poet’s experiences, but in the power of the novelist to delineate them. An 
experiment of this kind — the boldest, perhaps, ever attempted —has recently 
been essayed in a work called “ Shakspeare and his Friends.” ‘There 1s 80 
little known of the man beyond what may be predicated from the relies of 
the poet, that the subject opens a fair field for the genius of romance; yet 
what a perilous undertaking, to bring Shakspeare before us in his familiat 
converse, in his daily habit, in his social hours, and in the height and glory 
of his theatrical career. We have all of us formed our own ideal of what 
manner of man Shakspeare was: we have glimpses of him, as of pageants 
a dream, now esiea | at the Mermaid; now enjoying his nightly trium 
on the Bankside; or, frustrated in some passionate hope, burying himsel m 
solitude, and giving to his wayward griefs a shape of immortal Poetry. Any 
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portraiture of Shakspeare, therefore, that should disturb this ideal, would run 
the risk of being wholly rejected; for the imagination is a more arbitrary 
censor than.the judgment, and takes a double revenge for its own excesses 
those who trespass on its domain. We were curious to ascertain how 
the author. of this work would treat a topic so rich in suggestions; to see 
what he would do with Anne Hathaway, and Sir Thomas Lucy, and the 
worthy burgesses of Stratford; the Lord Southampton and the tradition of 
the thousand pounds ; the conflagration of the Globe Theatre, and of Ben 
Jonson’s library, by both of which accidents, no doubt, many memorials of 
Shakspeare were lost to the world for ever; the petition of the players to 
the Privy Council; the letters patent granted to them at last by James I. ; 
and the imputed Jiaison with Mrs. Davenant, at the Crown Inn, at Oxford. 
But the author has, perhaps wisely, kept clear of these incidents. He in- 
troduces the Lord Southampton, it is true, and represents him, in an inter- 
view with Shakspeare, gently enforcing upon the poet the gift of the thousand 
pounds; but neither Shakspeare nor his lordship appear to much advantage 
in this scene, which might have been omitted without injury to the narrative. 
Like Frankenstein, our author seems to have been somewhat alarmed at the 
creature of his own invention, and to have no sooner brought Shakspeare 
upon the scene, than to have nearly abandoned him, as Shakspeare is said to 
have killed Mercutio, from inability to sustain the character any farther: a 
flippant impertinence in so far as Mercutio is concerned, but probable enough 
in the present case. ‘The story opens with Shakspeare in his study, engaged 
upon one of his dramas, just at the period when he was rising into reputation. 
here is not a word about Anne Hathaway—not a word about the early 
es of his idolatrous nature, when love first took root in bis heart, and 
gave that spiritual temper to his being out of which he wove such spells of 
beauty and of power. We are introduced at once to Shakspeare in London, 
invested with the influences of his popular position, and still wearing the 
hues and betraying the sanguine volatility of youth—a gallant and a poet — 
a player and a roysterer. Now, it is a fact, established beyond the cavils of 
eonjectural criticism, that Shakspeare was married at Stratford, at eighteen 
years of age, to Anne Hathaway, who was some eight years older than him- 
self; and that he removed to London after the birth of three children, the 
only issue of his marriage, leaving his wife behind him. During the interval 
of his town-life, varied, it is supposed, by occasional visits to his family, there 
is room enough for any vagrant adventures that might be consistent with 
our general faith in his character; but it is unreasonable to drop his wife 
altogether out of the picture, as if he had banished her from his thoughts. 
We have conclusive circumstantial evidence to establish the fact, that when 
he acquired a sufficient independence to enable him to retire from the stage, 
here turned to his native town, and resumed his relations with the object of his 
early affections. But our author has taken only a fragment of the life of 
kspeare, and suffered other events to crowd so fast round the principal 
figure, that the romance is hurried to a conclusion before we are permitted 
to see half as much as we could have desired of him who ought to have been, 
but who in reality is not, its hero. The chief interest of the work turns 
upon the diversified career of a certain Master Francis, who accompanies 
Sit Walter Raleigh in his celebrated El Dorado expedition, and who, after 
being deceived in love, is finally married to a lady of rank, and the story 
terminates in the blaze of the nuptials, Shakspeare assisting as the friend of 
the bridegroom, and one of the wits of the day. In the progress of these 
matters, most of the poets and distinguished men of the Elizabethan era are 
shown to us by snatches at the Mermaid, in Friday-street, and elsewhere; 
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Donne, Carew, Selden, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and the rest, 
including, of course, Burbage, in whose person an excusable anachronism is 
evidently perpetrated, In the treatment of the finest materials, the author 
runs into the common mistake of tricking out the subject in antiquated 
phraseology, by way of giving the proper atmosphere to his picture. But 
we need scarcely observe, that the employment of an exploded style has no 
other effect than that of throwing us at a greater distance from the scene, 
instead of making us familiar with it. This affectation in the language of 
the narrative, not only diminishes its vitality, but makes it at last wearisome 
tothe reader. ‘There is considerable ability, however, in the production: a 
just appreciation of social and intellectual characteristics; and a constant 
tical sympathy in the fortunes of the men who conferred imperishable 
ustre upon that memorable age. Shakspeare, as he is here represented, 
realises the gentleness and purity which we naturally cling to as true attri 
butes of his life; we have something of the levity, but none of the vices that 
have been, we cannot help thinking, rashly ascribed to him; he is here 
shown in all the fascinations of his fame, without any of those detractions 
which, whether justly or unjustly deduced from his poems, it would be base 
disloyalty to his genius to introduce, in a work of this description. There are 
some clever lyrics scattered through the volumes, which, on the whole, are 
highly creditable to the writer. 

* Adéle: a tale of France,” the production of Miss E. Randall, revives, 
in a stirring narrative, some of the striking scenes of the Revolution; and 
evinces talents which experience and observation may be fairly expected to 
mature for more ambitious efforts. ‘The work bears evidence of the youth 
of the writer; betrays some of the excesses of a first attempt; and is too 
highly coloured throughout. But there is some skill in the contrast and 
grouping of the figures, and some energy in the descriptions; and when 
time shall have mellowed the enthusiasm of the writer, and strengthened 
her judgment, she is likely to attain the distinction to which she here puts 
forward an imperfect claim. It is out of such ardent materials that sue- 
cess is usually to be predicted. When a writer begins with the errors of 
luxuriant feeling, we may reasonably calculate upon a favourable issue. 
It is easier, says Dr. Johnson, to subdue flame to smoke, than to excite 
smoke into flame. ‘The image, perhaps, is not very felicitous, but it is 
intelligible. 

Two very sketchy, but very graphic stories, have appeared, entitled “ The 
M. P.’s Wife, and The Lady Geraldine.” In each of these a practical 
moral is worked out in a rapid succession of scenes, that kindle throughout 
with dramatic bustle. There is much vivid power impressed on these fic- 
tions; and the brisk spirit in which they are written, discovers not only flu- 
ency of expression, but an intimate knowledge of life. They must be regarded, 
however, merely as indications of the author’s ability. With considerable 
shrewdness in observation, vivacity of manner, and quick perception of the 
salient points of society, there is yet wanted that artistical skill in the ma- 
nagement of the incidents, in the construction of the design as a whole, and 

in the complete development of individual character, without which, these 
qualities must inevitably fall short of their full effect. The work is a hasty 
outline — but there are in it evident traces of a vigorous hand. We 

* Guards, Hussars, and Infantry,” is a wild, rambling autobiography 
which the hero is whirled through a greater variety of scenes than most of our 
readers would care to follow him. The only merit of this work is, an entire 
freedom. from affectation ; perhaps this literal virtue is carried too far. The 
excesses of guiltiness, of coarse experiences, and violent transitions, which ate 
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ginted ‘in this: fiction with such naked truthfulness, are occasionally offen- 
give to good taste, and rarely subservient to any useful or agreeable purpose. 
ry Austin, whose adventures supply the substance of the volumes, is one 
ofthose waifs of fortune who are destined to pass through all manner of 
vicissitudes, and from whose distracted courses it is utterly impossible to de- 
rive any lessons of wisdom available in the ordinary conduct of life. The 
only end to which such publications are conducive is, to fill their hour with 
wonder and curiosity; but there is a little too much extravagance in the 
history of Harry Austin to satisfy even that neutral object. He is cast into 
extremities of too improbable a kind to attract our sympathy ; his recollec- 
tions are like an assize calendar expanded into chapters ; and he is crossed 
by ill-luck in so many different ways, and plunged into such endless dilem- 
mas, and the web of his destinies is so often stained and rent by these accu- 
mulated evils, that we at last cease to take any interest in the existence of 
one who seems to have been created for no other purpose than to be baited 
to death in a labyrinth of troubles. 
» Mr. Collingridge, the author of “ Rough Sketches Afloat,” has published 
a volume, called “ A Night near Windsor,” which contains two tales, * Port 
Royal Annals,” and “ A Tale of the ‘Turt.” We will not pretend to decide 
n the merits of these whimsically unintelligible stories. ‘The incongruous 
jumble of the scenes, and the still more involved hilarity of the style, baffle 
all our attempts to penetrate the meaning of the book. Its humour — for it 
is apparently intended to be humorous — is of the most riotous description ; 
a sort of uproarious slang, which shatters your animal spirits like the laugh 
of the hyena. | 

A collection of Essays, by Cornelius Webbe, entitled * ‘The Man about 
Town,” possesses the doubtful merit of bearing a close resemblance to the 
Essays.of Elia. That delightful writer can never be imitated without disad- 
vantage. ‘The charm of his productions consists in their individuality. ‘That 
which was graceful and exquisite in him, becomes in others purely artificial. 
To find that the mocking-bird has a few original notes of his own, is a very 
small compensation for being constantly reminded of something better. 
Mr. Webbe gives us agreeable and clever views of life, and sketches of cha- 
racter, but they are little more than outlines, that must be filled up by 
ourselves, out of the recollections they suggest. Works of this kind are like 
banquets of Irish ‘ point,” the material element of which is expected to be 
supplied by the imagination of the guests. 

A batch of sea stories, with the attractive title of “ The Greenwich Pen- 
sioners,” is deserving of an honourable place in the class of half-real fictions 
towhich it belongs. ‘The author, Lieutenant Hatchway, appears to have 
had ample opportunities of studying the habits of the legendary wooden- 
legs, and, in these volumes, he brings them before the public in series of 
narratives, professing to be collected from the lives of the garrulous pen- 
stoners themselves. ‘The tales are evidently close to the life, and the spirit 
of the speakers is richly infused into them. An historical account of Green- - 
. Wich Hospital precedes the stories, and we are drawn, by the ingenious ma- 

chinery which links them together, into the dining-hall and the wards where 
the sailors are exhibited upon holiday occasions, enjoying that second glory 
of their lives, talking over the experiences of the past. Some of the auto- 
biegraphies are dull enough, but none of them are spoiled in the relation by 
adventitious embellishments of authorship. The interest is hei htened 

¥ specimens of original poetry, verses inspired by Bacchus, or welling up 

the: pardonable vanity of superannuated heroism, and filled with fron 

memories: or fine sentiments, sadly dislocated in rickety couplets. “To us 
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these seraps form the most curious part of the whole. Their rhythmical 
pomp and tinsel vanities remind us of Swift’s doggrels. The scenes t 
commemorate are drawn in the immortal colours of O’ Rourke’s feast, which, 
we are told, is never to be forgotten : — 


«« The feast of O'Rourke will ne’er be forgot, 
By those who were there, — or those who were not!” 


Passing from these modern men-of-war to a graver matter of history, we 
have a work of some research, by the Rev, J. Endell Tyler, called « Henry 
Monmouth,” in which we are required to renounce our faith in the Prince 
Hal of Shakspeare; a renunciation which it is easier for Mr. Tyler to 
demand than for us to make. ‘The avowed object of this publication is to 
show that the licentiousness attributed by the poet — and by the historians 
also — to the youth of Henry V., is not borne out by evidence; and that, 
consequently, the merry episode of Falstaff, and the tavern revels, is a pure 
fiction. We are not quite sure that we should have been much obliged to 
Mr. ‘Tyler, had he made out his case, and deprived us of so pleasant a 
delusion ; but, fortunately for all true believers in Shakspeare, our author 
has totally failed to establish his point. He certainly proves that we have 
no authentic testimony of Henry’s excesses; but it was necessary to his 
argument to prove that Henry did not fall into excesses. Shakspeare, who 
lived nearer to the times of Bardolph, Poins, and Gadshill, and who, no 
doubt, transmitted in his plays the traditions that were then fresh and 
current, possessed an advantage which, in the absence of proofs to the con- 
trary, cannot be very reasonably disputed. Mr. ‘Tyler has unquestionably 
written a very full life of his hero, and expanded into a long narrative a 
multitude of small facts, that hitherto lay in the folds of history; but the 
desire to make Prince Hal more virtuous and discreet than other writers 
have held themselves justified in representing him, gives to the work the 
turn and characteristics of a laborious panegyric, which, instead of pro- 
ducing conviction, has the effect of provoking a spirit of distrust and con- 
troversy. Weare content to take Henry the Fifth, from his youth upwards, 
as Shakspeare and all our historians have delineated him; at least until 
some better grounds for abandoning our impressions are discovered, than 
those upon which Mr. Tyler’s vindication rests. The work is temperately 
written, but, except the prevailing merit of patience in the details, it is not 
very striking as a contribution to our historical literature. 

M, de Chateaubriand has broken the silence of his retirement by a poli- 
tical revelation, in which he lays before the world a vivid account of his 
share in the proceedings of the Congress of Verona and of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and in the affairs of Spain, during the period when he filled the office of 
foreign secretary in France. Whatever respect M. de Chateaubriand 1s 
entitled to in reference to his literary labours, his claims to consideration as 
a statesman are exceedingly small, as this publication amply testifies. The 
besetting vanity of the writer exalts his own performances above those of all 
his contemporaries; but the calm judgment of the age plucks them down to _ 
their proper level. If there was a ministerial conspiracy against him, it 
was not a conspiracy against his greatness, but against his passionate: 
poetical theories. His colleague, Villele, desired to remove him; but neither 
Villele nor Corbiére could have succeeded, had he not betrayed that um- 
practicability of temperament which rendered him unfit to co-operate with 
others. His dreams about the family of St. Louis alarmed even the King 
himself, who dismissed him without extending to him the courtesy ordinary 
upon such occasions. His labours for legitimacy failed to propitiate the 
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ssimists' themselves; and, after struggling hard to surround his administra- 
tion with éclat, he was forced to relinquish a pursuit for which he was eve 
unqualified, and to retire into obscurity with some certificates of cha- 
racter drawn, in his misfortunes, from the friendly pity of Beranger and 
Carrel. It is difficult to decide upon the party to which M. de Chateau- 
briand belongs; but that would furnish no fair ground of distrust, if his 
views were clear, firm, and intelligible. It appears, however, from this 
work — which is filled with diplomatic correspondence —that he is too 
much a man of impulse and of projects to be guided by any fixed princi- 
except, indeed, those principles which cast a melancholy grace upon 
is downfall, and which Jean with mournful fidelity to the Bourbon dy- 
nasty. Had M. de Chateaubriand been a more fortunate man, it is proba- 
ble that he might have passed through as many phases as Talleyrand; but 
he was unlucky in his life, and faithful by necessity. The volumes in 
which he describes the scenes of his political career may be dismissed as a 
record of disappointed ambition. Personal feelings continually break out 
in his pages, and detract from their historical value; and we know hardly 
any other object which the publication is likely to subserve, but that of 
gratifying the vain-glory of the author. 

Amongst the ephemeral books of the day, which possess a fugitive and 
miscellaneous interest arising from the subject, but which are wholly desti- 
tute of literary merit, a work called * Random Recollections of the Lords 
and Commons,” deserves especial notice. ‘The success of a former series of 
this work set the author upon a fresh hunt after parliamentary sketches ; 
and he has in this production treated his readers to such a view of * both 
our houses” as will, no doubt, excite the surprise of foreigners, as well as sti- 
mulate the vulgar curiosity of the crowd at home. If it were possible that a 
work of this kind could find its way abroad, and be translated into other 
languages, what strange opinions would our critical neighbours on the Con- 
tinent be Jed to form of our machinery of representation and legislation ! 
Luckily, the superficial and evanescent character of the volumes will prevent 
them from travelling so far. They are like artificial fireworks, that explode 
almost as quickly as they appear. ‘The publication is adapted to those classes in 
which the smallest amount of education exists; and contains exactly that sort of 
view of the personnel of Parliament which is likely to be at once intelligible and 
curious to such readers. Utterly incapable of surveying the mental stature of 
the men, our author satisfies his ambition by measuring externals with the 
accuracy of a tailor. If he cannot map out their intellectual qualities, he is 
precise about their inches. Not a single point on the surface escapes him: 
the colour of the eyes and hair, the curve of the nose, the shape of the chin, 
the fold of the cravat, the colour of the coat, and pattern of the buttons, the 
watch-chain and seals, the gloves, boots, and rings, are chronicled in his pages 
with a gusto and fidelity that would have thrown Fouché into eestacies. It 
is Just the sort of record that we might expect to discover amongst the 
posthumous papers of Vidocgq, only that it wants the genius of that accom- 
plished person. Our random remembrancer is sadly deficient in energy, 
and is too literal in his delineations to deserve even the credit of invention. 

henever he ventures to enlarge upon a plain matter of fact, or to tell a 
story, he becomes incredibly dull. His natural element is the tabular form 
of composition. If he had disposed his statements into columns, exhibiting 
at one view the height, the eye-brows, the hat, cheek-bones, &e. of the 
Members, the book would have gained in interest by being reduced in bulk, 
and ‘by affording a more convenient access to the details than his present 
cloudy narrative admits. As it is, we have a full account of the ward- 
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robes of the Lords and Commons, interspersed with such illustrative matter 


as may be picked up from the gossip of the lobbies. A certain flimsy mj. 
nuteness gives to these outlines the naked characteristics of a bad Dutch 
painting —that is to say, (if one can imagine such a thing, ) they have the 
flat inventory aif of a picture of Ostadi imitated in a tea-tray. 

Several reprints of standard works have been recently issued from the 
press ; and we may particularly refer to a new edition of the dramatic works 
of Shakspeare, and of Rogers’s “ Italy,” as evidences of a returning taste for 
the highest models of English poetry. The former volume is enriched by 
a life of Shakspeare, written by Mr. Campbell. In this biography we have 
all the facts that are known concerning the poet, collated by reference to 
the latest researches, together with a very interesting commentary upon the 

lays. ‘The criticisms are acute, rapid, and ingenious, and help to show 
Rie much may yet be said upon the subject without exhausting its infinite 
varieties. The edition of the “ Italy” of Mr. Rogers is a splendid volume, 
illustrated with a series of costly embellishments. 

We had hoped this month to find room for a notice of Mr. Reade’s « Italy,” 
and other poems, by different authors: but we have already exceeded the 
limits assigned to this department. In our next Number, we must cons 
trive to establish a poet’s corner, for which we have already accumulated a 
large stock of materials. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Tue “ Toric” or tue Monru.—It might reasonably have been expected that the “topic” 
for June would have been, in all circles of society and in all degrees of life, the Coronation, 
the Coronation, the Coronation! In the east and in the west, among the civic and: among 
the courtly, those who can go, and those who can’t, those who pant after court-suits, and 
those who modestly dread that they shall miss the graceful and hit the grotesque, curiosity, 
it was natural to suppose, would have fixed on this one exciting and immediate theme in 
universal conversation. Not so, however. The Terrible has been this month the Fashion- 
able. Taciturnity itself has been talkative under its spell. Murder has been in all men’s 
mouths, — in women’s, especially. The Lambeth tragedy has eclipsed the comic and tragic 
combined in Mr. Knowles’s play, and Hubbard has exercised more influence upon the ima- 

ination of children than the Old Dame and her Cat united can pretend to in these days of 
mfantine intellectuality. Not only has the taste of society for topics of this description been 
“ strongly developed,” but something of the old feeling of Englishman v, Foreigner has been 
discernible in the progress of the affair. ‘ The Italians” have been more inquired after than 
in the days of Mrs. Radcliffe; and people not born in Britain have been pronounced 
capable of any thing. 

The deepest sensation which the tragedy has produced, has been experienced b 
that large class of men about town who happen to have sallow complexions and bla 
whiskers. Swarthy gentlemen have walked about as though on the verge of a precipice. 
You may have seen them casting an anxious side-long look at cab-drivers and policemen, 
as apprehensive of being identified by mistake. Foreigners have been religiously dumb, 
lest suspicion should attach to their accent. But one of them has been less fortunate than the 
rest. A most shocking and odious feature of this affair, not less revolting than the murder 
itself, calls for especial mention. A gentleman, whose ill fate it was to have black whiskers 
und a sallow complexion, and to be seen moreover in the neighbourhood of the very cigar: 
shop which the suspected Italian was reported to have‘ visited, was apprehended (upon 
these and no other grounds) on a Saturday night, confined in acell for about fort ; hours, 
and carried before a magistrate on the Monday, amidst “an immense concourse 0 specta- 
tors, each eager to catch a glimpse of the prisoner.” He proved to be a musical aire 
at the Italian Opera House. On being charged by the police-constable with ex ibiting (to 
his thinking) a resemblance to the absentee, the magistrate declared that he detected no 
likeness at all. Then it was that witnesses were called, who at once swore that he was not 
the person !— Why not have asked them the question on Sunday? He was of course 
released, “amidst the congratulations of his friends, and without a stain upon his character, . 
and Mr. Inspector Haining does not appear to have been reprimanded 3 his abominabl 


€ 
officiousness. It appears therefore that every swarthy and black-whiskered perambulator 
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iceadilly is liable to be apprehended, imprisoned, and carried to a police-office (without 

Fier aatity of being confronted with the witnesses first) amid an immense concourse 
of spectators, each eager. to catch a glimpse of a murderer! Now we must say, that al- 
though it is highly desirable that the assassin should be discovered, it is much more important 
that qutrages ike this should not become a police practice. We remember nothing more 
monstrous, or more calculated to create among foreigners erroneous ideas of our boasted 
liberty. aber will be apt to think, when they hear of every Englishman's house being his 
castle, that the necessity of his keeping within doors is implied in the maxim. The con- 

ce of this arrest has been that many a swarthy cheek has been divested of its 
whisker —the parties forgetting, in their trepidation, that the very fact of shaving is preg- 
nant with suspicion, and that the attempt at disguise may prejudice them when their re- 
spective trials come on. 

On the other hand, (there is no end to contradictions in speculations upon murder,) the 
ion against Hubbard has gone on increasing in exact eens to the hopelessness 
of discovering the Italian. ag in one direction, the public turn to the prospect 
of detection in another. “The Italian can’t be found, then Hubbard is guilty,” concludes 
the logical lover of even-handed justice. Without a tittle of evidence against him (how- 
ever suspicious circumstances may be), the man is kept in Horsemonger-lane Gaol for many 

—on the faith of a letter, which, within a few hours of its receipt, was palpably and 
confessedly a hoax. On such lg he has been branded as the murderer, and pursued 
by the execrations of the pomnincts Ve are, indeed, a thinking public. There can be no 
doubt, that in this state of popular feeling, the issue of an order from the Home-office, dis- 

ing with the usual ceremonies of witnesses and jury, trial and conviction, and decreeing 
the tranquillity of the public mind by the execution of the prisoner, would be hailed as by 
far the most popular act of the Melbourne Administration. It speaks strongly for the 
honour and firmness of ministers, that they have not yielded to the temptation. Nor should 
we forget, among other delicate points, the heartlessness and profligacy of the authors of 
the hoaxing letters, and the not less disgusting sordidness exhibited in the public sale of the 
property of the murdered girl — the profit upon the open show of the horrors and inde- 
cencies —and the rush of “females of respectability” to the house. Tender-hearted creatures 
—all compassion and no curiosity — who could utterly forget in their refined sympathies 
the sort of house they were delicately inspecting ! 

At the very moment when all this was going on, preceded as it had been by the scene of 
infatuation and atrocity in Kent, Mr. Wyse’s proposal for an extension of education was 
tejected by the representative assembly, in deference to the “ religious feelings” of a certain 
portion of the community! Yes we are, indeed, a very thinking public. 


Errors or THE Press. — “ The press hath errors as the public hath;” but then it has 
the frankness to admit them. It has in fact the reputation and responsibility of many more 
than it ever commits. The member who utters at night what he repents of in the morning, 
writes to complain of an error of the press, by which he is made to say — exactly what he 
said, An awkward word in his letter of explanation, a loose expression that opposes an 
obstacle to the desired adjustment, may also with proper dexterity be converted into an 
error of the press. The press is often called upon to answer, not for its own errors only, 
but for those of other people. It is required to be candid for the whole community. No 
wonder that in the dietluiine of such duties, and under the influence of such examples, it 
should sometimes commit errors on its own account. As in the transposition of the comma 
and semicolon in the old edition of Cato, which converts a modest piety into a daring 
irreverence :— 

“ The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, (; ) 
Puzzled with mazes and perplexed with error ; (,) 
Our understanding traces them in vain,” &c. 


Or in the introduction of an extra comma, in a copy of Macbeth, wherein Banquo figures as 
4 corporal in the Scottish army : — 
Ban. —————“ Whither are they vanished ?” 


Mac.—*“ Into the air; and what seemed, corporal, 
Melted,” &c. 


Sometimes the same effect of opposite or absurd signification is produced by a change of 
words, A few weeks ago, one of the papers said “ the new drama was decidedly condemned 
with the new afterpiece,” instead of “the new drama was delicately contrasted with the new 
iterpiece.” Here was the contradictory meaning. Of the mere absurdity we lately ex 
rienced an instance, having written concerning modern marriages, “ it is more p le that 
he marries a Goneril than a Cordelia,” and having been doomed to read in place of this, 
it 1s more probable that he marries a General than a Cardinal.” A still more romantic ab- 
surdity happened to Leigh Hunt in his London Journal. Having remarked that coffee recom- 
mends itself to us because it reminds us of the Arabian Nights, he added, “ as smoking does 
or the same reason ;” which the exquisite ingenuity of the press perverted into ‘fas suck 
ing. does for the snow season!” The force of error can no farther go, unless it shall be thought 
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he thousand other examples of which they may have suggested a'r 
oe eee surpassed by the plain simplicity of an Iris inieteke which ethene 
a Waterford journal scarce a fortnight old. “ More blood,” begins the article, “ has a 
out on the desecrated altars of the church establishment. The clergy,” ptitaes tk 
writer, * heeded not our appeal, and slaughter, for aught we know, has been the consequence 
almost within the liberties of our city, hitherto sustained by crime!” Of course the Tor, 
ists will never allow that unstained was originally written. They will take advan 
of the mistake, and enjoy the unintentional confession of a fact they are ever insisting on 
We are now quite prepared to see their articles forthwith commencing :—“ It is now me ey 
sally sdmicted: by the liberal press of Ireland, that all power and authority in the cities of 
that kingdom is sustained by crime. We observe that the Irish journals, without an ex. 
ception, acknowledge the fact. The Waterford Chronicle, for example, states,” &c. Here 
ws the solitary error of the press. Even such a basis as this is broad enough for a fiil!. 
blown Tory assertion. 


“ Loup Tatkers.”—There is a clases of itinerant minstrels who are addicted to singi 
«« Whisper low ” under one’s windows in a tone so loud and boisterous as to be entirel 
destructive of the first pleasure this world affords, for one cannot hear one’s own voice, {f 
we go out —say to the club —we there encounter a class of talkers who seem to have 
established a system of communication equally offensive and intolerable, and who carry on 
their private converse in a key so loud as to insure its publication in the remotest corner 
of the room. One of those quiet club-going creatures who are wisely satisfied with the 
present condition of the negro apprentices, and are nobly content to witness the continuance 
of Catholic grievances in Ireland, has felt the full infliction of this insufferable torment; and 
has consequently addressed, through the medium of a popular journal, a hint to the loud 
talkers, which we hold it to be a solemn social obligation to copy. 

“ Mr. Eprror, — As your paper is read in all the London club-houses, you would be 
doing an essential service to the members of most of them if you would kindly hint to the 
men of lungs, that it is not necessary, when conversing with one person, that they should 
talk loud enough to be heard by and interrupt the whole of the company in a large room— 
nor is whistling a very gentlemanlike or classical practice. — Yours, &c. T. Cc” 


We are entirely of T. C.’s opinion, “ The whale it whistled,” sings the author of “English 
Songs,” but it is not gentlemanlike to be very like a whale in any company. Whistling is 
proper to the winds, but not to Wyndham’s. Whist is a virtue, whistling a vice. Pope as- 
sociates the sound with the ill-fame of usurpation : — 


* Or ravished with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell damn’d : 





and those who usurp the rights of the peaceful in our desecrated clubs will do well to 
remember that gentleman’s fate. Cowper applies the epithet to the pride, conceit, and in- 
solence of society : — 

“ 





the self-approving haughty world, 
That as she sweeps him with her whistling silks 
Scarce deigns to notice him 4 


him, some village T. C., the pattern of all that is gentlemanly and classical, and the victim 
of loud words set to whistling. Let us hope that by the time the public press of the coun- 
ns duly aroused, each of these violaters of club-law will find that he pays dear for his 
whistle. The gentlemen with the lungs should go to Exeter Hall, or at any rate limit their 
loudness to the House of Commons. It is no doubt painful to be the one selected for 
their confidence — but why extend the annoyance and mortification to the whole room ? 
Why should fifty inoffensive gentlemen be doomed to hear the history of the last flirtation, 
or the hundredth repetition of the bon-mot that was no joke at first ? This kind of offence 
can only be put down by a paradox — loud talking should be voted low. Of some of t 
lung’s-men complained of it may truly be said, the less that is heard of their conversation 
the better. They are never so entertaining as when they are wholly inaudible. 





Descrising THE INDESCRIBABLE. — An extract from the letters of a traveller, one 
Theodore Mundt, whose production has just been published at Altona, represents it to be 
utterly “ useless to speak of Taglioni,” and then proceeds, as usual after such declarations, 
to descant at considerable length on the indescribable. It evidently requires a great effort 
to show how impossible it is to accomplish an impossibility. Theodore demonstrates this 
with unequivocal success, Taglioni is a “ child of the gods ;” one, who though she has 
become a dancer on earth, ranks “ among those favourites of heaven who are sent dowa 
from above to exalt, to improve, and to purify mankind.” How exalted, how improved, how 
purified are the frequenters of the opera pit! The highest praise continues the of 
dist, that can be given to this dancer is, that she is no dancer ; in other words, the mertt ¢ 
this description is, that it does not describe. “ Every motion,” he says, “ appears her native 
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which she of necessity uses to give expression to her thoughts, and whose import 

is at once imaginative and devout. She 1s all soul, all mind, all modesty, all poetry; and a 
feeling of complacenc steals over us as we see her dance, or rather let me say, as we hear 
het speak.” his theory of hearing with our eyes is as old as Shakspeare, who says of 
Cressida, “nay, her foot speaks.” But the Shakspearean Cressida will not bear a com- 
ison with Theodore’s Taglioni. “ Did you ever observe how wonderfully Taglioni {is 

ned, like as it were a butterfly! how soft, and thin, and light, her figure is above with a 
narrow head like a dragon-fly, while her legs resemble the butterfly’s wings, purified from all 

material!” What a picture of womanly loveliness ! the thinness above, the narrow 
ead, and the legs broad as a butterfly’s wings in bs nage to the butterfly itself! Then 
follows a comparison between Taglioni and Fanny Elsler. “ The pupil of the celebrated Gentz, 
Fanny Elsler, is more luxuriously formed ; she intoxicates with delight, and takes forcible pos- 
session of us ; but Taglioni exalts us while she charms, and leaves an undying impression,” &c. 
The crowning beauty is reserved for the close: — “ Some amiable madman has characterized 
Bettine’s letters to Goethe as the ‘ Metaphysics of Kissing ; may I venture to say of Tagli- 
oni, that she is Goethe dancing, whilst Fanny Elsler is Gentz dancing. Elsler is a diplo- 
matic, Taglioni a Graeco-Germano-Gallico-classic dancer, in a pure and perfect Goethean 
form.” Taglioni is Goethe dancing, and Fanny Elsler is Gentz dancing! May we not “ ven- 
ture to say,” on the other hand, that Gentz was Fanny Elsler teaching, and that Goethe was 
Tagiioni writing ! 

Iuportant.—It very fortunately happens that our journal is this month published 
earlier than usual. We can therefore join, much sooner than we expected, in the general 
tush of our grateful and conscientious contemporaries to announce with all due anxiety and 
eagerness the fact, which it was the happy fate of one morning journal in particular to be 
the first to record. May we not be the last, at any rate, to do justice to the exalted per- 
a ty who for one bright brief evening consented to lay aside their official duties, and to 
mingle (like common men) in the common crowd of a public dinner. We hasten to the 
fact. “ We regret that in the report of the anniversary dinner of the Newspaper Press 
Association, we did not mention the names of numerous persons who were present upon the 
occasion. The governor of the Incorporated Society of Licensed Victuallers was present 
upon the occasion ! and so also was the chairman of the Chelsea Water-works !! the deputy 

airman!!! and the secretary!!!!”) The press would, indeed, have been degraded, if such con- 
descension had been left uncommemorated. But why were the healths of these distin- 
guished personages omitted ? Those who were guilty of this indecent and unpardonable 
neglect, deserve to drink nothing henceforth but the beverage supplied by the chairman of 
the Chelsea Water-works; or, if we could allow ourselves to be influenced by malignant 
feelings, we should say, that they ought to be sentenced to imbibe the potations furnished 
by the governor of the Incorporated Society of Licensed Victuallers. 


Tue Instpz-our PrincipLe aGatn.— The Londonderry Sentinel gives an account of a 
calf born in that district, with the skin completely reversed, “the hairy side being inwards, 
and the fleshy outwards.” The report adds, “as might be expected, it did not lve.” We 
charitably quote this for the benefit of all Burdetts, Grahams, and Stanleys, 


Pouitics v. PLeasurE. — “‘ Madam,” said Dr. Johnson, “ I wish it were impossible” — 
when a feminine torturer of the harpsichord expatiated on the difficulty of the piece she had 
a me There is a Johnsonian spirit attached to the press that devoutly wishes the de- 

us difficulties mastered by a Grisi impossible ; and the prodigies performed by an Amato 
at Epsom, or a Grey Momus at Ascot, impossible also. The sublime contempt with which 
the evening organ of Toryism regards the glories of the opera and the race-course is particu- 
y Noticeable. “ There is,” says the Standard, “ it seems, a singing-woman, named Grisi, 
a foreigner, at some of the theatres ; with this person Lord Castlereagh thought proper to 
ome enamoured, and either not knowing, or knowing, her to be married, addressed to her 
alove-letter. The epistle was intercepted by Melcy, who is said to be Mrs. Grisi’s husband, 
and he sent Lord Castlereagh a challenge. This is the whole story, and it is bad enough; 
td Castlereagh ought to be otherwise occupied ; and if his proposition to Mrs. Grisi was 
less than honourable, as it must have been if he knew her to be married, he is wholly with- 
Out excuse. In any case the duel is inexcusable. When will our nobility and gentry learn 
that horse-racing and the singing taste are the cancer of their order? Why not let Mrs. 
Grisi stay at home, and her amiable consort with her; and leave Mr. Gully to his pot-house 
in Carey-street ?” The taste, the refinement, the liberality of this, are altogether without pre- 
ent. It is quite evident that Shakspeare is in error when he attributes to music the 
power of soothing and charming the savage beast, It has not—vide Standard. 


. Moratiry ov Duetiinc. — There are sermons in bullets, and good in every thing: This 
48 @ rule without an exception. Even duels tend to establish it. Is there not good in a 
duel? Rash is he who replies in the negative. Great is the good thereof ; for when does 
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s duel fail to prove the duel’s inconclusiveness and absurdity? An “ affair of honour” that 
has recently come off is certainly not wanting in this useful kind of proof. It establishes 
nothing else —except the necessity of a surgeon for Lord Castlereagh. This duel we must 
say was a superfluity, even according to the mysterious laws of honour themselves ; for we 
conceive that by those laws a gentleman ought not to go out with a husband who exposes 


his wife to the addresses of young Viscounts, and to all kinds of discreditable mistakes, by 
allowing her to appear in public under a name which is not his. The case would have been 
wholly different had Lord Castlereagh addressed an amatory epistle to Madame Melci. 
The affair has called our attention to a duel that lately occurred, and passed without 
notice. The following is the account of it, as furnished in the public journals :— « Mp. 
Rushout, M.P., having called on Mr, Borthwick to explain some observations made by him 
at a public dinner at Evesham, which Mr. Borthwick declined to do, a meeting took place 
between those gentlemen at Wormwood Scrubs. After the second discharge the mbar in- 
terfered, and Mr. Borthwick stated that he was perfectly ready to withdraw any observations 
which reflected on Mr. Rushout’s character, being convinced that he had made use ‘of them under 
misapprehension.” Here we find a gentleman accepting the challenge of one on whose cha- 
racter he had cast reflections, which reflections he had refused to cast off again ; — we find 
the same gentleman, on the word “fire” being given, firing, — and, on the word “fire” 
being repeated, firing again, with mortal intent, at the party whose character he had thus 
ered | and then we find the same gentleman assuring the party at whom he had thas 
discharged two shots intended to be deadly, that he is perfectly ready to withdraw any ob- 
servations that reflected on his character, “ being perfectly convinced that he had made use 
of them under a misapprehension!” It is thus pretty clear that two gentlemen have been 
exposing their lives, each endeavouring to deprive the other of life, upon a misapprehension 
perfectly well known to one of them, It is impossible to conceive that Mr. Borthwick was 
not convinced that he had made use of unjustifiable expressions concerning Mr. Rushout 
before he discharged his first shot. Between his second fire and the seconds’ interference, 
what on earth could have wrought in him the conviction that he had misapprehended the 
insulted party No explanation had taken place — not a word. Mr. Borthwick, therefore, 
confesses, in point of fact, that he twice fired at a gentleman whom he was previously 
aware of having wronged. Suppose one of these shots had deposited itself in Mr, Rushe 
out’s thorax, — would Mr, Borthwick have rushed forward and acknowledged that he had 
been convinced, previous to the discharge, of the wrong which -he had committed? In 
such a case, what would the law of the land say to Mr. Borthwick? In any other case, 
what would the law of morality say to him ? 


Wuar ts not in A Name ?—“ Tell me the name of your work, and I'll tell you whether 
it will sell,” was the observation of an experienced and world-wise bibliopole. If the name 
of your work be wanting in peculiarity, perhaps your own is not. A soft name or a harsh 
name, a very long one or a very short one, silver-sweet or crammed with consonants, — 
either will do, so that it be peculiar. Next tothe advantage of inspiring a lady witha 
sentiment in your favour, it is to your interest to have excited an absolute dislike ; you will 
even then be nearer her heart than if she had passed you without notice, or the condescen- 
sion of a glance. If you are not the handsomest man she ever saw, it will be well if you are 
the ugliest ; that is the next best point. It is so with the world, especially in the matter of 
a name. A German journal sok of a young authoress who has distinguished herself in 
the literary world; she is called the Baroness de Klopskrakerstoc and Pfekalkrenken. 
How could a young authoress thus called fail to distinguish herself in the literary world? 
Such a cognomen is an estate for life; and it would be impossible for the lady to change 
her name without losing by the transfer. There is, however, an English poet to whom the 
distinguished German might be united without any serious risk of the loss of popularity by 
an abatement of the peculiar euphony of her name. We have just been feasting upon th 
sweet sounds suggested to our ears by the title-page of what purports to be “a Tragedy in 


- five acts, by Dilnot Sladden !” Happy author! can he ever be forgotten ? He seems, more- 


over, to be perfectly conscious of his advantage in respect to this nominal euphoniousness ; 
for he christens his characters on the same principle. At page 8. we see a line— 


“ 





My liege, 
By Qualpopoca have I been commanded 
lo bring a captive to your royal presence,” &c. 


And there are other personages who, in point of name, are not unworthy to be servitory of 
Qualpopoca, or creations of the muse of Dilnot Sladden. Qualpopoca must have been 
written for Liston : Munden would have been marvellous in it. 
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uz least effective production of the English stage is the ballet. In this 
, t of art we fall immeasurably . om of the comparative excellence 
ed in the French theatres. A ballet at the opera-house in Paris is a 
elaborate representation: the subject is luminously exhibited in 
action, so'as to interest the attention of the spectators; the most skilful me- 
chanical contrivances are brought to bear upon the scene; the costume is 
fich‘and accurate; the tableaux are vividly picturesque, and rarely fail from 
a.deficiency of discipline in the artists who compose the groups; and a 
refined taste is visible in the adaptation of the means to the end, and in 
that judicious toning of the whole which prevents any of the parts from 
starting up into glaring and vulgar predominance. But our ballets are sel- 
dom got up with much care. The great object of the manager is to dazzle 
and surprise the public. ‘The popular danseuse is the solitary gem of the 
jece ; but, like an ill-set diamond, her lustre wants to be softened, relieved, 
and shaded off. ‘The embellishments around her are tawdry, common- 
place, and inharmonious. ‘The story of the ballet is sacrificed to broad 
etiects; and, without some previous acquaintance with the plot, the progress 
ofthe action would be utterly incomprehensible. Instead of giving the 
‘scenes with the completeness requisite to the development of the design, our 
stage usually presents only the most striking features, and these follow each 
other so disconnectedly as to exhibit little more than a confused succession 
of detached pictures. Sometimes a lavish expenditure is wasted upon gorgeous 
accessories, which obscure the dramatic interest, instead of rendering it more 
intelligible; and which, instead of being subdued into auxiliary agencies, 
are suffered to usurp the main attraction. A vast crowd gather and thicken 
upon the stage, and tumultuously engross the space from wing to wing: this 
materiel, properly controlled and pictorially disposed, might be wrought 
into grand and imposing groups, bringing out into eloquent expression the 
passion and purpose of the scene. But this is seldom achieved. The 
power is displayed, and its results left to chance. ‘The crowd is agitated by 
its Own pressure; its movements, which ought to be massive and simulta- 
neous, are dishevelled and perplexing; and it is only by some fortuitous 
accident that an artistical effect is ever, and then only for a moment, satis 
factorily realised. We seem to have but an indifferent appreciation of the 
capabilities of pantomime ; and the French, notwithstanding the delicacy 
and finish of the tout ensemble, err in the opposite extreme. Their pan- 
tomime is exaggerated and meretricious; it 1s over-coloured by physical 
extravagance, and exhibits in excess those qualities which we cultivate 
coldly or carelessly. In every thing that relates to the dressing of the stage, 
imperial ceremonials to rustic fétes, they observe the most exquisite 
pepriety 5 while they betray a redundancy in the action that is frequently 
udicrous and always unnatural. 
That the ballet might be elevated into a successful vehicle of dramatic as 
las theatrical impegsonation is not an unreasonable proposition. We 
attempt to exhibit the Passions in Music— why should we not attempt to 
exhibit them in Action? Would it be more difficult to move the sympathies 
ef an audience by a pathetic portraiture in dumb show than by a ig tp 
y? Is the ballet less susceptible of humour than the opera? Wesee 
the noblest delineations of human emotion in sculpture. the works of 
or Canova make a fainter impression upon us than the creations of 


or Beethoven? Pantomime is sculpture inspired with life 1f we. 
VOL. 1. " 
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fail in reaching the height of the conception, and sustaining it through all 
its transitions, the failure is to be referred to the inadequacy of our genius 
alone. The power of Action to represent the passions is as versatile and 
inexhaustible as the passions themselves. It is possible that, at the first 
glance, this association of the passions with the ballet, which we are accus. 
tomed to regard as a mere pageant, may appear hasty and ill-considered, 
But we have enough of instances before us to show that, however imperfectly 
such experiments have been accomplished, they have at least been attempted, 
The romantic and tragical story of 'ra Diavolo has been reduced to a ve 
tolerable ballet, which would be better if it were dashed with a little more 
serious interest: and in another piece of a similar kind we have a circum. 
stantial representation of one of the most marvellous episodes. in modern 
bistory, the conspiracy which raised Masaniello to the throne of Naples, in 
which are minutely exhibited the gradual rise and outbreak of the insurrec- 
tion, the dethronement of the sovereign, and the agonising death of the 
popular chief amidst the horrors of a volcano. If the ballet be capable of 
embracing such events as these, where are we to fix the limits within which 
it should be prescribed ? 

Leaving that question, however, to be decided by those who have more 
leisure for its consideration, and who are more immediately concerned in its 
solution, we may fairly congratulate ourselves upon the attractions which 
are at this moment concentrated upon the stage of the Italian Opera. 
Whatever improvements the ballet, as a general representation, may be 
susceptible of, it would be impossible to heighten the graces which are im- 
parted to it by ‘Taglioni and the Elslers. 

The fine arts, observes Lord Kaimes, alluding to the analysis. of the 
Beautiful, are a subject of reasoning as well as of taste. But we suspect 
that it would have puzzled his lordship to reason about the dancing of 
Taglioni, Yet ‘Taglioni’s form and motions suggest the most exquisite 
images of beauty, and seem to realise an ideal of which every one has had 
a vague conception, but which was never reduced: to tangible outlines 
before. It is a thing to set us dreaming rather than reasoning, — to carry 
us into a world of spiritual Fancies, out of the world of ‘Thoughts. Be- 
tween ‘Taglioni and the Elslers there is no point of comparison. They are 
essentially unlike each other; yet itis an unlikeness that wears a singular 
aspect of resemblance. ‘The difference is wide and marked, and cannot be 
mistaken ; yet it is not less obvious than the similarity, although the one is 
easily explained, and the other is inexplicable. In Taglioni there is an 
aériel simplicity, a purity of taste, and an involuntary grace, that contrast 
strikingly with the voluptuous energy, the poetical licence, and startling 
grandeur of the Elslers: the dove and the eagle are not more opposite 
yet we are affected by them, not in the same degree nor in the same Way, 
but so profoundly that we unconsciously associate the influences by which our 
impressions are produced. 

‘The step and mien of Taglioni are as soft and touching as the beatific 
visions of some of our old saints. Fortunate for the anchorites that. such 
visions vanished with their sleep! Had the angels, that visited their slum- 
bers, lingered in their cells in such shapes, the world would have lost some 
of their fine treatises on dogmatic theology and ghostly inflictions. ‘Tag- 
lioni’s elasticity is even more remarkable than that.of the Elslers, because it 
is not so apparent. We are not made aware of it by any effort to di 
it. She floats like a blush of light before our eyes: we cannot perceive 
subtle means by which she contrives, as it were, to disdain the earth, and to 
deliberate her charming motions in the air. Whichever way she turns, there 
is a1 expression of beauty —a figure, which, could it be fixed in any of its 
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nhases, would convey an embodied Sentiment to the imagination. Her 
dance is'an Acted Poem, sparkling with images, which, reduced to words, 
would resemble the brilliant conceits of Carew or Suckling; but which, 
in this! tangible and fugitive shape, take an appropriate and congenial 
invulnerable to criticism. She achieves the office of wings, with- 
out their incumbrance. Her sweetness and gentleness have a wooing tone, 
whieli breathes from her with no more external appearance than the aroma 
from flowers, ‘There are no languishing arts in her manner, yet she some- 
times’seems to fade away, like a gossamer caressed by the winds. ‘There is 
thispeculiarity in ‘Taglioni,—that you can describe her only through the 
emotions she causes. You cannot separate her from them, and paint a 
trait; but must embellish it with the accessories that, springing out of 
ur own sensations, appear to be essential to the truth. She has something 
of the effect of a tradition from the East, invested with spells and inspired 
with fairy gifts; a legend of miracles to which you willingly subscribe; a 
delicious fiction, recreated in life, and rendered a thousand times more 
fascinating than before, by the vital warmth suffused throughout its arti- 
culation. 
“Theresa Elsler suggests at once the notion of one of the Titanesque 
“Graces. Her proud ‘crest seems to aspire to the clouds, which dissolve 
before the dainty majesty of her brow. Fanny Elsler is the miniature of 
this fine reality, with a multitude of smaller beauties that play round her 
likea halo. ‘The scale of her execution is reduced, but her style is the 
same, glittering with more minute and dazzling points, that would be lost 
in the loftier stature of her sister. In both, the visible presence of strength 
is deprived of its physical coarseness by ineffable composure, and that cer- 
tainty of movement which softens it into a sense of ease. ‘This great power 
and command of action gives extraordinary luxuriance and freedom to the 
marvellous evolutions of the dance. ‘The most rapid changes and pic- 
turesque attitudes, accomplished at the very extremity of muscular effort, 
are thus effected without awakening a passing distrust of their complete 
fulfilment; so that a series of brilliant measures, which, attempted by others, 
would be no more than feats of gymnastic skill, are thus achieved with a 
wc, inexpressible beauty. ‘Their intertwining action is a triumph of 
art, Every turn has a regularity and completeness which, apart from its 
picturesque associations, dispose it into such perfect combinations, that in- 
vention can add nothing to its consummate grace. ‘The incessant variety 
of their motions, —the novelty that constantly grows up out of their steps, 
which have a blinding lustre in their rapidity, — fill the eyes with flashing 
rays, like the perpetual circles that chase each other in some of the freaks 
of the phantasma. ‘The slightest speck of resting-place suffices to sustain 
their gyrations; and they almost seem to realise the fabulous capacity of 
the angels crowding on the point of a needle. In the dances of the Elslers 
there is a strict rhythm, which at once captivates the ear. They ascend 
and descend, advance and retreat, soar and flutter, with the punctuality of 
notes delivered in accurate time. When their feet press the ground, they 
may be said to express music from their touch. ‘Their stately bearing 
sheds over their performances aun abiding charm, that dignifies even those 
brilliant surprises which sometimes break in upon their loftier movements, 
like sunny faces smiling suddenly upon us in solitude, and vanishing as fast 
as they appear. ‘They have originated a new era in their art, and formed 
astyle which is not merely new, but which demands. so _ many various 
qualities of excellence, that it is hardly too much to-say that it 1s 1n- 
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PROSPECTS OF THE AMATEUR ORCHESTRA. 


However satisfied we may be with the general advancement of ‘our coun. 
try in music during late years, it is impossible to reflect on the immense 
disproportion between the money spent upon the ‘art, and the results 
obtained, without some feeling of mortification. Were half the sums that 
find their way into the pockets of adventurous quacks, during the spring 
season of benefit, or, rather, charity concerts, devoted to some object ‘of 
national improvement, foreigners, most of whom join in the game of im 
sition, might spare us the sarcastic laugh. ‘ Music is a good trade in 
England,” said the late Hummel:—no one certainly ever found it a 
more profitable one than himself, or had less reason to reproach usin such 
a saying. 

Great artists, who far outstrip a and, in performing what none 
besides can, communicate exquisite pleasure to large assemblies, are entitled 
to expect that their genius and application will be rewarded by a suitable 
measure of honour and fortune. Happy is it under such circumstances 
when moderation presides; for even such rarely gifted beings as a Paga- 
nini or a Malibran become to a certain degree charlatans, when, in their 
efforts to become popular, they compromise themselves in the opinion of 
good musicians, and forget the dignity of their position, or what they owe 
to music. Wishing to see extraordinary talent well paid, but not overpaid— 
to see the patronage of the rich so directed as to increase the general 
amount of pleasure—to see music relieved from the tribe of mediocre or 
commonplace virtuosi who have quartered themselves upon her, and amore 
unsordid feeling prevailing in our relations with the art—in all this we 
conceive ourselves influenced by the truest and most enlarged spirit of 
amateurism. 

‘There is no musical character that we contemplate with more benevo- 
lence or admiration than a good amateur. Willing to play, but content to 
listen — able to render efficient service, but ready to give place to any one 
who can do better—the steady supporter of musical schemes, both by purse 
and performance — preserving the freshness of his pleasures by enabling 
himself to command the selection of them — extending constantly his 
knowledge of styles —such a man, whom none will scorn to call wise, 
merits our highest esteem. If such were individually the character of the 
mass of performers, little indeed should we be concerned with the conflict- 
ing interests and jarring passions which have their seeds, and more or less 
appear, in every society. 

We have witnessed the mighty results of the co-operation of unpaid 
amateurs in the Exeter Hall performances, and have done justice to the 
privilege of hearing so grand a combination of voices at so cheap a rate. 
We look forward to see, at no very distant period, an instrumental institu- 
tion of es ea extent, which will produce the symphonies of Mozart, 
Haydn, and Beethoven, with a strength and grandeur they have never ‘yet 


attained in this country. It is an assembly of amateurs (let who may sini 
at the prediction) that is decreed to lower the pretensions of our m 
vaunted Philharmonic Society. In viewing our progress towards a great 
orchestra, the first instrument which presents itself to consideration ws the 
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violin. We could name lawyers, divines, and members of even graver pro- 
fessions, who handle the fiddle, whether as accompanyists, solo, or orchestra 
pla with masterly precision and exact taste. The superiority of the 
rs we allude to is certainly to be traced as much to intercourse with 
models: as’ natural aptitude ; but what was to them an accidental ad- 
vantage is now common to all. The French and German musicians, who 
jaye found a home in England, have established among us a good school of 
the violin. No longer are the spirit and effect that depend upon freedom, 
: ce, and correctness of bowing, doubted—no one thinks of being 
salled.a.player who is unable to give point, accent, and emphasis to his pas- 
sages. .In_ estimating the amount of application and labour, veighedben 
-gttain.excellence upon an instrument whose difficulties appal every beginner, 
we. are assisted by recent experiments made on the talents of children, 
which, show satisfactorily that a child of tolerable capacity, if put upon a 
good system, may execute difficult concertos in a finished style, and yet be 
under twelve years of age. It is recommended by Spohr that a boy destined 
to be a violin player should, if robust, commence between eight and nine 
years of age. ‘I'wo words contain the whole secret of acquiring finished 
excellence, without immoderate and depressing exertion—begin young. 
.. The principal faults of our amateur violin players are such as generally 
belong to inexperience, and are in a gradual course of amelioration. It is 
a. very raw concert player who insists on making himself heard, and it in 
eral indicates an imperfect execution where there is a disposition to 
urry the time. Good accompanyists, judicious second violins and tenors, 
who know how to make a melody stand out by their manner of putting in 
the inner parts, are of rarer occurrence than performers competent to ex- 
ecute a dashing bravura passage with crispness. In that falsely esteemed sub- 
ordinate department of the orchestra, the second violin, experience, taste, 
and knowledge of the effect of scores are of the highest importance. A firm 
second violin is a pillar of the orchestra; and knowing, as we do, how 
those who learn merely to execute precipitate their acquirements, and pro- 
ceed a long way in music without any precise idea of the proportions of two 
quavers to a crotchet, we have a high esteem for the talent which judiciously 
fills this part. 
. The tenor, which ought to be a stronger part than it is in all orchestras, 
is, with one or two exceptions, but feebly supported by amateurs. Were 
allwho take up the instrument qualified beforehand to judge of its cha- 
racteristics, the tenor would be chiefly coveted by those who most revel in 
the luxury of harmony. In very great orchestras, where the parts are 
many times redoubled, the peculiar effect of any instrument can hardly be 
felt by the-performer, who hears only the sounds that immediately surround 
him ; but, to the instructed listener, the low strings of the tenor, as employed 
by Beethoven and Mozart, convey the most delightful sensations, in which, 
i quartet or octet bands, the player may easily participate. ‘The tenor, how- 
ever, continues to be the refuge of dilatory amateurs, who consider it as 
the instrument that demands the least practice and address in the mani- 
pulation. To find this instrument in the hands of a strong player, one who 
18 sufficiently master of the bow to give point and effect to his passages, is 
rare. . Our. tenorists, therefore, for the most part, rejoice in sustained or 
Iterated notes. 
Let us, however, defend several bad tenor players of our acquaintance, 
who are excellent musicians, not forgetting that the most rigorous critic 
Would deduct a large amount from his satire, were he acquainted with all 
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the circumstances under which the amateur fst succumbed to the social 
passion of violin playing. | Many there are in whom the sight of the four 
folios that contain the treasures of Haydn’s science in the quartet ‘has 
begotten the sanguine wish to acquire, even at a late period of life, a certain 
clumsy skili, sufficient to enable them to taste something and imagine the 
rest. With such we heartily sympathise, — we participate in their satise 
faction in passages of repose, — enter into all the terrors of the coming solo, 
attacked with suppressed breath and a suspension of the faculties, — feel the 
satirical force of the leader’s bravo /— and, notwithstanding this, know that, 
among all the hours of mortal life, there are none dedicated to purer en. 
joyment than those occupied in quartet performance. 

On the violoncello we may acknowledge respectable aequirements among 
amateurs, though no very high degree of artistical skill. This is of alt 
stringed instruments the most universally strummed, and for a good reason, 
— the first stages of progress are easy, and the aspirant is soon able to refresh 
his ears with seductive and noble tones of his own producing. From Kin 
George 1V. to Dr. Parr, the violoncello has had numerous votaries of this 
order; nay, there are some of drawing-room celebrity, who, encouraged by 
the smiles of a fair pianiste, actually acquit themselves with tolerable success 
in the duos of Muntzberger, Romberg, or Baudiot. But orchestra per. 
formers of a solid kind are rare. : 

The double-bass exhibits players of remarkable talent, whom we could wish 
ourselves permitted to indicate without reserve. Fine tone, correct execus 
tion, and masterly style may be found among amateurs who hover between 
professional and non-professional, but who ordinarily settle in the former 
character. 

This grand instrument is fit only for enthusiasts, who cherish a passionate 
love for the art, and whose perception of the character of music is deeper 
than ordinary. How different is the contra-bass, when played with cha- 
racter and intelligence of the meaning of phrases, to the same instrument 
in the hands of a literal reader and mechanical musician! ‘The magical bow 
of Dragonetti, accompanying the tragic recitatives at the Italian Opera, 
imparts to them that yearning, impassioned character, which heightens and 
carries to the last perfection the vocal inflections of a Rubini, a Grisi, or a 
Lablache. ‘The singer, catching the fire, seems to walk superior — a being 
not of mortal mould. Such is the true art of making an instrument speak. 
Whenever it may be decreed that Dragonetti surrender to fate — whenever 
that great artist shall sleep beneath sepulchral marble, though the glories 
of his execution die with him, or become an idle tale, yet his influence upon 
the English orchestra, in which he has founded the finest school of the 
double-bass that exists in the world, will assuredly remain. 

Thirty years’ experience of the style of this master has not been lost — 
our musicians. All contra-bassists who do not come out of the schoo of 
Dragonetti are marks for laughter. The preposterous attitudes and ridi- 
culous style of a race of amateurs, now extinct, when the clumsy man and 
his clumsier instrument were constantly in danger of toppling down toge 
ther, still tickle our imagination. Not many years ago the orchestra of the 
ancient concert rejoiced in the services of a schoolmaster, who played the 
double-bass in gloves! And, even now, the French, who tune their instru- 
ments by fifths, know not what it is to execute every note of a quick passage. 
When we compare what was with what is, we may congratulate ourselves 
upen the present condition of the double-bass-playing art in London. 

The incomplete satisfaction which attends solitary practice on stri 
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jnsteuments necessarily renders the performers. of this kind gregarious. 
Nevertheless, the talent which it is intended to perfect for the orchestra 
should: be sedulously cultivated in private. But the instrumental glory of 
our metropolis is as yet only in the first stage of its development. | We have 
put to recollect how many thousand clerks among us shut up their cares 
with their desks. from four to six o’clock every day, to perceive how im- 
mensely capable of augmentation is our amateur orchestra. It is from 
among those whose hands are not rendered rigid and inflexible by mechanic 
labour, that we may best expect an increase in the ranks of our effective 
instrumentalists. ‘The music-schools attached to literary and scientific in- 
stitutions will, if well managed, greatly promote this desirable object. 

.» Wind instrument practice, though improved and improving, is certainly 
notin a high and palmy state among amateurs. Of flutes, indeed, we 
might easily muster a regiment, but we question whether all London would 
produce us a pair of good amateur clarionets or bassoons. Rarely is the 
first-consideration of the young man, in the choice of an instrument, the 
abstract one of utility or public pleasure, but how it will become him, how 
he will Jook playing. ‘Thus the flute is seldom taken up but for sinister 
purposes, if not, indeed, to break the peace of families. Armed with this 
deadly instrument, and accoutred point device, the flautist makes his attack 
upon the principal beauty of the evening party, and happy is the victim if 
she is made an honest woman of. ‘The flute, however valuable in the 
orchestra, has, therefore, a reputation not entirely musical. It is the Don 
Giovanni of wind instruments. 

There prevails among the Germans, who in this evince true orchestral 
enthusiasm, 2 simple reliance upon effect for taking off whatever might else 
appear ungraceful or awkward. ‘They are in the secret that that which is 
done. in a masterly way never looks ill. Painful efforts and contortions 
may awaken a sense of the ludicrous, — not so ease and conscious power. 
If Mozart and Beethoven have given to the oboe music which it is desirable 
to hear, they are not afraid to cultivate the instrument from the apprehen- 
sion lest compression of the muscles of the mouth should draw the gnomon 
of their countenance into a distressing peak,—as we may observe in the 
nose of the street-player, in Hogarth’s “ Enraged Musician.” Distension 
of the cheeks forms no part of a good system; and we will venture to say, 
that any one, who is an apt pupil of Grattan Cooke or Barret, shall master 
the oboe, — difficult though it be, and most critical in the management of 
the breath, — without deranging the economy of his visage. Our great 
clarionet players, principally lrishmen, are notoriously men @ bonnes fortunes. 
We leave as a question for the learned, whether there is any inelegance of 
execution on the clarionet, which six feet in height, and the shoulders of 
a Tom Jones, will not counterbalance. And then what.a hold upon our 
most serious feelings must the performer have, the character of whose tone 
somewhat approaches that of Willman! ‘The bassoon, the most difficult of 
all instruments to manage with grace, may be practised and mastered, as 
our late importations from Germany show, without sacrificing a gallant and 
even chivalrous demeanour. Horace tells us that we are much more at the 
mercy of our eyes than of our ears: and even the best tones will scarcely 
reconcile us to the sight of the “human face divine,” dignifying the office 
of a manifest bellows. Here again, however, we are to avoid the plumpness 
of cherubic cheeks; the holding notes in the scores of the great masters will 
create a general feeling in our favour, if we swell and diminish them with 
expression, and the pauses and rests give ample opportunity for the resump- 
ton of a dignified composure. 
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As for horns and trumpets, which require a hard mouth, we allow the 
plea of those young men, who urge the irrationality and almost impossibility 
of the effort to obtain one, between the age of eighteen and five-and-twenty, 
‘The young trumpeter, who consecrates his mouth to his instrument, must 
ractise a more heroic self-denial than the nun who enters the cloister 
‘or it is manifest that, if Amoret exchange frequent vows of fidelity with 
Celia, and ‘seal them after the manner of the affianced, no scarification, 
no chemical process, will be able to resist the emollient effects of the healing 
balm, — and the trumpeter, for all trumpeting purposes, will be undone. 
Education, under such circumstances, must be more hopeless than the 
weaving of Penelope’s web, or the rolling of the stone of Sisyphus. 

We are obliged to look into the dim vista of futurity for amateur 
players of the more ponderous instruments, the trombone, the double bas. 
soon, and the ophicleide. Let us console ourselves that, when all salutary 

litical reform shall have been effected, future ages will still have a vent 
for the superfluous breath of tedious orators, How often have we not to 
wish, that the pulmonary effort made in many a droning sermon or tiresome 
speech were converted to the purposes of the fundamental bass! We have 
powers enough in the world to make a capital wind band, were there but a 
machine to direct the breath. 

The vanity which besets young instrumental performers is a subject so 
fertile in ridiculous associations, that it is impossible to resist the temptation 
to merriment in treating of it. What, after all, has the personal appear- 
ance of a performer to ; with the objects of the composer or the musician? 
It is, however, from want of consulting proper models that grimace or distor- 
tion of the features are thought to belong to any variety of good instrumental 
execution. And though, while amateurs segregated, it was natural enough 
for each to select that instrument which would be esteemed most graceful and 
pleasing in the private circle, now that higher views of the art prevail, and 
societies are constantly forming, who make the scores of Beethoven and 
Mozart their mark, there is no longer a reason why the useful in the 
orchestra should not supplant the ornamental in the drawing-room. We 
must exchange our superabundance of flutes and violoncellos for some of 
those valuable instruments, which, during the opera and concert season, the 
getter up of a performance is obliged to commit to the coarse and rude style 
of regimental musicians. Experience teaches us how often this is worse 
than useless; and at the same time shows what an important part in prac- 
tical music it remains for the leisure, the enthusiasm, and the taste of 
amateurs to supply. When once we can acquire good services of this kind 
gratis, an orchestra, that costs scarcely more than the desks and the carpen- 
ter’s work, may open to the public an important class of music that they 
have never yet truly heard. 
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Tae first two volumes of this work, which cannot fail to excite the liveliest 
interest in the present day, and to be treasured amongst the heirlooms of 
posterity, have come into our hands before the work is yet given to the world, 
and we naturally wish to communicate to our readers a portion of the advan- 
tage we have enjoyed. 

Of all the claims to renown which the restless, versatile, and widely accom- 
plished genius of Lord Brougham has advanced, that of oratorical eloquence 
is the least to be disputed. As a philosopher, whether in the exacter sciences, 
or in ethics, he has indeed honourably attested the range of his faculties and 
the acuteness of his observation; but he has not established, nor attempted 
to establish, the fame of the discoverer or the constructor. Regarded 
generally as a writer, his compositions, though full of noble and striking 
passages, are disfigured at one time by pedantic affectation, at another by 
slovenly incorrectness ; while the greater portion of his works intended for 
the closet have scarcely been of that high conception, or of that permanent 
interest, which will suffice to make the imperfectness of the execution a matter 
of second rate importance. As a practical legislator, he has not yet fulfilled 
all the promise held out to us by the vigour of his perseverance, and the grasp 
of his intellect. It seems as if in legislation his genius was always in flower, 
and that the season for fruit never arrived. The fitting consequence of the 
Brougham speeches, ought to be the Brougham laws. But whether from 
the accident of fortune, or from some fault of organization, similar to that 
which he himself imputes to Mr. Bentham, (so that to him may be applied 
the words he has applied to that great reformer — viz. “ That after labour- 
sie a subject for a length of time he became tired of it,” — “ and sought 
relief and relaxation in the variety of some very different inquiry;”)—whether 
from these, or any other causes, the genius of Lord Brougham has been 
rather exhibited as a commentator on legislation than a practical legislator. 
An active share in the enactment of great laws he has unquestionably had ; 
but in this, rivals of less talent have a like glory. ‘To equal as a legislator 
his renown as an orator, Lord Brougham should appeal to posterity with a new 
Civil Code in one hand, and a new Criminal Code in the other. His merits 
or defects as a statesman — such as an English statesman should be, firm in 
purpose, upright in intention, faithful to friends, vast in his general views, 
practical and prudent in details — must be left for decision to a time when 
much that is now dark can be cleared up, and the whole of his complex cha- 
racter can be viewed at a distance. 

His effect on the general intellect of his day has been great and general, 
On each peculiar question on which it has been brought to bear, others, it 
is true, have done more than himself. In Law Reform, Bentham; in the 


- lition of Slavery, Wilberforce and Clarkson; in Parliamentary Reform, 
OL. I. ; 
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Grey and Russell, Durham, and Burdett. No one man has exercised, 
nowever, in public, especially parliamentary, life, equal influence in so many 
quarters, or had sufficient heat of genius to allow so universal a diffusion of 
its rays. But effects produced merely by the influence of energy and active 
talent, often bequeath to posterity but dim and shadowy recollections, by 
no means commensurate with their magnitude. It is not enough for our 

ndchildren to be told that there were giants in our days, unless they 
can distinctly see the print of the giant footsteps. We are informed that 
Lord Bolingbroke was gifted with a “ superhuman: eloquence,” without 
precedent or parallel; none of his speeches are left to us, and his fame as 
an orator has died with him. We know, on the other hand, that Mr. Pitt 
was the supreme master of his art; and certain goodly volumes of his 
speeches are found upon our shelves. But how poor, how feeble, how meagre, 
seem the speeches when set beside the renown of the speaker! An orator 
Mr. Pitt undoubtedly was, but his speeches are not orations. More for- 
tunate than his predecessors, Lord Brougham speaks from the rostrum of 
this age, with the certainty that the sound of his voice will be heard, in all 
its sonorous and varied music, throughout the wide multitude of remotest 
generations, As a collection of speeches, these volumes must rank with the 
masterpieces of recorded eloquence. Faults and defects unquestionably are 
to be found amongst them, the faults and defects that characterise his com- 
positions written for the closet; but, in oratory many things have a charm 
that in other writings are vicious and displeasing; involved and slovenly in- 
tervals between the animated burst or the gorgeous declamation, often serve 
to sustain the conversational character of the whole, and to give the effect 
of sudden inspiration to the more brilliant outbreaks, while the “long Latin 
march” of elaborate perorations loses its attributes of pedantry, when we 
can suppose it vivified and borne along by the rolling voice, the kindling 
countenance, and various gesture of the orator. 

These speeches sustain, and will preserve, the fame of Lord Brougham 
as one of the greatest speakers of a land that has had no equals in oratory 
(Mirabeau alone excepted) since the antients. ‘They will give him, in the 
eyes of posterity, an advantage over contemporaries, whose effects on their 
audience were equal to his own. No published speech of Lord Grey's, for 
instance, can convey the least notion of his singular powers — to those who 
did not witness his lofty bearing — his delivery so earnest — so graceful 
and so majestic. No record of the eloquence of O’Connell, taken by the 
most faithful reporter, can make our children understand how, (when, in 
stead of the languid listeners of a polished and frigid ‘senate, assembled 
and eager multitudes become his audience) his words givé to oratory all 
the fire of the drama — evoke, appease, and vary passion after passion, now 
move to tears, and now to laughter, and make the Agitator upon the hust- 
ings little less than Shakspeare upon the stage, But no man can study 
the speeches now before us without acknowledging their admirable excel- 
lence, — without feeling that the orator was worthy of his fame. As essays, 
they have not the depth and philosophy of Burke — as written compositions 
they have not Burke’s “ painted beauty,” and affluent pomp of diction. 
But as speeches — as words arranged to be spoken to a cultivated, but mis 
cellaneous and popular audience, it may be reverently questioned whether 
the orations of Burke would not serve as a beacon, while those of 
Brougham — to a discriminating student — may be a model and a guide. 

We shall not, however, take the present occasion to enter into detail 
or elaborate criticism upon the pethllas character of Lord Brougham as 4 
speaker, the volumes before us present matter more noyel, and more inter 
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esting to the general reader. In the Historical Introductions to each classi- 
fication of the speeches, Lord Brougham enters upon brief critical notices 
of eminent men whose names were associated with the subjects which called 
forth the oratory. It is thus Lord Brougham expresses his object in this 
portion of his task : — 


“In the attempts which these volumes contain, to represent individuals, for the purpose 
of recording the History of their times, all ambition of fine writing has been laid aside, and 
vothing but the facts of each case, and the impressions actually left upon the writer’s me- 
mory, has ever been regarded in the least degree. With one only exception, the sketches 
are the result of personal observation, and in general of intimate acquaintance ; so that each 
individual may be said to have sitten for his picture. No sacrifice has ever been made to 
attain the unsubstantial and unavailing praise of felicitous composition, Nor has any the 
least door been left open to feelings of a worse kind, whether amicable or hostile. The re- 
lations of friendship and enmity, whether political or personal, have been wholly disregarded, 
and one only object kept steadily in view —the likeness of the picture, whether critical or 


mara” * 


However sincere may be Lord Brougham’s desire to preserve this 
rigid and exact fidelity of base it must, nevertheless, be ver 
yuestionable how far his peculiar temperament, and his professional habit 
of viewing persons and things with the eyes of an advocate, to-day 
to be panegyrized, to-morrow to be denounced, qualify him for an unex- 
ceptionable, unprejudiced, and consistent judge of contemporaneous cha- 
racters. For instance, we find in his speech in defence of Queen Caroline, 
that George III. is styled “ that illustrious Sovereign,” — “ this good man, 
not ignorant of human affairs, no ill judge of human character.” Are we 
then to consider that in this encomium one only object “ the likeness of the 
picture has been kept steadily in view?” If so, with what surprise do we 
turn to another portrait of the original? In the Edinburgh Review (in 
that well-known article on the Abuses of the Press, the authorship of which 
Lord Brougham has tacitly acknowledged, by a long quotation in the very 
introduction whic heads the speech we have referred to,) occurs the fol- 
lowing character of the “ illustrious Sovereign,” this “ good man,” this * no 
ill jadge of human character : ” — 


“ Of a narrow understanding, which no culture had enlarged ; of an obstinate disposition 
which no education, perhaps, could have humanized ; of strong feelings in ordinary things, 
and a resolute attachment to all his own opinions and predilections, George III, possessed 
much of the firmness of purpose which, being exhibited by men of contracted mind without 
any discrimination, and as pertinaciously when they are in the wrong as when they are in 
the right, lends to their characters an appearance of inflexible consistency, which is often 
mistaken for greatness of mind, and not seldom received as a substitute for honesty. In all 
that related to hisakingly office he was the slave of as deep-rooted a selfishness as his son ; 
and no feeling of a kindly nature ever was suffered to cross his mind, whenever his power 
Was concerned, either in its maintenance, or in the manner of exercising it. In other 
respects, he was a man of amiable disposition, and few princes have been more exemplary 


—o => ene 





* The preface, which is very short, concludes with the following paragraph, which may give rise to 
much curious reflection —“ The repression, or at least the subjugation, of party feelings, must be 
always of material benefit to the community, and tend to remove a very serious obstruction from the 
great course in which legislation is advancing. Party connexion is indeed beneficial as long as it 
only bands together those who, having formed their opinions for themselves, are desirous of giving 
them full effect. But so much of abuse has generally attended such leagues, that reflecting men are 
now induced to reject them altogether. Their greatest evil certainly is the one most difficult to be 
shunned — their tendency to deliver over the many to the guidance of the few, in matters where no 
dominion ever should be exercised — to make the opinions adopted by leading men pass current, 

t any reflection among their followers — to enfeeble and corrupt the publie mind, by dis- 

couraging men from thinking for themselves — and to lead multitudes into courses which 
have no kind of interest in pursuing, in order that some designing individuals may gain by their 
or their crime. As society advances, such delusions will become more and more difficult to 
; and it may safely be affirmed, that hundreds now-a-days discharge the sacred ne fm 

ves and their country, of forming their own opinions upon reflection, for one that 
himself thirty years ago.” 
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"in their domestic habits, or in the offices of private friendship. But the instant that his 


prerogative was concerned, or his bigotry interfered with, or his will thwarted, the most 
unbending pride, the most bitter animosity, the most calculating coldness of heart, the most 
unforgiving resentment, took possession of his whole breast and swayed it by turns, The 
habits of friendship, the ties of blood, the dictates of conscience, the rules of honesty were 
alike forgotten ; and the fury of the tyrant, with the resources of a cunning which mental 
alienation is supposed to whet, were ready to circumvent or to destroy all who interposed 
an obstacle to the fierceness of unbridled desire.” 


We confess that, when we look upon this portrait and upon that, our 
faith is a little shaken in the scrupulous exactness, the firm touch, and the 
consistent colourings of the limner. 

As the habits of the advocate insensibly render the judgment variable 
and inconsistent, so those of the orator are apt to conduce to exaggeration. 
Lord Brougham may more easily avoid felicity of composition than extra- 
vagance of expression. It appears to us that, in his sketches of character, 
he is inclined to overpaint what he considers the leading attributes and 
aga and that there is a certain want of subtlety in the analysis and of 

elicacy in the perception. The filling up of the intermediate qualities 
between strength and weakness, vice and virtue, is often either wholly neg- 
lected, or but partially accomplished. Nor, while this eminent politician has 
renounced, or rather exposed, many of the errors of the Whigs, is he com- 
pletely exempt from their capital fault of measuring men by the standard 
of a clique. He is fond of the phrase of “ one of the most remarkable 
men of the age,” and he applies it to some whose reputation was indeed, 
and still is, mysteriously high with the Whigs, but who never made any 
ap impression on the public in their own day, and whom the public of 
this day have pretty nearly forgotten. His failing, if failing it be, usually in- 
clines however to the more generous side of eulogy; and there are even those 
for whom he once only bore the sting, to whom he now proffers only the honey. 
No trace of that jealousy which he has been said to feel for the living is per- 
ceptible in his characters of the dead; for true it is, that they who were our 
enemies in the field are often our demi-gods in the tomb. But with whatever 
reserve and modification we may regard the judgments which Lord Brougham 
pronounces, it cannot be doubted that the opinions of a man who has taken 
so memorable a part in the events of his time, whether those opinions are 
expressed upon state affairs or upon contemporaneous statesmen, must be 
viewed with great respect, and carry with them the sanction of high authority. 
In many instances, the epitaphs he devotes to the dead will probably be 
more regarded than those upon their gravestones. — We proceed to our 
extracts. 


MR. CREEVY. 


“ Mr. Creevy was a man of strong natural sense, without much cultivation, though ex 
tremely well informed upon all political subjects. His judgment being so much more re- 
markable than his imagination, he was apt to hold every thing in contempt which betokened 
either fancy or refinement. Preferring the shortest and the plainest road to his point, 
either looking down upon the ornamental parts of eloquence with contempt, or seeing them 
from a distance which he never aspired to pass, his style of speaking was that of a plain, 
reasoning, sensible person, who never left statements of fact and reason, except to deal im 
somewhat fluent if not coarse invective. Even his invective consisted more in stating 
plain facts of an unpleasant nature, than in mere vituperative declamation. His taste, with 
all this contempt for refinement and delicacy, was perfectly correct; perhaps too severe 
unbending ; certainly defective in classing the flights of oratory, however sustained, with 
less chaste productions of the rhetorician. Frequently in public, always in private society, 
his distinguishing excellence was a broad, inimitable, most successful humour ; for he had a 
ae sense of the ridiculous in character, and a lively relish of the ludicrous, nor Was, 
slow to indulge in the gratification of it. Mob oratory was never in much estimation ¥ 
him; yet he was sure to succeed in it, when he tried, as at the Liverpool election — W 
his description of the meaning of the Previous Question was much noted, and conveys 
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idea of his manner. “ You often hear when any of our irregular partisans having framed a 
motion against some public defaulter, that it is said to have been got rid of by the Previous 

ion, Now you may just as well know what this means. Itis, that the whole House 
says, ‘ All these things are very true, and we have no answer to make, and therefore the less 
that’s said about the matter the better” ” He had some defects of temper which made him 
an undervaluer of all who differed from him in opinion, and a somewhat fierce enemy. He 
took more pleasure in censure than in praise, and was not very patient of the candour 
towards adversaries in others, which he so much wanted himself. But if he was a prejudiced 
antagonist and a strong hater, he was also a warm supporter and a steady friend, nor 
grudged any trouble, nor shrunk from any hazard in defence of those to whom he was 
rule He is said to have left a minute Journal of political as well as personal occur- 
rences, which he kept for above thirty years of his life; and although it will require to be 
read with large allowances for the force of his personal prejudices, it is likely to contain 
more interesting materials for secret, and indeed for general history, than any collection of 
the kind which has ever appeared in this country.” 


THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 


“The Emperor Alexander, upon whose individual nature, habits, or caprices, this expla- 
nation and defence turned, was, after the fall of Napoleon, by far the most distinguished 
Prince in Europe, whether we regard the magnitude of the affairs in which he had been 
engaged, the extraordinary fortune that had attended his arts rather than his arms, or the 
vast empire over which he despotically ruled. But although by no means an ordinary man, 
and still less an ordinary monarch, he owed his influence and his name very much more to 
the accidental circumstances of his position, and to the errors committed by Napoleon, 
first in Spain, then in the North, than either to any very admirable personal qualities re- 
ceived from nature, or to any considerable accomplishments derived from education. His 
preceptor, Colonel La Harpe, though a very worthy and intelligent man, was distinguished 
neither by profound genius, nor great scientific acquirements ; and from his instructions the 
Imperial pupil could not be said to have profited greatly. His knowledge was exceedingly 
sparta and never relying on his own resources, he adopted the Royal plan of previously 
ascertaining what were the pursuits of those he would converse with, and picking up at 
second-hand a few common-places with which to regale his guests, who, expecting little 
from an Emperor, and interdicted from any thing like discussion by the etiquette of a court, 
were sure to leave the presence deeply impressed with his information and his powers, If 
he was superficial in general knowledge, he could not be said to have any great capacity 
either for civil or military affairs. To tell that he constantly pursued the Russian policy, of 
invariably gaining some accession of territory, be it ever so little, in whatever war he might 
be engaged, and that his treaties of peace never formed any exception to this Muscovite 
tule, is only to say that he followed in the train of all his predecessors from Peter the First 
downwards. Placed in circumstances of unprecedented peril, no passage of his life can be 
referred to in proof of any resources being displayed by him, which the most ordinary of 
Princes would not have shown himself possessed of. Stimulated by the exigencies of so 
many great emergencies, he never rose with the occasion, and unlike any one with preten- 
sions to eminence, was generally found most wanting when the crisis was the most try- 
ing. At his accession, he found the armed neutrality of the North discomfited by the battle 
of Copenhagen ; and he at once yielded all the points for which his father, a far superior 
though an eccentric man, had contended, unawed by any difficulties, and unsubdued by any 
reverses. Joining the third coalition against France, but possessing no General who like 
Suwatrow could lead his armies to victory, he sustained one of the most memorable over- 
throws recorded in history, and was compelled to purchase peace, and escape invasion, b 
abandoning the alliance into which he had voluntarily entered. Stricken to the heart wit 
the fear of France, and hardly knowing whether to seek for safety in resistance or in sub- 
mission to her dictation, he again had recourse to war, for which he had no kind of genius. 
Again defeated in one of the greatest and most decisive battles of modern times, he ormed 
the closest alliance with his victorious enemy, who soon found it easy to mould which way 
soever he pleased a person quite as vain and as shallow as he was nimble and plausible. At 
length came the great crisis both of Alexander’s fate and of the world’s. Napoleon, obsti- 
nately bent on subduing the Peninsula, while he continued to make war in the North, was 
Worsted repeatedly by the English arms; pushed his forces in unexampled numbers 
through Germany, to attack the Russian empire; and penetrated to its ancient capital, 
after many bloody engagements, and an immense loss sustained on either side. The savage 

etermination of Rostopschin prevented, by burning the,city, a renewal on the Moskwa of 

€ scenes five years before enacted on the Niemen. Alexander was prevented from making 
peace and tendering submission, by the enterprising spirit of that barbarous chief, and the 
Prompt decision and resolute determination of Sir Robert Wilson. The inclemency of an 
a early and severe northern winter did all the rest, and Europe was saved by the 
Physical powers brought happily to bear upon and to destroy the greatest army ever sent 
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into the field. No trait of military genius no passage of civil capacity—no instance of 
shining public virtue —can be cited as displayed by him during a struggle so singularly cal. 
culated to draw forth men’s powers, to fire them with generous ardour, to nerve their arms 
with new vigour, to kindle the sparks of latent genius until it blazed out to enlighten and to 
save a world. 

“ When the struggle was over and his empire restored to peace, he showed no magnanimous 
gratitude to the brave people who had generously made such unparalleled sacrifices, and had 
cheerfully suffered such cruel miseries for the defence of his crown. He joined his royal 
associates in breaking all the promises that had been made during the perils of the war. 
and in imitating the very worst part of his conduct whom, with the words of justice, peace, 
and right on their lips, they had, with the aid of their gallant subjects, overthrown, His 
shallow vanity was displayed during the visit of the Princes to England. When, amon 
other party leaders, Lord Grenville was presented to him, he thought it was hitting on an 
excellent improvement in the conduct of party concerns, to recommend that, instead of 
urging objections in Parliament to the Ministerial measures, the Opposition should seek 

rivate audiences of their adversaries from time to time, and confidentially offer their ob. 
Jections, or propose their amendments. Nor was this vain and superficial Prince made at 
all sensible of the folly he had committed, by the somewhat peremptory negative which a 
few characteristic words and gestures of the veteran party man suddenly put upon his shal- 
low and ignorant scheme. Although the Emperor repeatedly testified a somewhat marked 
disrespect for our Regent, he yet suffered himself to be overpowered by the Carlton House 
emissaries, and avoided the ordinary civility of visiting the Princess of Wales, then, as always, 
the object of her royal husband’s unceasing persecution. The English people drew from 
thence a conclusion highly unfavourable to the independence of his character, as well as to 
the kindliness of his nature! and he made quite as little impression upon them as his more 
unpretending, though certainly not much less distinguished brother of Prussia. 

* His reputation for honesty stood extremely low, even among persons of his pre-eminent 
station. Napoleon, who knew his imperial brother thoroughly, applied to him the un- 
courtly, and indeed rather unceremonious description of ‘faux, jin, et fourbe, comme wn 
Gree du bas empire.’ It would be highly unjust to tax him with any participation in his 
father’s murder ; nor would the certainty, if it existed, of his privity to it, be any stain upon 
his character, unless we were also assured, contrary to all probability, that i had any 
power whatever to prevent it. But he was certainly ime in common decency to dis. 
countenance, if he dared not punish, the men whose daggers had — for him the way to 
a throne ; and more unthinking folly, greater indecorum, worse judgment in every way, can 
hardly be imagined, than his referring to the blood shed in palaces, when he issued, with 
his confederates, the Manifesto against Spain, alluded to in the following speech. His 
course was marked by no displays either of princely or of private virtues, —of munificence, 
of magnanimity, of self-denial, of plain dealing. Nor did the extraordinary pretences 
to religion, which marked his latter years, succeed in deceiving any one, but such 
as were, cither from the adulation of the Court, or the enthusiasm of the Conven- 
ticle, willing and even anxious to be deluded. Among such dupes, he passed for some 
what more pious than his royal compeers ; but few were, even in that class, found so 
charitable as to believe in his honesty, or to suppose that, under the professions of the 
Christian treaty, there lurked no hidden designs of a purely secular and strictly royal de- 
scription,” * 

LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


“ Few men of more limited capacity, or more meagre acquirements than Lord Castlereagh 
possessed, had before his time ever risen to any station of eminence in our free country; 
fewer still have long retuined it in a State, where mere Court intrigue and princely favour have 
so little to do with men’s advancement. But we have lived to see persons of more obscure 
merit than Lord Castlereagh rise to equal station in this country. Of sober and industrious 
habits, and become possessed of business-like talents by long experience, he was a person 
of the most common-place abilities. He had a reasonable quickness of apprehension and 
clearness of understanding, but nothing brilliant or in any way admirable marked either his 
conceptions or his elocution. Nay, to judge of his intellect by his eloquence, we should 
certainly have formed a very unfair estimate of its perspicacity. For, though it was hardly 
possible to underrate its extent or comprehensiveness, it was very far from being con! 
and perplexed in the proportion of his sentences; and the listener, who knew how distinctly 
the speaker could form his plans, and how clearly his ideas were known to himself, might, 
comparing small things with great, be reminded of the prodigious contrast between the 
distinctness of Oliver Cromwell's understanding, and the hopeless confusion and obscurity 
of his speech. No man, besides, ever attained the station of a regular debater in our 
liament with such an entire want of all classical accomplishment, or indeed of all literary 


* The selection of such eminent diplomatic talents as adorn and distinguish the Lievens and the 
Posses appears to have been his greatest praise. 
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provision whatsoever. While he never showed the least symptoms of an information ex- 
beyond the more recent volumes of the Parliamentary Debates, or possibly the 
files of the newspapers only, his diction set all imitation, perhaps all description, at defiance. 
it was with some an amuseinent to beguile the tedious hours of their unavoidable attend. 
ance the poor, tawdry, ravelled thread of his sorry discourse, to collect a kind of ana 
from the fragments of mixed, incongruous, and disjointed images that frequently appeared in 
it, ‘The features of the clause’—‘the ignorant impatience of the relaxation of tax- 
ation’ ‘sets of circumstances coming up and circumstances going down’ — ‘ men turning 
their backs upon themselves’ — ‘the honourable and learned gentleman's wedge getting into 
the loyal feelings of the manufacturing classes’ —‘the constitutional principle wound up 
in the bowels of the monarchical principle’— ‘ the Herculean labour of the honourable and 
jearned member, who will find himself quite disappointed when he has at last brought forth 
his Hercules’ — (by a slight confounding of the mother’s labour, who produced that hero, 
with his own exploits which gained him immortality) —~these are but a few, and not the 
richest samples, by any means, of a rhetoric which often baffled alike the gravity of the 
Treasury Bench and the art of the Reporter, and left the wondering audience at a loss to 
ure how any one could ever exist, endowed with humbler pretensions to the name 
of orator. Wherefore, when the Tory party ‘having a devil,’ preferred him to Mr, Can- 
ning for their leader, all men naturally expected that he would entirely fail to command even 
the attendance of the House while he addressed it ; and thatthe benches, em ty during 
his time, would ome be replenished when his highly gifted competitor rose. They were 
greatly deceived; they underrated the effect of place and power; they forgot that the 
resentative of a government speaks ‘as one having authority, and not as the scribes,’ 
But they also forgot that Lord Castlereagh had scme qualities well-fitted to conciliate 
javour, and even to provoke admiration, in the absence of every thing like eloquence. He 
was a bold and fearless man; the very courage with which he exposed himself unabashed 
to the most critical audience in the world, while incapable of uttering two sentences of any 
thing but the meanest matter, in the most wretched language; the gallantry with which he 
the greatest difficulties of a question ; the unflinching perseverance with which he 
went through a whole subject, leaving untouched not one of its points, whether he could 
grapple with it or no, and not one of the adverse arguments, however forcibly and felici- 
tously they had been urged, neither daunted by recollecting the impression just made by 
his antagonist’s brilliant display, nor damped by consciousness of the very rags in which he 
now presented himself — all this made him upon the whole rather a favourite with the au- 
dience whose patience he was taxing mercilessly, and whose gravity he ever and anon put 
to a very severe trial. Nor can any one have forgotten the kind of pride that mantled on 
the fronts of the Tory phalanx, when, after being overwhelmed with the powerful fire of 
the Whig opposition, or galled by the fierce denunciations of the Mountain, or harassed by 
the splendid displays of Mr. Canning, their chosen leader stood forth, and presenting the 
graces of his eminently patrician figure, “ung open his coat, displayed an azure riband tra- 
versing a snow-white chant, and declared ‘his high satisfaction that he could now meet the 
charges against him face to face, and repel with indignation all that his adversaries had been 
bold and rash enough to advance.’ 

“Such he was in debate; in council he certainly had far more resources. He possessed 
a considerable fund of plain sense, not to be misled by any refinement of speculation, or 
clouded by any fanciful notions, He went straight to his point ;— he was brave political 
as well as personally, Of this, his conduct on the Irish Union had given abundant proof ; 
and nothing could be more just than the rebuke which, as connected with the topic of pers 
sonal courage, we may recollect his administering to a great man who had passed the limits 
of Parliamentary courtesy —‘ Every one must be sensible,’ he said, ‘that if any personal 
+ a were desired, any insulting language used publicly, where it could not be met as it 
deserved, was the way to prevent and not to produce such a rencounter.’—No one after 
that treated him with disrespect. The complaints made of his Irish administration were 
perfectly well grounded as regarded the corruption of the Parliament by which he accom- 
plished the Union; but they were entirely unfounded as regarded the cruelties practised 
during and after the Rebellion. Far from partaking in these atrocities, he uniformly and 
strenuously set his face against them. He was of a cold temperament and determined 
character, ut not of a cruel disposition; and to him, more than perhaps to any one else, 
Was owing the termination of the system stained with blood. 

" His foreign administration was as destitute of all merit as possible. No enlarged views 
guided his conduct; no liberal principles claimed his regard; no generous sympathies, no 
grateful feelings for the people whose sufferings and whose valour had accomplished the 
restoration of their national independence, prompted his tongue, when he carried forth from 
the land of liberty that influence which she had a right to exercise,—she who had made such 
Vast sacrifices, and was never in return to reap any the lest selfish advantage. The repre- 
sentative of England among those Powers whom her treasure and her arms had done so 
much to save, he ought to have held the language becoming a free state, and claimed for 
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justice and for liberty the ne which we had the better right ‘to demand, that we 


all our sufferings, and all our expenditure of blood as 
well as money. Instead of this, he flung himself at once and for ever into the arms of the 
sovereigns — seemed to take a vulgar pride in being suffered to become their associate — 
appeared desirous, with the vanity of an upstart elevated unexpectedly into higher circles, 
of forgetting what he had been, and qualifying himself for the company he now kept, by 
assuming their habits, — and never pronounced any of those words so familiar with the 
English nation and with English statesmen, in the mother tongue of a limited monarchy 
for fear they might be deemed low-bred, and unsuited to the society of crowned heads in 
which he was living, and to which they might prove as distasteful as they were unaccuse 
tomed.” 


MR. HORNER (A WHIG IDOL). 


“Mr. Horner having entered public life without any advantage of rank or fortune 
had in a very short time raised himself to. a high place among the members of the Whie 
party, (to which he was attached alike from sincere conviction, and from private friendshi 
with its chiefs,) by the effect of a most honourable and virtuous character in private life, a 
steady adherence to moderate opinions in politics, talents of a very high order, and inform. 
ation at once accurate and extensive upon all subjects connected with state affairs. Not 
that his studies had been confined to these; for his education, chiefly at Edinburgh, had 
been most liberal, and had put him in possession of far more knowledge upon the subjects 
of general philosophy, than falls to the lot of most English statesmen. All the departments 
of moral science he had cultivated in an especial manner; and he was well grounded in the 
exacter sciences, although he had not pursued these with the same assiduity. The profes. 
sion of the law, which he followed, rather disciplined his mind than distracted it from the 
more attractive and elegant pursuits of literary leisure ; and his taste, the guide and cons 
troul of eloquence, was manly and chaste, erring on the safer side of fastidiousness. Ac- 
cordingly, when he joined his party in Parliament, his oratory was of a kind which never 
failed to produce a very great effect, and he only did not reach the highest place among 
debaters, because he was cut off prematurely, while steadily advancing upon the former 
successes of his career. For although in the House of Commons he had never given the 
reins to his imagination, and had rather confined himself to powerful argument and luminous 
statement than indulged in declamation, they who knew him, and had heard him in other 
debates, were aware of his powers as a declaimer, and expected the day which should see 
him shining in the more ornamental parts of oratory. The great question of the Currency 
had been thoroughly studied by him at an early period of life, when the writings of 
Mr. Henry Thornton and Lord King first opened men’s eyes to the depreciation which 
Mr. Pitt’s ill-starred policy had occasioned. With the former he had partaken of the 
doubts by which his work left the question overcast in 1802; the admirable and indeed 
decisive demonstration of the latter in the next year, entirely removed those doubts; and 
Mr. Horner, following up the able paper upon the subject, which he had contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review at its first appearance, with a second upon Lord King’s work, avowed 
his conversion, and joined most powerfully with those who asserted that the currency had 
been depreciated, and the metallic money displaced by the inconvertible Bank paper. 
In 1810, he moved for the famous Bullion Committee, whose labours left no doubt upon 
the matter in the minds of any rational person endowed with even a tolerable clearness of 
understanding; and the two speeches which he made, upon moving his resolutions the year 
after, may justly be regarded as finished models of eloquence applied to such subjects. 
The fame which they acquired for him was great, solid, lasting ; and though they might 
be surpassed, they were certainly not eclipsed, by the wonderful resources of close argu- 
ment, profound knowledge, and brilliant oratory, which Mr. Canning brought to bear upon 


the question, and of which no one more constantly than Mr, Horner acknowledged the 
transcendant merits.” 


JEREMY BENTHAM. 


“ The age of Law Reform and the age of Jeremy Bentham are one and the same. He 
is the father of the most important of all the branches of Reform, the leading and ruling 
department of human improvement. * * * * He it was who first made the mighty 
step of trying the whole provisions of our jurisprudence by the test of expediency, fearlessly 
examining how far each part was connected with the rest ; and with a yet more undaunted 
courage, inquiring how far even its most consistent and symmetrical arrangements were 
framed according to the principle which should pervade a Code of Laws — their adaptation 
to the circumstances of society, to the wants of men, and to the promotion of human 
piness, 

_“ Not only was he thus eminently original among the lawyers and the legal philosophers of 
his own country; he might be said to be the first legal philosopher that had 
the world, *°* * ® None ever before Mr. Bentham took in the whole department of 
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legislation. None before him can be said to have treated it as a science, and by so treating, 
made it one. This is his pre-eminent distinction ; to this praise he is most justly entitled ; 
and it is as proud a title to fame as any philosopher ever possessed. 

“ To the performance of the magnificent task which he had set before him, this great man 
brought a capacity, of which it is saying every thing to affirm, that it was not inadequate to 
_ so mighty a labour. Acute, sagacious, reflecting, suspicious to a fault of all outward 

ces, nor ever to be satisfied without the most close, sifting, unsparing scrutiny, he 
had an industry which no excess of toil could weary, and applied himself with as unremit- 
verance to master every minute portion of each subject, as if he had not possessed 
a quickness of apprehension which could at a glance become acquainted with all its general 
features. In him were blended, to a degree perhaps unequalled in any other philosopher, 
the love and appreciation of general principles, with the avidity for minute details ; the 
wer of embracing and following out general views, with the capacity for pursuing each 
one of numberless particular facts. His learning was various, extensive, and accurate. 
History, and of all nations and all ages, was familiar to him, generally in the languages in 
which it was recorded, With the poets and the orators of all times he was equally well 
acquainted, though he undervalued the productions of both. The writings of the philoso- 
of every country, and of every age, were thoroughly known to him, and had deeply 
occupied his attention. It was only the walks of the exacter sciences that he had not 
frequented ; and he regarded them, very erroneously, as unworthy of being explored, or 
valued them only for the inventions useful to common life which flowed from them, alto- 
gether neglecting the pleasures of scientific contemplation which form their main object and 
chief attraction. In the laws of his own country he was perfectly well versed, having been 
educated as a lawyer, and called to the English Bar, at which his success would have been 
certain, had he not preferred the life of a sage. Nor did he rest satisfied with the original 
foundations of legal knowledge which he had laid while studying the system ; he continually 
read whatever appeared on the subject, whether the decisions of our courts or the speculations 
of juridical writers ; so as to continue conversant with the latest state of the law in its 
actual and practical administration. Though living retired from society, he was a watchful 
and accurate observer of every occurrence, whether political, or forensic, or social, of the 
day; and no man who lived so much to himself, and devoted so large a portion of his time 
to solitary study, could have been supposed’to know so perfectly, even in its more minute 
details, the state of the world around him, in which he hardly seemed to live, and did not 
at all move. 

“ But of all his qualities, the one that chiefly distinguished Mr. Bentham, and was the 
most fruitful in its results, was the boldness with which he pursued his inquiries. What- 
ever obstacle opposed his course, be it little or be it mighty —from what quarter soever the 
resistance proceeded — with what feelings soever it was allied, be they of a kind that leave 
men’s judgment calm and undisturbed, or of a nature to suspend the reasoning faculty alto- 
gether, and overwhelm opposition with a storm of unthinking passion — all signified 
nothing to one who, weighing principles and arguments in golden scales, held the utmost 
weight of prejudice, the whole influence of a host of popular feelings, as mere dust in the 

ce, when any the least reason loaded the other bt of the beam. And if this was at 
once the distinguishing quality of his mind, and the great cause of his success, so was it also 
the source of nearly all his errors, and the principal obstacle to the progress of his philo- 
sophy. For it often, especially in the latter part of his life, prevented him from seeing real 
difficulties and solid objections to his proposals; it made him too regardless of the quarter 
from which opposition might proceed ; it gave an appearance of impracticability to many of 
his plans; and, what was far more fatal, it rendered many of his theories wholly inapplicable 
to any existing, and almost to any possible state of human affairs, by making him too gene- 
rally forget that all laws must both be executed by, and operate upon, men— men whose 
assions and feelings are made to the lawgiver’s hand, and cannot all at once be moulded to 
is will, The same undaunted boldness of speculation led to another and a kindred error. 
He pushed every argument to the uttermost ; he strained each principle till it cracked; he 
loaded all the foundations on which his system was built, as if, like arches, they were 
strengthened by the pressure, until he made them bend and give way beneath the superin- 
cumbent weight. A provision, whether of political or of ordinary law, had no merit in his 
eyes, if it admitted of any exception, or betokened any bending of principles to practical 
acilities. He seemed oftentimes to resemble the mechanician who should form his calcula- 
tions and fashion his machinery upon the abstract consideration of the mechanical powers, 
and make no allowance for friction, or the resistance of the air, or the strength of the mate- 
Among the many instances that might be given of this defect, it may be sufficient to 
single out one from his juridical, and one from his political speculations. Perceiving the 
reat benefits of individual responsibility in a Judge, he peremptorily rejected all but what 
€ termed Single-seated Justice, and would allow no merit whatever to any tribunal com- 
posed of more, either for weighing conflicting evidence, assessing the amount of compen- 
sation, or reversing the judgments of a single inferior judge. Holding also the doctrine of 
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Universal Suffrage, he would have no ory ear whatever, and argued not only that women 


but that persons of unsound mind, should 
tives. 

“ The er qualities of Mr. Bentham’s understanding have been described; but he also 
excelled in the light works of fancy. An habitual despiser of eloquence, he was one of the 
most eloquent of men when it pleased him to write naturally, and before he had adopted 
that harsh style, full of involved periods and new made words, which, how accurate! 
soever it conveyed his ideas, was almost as hard to learn as a foreign language. Thus his 
earlier writings are models of force as wel! as of precision ; but some of them are also 
highly rhetorical; nor are the justly celebrated ‘Defence of Usury’ and ‘ Protest avains 
Law Taree,’ more finished models of moral demonstration, than the Address to the French 
National Assembly on Colonial Emancipation is of an eloquence at once declamatory and 

imentative. The peculiar manner of scrutinizing every subject, into which he latterly 
fell, which, indeed, he adopted during the greater portion of his life, and which has been 
happily enough termed the ‘ exkaustive mode,’ was little adapted to combine with eloquence 
or with any kind of discussion calculated to produce a great popular effect ; for it consisted 
in a careful examination of every circumstance which could by any possibility affect either 
side of a given question, and it gave the same expansion to all consideratiuns, however 
varying in point of importance ; whereas, to convince or to strike an audience, or a cursory 
reader, nothing can be more essentially necessary than the selection of the more important 
objects, and making them stand boldly out in relief above the rest. Another consequence — 
of his addiction to this method was, that it impaired his strength both of memory and of 
reasoning. He investigated with a pen in his hand, trusted to his eye as much as to his 
recollection, and enfeebled his powers of abstract attention pretty much as analysts are apt 
to become less powerful reasoners and investigators than geometricians, It thus happened 
that although he disliked conversation in which more than one joined, confining himself to 
a téte-d-téte, or what he termed ‘ single-handed conversation, he exceedingly disrelished, at 
least for the last thirty years of his life, any thing like argument, preferring anecdote; or 
remark, or pleasantry, in which last he was, though sometimes happy, yet often unsuccess- 
ful. But, as not unfrequently happens, he felt far more jealous of any disrespect shown to 
the jokes with which his later writings were filled, than of any dissent from his reasonings, 
although the former were for the most part overlaboured, far-fetched, and lumbering. 

* Tt was a result of similar prejudices that made him undervalue not only eloquence, but 
poetry; and he was wont to express his thankfulness that we should never see any more 
epic poems. That he might greatly prefer other exertions of original genius to those which 
have produced the wonders of song, is easily understood. But that he should deny the 
existence of the pleasure derived from works of imagination, or question the reality of the 
desire, or refuse it gratification, seems wholly incomprehensible, and only the more so, be- 
cause his whole theory of motives proceeds upon the assumption, that man’s constitution 
leads him to take delight in certain enjoyments; and no one surely can doubt the fact of 
the fine arts giving pleasure — pleasure, too, of a refined, not of a gross description. Nor 
could the devotion of some men’s talents to poetry be rationally grudged, when it was con- 
sidered how few those are whom such pursuits can ever withdraw from severer studies, and 
how otten they are persons in whom such studies would find ungenial dispositions. 

“ The moral character of this eminent person was, in the most important particulars, per 
fect and unblemished. His honesty was unimpeachable, and his word might, upon any 
subject, be taken as absolutely conclusive, whatever motives he might have for distorting of 
exaggerating the truth, But he was, especially of late years, of a somewhat jealous dispo- 
sition — betrayed impatience if to another was ascribed any part whatever of the improves 
ments in jurisprudence, which all originated in his own labours, but to effect which different 
kinds of men were required —and even showed some disinclination to see any one interfere, 
although as a coadjutor, and for the furtherance of his own designs. It is said that he 
suffered a severe mortification in not being brought early in life into Parliament ; although 
he must have felt that a worse service never could have been rendered to the cause he had 
most at heart, than to remove him from his own peculiar sphere to one in which, even if he 
had excelled, he yet never could have been nearly so useful to mankind. It is certain that 
he showed, upon many occasions, a harshness as well as coldness of disposition towards 
individuals to whose unremitting friendship he owed great obligations; and his impatience 
to see the splendid reforms which his genius had projected, accomplished before his death, 
increasing as the time of his departure drew nigh, made him latterly regard even his most 
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_ familiar friends only as instruments of reformation, and gave a very unamiable and indeed @ 


revolting aspect of callousness to his feelings towards them. For the sudden and mourn 
death of one old and truly illustrious friend. he felt, as he expressed, no pain at all ; towards 
the person of a more recent friend he never concealed his disrespect, because he disappomn 
some extravagant hopes which he had formed that the bulk of a large fortune, acqu 


honest industry, would be expended in promoting parliamentary influence to be = 
furthering great political changes. Into all these unamiable features of his character, every 
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furrow of which was deepened, and every shade darkened by increasing years, there entered 
base or hypocritical. If he felt little for a friend, he — to no more than he 
felt. If his sentiments were tinged with asperity and edged with spite, he was the first 
to declare it ; and no one formed a less favourable or a more just judgment of his 
. than he himself did, nor did any one pronounce such judgments with a severit 
that exceeded the confessions of his own candour. Upon the whole then, while, in his 
public capacity, he presented an object of admiration and of gratitude, in his private cha- 
racter he was formed rather to be respected and studied, than beloved.” 


MR. CANNING, LORD DUDLEY, AND MR. HUSKISSON. 


“ It is difficult to overrate the effects of this resistance in obstructing the progress of 
reform. Mr, Canning and Lord Dudley especially, the men of the greatest talents in the 
party, were truly formidable antagonists. Possessing in an equal degree all the resources of 
accurate and extensive information, all the powers of acute reasoning and lively fancy, and 
all the accomplishments of the most finished classical education, they differed rather in the 
degrees to which habit and accident had fitted them for actual business, and in the strength 
of their understandings as influenced by their inclinations, than in the genius or the acquire- 
ments which might inspire or had trained their oratory. Mr. Canning was the more 
powerful declaimer — Lord Dudley had the more original fancy and the sharper wit; 
although in every kind of wit and humour Mr. Canning, too, greatly excelled most other 
men. Lord Dudley could follow an argument. with more sustained acuteness, while 
Mr. Canning possessed a skill in statement which frequently disposed of the matter in dis- 
pute before his adversary was aware that his flank had been, as it were, turned, and thus 

ared himself the labour of an elaborate attack by argumentation. Both prepared for 
their greater exhibitions with extreme care, and wrote more than almost any other modern 
orators ; but Mr. Canning had powers of extempore debating which Lord Dudley had either 
never acquired, or hardly ever ventured to exert, and he used those powers with the prac- 
tised dexterity which long and constant exercise can alone bestow, sometimes in pronouncing 
the whole of a speech, and at other times, in the far more difficult task, the last attainment 
of rhetorical art, of weaving the extemporary up with the prepared passages, and delivering 
the whole so as to make the transition from the previous composition to the inspiration 0 
the moment, wholly imperceptible, even to the most experienced eye. In habits of business, 
and the faculties which these whet, or train, or possibly bestow, Mr. Canning had, of 
course, all the advantage which ‘could be derived from a long life in office acting upon 
abilities of so high an order. But that Lord Dudley only wanted such training to equal 
him in these respects, was apparent from the masterly performance of his official duties, 
which marked his short administration of the Foreign department in 1827, 

“ Here, however, all parallel between these eminent individuals ends, In strength of mind, 
in that firmness of purpose which makes both a man and a statesman, there was, indeed, 
little comparison between them. Both were of a peculiarly sensitive and even irritable tem- 
perament; and this, while it affected their manner, and followed them into debate, quitted 
them not in the closet or the Cabinet. But in Mr. Canning the weakness had limits which 
were not traced in the nervous temperament of Lord Dudley. He suffered all his life 
under what afterwards proved to be a diseased state of the system, and, after making the 
misery of part of his existence, and shading the happiness even of its brightest portions, 
it ended in drawing a dark and dismal curtain over his whole faculties towards the close of 
his life. The result of the same morbid temperament was a want of fixed inclination — a 
wavering that affected his judgment as well as his feelings — an incapacity to form, or after 
forming, to abide by any fixed resolution — so that a man more amply endowed with the 

‘gifts both of nature and fortune than any other in any age, although he rose to great station, 
enjoyed an enviable share of renown, and never appeared in any capacity without raising an 
admiration great in proportion to the discernment of the beholders, passed through life with 
less effect upon the fate of his fellow-creatures than hundreds of the most ordinary men on 
whom, as he was well entitled, he daily looked down. The article in which his power has 
been the most felt, was certainly that of Parliamentary Reform, of which he was, with all 
his party, the constant and uncompromising adversary, and on which the last and perhaps 
greatest efforts of his genius were made. : 

_ “With these men was joined Mr. Huskisson, than whom few have ever attained as great 
influence in this country, with so few of the advantages which are apt to captivate Senates 
or to win popular applause, and, at the same time, with so few of the extrinsic qualities 
which in the noble and the wealthy can always make up for such natural deficiencies. He 
was not fluent of speech naturally, nor had much practice rendered him a ready pene 
he had none of the graces of diction, whether he prepared himself (if he ever did so), or 
trusted to the moment. His manner was peculiarly ungainly. His statements were calcu- 
lated rather to excite distrust than to win confidence. Yet, with all this, he attained @ 
station in the House of Commons, which made him as much listened to as the most con- 
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summate debaters ; and upon the questions to which he, generally speaking, confined himself 
the great matters of cae and finance, he delivered himself with almost oracular 
certainty of effect. This success he owed to the thorough knowledge which he possessed 
of his subjects ; the perfect clearness of his understanding ; the keenness with which he 
could apply his information to the purpose of the debate ; the acuteness with which he 
could unravel the argument, and expose an adversary’s weakness, or expound his own 
doctrines. In respect of his political purity he did not stand very high with any party. He 
had the same intense love of office which was and is the vice of his whole party, and to 
which they have made such sacrifices, reducing indeed into a principle, what was only a 
most pernicious error, the source of all unworthy compliances, the cloak for every evil prO~ 
ceeding, that no one can effectually serve the state in a private station. One immediate 
result of this heresy was, to make Mr. Huskisson, like his leader, mistake place for power 
and cling to the possession of mere office when the authority to carry those measures which 
alone make office desirable to a patriot, was either withheld or removed for preferment’s 
sake. Yet whoever has known either of these three great men, and casts his eye on those 
followers whom they have left behind, may be justified in heaving a sigh as he exclaims, 
Eheu ! quam multo minus est cum reliquis versari, quam meminisse tui |?” 





In the sketch of Mr. Huskisson we think Lord Brougham has been un- 
usually happy; in that of Lord Dudley, we are inclined, with great respect, 
to believe that his friendship has led him to exaggerate the intellectual gifts 
of the ill-fated original. It is melancholy to consider how much in the life 
of an advocate and an orator, private friendships, however warm, grow pale 
and faint, beside the heat of political dispute. Of this same Lord Dudley, 
whom Lord Brougham compares with Mr. Canning in genius and acquire- 
ments,— to whom he gives the preference, in fancy, in wit, in the acute sus- 
tainment of argument,—whom he considers a man more highly endowed with 
the gifts of nature as well as fortune than any other in any age (?) — whose 
power was most felt against parliamentary reform, on which the last and 
perhaps greatest efforts of his genius were made: — of this Lord Dudley, 
whom in the closet Lord Brougham can thus elevate to the highest pinnacle, 
and judge by the highest standard, the same critic could thus.speak in reply 
to the very displays which he now regards as perhaps the greatest efforts of 
the object of his former sarcasm, and his present praise. 


“ My noble friend did little towards conciliating the aristocracy which he adorns by 
pointing his little epigrams against such mighty masses of the people.* I bow to my 
noble friend’s immeasurable superiority in all things, classical or critical, In book lore— 
in purity of diction —in correct prosody —even in elegance of personal demeanour, I 
al they, in his presence, hide, as well we may, our diminished heads. But to say 
that I will take my noble friend’s judgment on any grave practical subject,—on any 
thing touching the great interests of our commercial country, —or any of those manly 
questions which engage the statesman, the philosopher in practice ; — to say that I could 
ever dream of putting the noble Ear!’s opinions, aye, or his knowledge, in any comparison 
with the bold, rational, judicious, reflecting, natural, and, because natural, the trustworthy 
opinions of those honest men, who always give their strong natural sense fair play, having no 
affectations to warp their judgment — to dream of any such comparison as this, would be, 


on my part, a flattery far too gross for any courtesy — or a blindness which no habits of 
friendship could excuse.” , 


We cannot well conceive any irony more contemptuous and more crush- 
ing than that which we have quoted above; yet, as we before said, this was 
directed against one, whom Lord Brougham, in his cooler moments, calls 
upon us to respect as more endowed with the gifts of nature than any man 
in any age; whose power, he asserts, had been peculiarly felt in these de- 
bates, and whose morbid susceptibility must have rendered every word of 
this sarcastic retort as exquisitely painful to himself as it appeared supremely 
disdainful to the public. It is, probably, this contrast between the bitter 


orator and the kindly companion, between the judgment of the man in 


private, and the language of the man in public, that has often served to 


* Speech on Parliamentary Reform, Vol, ii. 596, 597. 
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entail on Lord Brougham the character of deliberate insincerity; that has 
shaken the confidence of a great party in his good faith; and that, despite 

ualifications as captivating and charming in social circles as they” are 
brilliant and commanding in more turbulent scenes, has failed to secure to 
him that loyal affection, that following of love and trust, which are the 
sweetest and most common consolations of great men, for the enmity they 
provoke and the slander they endure.* We have now presented to our 
readers the more remarkable novelties contained in these imperishable 
volumes+; when the whole is before us, we shall take occasion to enter cri- 
tically into the nature of that eloquence which fills up the larger but more 
familiar portion of the contents. The work is dedicated to the Marquess 
Wellesley, in the following striking and classical inscription : — 


“ TO THE MOST NOBLE 


RICHARD MARQUESS WELLESLEY, 


SUCCESSIVELY 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA, a 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR IN SPAIN, 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
AND 


LORD LIEUTENANT OF IRELAND, 
THESE VOLUMES ARE INSCRIBED 
AS A TRIBUTE 
MOST JUSTLY DUE TO SO ILLUSTRIOUS A STATESMAN 35 
AND IN COMMEMORATION 
OF THE RARE FELICITY OF ENGLAND, 
SO RICH IN GENIUS AND CAPACITY FOR AFFAIRS, 
THAT SHE CAN SPARE FROM HER SERVICE 


SUCH MEN AS HIM.” 


. 


* Throughout these volumes there are some indireet but disparaging sneers at Lord Mel- 
bourne, and at his conduct (as well as that of his immediate friends) on the disfranchisement of 
Retford. Lord Brougham seems to regard that memorable proposition merely as “a trick” to 

, get rid of reform, and to prefer the opposition of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, 
as being “ more fair and manly.” Nay, his lordship sneers at the conversion of Lords Melbourne 
and Glenelg to the bill of Lord Grey’s government, when, says he, “ they all at once became root 
and branch adversaries of the existing system, and wholesale proselytes to the reforming creed ;” 
yet, when it suited Lord Brougham’s purpose rather to compliment than to sneer, he could thus 
speak of Lord Melbourne’s talents and Lord Melbourne's conversion: “ The latter (Lord Mel- 
bourne), while he charmed us with the fine eloquence that pervaded his discourse, and fixed our 
houghts by the wisdom and depth of reflection that informed it, won all hearers by his candour and 
sincerity.” — Speech on Par. Ref. vol. ii. p. 575. 

t The Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Antients does not appear in the two earlier volumes 
which are now on our table. 
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THE PRESENT COMET. 


Tux comet, whose reappearance in the present month has been predicted, 
plays a remarkable part on the stage of the universe. The subtle and all- 
pervading fluid, whose presence and influence it has incontestably proved, — 
the disputed question submitted by the scientific world to its arbitrament, 
and on which it has pronounced judgment, — its forebodings of the destiny 
which awaits the earth and the family of planets to which the earth is re- 
lated, —the overwhelming magnitude and importance of the moral con- 
sequences of its indications,— and withal the apparent insignificance, 
mechanically speaking, of the diminutive, airy, attenuated, transparent, and 
almost imperceptible thing itself, — all conspire to make us regard it with 
sentiments of profound interest. 

On the 26th of November, 1818, M. Pons, a French astronomer, dis- 
covered at Marseilles the presence of a small comet in the firmament, and 
communicated the fact to the Academy of Sciences at Paris. M. Bouvard, 
the astronomer at the Royal Observatory at Paris, observed it, and cal- 
culated the path which it traversed in passing through the system during 
the month of December and part of January. On the 13th of January, 
1819, he communicated the result of his observations to the Board of 
Longitude of France, and M. Arago observed that a comet resembling it 
had been recorded in the year 1805, which followed the same path. It was 
thence thought probable that this was the same comet returning upon its 
steps after an interval of thirteen years. Whether there had been any in- 
termediate returns was not certain, since it was so small and so difficult to 
be seen even with telescopic aid, and the duration of its appearance was so 
brief that it might well be imagined to have passed once or oftener unnoticed 
through the heavens. 

When a small part of any geometrical curve is given, it is often within 
the powers of mathematical analysis to supply the deficient part and com- 
plete the figure. In some cases this is an easy and simple process, and quite 
within the resources of the most slightly informed persons. Thus, if a small 
are of a circle be delineated, there are few who do not possess skill 
enough to discover the centre, and to complete the circle. An ellipse offers 
more difficulty; but still if the given are be any considerable portion of the 
entire figure, very moderate mathematical skill is sufficient to supply the 
remainder. ‘The difficulty, however, increases as the given are diminishes, 
and becomes very formidable when that are bears but an insignificant pro- 
portion to the whole oval. In that case, it-includes so little of the peculiar 
form and character which constitutes the individuality, so to speak, of the 
complete curve, that the means of identification are limited and precarious, 
and possibly many different ovals might have equal claims upon the little 
fragment. Now the portion of the comet’s entire path which astronomers 
were enabled to observe in 1818-1819, was just an instance of this. It was 


so very small a portion of the whole, that it was a matter of vast difficulty to 
supply the remainder. 


I. Encke, an eminent astronomer of Berlin, bestowed more than ordi- 
nary care in the observation of this body during the early part of 1819. 
Where so small a part of the complete orbit could be observed, he felt that 
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9 yapenont degree of precision was indispensable. Any inaccuracy in 
the observed part would be exaggerated in the much larger portion to be 
discovered, and would involve the solution he aimed at in more and more 
doubt. He succeeded, however, in tracing the visible path of the comet 
with sufficient accuracy to enable him to declare that it was a fragment of 
an extensive elliptical curve of a very oval form, its extreme length being 
about twice its breadth ; that the sun was placed at one of the foci ten times 
nearer to one end of the oval than to the other; that the end of the oval near- 
est to the sun was just within the orbit of the nearest planet— Mercury, while 
the further end of it reached nearly to the orbit of Jupiter. 

Having thus discovered the complete path in which this comet must have 
moved, the calculation of the ¢ime of its motion was easy. ‘The period of 
completing its course and returning to the same point of its path was ascere 
tained to be 1208 days. 

This discovery enabled astronomers to take a retrospect of its past his- 
tory, and to ascertain which of its former visits had been noticed. It 
was, accordingly, found that it was first seen in 1786, by Mechain and 
Messier, two French astronomers, the latter of whom obtained such a 
reputation for discovering the presence of comets, that Louis XV. con- 
ferred upon him the soubriquet of Le Furet de Cometes (the Comet Ferret). 
Such was the difficulty of perceiving it, that these astronomers only ob- 
tained two observations, which were quite insufficient for the calculation 
of its path. It was next seen by Miss Herschel*, the aunt of Sir John 
Herschel, in 1795, and was, in the same year, observed by several European 
astronomers, During its visit in 1805, it was, as we have already stated, 
observed, and on that occasion its course through the system was sufficiently 
determined to identify it with that which it followed on its appearance in 
1818-1819. 

This body, which is now called Encke’s comet, is therefore a regular mem- 
ber of the solar system, moving round the sun in obedience to the law of 
gravitation. Its motion differs in nothing from that of the planets, 
except in the greater ellipticity of its path. It is well known that the orbits 
of the planets are nearly circular, are all nearly in the same plane, and 
the motion in them is all in the same direction. The orbit of Encke’s 
comet is also nearly in the common plane of the planets’ orbits, its inclina- 
tion to the plane of the ecliptic being only thirteen degrees. It moves 
round the sun in the same direction as the planets. 

Having succeeded in determining the periodic time and other circum- 
stances connected with the motion of this comet, Encke was enabled to pre- 
dict its succeeding returns, and it has fully verified his calculations, by its 
several appearances in 1822, 1825, 1829, 1832, and 1835. 

_ Its next predicted re-appearance is during the present month; and this 
prediction will be verified when these pages are in the hands of the 
reader, 

Professor Encke has published an ephemeris exhibiting its place in the 
firmament from day to day, from the first of August to the last day of 
December. ‘This ephemeris is, of course, calculated for the meridian of 

rlin; but we are indebted to the active and efficient superintendent of 
our nautical almanack, Lieutenant Stratford, for a corresponding ephemeris 
deduced from the former, for the meridian of Greenwich. 


* This lady is the sister of the late Sir William Herschel. She has been eminently distinguished 
a8 an astronomer, and obtained one of the gold medals bestowed by the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety, of which she is an honorary member, She now, at an advanced age, resides in Hanover. 
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By these calculations it appears that, on the 2nd of the present month 
the comet must pass our meridian at twenty-three minutes past five in the 
morning, and on each succeeding day will pass it earlier, until the last da 
of the month, on which it will pass it at a quarter before four j d 
morning. 

The point where it will cross the meridian on the 2nd of the month will 
be thirty degrees south of the zenith; and each successive day it will pags 
the meridian at a more elevated point. On the last day of August it wil] 
cross the meridian at twenty-three degrees south of the zenith. 

During this month the comet will be visible in the firmament, on the 
eastern side of the meridian, between ten o’clock at night and five jn the 
morning, and will be at a sufficient elevation to be discovered by a good 
telescope. 

During the month of September the time of its passing the meridian will 
gradually come nearer to midnight, and it will consequently be in cireum- 
stances still more favourable for observation. On the 15th of October it 
will pass through the zenith at midnight; and on the 25th of November 
it will cross the meridian at noon, at a distance of forty-eight degrees 
south of the zenith. It will then be in a position more unfavourable for 
observation. 

The comet will be at its least distance from the earth on the 7th of 
November, and at its least distance from the sun on the 18th of De- 
cember. 

The appearance of this comet is that of a small round nebula without the 
appendage of a tail. It is rather brighter towards the centre than at the 
edges ; but so faint, even when brightest, that it is discovered in the heavens 
at all times with some difficulty. It produces not the slightest observable 
effect by its attraction on any body of the solar system, but, on the other 
hand, suffers considerable perturbations by the attraction of the planets 
on it. All these circumstances lead to the conclusion that it is a small 
light globe of matter, probably destitute of solidity, and in a state of 
vapour. 

To render intelligible the importance of this apparently insignifi- 
cant object, we must here advert to some points in another branch of 
physics. 

From the period at which Newton explained the laws which govern the 
transmission and reflection of light, and thereby reduced optics to the form 
of a distinct science, philosophers have been much divided respecting the 
nature of the physical agent by which light is produced. Two distinct 
hypotheses have been proposed, and each maintained by names equally 
eminent in the history of science. 

One party, at the head of which stands the illustrious Newton himself, 
maintained that light is a material emanation proceeding from the surface 
of luminous bodies; that it proceeds in straight lines through space, with 
immense velocity; that it strikes upon material objects, and is either 
reflected from their surfaces, or transmitted through them, according 
as they are opaque or transparent; that this luminous matter entering the 
organs of vision, acts on the proper nerves, and produces the perceptions 
of sight. 

This has been called the corpuscular theory or the theory of emission. 

This theory requires two admissions to be made respecting the nature of 
luminous matter: first, we must admit that its particles are so minute, that 
though they move with a velocity of two hundred thousand miles per second, 
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they have not mechanical force enough to produce a sensible effect upon the 
lightest and most delicate fabric which they encounter. Seema it is 

to admit that the particles of each ray succeed each other at 
enormous distances ; since, otherwise, rays from various points crossing each 
other would conflict and produce confused vision. 

The other party has maintained that light is nota material emanation, 
but that it is an effect produced by the luminous object upon an extremely 
subtle, attenuated, and elastic fluid, which they call ether, and which 
they suppose to pervade the immensity of space, filling not only the vast 
abysses which are interposed between the larger masses composing the ma- 
terial universe, but even penetrating the innermost dimensions of bodies in 
the same manner as liquid would fill the pores of a sponge. They suppose 
that this ether is a substance of such extreme levity, that it offers no sensi- 
ble resistance to dense masses, such as the planets and satellites moving 
through it; that it has also a very high degree of elasticity, so as to be ca- 
pable of being put into a state of vibration, as air is by sound, and of pro- 
pagating these vibrations according to the same general principles, but with 
a prodigiously greater velocity. According to their view, a body emits 
light by imparting vibrations to this luminiferous ether: they suppose that 
these vibrations, which are called undulations, are propagated through 

; that when they encounter the surfaces of bodies they are either re- 
flected from them, or transmitted through them, and that in the one case 
the body is opaque, and in the other transparent; that these undulations, 
being encountered by the organ of sight, enter the eye, and excite cor- 
responding vibrations in the proper nerves, and thereby produce sens- 
ation. 

Such is the undulatory theory of light, which has been supported by a 
long list of eminent names, at the head of which stands that of Huygens, 
nearly contemporary with Newton. 

The logic of physics prescribes two conditions, which must be fulfilled by 
any theory offered to account for phenomena of nature. Ist, ‘The cause as- 
signed for the phenomena must be such as, being admitted, would be suffi- 
cient to produce them all under the circumstances and varieties in which 
they exist; in other words, the cause must be adequate. 2nd, ‘The existence 
of the agent assigned as the cause must be proved; in other words, the 
cause must be real. 

Until a recent period in the history of optical discovery, the causes as- 
signed in both of the above theories were adequate, Each being admitted 
was sufficient for the full and satisfactory explanation of all the phenomena. 
But more extended observation has recently multiplied optical phenomena, 
and exhibited the action of light under circumstances, in which it had 
not been before observed; the number and variety of phenomena, there- 
' fore, to be explained by the respective theories were greatly increased. 
To all of these, without exception, the cause assigned in the undulatory 
theory has been found adequate. ‘There are, on the other hand, several of 
them, which the cause assigned in the theory of emission has failed in ex- 
plaining : — the cause assumed in that theory has been found so far inade- 
quate. 

In the other requisite, viz. in showing that each theory was sustained by 
a vera causa, both these celebrated theories totally failed. Light had never 
been shown to produce the slightest mechanical effect upon the bodies it 
encountered, notwithstanding the great velocity imputed to it; nor, on the 
other hand, was any body in the universe ever observed to be retarded in its 
VOL. 11. kK 
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motion in the slightest degree by the luminiferous fluid, the existence of 
which was assumed by those who maintained the undulatory theory, 

The expedients by which each party endeavoured to escape from the 
difficulty of their position, were in curious harmony. The supporters of 
emission declared that the minuteness of the corpuscles of light was 0 
extreme, and their distances asunder so immense, that their momentum, 
though real, was inappreciable; and that a body on which such a force 
would be capable of producing a mechanical effect of sensible amount, 
would be so infinitely attenuated, that its existence would not be percepti- 
ble. The advocates of undulation, on the other hand, declared that the 
levity of their etlfer was so extreme, that though it offered a real resistance 
to a body moving through it, yet that resistance was so extremely slight 
opposed to such masses as compose the solar system, that it would require 
a period of time, compared with which the recorded existence of the 
system is as a moment, to accumulate such an amount of effect as would 
be appreciable; but, that if a body of extreme lightness and considerable 
magnitude moved through it, the effect of its resistance might then be 
discoverable, just as the resistance of the air is perceived in letting fall 
a piece of swan’s down, though it would not be discovered by dropping 
a leaden bullet. 

The supporters of these theories having equally failed in establishing the 
reality of the causes assigned for the phenomena, the undulatory theory had 
the advantage over the corpuscular of being perfectly adequate, and in con- 
sequence large desertions took place from the ranks of the corpuscularians; 
and the supporters of the undulatory theory recently swelled in number to 
such an extent that, if the question were to be decided by mere balance of 
authority, it would be no longer doubtful. Still, however, not a few phi- 
losophers, too eminent to be disregarded, clung to the theory which had 
been hallowed by the countenance and support of Newton. 

Such was the state of this long disputed question when Professor Encke, 
in 1819, announced that the comet which had appeared in the preceding 
November was, in fact, a permanent member of the system, revolving in a 
definite orbit round the sun. He had calculated its orbit, and had investi- 
gated the effects of the attractions which the several planets of the system 
would exert upon it, and was, therefore, in a condition to predict its next 
and every succeeding appearance. sa 

These calculations were, of course, based upon the same supposition 
as governed the corresponding calculations of the motions of a planet, 
which was, that the moving body was exposed to the action of no force, 
save the gravitating attractions of the bodies composing the solar system. 
It was consequently assumed, that it moved through a non-resisting 
medium. 

The calculations founded upon this supposition had, as we have already 
stated, when applied to the planets and satellites, been always strictly verl- 
fied by the events but in the present case there were circumstances which 
might raise a doubt, whether the same verification would be obtained. 
‘The body to which such calculations were now for the first time applied, in- 
stead of being a compact mass of matter of enormous weight, was a light 
vaporous substance, so extremely attenuated that small stars were visible 
even through its centre without any perceptible diminution of their bright- 
ness. It was possible that a fluid pervading the regions of space, of ou 
levity as to offer no sensible resistance to the motion of a planet, might, 
nevertheless, produce a serious retardation of the course of this comet 
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It was, therefore, apparent that this comet of Encke presented an oppor- 
tunity of testing the theory of undulation which never before occurred, 
All that remained to establish that theory incontestably, was to convert the 
hypothetical ether into a vera causa, and here were the means of accoms 
plishing it. aye 

This test has been decisive. Five successive reappearances of this comet 
have been calculated and predicted on the supposition that it moves in an 
unresisting medium, and the event of each successive reappearance deviated 
from the prediction in the manner and to the extent which would be caused 
by the resistance of an extremely subtle fluid. 

In fact, it has been found that the actual return of the comet to a given 
position after each revolution has anticipated the predicted return by two 
days—that is to say, the time of its return to a given position is /ess by 
about two days than that time would be if the comet were subject to no 
forces except the attractions of the various bodies of the solar system; and 
such a diminution of time is exactly the effect which would be produced, 
supposing the comet to move, as the advocates of the theory of undulation 
maintain, through an atmosphere of ether. 

From what has been just explained, it is evident that the effect of the 
ether in resisting the comet’s motion is extremely slight, since it produces 
a diminution of the periodic time in each revolution, amounting to only the 
600th part of the whole of that time; how much less such an effect would be 
if the comet, instead of being what it is—a body having no more coherence 
than a cloud of dust or a wreath of smoke — were as dense and compact 
as the earth, may easily be conceived. By the calculations of Professor 
Encke it appears, that the effect of the resistance which the comet would 
suffer if it moved in the orbit of the earth, would be only the 850th part of 
the actual amount of the sun’s attraction at the earth’s distance. ‘This 
resistance, small as it is, would of course be diminished millions of millions 
of times if the comet were converted into solid mass like that of the 
earth. 

It may appear, at first sight, difficult to conceive that the resistance of 
the medium through which the comet moves should have the effect of 
accelerating its motion round the sun. It might be expected, as resistance 
would make it move more slowly, that the time of performing its revolution 
round the sun would be increased instead of diminished; and such, in fact, 
would be the case, if the resistance had no other effect upon the comet's 
motion than to diminish its velocity. But it must be remembered, that 
a body revolving in an orbit round a centre of attraction has a tendeney 
to fly from that centre of exactly the same nature as is manifested when 
a weight attached to a string is whirled round. As the weight by its inertia, 
combined with its revolving motion, stretches the string with a certain foree, 
and evinces a tendency to escape from the circle in which the string compels 
it to revolve, so a body revolving round the sun has the same tendency to 
escape from its orbit. The tendency is here not counteracted, as in the case 
Just supposed, by a string connecting it with a centre, but by the sun’s attrac- 
tion, which supplies the place of such a string. Now, if any cause, such as the 
resistance of the ether, diminish the velocity, it will necessarily also diminish 
the tendency of the body to resist the sun’s attraction Immediately that 
attraction will prevail, and will cause the body to move nearer to the sun, 
or in a diminished orbit. Now, it is demonstrable that the less the orbit in 
which the body revolves round the sun, the less will be the time necessary 
to complete its revolution. 
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What then, it will be asked, under such circumstances must be the ulti- 
mate catastrophe awaiting this body and other comets of a like kind reyoly. 
ing in a similar way? It is manifest that as its distance from the sun js 
continually decreasing, its course each successive revolution will lie within 
its former course; so that after a number of periods round the centre of 
its attraction, its path would exhibit a spiral line continually winding 
inwards to the centre, and after a certain period of time — great un 
doubtedly, but not infinite — the body would come at length to the surface 
of the sun, and would coalesce with his mass, unless, indeed, the ardour 
of his heat should previously convert it into vapour as attenuated as the 
atmosphere of ether itself which fills those regions in the immediate vicinity 
of his surface. 

In contemplating such an effect, it is impossible not to revert with some 
solicitude to the fate which must await the earth and planets. True it is, 
that, within recorded time, the influence of this vast atmosphere of ether 
upon the motions of these bodies has not been observable; but let it be re- 
membered, that this same recorded time is but a moment, not merely com- 
pared with eternity, but compared with finite periods, which are familiar to 
the contemplation of the astronomer. It is a matter of easy computation to 
show that above twenty thousand years must elapse before the orbit of 
Encke’s comet will be reduced to half its present dimensions. But what of 
that? The pole of the earth makes a periodic revolution round the pole of 
the ecliptic, causing the precession of the equinoxes— an effect which has 
been rendered sensible even in our civil affairs. ‘This period, nevertheless, 
amounts to twenty-six thousand years; and there are many other motions 
and changes in progress in the solar system, whose periods of accomplish- 
ment are much greater, but still as points in the vastness of eternity. 

It is then a question no longer doubtful, that the earth and planets do 
suffer definite resistances ; that their progressive motions through space are 
proportionately diminished ; that their orbits, invariable as their magnitudes 
appear to be, and as they are practically for any period of time over which 
human calculation can be expected to extend, are, nevertheless, in a state of 
progressive diminution; that these bodies are descending to the final fate 
which awaits them at the centre of the system, where, ultimately, they are 
destined to plunge into the solar fires. 

The amount of the influence which must ultimately produce a catastrophe so 
remarkable cannot easily be assigned, even within probable limits. To de- 
termine it, we should know the proportions which the mass of E:ncke’s comet 
bears to the masses of the planets. We know that this is an exceedingly mi- 
nute proportion, but possess no data on which even an approximation to it 
can be founded. Newton has calculated that, if the density of the ether be 
so small as that of the earth’s atmosphere two hundred miles above the sur- 
face, the planet Jupiter would not lose the millionth part of its present 
velocity in a million of years. It would, in such case, take seventy millions 
of years to deprive that planet even of the thousandth part of its velocity, 
and seven hundred times as great a period to reduce its velocity to one- 
half. As it is certain that in such computations the density of the ether 1s 
overrated, the periods just mentioned are less than those within which the 
effects would be produced. It is evident, therefore, that though the period 
of time which must elapse before the planets shall be swallowed up by the 
sun, and the solar system cease to exist, is one under the contemplation 0 
which imagination sinks exhausted, still the final event is not the less In 
evitabie. Since a retarding force is in perpetual action, it must ultimately 
extinguish all the motions of the system. ‘This event may be millions upo? 
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millions of years in being brought about— nay, it may take periods of that 
duration even to produce a perceptible effect upon the motion of any planet, 
—nevertheless, the time must come, in which our years and seasons must 
change, and in which the earth, as a planet, must cease to exist. 

Such is the catastrophe which the mysterious body now floating through 
the stellar wonders of the firmament forebodes; and thus we see that * the 
great globe itself” is not exempt from the sentence of finality which is in- 
scribed in characters indelible on all its tenants. As the days of man and 
every thing by which he is surrounded are numbered, one differing from 
another merely by the comparative space assigned to the brief duration of 
their existences, so also has destiny stamped the date of its end upon the 
face of that great system of which the earth itself is but an individual mem- 
ber. ‘The microscopic ephemeron which has its birth and death in the same 
sunbeam differs from the grander objects of creation in nothing but degree ; 
the end of all must come, and at periods definite and inevitable, the longest 
of which is but as a moment in the eternity of Him by whose will beginnings 
have been, and by whose immutable decrees ends are appointed. 

The vast periods of time which these views force upon our contemplation, 
overwhelming though they be when compared with the ordinary standards 
of duration incidental to human affairs, are quite in harmony with all the 
great operations and changes which modern science has unfolded. If 
ImaGINATION be appealed to, to furnish distinct images of the myriads of ages 
absorbed by the accomplishment of any one of the long succession of changes, 
of the existence of which we have unquestionable proof, that faculty utterly 
fails; not the sublimest aspirations of the most elevated fancy can even ap- 
proach to such conceptions. ‘The superior attribute of Reason, nevertheless, 
impresses us with the clearest certitude of the reality of that which is too 
large to be compassed by the limits of Imagination. 

Geologists have read to us the past history of the earth written in distinct 
characters upon its crust. In that history the existence of the human race 
forms but a single and a recent event. In the chronology of the globe the 
duration of mankind is but aday. Records are there preserved of past 
times, in which other and different orders of beings had a lease of this 
world for periods, to express which we possess no adequate nomenclature. 
Race followed race, and revolution succeeded revolution, through a period 
of duration in the past which may well be placed in juxtaposition with that 
which still intervenes between the present state of the earth and the epoch 
at which it will rush into the bosom of the sun. 

Nor are those gigantic periods peculiar to the researches which have the 
earth for their object. Evidences not less cogent of lapses of time reckoned 
by myriads of ages are familiar to the astronomer. Among the stars which 
so richiy adorn the firmament are many, at such a distance from our system 
that, with all its swiftness *, light takes many thousand years to traverse it. 
The star, therefore, which we now behold, is not that which now exists, but 
that which did exist when the light now arrived at the earth took its depar- 
ture. When we look to the firmament, we behold not the existing universe, 
but we read a history of the past for thousands— probably millions of 
years ! 

If the comet of Encke be thus conclusive in demonstrating that the globe, 
as a planet, must have an end within a definite period of time, it is not less 
so in establishing the proposition that it had a beginning. If the earth in 
its successive revolutions round the sun must approach that body by slow 





* Light moves at the rate of 200,000 miles per second. 
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degrees in time to come, it must for the same reason have done so in time 
past. It must then have descended from some definite distance, That 
descent could not be infinite; it must have begun at some finite distance 
from the centre of attraction. The earth, as a planet, had a beginning, — 
We leave it to the contemplative reader to follow out these reflections, 
prompted by the body which he may behold nightly wending its way 
through the heavens above him.’ We leave him who delighteth to meditate 
on the marks of design and the manifestations of beneficence with which 
this goodly world teems, to follow out the train of thought which will carr 
him to the BEING who caused the beginning and has ordained the end, Ww. 
leave him who revileth Science as the mother of Unbelief to learn that 
truth is consistent, immutable, and eternal, and that he that readeth the 
wisdom and ane he of God in His works cannot reject the truths which 


God hath declared by His Worn. 





ZICCI.—A TALE. 
[ Continued from page 64. ] 


BOOK II. 
CHAPTER I, 


Ir was about a month after the date of Zicci’s departure and Glyndon’s 
introduction to Mejnour, when two Englishmen were walking arm in arm 
through the Toledo. 

“1 tell you,” said one (who spoke warmly), “ that if you have a particle 
of common sense left in you, you will accompany me to England. This 
Mejnour is an impostor more dangerous — because more in earnest — than 
Zicci. After all, what do his promises amount to? You allow that nothing 
can be more equivocal. You say that he has left Naples — that he has 
selected a retreat more congenial than the crowded thoroughfares of men 
to the studies in which he is to initiate you; and this retreat is among the 
haunts of the fiercest bandits of Italy, — haunts which Justice itself dare not 
penetrate : — fitting hermitage for a sage! I tremble for you. What if 
this stranger — of whom nothing is known — be leagued with the robbers; 
and these lures for your credulity bait but the traps for your property — 
perhaps your life? You might come off cheaply by a ransom of half 
your fortune: you smile indignantly ; — well! put common sense out of 
the question: take your own view of the matter. You are to undergo an 
ordeal which Mejnour himself does not profess to describe as a very 
tempting one. It may, or it may not, succeed; if it does not, you are 
menaced with the darkest evils ; and if it does, you cannot be better off than 
the dull and joyless mystic whom you have taken for a master. Away with 
this folly. Enjoy youth while it is left to you. Return with me to England: 
forget these dreams. Enter your proper career; form affections more 
respectable than those which lured you awhile to an Italian adventuress; 
atid become a happy and distinguished man. This is the advice of sober 


friendship ; yet the promises I hold out to you are fairer than those of 
Mejnour. 
* Merton,” said Glyndon, doggedly, “ I cannot, if I would, yield to your 
wishes. A power that is above me urges me on: I cannot resist its fasci- 
nation. I will proceed to the last in the strange career I have commen 
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Think of me no more. Follow yourself the advice you give to me— and 
be happy ae | | ae 

« This is madness,” said Merton passionately, but with a tear in his eye; 
« your health is already failing; you are so changed I should scarcely know 

u;—come —I have already had your name entered in my ssport : 
Scithee hour I shall be gone, and you, boy that you are, will be left with- 
out a friend to the deceits of your own fancy, and the machinations of this 
relentless mountebank.” 

« Enough,” said Glyndon coldly ; * you cease to be an effective counsellor 
when you suffer bee prejudices to be thus evident. I have already had 
ample proof,” added the Englishman, and his pale cheek grew more pale, 
«“ of the power of this man — if man he be, which I sometimes doubt — and, 
come life, come death, I will not shrink from the paths that allure me. 
Farewell, Merton — if we never meet again ; — if you hear amidst our old 
and cheerful haunts that Clarence Glyndon sleeps the last sleep by the 
shores of Naples, or amidst the Calabrian hills — say to the friends of our 
youth, ‘ He died worthily, as thousands of martyr-students have died before 
him, in the pursuit of knowledge.’ ” 

He wrung Merton’s hand as he spoke, darted from his side, and disap- 

ared amidst the crowd. 

That day Merton left Naples: the next morning Glyndon also quitted 
the City of Delight, alone and on horseback. He bent his way into those 
picturesque, but dangerous parts of the country, which at that time were 
infested by banditti, and which few travellers dared to pass, even in broad 
daylight, without a strong escort. A road more lonely cannot well be 
conceived than that on which the hoofs of his steed, striking upon the 
fragments of rock that encumbered the neglected way, woke a dull and 
melancholy echo. Large tracts of waste land, varied by the rank and 
profuse foliage of the south, lay before him: occasionally a wild goat 
peeped down from some rocky crag, or the discordant cry of a bird of prey, 
startled in its sombre haunt, was heard above the hills. ‘These were the 
only signs of life; not a human being was met—not a hut was visible. 
Wrapped in his own ardent and solemn thoughts, the young man continued 
his way, till the sun had spent its noon-day heat, and a breeze that announced 
the approach of eve sprung up from the unseen ocean that lay far distant to his 
right. It was then that a turn in the road brought before him one of those 
long, desolate, gloomy villages which are found in the interior of the Nea- 
politan dominions ; — and now he came upon a small chapel on one side the 
road, with a gaudily painted image of the Virgin in the open shrine. 
Around this spot, which in the heart of a Christian land retained the vestige 
of the old idolatry, (for just such were the chapels that in the Pagan age 
were dedicated to the demon-saints of mythology,) gathered six or seven 
miserable and squalid wretches, whom the Curse of the Leper had cut off 
from mankind. They set up a shrill cry as they turned their ghastly visages 
towards the horseman; and without stirring from the spot, stretched out 
their gaunt arms, and implored charity in the name of the Merciful Mother. 
Glyndon hastily threw them some small coins, and, turning away his face, 
clapped spurs to his horse, and relaxed not his speed till he entered the vil- 
lage. On either side the narrow and miry street, fierce and haggard forms 
— some leaning against the ruined walls of blackened huts — some seated 
at the threshold — some lying at full length in the mud — presented groups 
that at once invoked pity and aroused alarm; pity for their squalor — 
alarm for the ferocity imprinted on their savage aspects. They gazed at 
him, grim and sullen, as he rode slowly up the rugged street; sometimes 
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whispering significantly to each other, but without attempting to stop his 
way. Even the children hushed their babble, and ragged urchins, devour. 
ing him with sparkling eyes, muttered to their mothers, “ We shall feast 
well to-morrow!” It was, indeed, one of those hamlets in which Law sets 
not its sober step — in which Violence and Murder house secure — hamlets 
common then in the wilder parts of Italy — in which the peasant was but 
the gentler name for the robber. 

Glyndon’s heart somewhat failed him as he looked around, and the ques- 
tion he desired to ask died upon his lips. At length, from one of the dismal 
cabins emerged a form superior to the rest. Instead of the patched and 
ragged overall which made the only garment of the men he had hitherto seen, 
the dress of this person was characterised by all the ‘trappings of Calabrian 
bravery. Upon his raven hair, the glossy curls of which made a notable con- 
trast to the matted and elfin locks of the savages around, was placed a cloth 
cap with a gold tassel that hung down to his shoulder; his mustachoes were 
trimmed with care, anda silk kerchief of gay hues was twisted round a well- 
shaped but sinewy throat; a short jacket of rough cloth was decorated with 
several rows of gilt filagree buttons; his nether garments fitted tight to his 
limbs, and were curiously braided; while, in a broad particoloured-sash, 
were placed four silver-hilted pistols; and the sheathed knife, usually worn by 
Italians of the lower order, was mounted in ivory elaborately carved. A small 
carbine of handsome workmanship was slung across his shoulder, and com- 
pleted his costume. ‘The man himself was of middle size, athletic, yet slender 
—with straight and regular features—sunburnt, but not swarthy; and 
an expression of countenance which, though reckless and bold, had in it 
frankness rather than ferocity, and, if defying, was not altogether unpre- 
possessing. 

Glyndon, after eying this figure for some moments with great attention, 
checked his rein, and asked in the provincial patois, with which he was 
tolerably familiar, the way to the ‘ Castle of the Mountain.” 

The man lifted his cap as he heard the question, and, approaching 
Glyndon, laid his hand upon the neck of the horse, and said in a low voice, 
“Then you are the Cavalier whom our patron the Signior expected. He 
bade me wait for you here, and lead you to the castle. And _ indeed, 
Signior, it might have been unfortunate, if I had neglected to obey the 
command.” 

The man then, drawing a little aside, called out to the by-standers ina 
loud voice, “ Ho— ho, my friends — pay henceforth and for ever all respect 
to this worshipful Cavalier. He is the expected guest of our blessed patron 
of the Castle of the Mountain. Long life to him! May he, like his host, 
be safe by day and by night —in the hill and on the waste — against the 
dagger and the bullet —in limb and in life! Cursed be he who touches a 
hair of his head, or a baioccho in his pouch. Now and for ever we will 
protect and honour him — for the law or against the law —with the faith, 
and to the deathh Amen— Amen !” 

“ Amen!” responded in wild chorus a hundred voices, and the scat- 
tered and straggling groups pressed up the street, nearer and nearer to the 
horseman. 

* And that he may be known,” continued the Englishman’s strange pro 
tector, “to the eye and to the ear, I place around him the white sash, and 
I give him the sacred watchword— Peace to the Brave’ Signior, when 
you wear this sash, the proudest in these parts will bare the head and bend 
the knee—Signior, when you utter this watchword, the bravest hearts will be 
bound to your bidding. Desire you safety, or ask you revenge — to ga!" 
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a beauty, or to lose a foe — speak but the word, and we are yours, we are 
yours ! Is it not so, comrades?” And again the hoarse voices shouted, 
“ Amen, Amen ! 7 

« Now, Signior,” whispered the bravo, in good Italian, if you have 
a few coins to spare, scatter them amongst the crowd, and let us begone.” 

Glyndon, not displeased at the concluding sentence, emptied his purse 
in the streets ; and while, with mingled oaths, blessings, shrieks, and yells, 
men, women, and children scrambled for the money, the bravo, taking the 
rein of the horse, led it a few paces through the village at a brisk trot, and 
then turning up a narrow lane to the left, in a few minutes neither houses nor 
men were visible, and the mountains closed their path on either side. It was 
then that, releasing the bridle and slackening his pace, the guide turned his 
dark eyes on Glyndon with an arch expression, and said — 

“Your Excellency was not, perhaps, prepared for the hearty welcome 
we have given you.” 

“ Why, in truth, I ought to have been prepared for it, since my friend, to 
whose house I am bound, did not disguise from me the character. of the 
neighbourhood. And your name, my friend, if I may so call you?” 

“Oh, no ceremonies with me, Excellency. In the village 1 am generally 
called Maestro Paulo. I had a surname once, though avery equivocal one 
—and I have forgotten that since I retired from the world.” 

“ And was it from disgust — from poverty — or from some—some ebulli- 
tion of passion which entailed punishment — that you betook yourself to 
the mountains ?” 

“Why, Signior,” said the bravo, with a gay laugh, “hermits of my 
class seldom love the confessional. However, I have no secrets while my 
step is in these defiles, my whistle in my pouch, and my carbine at 
my back.” With that the robber, as if he loved permission to talk at 
his will, hemmed thrice, and began with much humour; though, as his 
tale proceeded, the memories it roused seemed to carry him farther than 
he at first intended, and reckless and light-hearted ease gave way to that 
fierce and varied play of countenance and passion of gesture which cha- 
racterise the emotions of his countrymen. 

“Twas born at Terracina —a fair spot, is it not? My father was a 
learned monk, of high birth; my mother, — Heaven rest her ! — an inn- 
keeper’s pretty daughter. Of course there was no marriage in the case ; 
and when I was born, the monk gravely declared my appearance to be 
miraculous. I was dedicated from my cradle to the altar — and my head 
was universally declared to be the orthodox shape for a cowl. As I grew 
up, the monk took great pains with my education; and J learned Latin and 
psalmody as soon as less miraculous infants learn crowing. Nor did the 
holy man’s care stint itself to my interior accomplishments. Although 
vowed to poverty, he always contrived that my mother should have her 
pockets full; and, between her pockets and mine, there was soon established 
a clandestine communication; accordingly, at fourteen, I wore my cap 
on one side, stuck pistols in my belt, and assumed the swagger of a cava- 
lier and a gallant. At that age my poor mother died, and about the same 
period my father, having written a History of the Pontifical Bulls, in forty 
volumes, and being, as I said, of high birth, obtained a Cardinal's hat. 
From that time he thought fit to disown your humble servant. He bound 
me over to an honest notary at Naples, and gave me two hundred crowns by 
way of provision. Well, Signior, | saw enough of the law to convince me 
that I should never be rogue enough to shine in the profession. So, instead of 
spoiling parchment, I made love to the notary’s daughter. My master dis- 
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covered our innocent amusement, and turned me out of doors — that was 
disagreeable. But my Ninetta loved me, and took care that I should not 
lie out in the streets with the lazzaroni. Little jade, I think I see her now 
with her bare feet, and her finger to her lips, opening the door in the ty 
mer nights, and bidding me creep softly into the kitchen, ~ where, praised 
be the saints! a flask and a manchet always awaited the hungry amoroso 
At last, however, Ninetta grew cold. It is the way of the sex, Signior. 
Her father found her an excellent marriage in the person of a withered old 

ieture-dealer. She took the spouse, and very properly clapped the door 
in the face of the lover. I was not disheartened, Excellency; no, not J, 
Women are plentiful while we are young. So, without a ducat in m 
pocket, or a crust for my teeth, I set out to seek my fortune on board of 
a Spanish merchantman. ‘That was duller work than I expected; but 
luckily we were attacked by a pirate — half the crew were butchered, the 
rest captured. I was one of the last — always in luck, you see, Signior — 
monks’ sons have a knack that way! The captain of the pirate took a fancy 
to me. ‘Serve with us,’ said he. ‘Too happy!’ said I. Behold me 
then a pirate, O jolly life! how I blest the old notary for turning me out 
of doors! What feasting — what fighting — what wooing — what quarrel- 
ing! Sometimes we ran ashore and enjoyed ourselves like princes — some- 
times we lay in a calm for days together on the loveliest sea that man ever 
traversed. And then, if the breeze rose, and a sail came in sight, who so 
merry as we? I passed three years in that charming profession, and then, 
Signior, I grew ambitious. I caballed against the captain — I wanted his 
post. One still night we struck the blow. ‘The ship was like a log in the 
sea, — no land to be seen from the mast-head—the waves like glass, and 
the moon at its full. Up we rose —thirty of us and more. Up we rose 
with a shout — we poured into the captain’s cabin —-I at the head. The 
brave old boy had caught the alarm, and there he stood at the doorway, 
a pistol in each hand —and his one eye (he had only one !) worse to meet 
than the pistols were. 

“© Yield,’ cried I, ‘ your life shall be safe.’ 

“ ¢’Take that,’ said he, and whiz went the pistol: but the saints took care 
of their own, and the ball passed by my cheek, and shot the boatswain be- 
hind me. I closed with the captain, and the other pistol went off without 
mischief in the struggle: such a fellow he was, six feet four without 
his shoes! Over we went — rolling each on the other. Santa Maria! —no 
time to get hold of one’s knife. Meanwhile, all the crew were up, some for 
the captain, some for me — clashing and firing, and swearing and groaning, 
and now and then a heavy splash in the sea! Fine supper for the sharks 
that night! At last old Bilboa got uppermost; out flashed his knife; down 
it came, but not in my heart. No! I gave my left arm as a shield, and 
the blade went through and through up to the hilt, with the blood spirting 
up like the rain from a whale’s nostril. With the weight of the blow the 
stout fellow came down, so that his face touched mine; with my right hand 
I caught him by the throat, turned him over like a lamb, Signior, and faith 
it was soon all up with him: the boatswain’s brother, a fat Dutchman, ran 
him through with a pike. 

** Old fellow,’ said I, as he turned up his terrible eye to me, ‘1 bear you 
no malice, but we must try to get on in the world, you know.’ The cap- 
tain grinned and gave up the ghost. I went upon deck — what a sight! 
Twenty bold fellows stark and cold, and the moon sparkling on the puddles 
of blood as calmly as if it were water. Well, Signior, the victory was OUTS 


and the ship mine: I ruled merrily enough for six months. We then at 
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tacked a French ship twice our size; what sport it was ! And we had not had 
a good fight so Jong: we were _— like virgins at it! We got the best of 
it, and won ship and cargo. ‘They wanted to pistol the captain, but that 
was against my laws; so we gagged him, for he scolded as loud as if we were 
married to him: left him and the rest of his crewon board our own vessel, which 
was terribly battered; clapped our black flag on the Frenchman’s, and set off 
merrily, with a brisk wind in our favour. But luck deserted us on forsaking 
our own dear old ship. A storm came on —a plank struck —several of us 
escaped in the boats: we had lots of gold with us, but no water. For two days 
and two nights we suffered horribly ; but at last we ran ashore near a French 
seaport: our sorry plight moved compassion, and as we had money we were 
not suspected: people only suspect the poor. Here we soon recovered our 
fatigues, rigged ourselves out gaily, and your humble servant was considered 
as noble a captain as ever walked deck. But now, alas, my fate would have 
it that I should fall in love with a silk-mercer’s daughter. Ah! how I loved 
her — the pretty Clara! Yes, I loved her so well, that I was seized with 
horror at my past life; I resolved to repent—to marry her — and settle 
down into an honest man. Accordingly, I summoned my messmates, told 
them my resolution, resigned my command, and persuaded them to depart. 
They were good fellows; engaged with a Dutchman, against whom I heard 
afterwards they made a successful mutiny, but I never saw them more. I 
had two thousand crowns still left; with this sum I obtained the consent of 
the silk-mercer, and it was agreed that I should become a partner in the 
firm. I need not say that no one suspected that I had been so great a man, 
and I passed for a Neapolitan goldsmith’s son instead of a cardinal’s, I 
was very happy then, Signior, very — I could not have harmed a fly! Had 
I married Clara, I had been as gentle a mercer as ever handled a measure.” 

The bravo paused a moment, and it was easy to see that he felt more than 
his words and tone betokened. * Well, well, we must not look back at the 
Past too earnestly, — the sunlight upon it makes one’s eyes water. The 
day was fixed for our wedding — it approached: on the evening before the 
appointed day, Clara, her mother, her little sister, and myself, were walking 
by the port, and as we looked on the sea I was telling them old gossip tales 
of mermaids and sea serpents: — when a red-faced bottle-nosed Frenchman 
clapped himself right before me, and placing his spectacles very deliberately 
astride his proboscis, echoed out, * Sacré, mille tonnerres / this is the damned 
pirate that boarded the Niobe!’ 

“¢‘None of your jests,’ said I, mildly. ‘ Ho, ho,’ said he. ¢I can’t be 
mistaken. Help there,’ and he griped me by the collar.—I replied, as 
oe may suppose, by laying him in the kennel; but it would not do. The 

rench captain had a French lieutenant at his back, whose memory was as 
good as his master’s. A crowd assembled — other sailors came up— the 
odds were against me. I slept that night in prison; and, in a few weeks 
afterwards, I was sent to the galleys. ‘They spared my life, because the old 
Frenchman politely averred that I had made my crew spare his. You may 
believe that the oar and the chain were not to my taste. I, and two others, 
escaped ; they took to the road, and have, no doubt, been long since broken 
on the wheel. I, soft soul, would not commit another crime to gain my 
bread, for Clara was still at my heart with her soft eyes; so, limiting my 
rogueries to the theft of a beggar’s rags, which I compensated by leaving 
him my galley attire instead, I begged my way to the town where I left 
Clara. It was a clear winter’s day when I approached the outskirts of 
the town, I had no fear of detection, for my beard and hair were as good 
asamask. Oh, Mother of Mercy! there came across my way~—a funeral 
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rocession! ‘There now,—you know it. I can tell you no more. She 
had died, perhaps of love,—more likely of shame. Do you know how | 
spent that night? I will tell you: — I stole a pickaxe from a mason’s she 


and all alone and unseen, under the frosty heavens, I dug the fresh ties 
from the grave, —I lifted the coffin, —I wrenched the lid,—I saw hie 


again—again. Decay had not touched her. She was always pale in life! 
—I could have sworn she lived !—It was a blessed thing to see her once 
more,—and all alone too! But then, at dawn, to give her back to the 
earth,—to close the lid, to throw down the mould, to hear the pebbles 
rattle on the coffin,—that was dreadful! Signior, I never knew before 
and I don’t wish to think now, how valuable a thing human life is, At 
sunrise I was again a wanderer; but now, that Clara was gone, my scruples 
vanished, and again I was at war with my betters. I contrived, at last, at 
O , to get taken on board a vessel bound to Leghorn, working out m 

passage. From Leghorn I went to Rome, and stationed myself at the door 
of the cardinal’s palace, Out he came,—his gilded coach at the gate. 

“© « Ho, father,’ said I, ‘don’t you know me ?’ 

“© «Who are you ?’ 

“© ¢Your son,’ said I, in a whisper. 

‘“‘ The cardinal drew back, looked at me earnestly, and mused a moment. 
‘ All men are my sons,’ quoth he then, very mildly, ‘there is gold for 
thee. ‘To him who begs once, alms are due; to him who begs twice, jails 
are open. ‘Take the hint, and molest me no more. Heaven bless thee!” — 
With that he got into his coach, and drove off to the Vatican. His purse, 
which he had left behind, was well supplied. I was grateful and contented, 
and took my way to Terracina. I had not long passed the marshes, when I 
saw two horsemen approach at a canter. 

** * You look poor, friend,’ said one of them, halting ; ‘yet you are strong” 

“ ¢ Poor men and strong are both serviceable and dangerous, Signior 
Cavalier.’ 

“ © Well said — follow us.’ 

“ T obeyed, and became a bandit. I rose by degrees ; and as I have always 
been mild in my calling, and have taken purses without cutting throats, 
I bear an excellent character, and can eat my macaroni at Naples without 
any danger to life and limb. For the two last years I have settled in these 
parts, where I hold sway, and where I have purchased land. I am called 
a farmer, Signior; and I myself now only rob for amusement, and to keep 
my hand in. I trust I have satisfied your curiosity. We are within a hun- 
dred yards of the castle.” 

* And how,” asked the Englishman, whose interest had been much ex- 
cited by his companion’s narrative, “and how came you acquainted with 
my host? and by what means has he so well conciliated the good will of 
yourself and your friends ?” 

Maestro Paulo turned his black eyes very gravely towards his questioner. 
* Why, Signior,” said he, “you must surely know more of the foreign 
cavalier with the hard name than I do. All I can say is, that about a fort- 
night ago I chanced to be standing by a booth in the Toledo at Naples, 
when a sober-looking gentleman touched me by the arm, and said ‘ Maestro 
Paulo, I want to make your acquaintance ; do me the favour to come into 
yonder tavern, and drink a flask of lacryma.’ ‘ Willingly,’ said I. Sowe 
entered the tavern. When we were seated, my new acquaintance thus 
accosted me:—‘* The Count d’O has offered to let me hire his old 
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half in ruins, Signior. A queer place to hire—I hope the rent is not 
heavy. 

« ¢ Maestro Paulo,’ said he, ‘I ama philosopher, and don’t care for luxu- 
ries. I want a quiet retreat for some scientific experiments. The castle 
will suit me very well, provided you will accept me as a neighbour, and 

lace me and my friends under your special protection. I am rich; but 
shall take nothing to the castle worth robbing. I will pay one rent to the 
count, and another to you.’ 

« With that we soon came to terms; and as the strange Signior doubled 
the sum I myself proposed, he is in high favour with all his neighbours. 
We would guard the old castle against an army. And now, Signior, that I 
have been thus frank, be frank with me. Who is this singular cavalier ?” 

“ Who? he himself told you, a philosopher.” 

“Hem! searching for the philosopher’s stone—eh? a bit of a magician; 
—afraid of the priests ? ” 

“Precisely. You have hit it.” 

“T thought so; and you are his pupil ?” 

“T am.” 

“] wish you well through it,” said the robber seriously, and crossing him- 
self with much devotion: ‘1am not much better than other people, but 
one’s soul is one’s soul. I do not mind a little honest robbery, or knocking 
a man on the head if need be — but to make a bargain with the devil ! — 
Ah! take care, young gentleman, take care.” 

“You need not fear,” said Glyndon, smiling ; “my preceptor is too wise 
and too good for such a compact. But here we are, I suppose. A noble 
ruin — a glorious prospect!” 

Glyndon paused delightedly, and surveyed the scene before and below 
with the eye of a poet and a painter. Insensibly, while listening to the 
bandit, he had wound up a considerable ascent, and now he was upon a 
broad ledge of rock covered with mosses and dwarf shrubs. Between this 
eminence, and another of equal height upon which the castle was built, 
there was a deep but narrow fissure overgrown with the most profuse foliage, 
so that the eye could not penetrate many yards below the rugged surface ot 
the abyss; but the profoundness might be well conjectured by the hoarse, 
low, monotonous roar of waters unseen that rolled below, and the subse- 
quent course of which was visible at a distance in a perturbed and rapid 
stream, that intersected the waste and desolate valleys. ‘To the left, the 
prospect seemed almost boundless ;— the extreme clearness of the purple 
air serving to render distinct the features of a range of country that a con- 
queror of old might have deemed in itself a kingdom. Lonely and desolate 
as the road which Glyndon had passed that day had appeared, the landscape 
now seemed studded with castles, spires, and villages. Afar off, Naples 
gleamed whitely in the last rays of the sun, and the rose-tints of the horizon 
melted into the azure of her glorious bay. Yet more remote, and in ano- 
ther part of the prospect, might be caught, dim and shadowy, and backed 
by the darkest foliage, the ruined pillars of the antient Posidonia. There, 
in the midst of his blackened and sterile realms, rose the dismal Mount of 
Fire: while, on the other hand, winding through variegated plains, to whieh 
distance lent all its magic, glittered many and many a stream, by which 
Etruscan and Sybarite, Roman and Saracen and Norman, had, at inter- 
Vals of ages, pitched the invading tent. All the visions of the t— the 
stormy and dazzling histories of southern Italy — rushed over the artists 
mind as he gazed below. And then, slowly turning to look behind, he saw 
the grey ok mouldering walls of the castle in which he sought the secrets 
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that were to give to hope in the Future a mightier empire than memo 
owns in the Past. It was one of those baronial fortresses with which ltal 
was studded in the earlier middle ages, having but little of the Gothic grace 
or grandeur which belongs to the ecclesiastical architecture of the same time: 
but rude, vast, and menacing, even in decay. A wooden bridge was thrown 
over the chasm, wide enough to admit two horsemen abreast; and the 
planks trembled and gave back a hollow sound as Glyndon urged his jaded 
steed across, 

A road that had once been broad, and paved with rough flags, but which 
now was half obliterated by long grass and rank weeds, conducted to the 
outer court of the castle hard by ; the gates were open, and half the buildin 
in this part was dismantled; the ruins partially hid by ivy that was the 
growth of centuries. But on entering the inner court, Glyndon was not 
sorry to notice that there was less appearance of neglect and decay; some 
wild roses gave a smile to the grey walls, and in the centre there was a 
fountain, in which the waters still trickled coolly, and with a pleasing 
murmur, from the jaws of a gigantic triton. Here he was met by Mejnour 
with a smile. 

* Welcome, my friend and pupil,” said he; he who seeks for Truth 
can find in these solitudes an immortal Academe.” 


CHAP. II. 


Tue attendants which Mejnour had engaged for his strange abode, were 
such as might suit a philosopher of few wants. An old Armenian, whom 
Glyndon recognised as in the mystic’s service at Naples; a tall, hard-featured 
woman, from the village, recommended by Maestro Paulo, and two long- 
haired, smooth-spoken, but fierce-visaged youths from the same place, and 
honoured by the same sponsorship, constituted the establishment. The 
rooms used by the sage were commodious and weather-proof, with some 
remains of antient splendour in the faded arras that clothed the walls and 
the huge tables of costly marble and elaborate carving. Glyndon’s sleeping 
apartment communicated with a kind of belvidere or terrace that commanded 
prospects of unrivalled beauty and extent, and was separated, on the other 
side, by a long gallery, and a flight of ten or a dozen stairs, from the private 
chambers of the mystic. There was about the whole place a sombre and 
yet not displeasing depth of repose. It suited well with the studies to 
which it was now to be appropriated. 

For several days Mejnour refused to confer with Glyndon on the subjects 
nearest to his heart. 

* All without,” said he, “ is prepared, but not all within; your own soul 
must grow accustomed to the spot, and filled with the surrounding nature: 
for nature is the source of all inspiration.” 

With these words which savoured a little of jargon, Mejnour turned to 
lighter topics. He made the Englishman accompany him in long rambles 
through the wild scenes around, and he smiled approvingly when the young 
artist gave way to the enthusiasm which their fearful beauty could not have 
failed to rouse in a duller breast; and then Mejnour poured forth to his 
wondering pupil the stores of a knowledge that seemed inexhaustible and 
boundless. He gave accounts the most curious, graphic, and minute, of the 
various races (their characters, habits, creeds, and manners), by which that 
fair land had been successively overrun. It is true, that his descriptions 
could not be found in books, and were unsupported by learned authorities 5 
but he possessed the true charm of the tale-teller, and spoke of all with the 
animated confidence of a personal witness. Sometimes, too, he would con- 
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verse upon the more durable and the loftier mysteries of Nature with an 
eloquence and a research which invested them with all the colours rather of 
poetry than science. Insensibly the young artist found himself elevated and 
soothed by the lore of his companion; the fever of his wild desires was 
slaked. His mind became more and more lulled into the divine tranquillity 
of contemplation ; he felt himself a nobler being; and in the silence of his 
senses he imagined that he heard the voice of his soul. 

It was to this state that Mejnour evidently sought to bring the Neophyte, 
and in this elementary initiation the mystic was like every more i ai 

. For he who seeks to piscover, must first reduce himself into a kind 
of abstract idealism, and be rendered up, in solemn and sweet bondage, to 
the faculties which CONTEMPLATE and IMAGINE. 

Glyndon noticed that, in their rambles, Mejnour often’ paused where the 
foliage was rifest, to gather some herb or flower; and this reminded him 
that he had seen Zicci similarly occupied. ‘Can these humble children 
of nature,” (said he one day to Mejnour,) “things that bloom and wither 
ina day, be serviceable to the science of the higher secrets? Is there a 
pharmacy for the soul as well as the body, and do the nurslings of the 
summer minister not only to human health but spiritual immortality ?” 

“ If,” answered Mejnour, “ before one property of herbalism was known 
to them, a stranger had visited a wandering tribe; if he had told the 
savages that the herbs, which every day they trampled under foot, were 
endowed with the most potent virtues; that one would restore to health 
a brother on the verge of death; that another would paralyse into idiotey 
their wisest sage; that a third would strike lifeless to the dust their most 
stalwart champion; that tears and laughter, vigour and disease, madness 
and reason, wakefulness and sleep, existence and dissolution, were coiled 
up in those unregarded leaves, — would they not have held him a sorcerer 
or a liar? To half the virtues of the vegetable world mankind are yet 
in the darkness of the savages I have supposed. ‘There are faculties 
within us with which certain herbs have affinity, and over which they have 
power. ‘The moly of the ancients is not all a fable.” 

One evening, Glyndon had lingered alone and late upon the ramparts,— 
watching the stars as, one by one, they broke upon the twilight. Never had 
he felt so sensibly the mighty power of the heavens and the earth upon man! 
how much the springs of our intellectual being are moved and acted upon 
by the solemn influences of nature! As a patient on whom, slowly and by 
degrees, the agencies of mesmerism are brought to bear, he acknowledged 
to his heart the growing force of that vast and universal magnetism which 
is the life of creation, and binds the atom to the whole. A strange and in- 
effable consciousness of power, of the something Great within the perish- 
able clay, appealed to feelings at once dim and glorious, — rather faintly 
recognised than all unknown. An impulse, that he could not resist, 
led him to seek the mystic. He would demand, that hour, his initiation 
into the worlds beyond our world—he was prepared to breathe a diviner 
air. He entered the castle, and strode through the shadowy and star-lit 
gallery which conducted to Mejnour’s apartment. 
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SPEED ON RAILWAYS. 


Amone the many benefits which the human race has derived from the com. 

bination of the discoveries of science and the resources of art, the facility 

and rapidity of intercommunication between distant centres of population 

and industry by the application of steam power on Railways, stands out jn 
minent relief. 

This great advance in the art of transport over land was sudden and un. 
foreseen, —unlike other improvements, which proceed gradually to perfection 
through a series of partial failures. A speed was attained in the earliest 
trials which produced unqualified astonishment in all who witnessed it, not 
excepting the engineers themselves. How much these first results tran. 
scended previous expectations, and how small a part of them can be fairly 
ascribed to contrivance or design, may be judged by comparing them with 
the reports and estimates previously furnished to the Railway Company by 
engineers most experienced in this application of the steam engine. 

Mr. J. Walker, the present President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and Mr. J. U. Rastrick, one of the soundest men of practical science in the 
profession, made a report before the opening of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, in which they estimated the speed of locomotive engines at 
ten miles an hour, and the loads they would carry at twenty tons gross, 
Mr. R. Stephenson, Engineer of the Birmingham Railway, and Mr. J. Locke, 
Engineer of the Grand Junction Railway, also furnished a report, in 
which they assigned twelve miles an hour as the speed, and thirty tons gross 
as the load, of a locomotive engine. In the first performances a speed 
of more than thirty miles an hour was obtained, and not long afterwards we 
witnessed a single engine drag the enormous load of two hundred and forty 
tons gross, at a speed of sixteen miles an hour on some parts of the line, 
and at an average rate of twelve miles an hour from terminus to terminus. 

These early performances have hitherto not been much exceeded, when 
load and speed are considered; but cases have occurred with engines travel- 
ling either unloaded or drawing a less than usual weight, in which much 
greater speed has been attained. We have ourselves witnessed a velocity of 
above forty miles an hour with a considerable load, and nearly sixty miles 
an hour with an unloaded engine. 

For various reasons, however, the full power of speed of the locomotive 
engine has not yet been developed. It is evident that on short lines of rail- 
way, especially when it is necessary to stop at various intermediate stations, 
very considerable average speed cannot be obtained. On approaching each 
station the action of the impelling power must be suspended, and the train 
of carriages allowed to come to rest by a gradually declining motion. The 
sudden stopping of the rapid progressive motion of a heavy mass would be 
attended with the destruction of the carriages and machinery ; and even the 
common brakes provided to bring the train to rest should be sparingly used, 
as they are always attended with more or less injury. It must also 
be considered, that any delay at a station produces a greater diminution 
of the average rate of motion when great speed is attained than with a 
slower rate of travelling. If in a trip of thirty miles a speed of thirty 
miles an hour be the rate when actually in motion, and the stoppages 
at the stations, and delay in coming to rest and getting up the speed, amount 
to fifteen minutes, the average speed will be reduced to twenty-four miles an 
hour; the loss of speed being six miles an hour, or one fifth of the regu 
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If in the same trip a speed of ten miles an hour be the rate when in 
motion, and the same delay of fifteen minutes be produced at the stations, 
the average speed will be reduced to about nine miles and a quarter an 
hour; the loss of speed being only three quarters of a mile per hour, or 
about one thirteenth of the actual speed when in motion. 

To develop, therefore, to their full extent, the actual powers of speed of 
railways worked by steam engines, we must wait for the completion of some 
of the great lines of communication now in progress of construction between 
the metropolis and the more distant points of commercial intercourse, and 
for the complete organisation of the traffic and intercourse upon them. 
When that is accomplished arrangements will doubtless be made for despatch 
trains, which will communicate between the termini of the longest lines, 
without any intermediate stoppage. ‘The only indispensable cause of stop- 

) at present, is to take in water and fuel. Now the consumption of 
both of these is in the direct proportion of the amount of the load carried. 
If we can now transport a gross load of fifty tons thirty miles without 
a relay of water and fuel, we could transport twenty-five tons twice that 
distance, or sixty miles, without any relay. But, independently of this, 
nothing can be more easy than to provide, if desirable, tenders sufficiently 
capacious to carry the quantity of water and fuel which would be required 
for the transport of a light despatch train from terminus to terminus of any 
line of railway now projected. 

Seeing the vast amount of national capital which has been, and is about 
to be, absorbed by these enterprises, and the large portion of all classes of 
persons in this country whose well-being will be directly and indirectly 
affected by them, we feel assured that we shall not be regarded as perform- 
ing an unacceptable duty in attempting to unfold, in familiar language, the 
means whereby those great improvements are likely to be effected, and to 
investigate the probable extent to which they may be carried. 

The impelling power of the steam is applied, in the first instance, to drive 
a piston backwards and forwards in a cylinder, which rests in an horizontal 
position on the axle of one pair of the wheels which support the engine. 
The rod of this piston is attached by a joint to a bar which lays hold of an 
arm, called a crank, placed on the axle of another pair of the engine-wheels, 
called the driving or impelling wheels. As the piston is driven through 
the cylinder in each direction, this arm is made to revolve by the bar which 
the piston rod moves. Now, the arm being fixed on the axle of the driv- 
ing wheels so as, in fact, to be part of that axle, when it is made to revolve 
the axle must revolve with it. If the wheels were placed on this axle, like 
the wheels of common road carriages, the effect of this operation would be 
merely to cause the axle to revolve within the naves or boxes of the wheels, 
and the engine with its load would stand still. But, on the contrary, the 
wheels of the engine are firmly keyed upon the axle so as to form one solid 
piece with it. ‘The axle, therefore, cannot revolve without compelling the 
wheels to revolve with it. 

Now if one pair of the wheels which support the engine be in this man- 
her compelled to turn round, either of two things will happen: the engine 
will advance along the road, the tires of the wheels rolling on the surface ; 
or the engine will stand still, the tires of the wheels rubbing on the surface 
of the road. So long, however, as the resistance which holds the engine 
back is less in amount than the resistance which the pressure of the tire on 
the road produces to the rubbing motion, so long will the engine advance 
and the wheels roll. It is found, in practice, that, on a level railway, a load 


amounting to more than twenty times the amount of the pressure on the 
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wheels will be insufficient to stop the progressive motion of the engine, when 
the axle of the wheels is made to revolve by the steam power. 

Each motion of the piston, backwards and forwards in the cylinder 
causes one revolution of the arm driven by the piston rod, and, therefore, 
one revolution of the driving wheels of the engine. This produces a pro- 

essive motion of the train through a distance equal to the circumference 
of the driving wheels. In accomplishing this, the cylinder must then be 
twice filled with steam by the boiler, and, therefore, to propel the train 
through a distance equal to the driving wheels consumes a measure of steam 
equal to twice the capacity of the cylinder. 

But in the successive attitudes into which the revolving arm is thrown, 
the power of the piston-rod upon it is subject to great variation. When the 
elbow forms a right angle the power acts with its full effect; and according as 
the angle of the elbow becomes more extended and obtuse on the one hand, or 
more contracted and acute on the other, the effect of the power is diminished, 
and this diminution is continued until in one extreme position the arm is 
stretched directly against the end of the piston-rod, and in the other it is 
doubled down upon it. In both of these extreme positions the piston loses 
all power over the revolving arm, and therefore for the moment its influence 
in impelling the engine and train is suspended. ‘This happens twice in 
every revolution of the arm. 

Under such circumstances it is evident that the train would be impelled 
with an unequal motion, being urged by starts. Besides this, if, by chance, 
the train should come to rest when the arm is in one of those attitudes in 
which the piston has no power over it, no motion could be produced by the 
engine, and to put it in motion it would be necessary to push the train by 
some external force until the revolving arm should alter its position. 

To avoid this inconvenience a second cylinder and piston are provided to 
drive a second arm, placed on the same axle as the first, but fixed upon it so 
as to be always in a position at right angles to the first. Thus, when the first 
is horizontal, the second is vertical, and vice versa. By this arrangement an 
impelling power is obtained which is very nearly uniform in its action, By 
the relative position of the two arms it will be seen that, at the moment 
when one is in the attitude in which the piston loses all power over it, the 
other is in the plenitude of its energy; and according as the efficiency of 
the latter is diminished, that of the former is increased. By this means the 
sum of the effects of the two pistons on their respective arms is very nearly 
of an invariable amount. Nor is any power lost by this expedient, since the 
combined effect of the two pistons will be equal to that of a single piston of 
twice the magnitude of either, and which in each stroke would consume 
twice the quantity of steam. The measure of steam, therefore, necessary t0 
draw the train through a distance equal to the circumference of the driving 
wheels will be four times the capacity of either cylinder. 

When these preliminary principles are understood, the circumstances which 
determine the speed of the progressive motion will be easily comprehended. 
In the engines which have been generally used for several years on the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway, the impelling wheels have been five feet 
in diameter. The circumference is then 15°7 feet. Each stroke of the 
piston then impels the train over 15:7 feet, and ten strokes carry it the dis- 
tance of 157 feet. The number of strokes necessary to carry the train 4 mile 
will therefore be 336. It isa matter, then, of easy calculation to show, that 
if the piston make 168 strokes per minute, the train will move at the rate 
of 2640 feet per minute, which is equal to thirty miles an hour. | dh 

Assuming for the present that steam can be produced by the boiler ¥! 
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sufficient rapidity to supply the cylinders, let us inquire what are the cir- 
cumstances which place practical limits on the further increase of speed. 
The very rapid reciprocating motion of the pistons, and of every part of the 
working gear and machinery connected with them, is attended with much 
concussion and vibration, and is certainly one of the most formidable sources 
of wear and tear, and therefore of expense, in the locomotive engine. While 
the mechanical connection at present used between the pistons and the 
driving wheels is retained, it is evident that there is only one method of 
obtaining increased speed without increasing the rapidity of this vibration 
of the pistons; and that method is by increasing the diameter of the impel- 
ling wheels. If, instead of being five feet in diameter, the impelling wheels 
had diameters of ten feet, each revolution would carry the train through 
twice the distance; so that with the same number of strokes per minute of 
the piston, the actual speed of the motion would be doubled. Either of two 
advantages would thus be placed at the option of the engineer; increased 
velocity without increased vibration, or the same velocity with greatly dimi- 
nished vibration. 

Why then, it may be asked, has not this very obvious expedient been long 
since resorted to? ‘To answer this, we must bring one or two other points 
under the reader’s attention. 

On a railway the engine and carriages are confined to the rails by ledges, 
called flanges, raised from the inside edges of the tires of the wheels. ‘These 
flanges, when the tires rest upon the rail, descend on the inside below the 
level of the rail; so that if from any cause the wheel acquired a tendency to 
roll off the rail outwards, the flange would immediately press against the in- 
side of the rail, and prevent the escape of the wheel. ‘The same expedient 
being provided on the wheels at both sides, the engine and carriages are 
strictly confined to move upon the rails in the same manner as a thing would 
be compelled to move in a groove. 

For the same reason that a large wheel passes with greater facility than a 
smaller one over any obstacle which comes before it, large wheels on railway 
carriages and engines would be less effectually protected by their flanges 
from escaping from the rails. ‘The rail may be regarded as an obstacle over 
which the flange must roll before the engine or carriages can run off the road. 
Now, in proportion as we enlarge the wheels, it is clear that we facilitate the 
passage of the flanges over the rails, and therefore impair their protective 
power. 

The most fruitful source of railway accidents, and these accidents of a very 
dangerous kind, being the liability of running off the rails, the Directors of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway were excusably cautious in allowing any 
change in their arrangements which appeared to increase this danger, and for 
this reason they have pertinaciously adhered to the five feet wheels. In one 
Instance, we believe, wheels five feet six inches in diameter were placed on an 
engine, and it happened unfortunately to run off the road, the accident being 
attended with loss of life. Although it did not appear that this misfortune 
was Owing to the enlargement of the wheels, still it served to strengthen the 
determination of the board of directors to adhere to the lesser dimension. 

An improvement, however, has been more recently introduced in the con- 
struction of locomotive engines, which has in a great degree, if not altogether, 
removed this ground of objection to augmenting the magnitude of the driv- 
ing wheels. The engines formerly were supported on four wheels. The 
flanges of each pair were therefore indispensable to keep the engines on the 
rails; and it is necessary to observe, that from the operation of the pistons 
on the axle of the driving wheels, these have a greater tendency to run over 
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the rails, than the other wheels of the engine or of any of the carriages, The 
engine builders have now very generally placed these machines on three 
pairs of wheels, two pairs of which are usually of smal] diameter, the pair of 
driving wheels being larger. The axle of the driving wheels is generally 
in the centre. Now it will be evident, on the slightest consideration, that 
with such an arrangement the engine will be kept upon the rails by the 
flanges of the first and last pairs of wheels ; and that those of the middle pair 
need never come into action, unless indeed the rails be so curved as to pro- 
duce a deflection inwards between the first and last wheel; a circumstance 
which very rarely happens on a railway, and when it does, it were better that 
the middle wheel had no flange. . 

It is evident, therefore, that in the ordinary operation of the engines thus 
constructed, the flanges of the driving wheels are unnecessary, and can be 
only useful in the possible case of the fracture of either of the other wheels 
or axles, or in the event of their having a tendency to run over the rail, 

The engine being thus kept upon the rails independently of the driving 
wheels, the objection to their enlargement is removed. * 

Nevertheless, such has been the conservative spirit of directors and en- 
gineers, that notwithstanding the obvious advantage derivable from driving 
wheels of an increased size, the six-wheeled engines recently placed on most 
of the lines have still the five feet driving wheels. In one or two instances 
they have ventured an increase of six inches. On the Great Western Rail- 
way only has the principle of large driving wheels been carried out to its 
full extent. ‘The engines constructed for that line are impelled by wheels 
varying from seven to ten feet in diameter. Of their performance, and, 
indeed, of the circumstances generally of that unique line of railway, we 
shall speak more at large hereafter. 

It must not, however, be inferred, that, with the enlarged wheels, the same 
load can be drawn with the same force of steam; and as this is not a very 
uncommon mistake, it may be worth while here to explain the point. By 
increasing the diameter of the driving wheel, we increase the lever against 
which the power has to act in drawing the load. The lever upon which the 
power acts is the arm or crank placed on the driving axle; the lever against 
which it acts is the lowest spoke of the driving wheel. Now the most ele- 
mentary perceptions in mechanics will enable any one to see that if we in- 
crease the length of the latter lever, the power and the crank remaining 
the same, we must diminish the load in the same proportion. With the same 
force on the piston, and the same length of crank, therefore, a ten feet 
driving wheel will draw only half the gross load which would be drawn by 
a five feet wheel. 

But it will perhaps be asked, how the mere difference of magnitude of 
the wheels can change the actual effect produced by a given amount of the 
moving power? ‘The answer is obvious: no such change of effect 1s pro- 
duced. The actual quantity of steam necessary to transport a given load 
over a given distance is the same, whether we use a five feet wheel or a ten 
feet wheel. Ifa ten feet wheel be used, the load being the same, the resist- 
ance to the force on the piston is doubled, for the reason already explained. 
Therefore the moving force which has to overcome that resistance must be 
doubled; that is, the force of the steam on the piston must be doubled. 
Now this may be done either by doubling the superficial magnitude of the 
piston, or by doubling the pressure of the steam per square inch upon 1t 


* Another advantage of three pair of wheels is, that, in the event of one axle breaking, the engine, 
connected as it is with the tender, will be supported by the other two. The driving axle is very 
liable to fracture, being weakened by the cranks. 
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In either case the quantity of steam consumed in each stroke of the piston 
will be doubled. In the one case it will be twice the measure of steam of 
the same density ; in the other case, it will be the same measure of steam of 
double the density.* Each revolution of the ten feet wheels will, therefore, 
cost as much steam as two revolutions of the five feet wheels. But since 
the circumference of the former is double the circumference of the latter, the 
load is drawn by one revolution of the former the same distance as by two 
revolutions of the latter. ‘Therefore the transport of a given load a given 
distance requires the same power of steam, whatever be the diameter of the 
wheels. If then, in fine, it be asked what is the advantage gained by in- 
creasing the wheels, we answer, in a word, that it enables us to carr light 
loads at very much increased speed without increasing the rapidity of 
vibration of the working parts of the engine. 

The practical experience which we possess already of the working of or- 
dinary locomotive engines has demonstrated that an engine with five feet 
wheels in good working order will draw six first class carriages, each ac- 
commodating twenty passengers, on a tolerably level line of railway, at the 
average rate of thirty miles an hour, supposing no stoppage at stations from 
terminus to terminus. 

The carriages will weigh about three tons each when unloaded. One 
hundred and twenty passengers will weigh about eight tons; and if we allow 
for mails, parcels, and other objects of transport six tons, we shall have 
a gross load of thirty-two tons. ‘The engine, with its tender, water, and 
fuel, may be taken at eighteen tons, which gives a total weight transported 
of fifty tons. 

All other things remaining the same, let us now suppose the five feet 
wheels replaced by ten feet wheels, and for the six carriages a single one 
substituted, which, with its load, shall weigh seven tons. ‘The total weight 
transported will then be reduced to twenty-five tons; the same power will 
move it at double the speed, or sixty miles an hour, except so far as the 
increased resistance of the air may absorb the moving power. ‘The extent 
of this effect has not yet been satisfactorily ascertained by experiment, but 
we have no doubt that some persons who have devoted attention to this 
inquiry have greatly overrated it, while, on the other hand, it has been as 
erroneously disregarded by others. 

It is the opinion of some engineers of considerable practical knowledge, 
that greater durability of the working parts, and increased speed, would be 
better and more effectually obtained by totally changing the nature of the 
mechanical connection by which the force of the piston is conveyed to the 
driving wheels. ‘They contend that the cranks by which the continuity 
of the working axle is broken in two places is a monstrosity in engineering, 
and a complete violation of every principle of sound mechanical science ; 
that the working axle on which the chief part of the weight of the engine 
must be thrown, in order to give the driving wheels sufficient adhesion, is 
thereby rendered the weakest part of the machine; and that this glaring 
error is most clumsily and unmechanically compensated by throwing into 
that axle an enormous weight of metal; that even this is a very imperfect 
remedy for the evil, as is proved by the frequent fracture of the cranked 
axles coming from workshops of the highest character; but above all, that 
the rapid vibration of the piston, slides, and other working parts, which, 
even with the largest practicable driving wheels, is necessary when high 
Velocities are attained, is utterly destructive of the machinery, an incalcu- 


4 The difference of temperature makes a slight difference in the mechanical effect. But this is 
hot considerable, and need not be regarded in practice. 
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lable source of expense, and exposes the public to constant d 
liability to fracture and other accidental derangement. To the i 
the magnitude of the driving wheels there is also an obvious an 
limit. Their unwieldy dimensions and enormous weight woul 

roductive of evils which would much more than counterbalance any benefit 
which could be derived from them, either by increased speed or diminished 
vibration. It is still doubtful how far the ten feet wheels intended to be tried 
on the Great Western Railway will be attended with success; and th 
we have not ourselves great misgivings on the subject, a large m 
the engineering profession is decidedly opposed to them. 

It is contended that the motion of the piston should be considerably 
slower than in the present engines. A slow motion would not only remove 
the present formidable evils arising from the reciprocating motion of the 
working parts, but it would also render the power in other respects more 
effective. Mr. Watt and other eminent practical men held, that a steam. 
engine works with best effect when the speed of the piston does not exceed 
two hundred and forty feet per minute. Now a five feet wheel driven by an 
engine having an eighteen inch stroke would require the piston to be moved 
at the rate of above five hundred feet per minute, to give a progressive motion 
of thirty miles an hour, being more than double the most effective speed. 

Those evils above mentioned which arise from the working axle bein 
weakened by the cranks, have been already attempted to be removed by 
placing the cylinders outside the wheels of the engines, and connecting 
the piston rod with a pin attached to one of the spokes of the wheel. This 
expedient, however, has totally failed; and as the practice has, we believe, 
been on all hands given up, it is not worth while here to occupy our 
limited space with a statement of the reasons of its failure. Meanwhile it 
will be observed, that it in no degree abated the main cause of mischief — 
the rapid vibration of the piston. 

One of the methods by which it has been proposed to render a moderate 
velocity of the pistons compatible with the extreme speed of progressive mo- 
tion, which, having once been enjoyed by the public, has become an indis- 
pensable necessity in railway transit, is to convey the power of the piston to 
the working wheels by tooth and pinion gear. If the practicability of apply- 
ing this species of mechanism, under the peculiar circumstances of the case 
of a locomotive engine, be once admitted, we can hardly discover any 
practical limit to the speed of transit which may be obtained on railways. 
Even now, with all the difficulties and defects of the present mechanism, we 
think that for a light load — say a single carriage carrying the mails with 
their guards or couriers -- sixty miles an hour may be demonstrated to be 
practicable, and even an hundred miles an hour is not altogether beyond the 
sphere of possibility. But once admit the practicability of applying toothed 
gear, and it will be difficult indeed to say where may be the limit of mechan- 
ieal possibility, whatever may be said of the limit which prudence may pre- 
scribe. ; 

In the application of this method, it is proposed to place on the working 
axle a toothed pinion or small wheel, which shall be keyed on so that it can- 
not revolve without causing the axle to revolve with it. The teeth of this 
pinion shall be engaged in those of a larger wheel by which it shall be driven, 
and which, being on a second axle, shall itself be driven by the pistons 0 
the engine. ‘This second axle, not having any other weight to support than 
its own weight and that of the larger wheel just mentioned, may without 
objection or difficulty be constructed with two cranks or arms, to be driven 
by the pistons of the two cylinders as formerly explained. ’ 

Now let us suppose the pinion fixed upon the axle of the working 
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wheels to be eighteen inches diameter, and the larger toothed wheel by 
which it is driven to be four feet six inches in diameter; one revolution of 
the latter will produce three revolutions of the former, end, therefore, three 
revolutions of the driving wheels. But the large-toothed wheel being im- 

lled by cranks on its axle, one revolution of it will be produced by one 
stroke of the pistons; therefore one stroke of the pistons will produce three 
revolutions of the driving wheels, and will therefore cause a progressive 
motion equal to that which would be produced by engines of the present 
construction having wheels three times greater in diameter. 

With six feet working wheels a speed of thirty-six miles an hour would, 
under these circumstances, be produced, if the piston vibrated at the rate of 
fifty-six strokes per minute, whereas in the present engines the same speed 
requires one hundred and sixty-eight strokes per minute. All injurious 
vibration proceeding from the machinery would, in fact, be removed. 

The same motion of the piston which, in the present engines, with six 
feet wheels, produces a speed of thirty-six miles an hour, would, with the 
mechanism above described, other things being the same, produce a speed 
of one hundred and eight miles an hour ! 

Such a mechanical arrangement is so obvious, and founded upon mecha- 
nical principles and expedients so well understood, that it cannot be sup- 

to have escaped the attention of engineers; but its practical application 
as been attended with difficulties so formidable, that hitherto it has been 
unattempted. ‘These difficulties arise chiefly from the necessity of placing 
the cylinders and other machinery on springs, while the axle of the working 
hacks, to which the machinery has to impart motion, must act upon the beak 
and be acted upon by it without the intervention of the springs. ‘Thus the 
machinery partakes of one set of motions and disturbances, the working axle 
moved by the machinery of another. As the locomotive engine is con- 
structed at present, the inconveniences arising from this are avoided, since 
there are no tooth and pinion gear; the unequal motion of the working 
wheels is shared by cranks, piston-rods, and pistons; but there it ends, the 
elasticity of the steam intercepting its effects. 

A contrivance, however, has recently been patented by Mr. T. E. Harrison, 
engineer of the Stanhope and Tyne Railway, for a method of applying 
tooth and pinion gear to locomotive engines. Mr. Harrison connects the 
large-toothed wheel and the axle by which it is turned with the axle of the 
working wheels by means of iron straps, by which both axles are firmly held 
together, and compelled to partake of a common vertical motion; all jolts, 
therefore, received by the action of the driving wheels are equally imparted 
to the cranked axle above them, the effect of which is, that the teeth of the 
large wheel are always equally engaged in those of the pinion; meanwhile 
the general framing supporting the cylinders and other parts of the ma- 
chinery is placed, as usual, on springs, chairs being provided to confine 
laterally both working axles. 

The height occupied by such machinery renders it impracticable, as in 
other locomotive engines, to place the boiler above it on the same carriage. 
The boiler, therefore, with its furnace and appendages, is placed on an 
independent carriage behind the machinery. The pipes which supply steam 
to the cylinders, and reconduct the waste steam to the chimney, are i 
with peculiar joints, which admit of as much longitudinal and lateral play 
as the relative motions of the carriages bearing the machinery and boiler 
require. One of these joints is, in fact, the common telescope joint, and 
the other the ball and socket ; the former permits the two carriages to ap- 
proach to and recede from each other, and the other to vibrate from side to 
L4 
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side in contrary directions, within limits which, though small, are sufficient 
for the circumstances under which such carriages are placed when connected 
together and confined between the rails. 

The removal of the boiler to an independent carriage seriously diminishes 
the weight which rests upon the working wheels, and in applying the ma- 


chine, to draw a heavy train, the adhesion would be insufficient to give 
progressive motion. ‘To obviate this, the wheels of the carriage bearing the 
machinery are coupled, that is, they are united by a bar attached to corres. 
ponding pins placed upon their spokes, so that one pair of wheels cannot 
revolve without at the same time compelling the other pair to revolve. In 
this way the adhesion of both pairs of wheels is brought into action, and the 
weight of the machinery is or may be made sufficiently great to render this 
adhesion proportionate to the load. 

The extreme caution observed by railway engineers and directors in the 
management of these undertakings has hitherto imposed a check, amount- 
ing almost to a dead lock, on the progress of mechanical invention in this 
department. We are not prepared to say that such caution may not have 
been defensible; but whether defensible or not, it has undoubtedly retarded 
the progress of improvement. A conspicuous exception to it, however, is 
presented in the management of the Great Western Railway, which has gone 
so far in the other extreme as to retain, in the circumstances of the strue- 
ture of the road, scarcely a feature in common with other lines of railway , 
throughout the country, and which has ventured most startling departures 
from established usage in the machinery to be worked upon it. As, however, 
we shall notice this enterprise more at large in a future number, we shall now 
merely observe, that among the many other novelties intended to be tried 
upon it is an engine, constructed on the above principles by Messrs. Haw- 
thorn, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. However such experiments may affect 
those who first institute them, they cannot fail to accelerate the progress of 
practical science and to advance the interests of the public. 


{ To be continued. ] 





FLORAL FETES. 


“The genuine life 
That serves the steadfast hours 
Is in the grass beneath, that grows 
Unheeded, and the mute repose 
Of sweetly breathing flowers.” 





One of the most agreeable sympathies of our social character is that 
which prompts us to take interest in tracing the hand of man as directing 
the operations of nature. After long wandering on the trackless mountain, 
with what delight do we perceive the path which indicates the neat 
presence of man, and promises, in its gently sinuous course, to lead us to his 
haunts! The curling smoke, the distant sail, the tinkling of a sheep-bell, 
the bark of a watch-dog, a stream of light seen through a forest glade, are 
the common property of poets and novelists, who would excite this sixth 
sense: but a cultivated flower is the surest, and perhaps the most delightful, 
passport to the source of the social affections. It does not happen to many 
to put this principle to the test; but the new colonist, and the wanderer in 
strange and half inhabited lands, have felt with what superior claim 
blade of travelled grass appeals to their senses over all the wild splendour 0 
the native flower. ‘The rice, the maize, and, still more, the bread-corn 0 
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Europe — let one blade of these domesticated grains present itself to the 
traveller's eye, and the gush of sympathy with his kind will follow the con- 
viction that his fellow-creature hath fostered that humble grass, and the 
most luxuriant and beautiful of the spontaneous productions of nature will 
jose its charm for him. ‘There is something of this feeling at the bottom of 
our love of garden flowers: they possess a moral beauty. Is there not more 
than mere gaiety of colour in the eglantine that climbs the cottage wall ? The 
well-trained flower talks to us of time pleasantly spent, of innocent employ- 
ment, of happiness of minds at ease, and of the joys of home. The dullard ma 
drudge in the ‘ kail garth :’ utility recommends the cultivation of cabbages, 
and a merely animal impulse may prompt to the labours of a garden of the 
useful kind ; but a delight in flowers bespeaks a refinement in taste. The 
mind feels that Nature has given the corolla, with all its endless variety of 
forms, with all its incalculable transitions of hue, for the eye’s pleasure, and, 
as it were, in addition to the plant. What a rebuke to the precisian is the 
gay and holiday attire of the spring flower! Can the Quaker look unmoved 
on those petals, which, if Nature belonged to the Society of Friends, might 
have smiled soberly in one suit of russet, but which wear the livery of light, 
whose children they are? Morning dips them in her saffron dews ; Evening 
kisses them with crimson lips; and the warm gaze of Noon draws forth their 
blushes. There is not a tint upon those transient forms that has not travelled 
millions of millions of miles to improve their beauty. Theirs is the prism 
that first decomposed light, and spread its several rays around themselves ; 
theirs is the subtle chemistry that detected the principle of life in light, and 
taught them to recoil from darkness, as from the touch of death. “ Dry up 
the waters, destroy the earth, be the air abolished: give us light, and we 
will live.” 

It is to the pleasures of the flower-garden, more than to the uses of the 
roots and fruits it bears, that we are inclined to attribute the good that 
gardens work among a people. How unerring an index of the character of 
its inmate is the outward appearance of the cottage and the garden! Among 
all classes of persons, and at every period of life, the state of mind and the 
affections may be'gauged by the effect of'a simple flower upon our sympathies. 

“ The virgin has her image in the rose,” says Ariosto; and every period 
of life, as well as every passion and feeling, has its floral emblem. The 
powerful appeal which these make to the sympathies supplies the pabulum 
of poetic imagery in all languages. 

“ Harde is hys herte that loveth noughte 
In Méy, when all this cheere is wroughte.” 


And, again, the flowers have their full share of enjoyment. Who will mot sub- 
scribe to Wordsworth’s creed ? — 


« And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 


In the full harmony of this mutual happiness we have lived for the last 
three months. May sprang to us out of the arms of Winter, and for more 
than half her days was the genuine May of the poets. 


“ Lord, how all creatures laugh’d when they her spied, 
And leap’d and danced as they had ravish’d been.” 


Her smiles were chilled by Jagging frosts; and she literally wept in the 
lap of June; yet never was there a season wherein the flowers were 
more lush, more rich, more redolent of odours. The tall trees, indeed, 
suffered severely, The marks of Winter’s icy hand are even yet visible 
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on the Jlex, and other trees, that should wear year-long green. ; 

and other gardens: every where, indeed, the seetioden Ait oa — 
father and refused their name;” but the meadows, the commons, the 
hedge-rows, the river banks, the woody covers, and even the arid places, 
teemed with life and beauty. Nature’s husbandry was clinging frost, bind. 
ing the earth to stone; then lavish rains, till every clod was saturated with 
the generative moisture ; then drying, pulverising winds; and then « 
Nature’s second course,” those gentle showers that fall on the soft 
like oil-drops on the fleece. ‘To these, a fit accompaniment, 


great 
earth 


“ Mollior arboreis sibilat aura comis, 


and the clear blue sky— 
‘“* Largo, diffuso lumine, ridet ; 
« And then becometh the ground so proud, 
That it wold have a newé shroude, 
And maketh so queint his robe and faire, 
And it had hewes a hundred payre 
Of grasse and flouris Inde at ers, 
And many hewes full diverse.” 


Last came the unscreened sun in all his fervour; and this transition hus. 
bandry has been kept up until, on hill and plain, the “air is odour, and 
green earth one shower of blossoms;” till all nature bursts forth in one song 
of praise and love; as at Vaucluse of old. 

“ L’acque parlan d'amore e |’ aura e i rami 
Egli Augelletti, e i fiori e l’erba, 
Tutti insieme.” 
Thus it is in the fields) The gardens,— 


* On whose banks, 
Bedew'd with nectar and celestial songs, 
Eternal roses grow and hyacinth, 

And fruits of golden rind,”— 


seemed doomed to suffer, till science came to the aid of nature, and averted 
the threatened destruction. Several valuable lessons were taught the gar- 
dener by the cold east winds and extreme frost of the last winter, especially 
concerning the stove and the green-house ; yet even when the outward air 
was more than twenty degrees below the freezing point, care and skill 
preteens the plants, and, as we learn from Mr. Fowler of Temple Bar, a 
eat of sixty-five degrees was unceasingly sustained in all the conservatories 
heated with his warm-water apparatus. Great was the devastation wrought in 
the superb conservatories at Sion House ; in the new buildings at Chatsworth; 
at the fhagnificent green-house of the Grange, Lord Ashburton’s ; at Bretton 
Hall, Mr. Thomas Wentworth Beaumont’s; and wherever ranges of glass, 
many thousand feet in extent, are intrusted to the custody of curvilinear 
roofs composed of iron frames: at every contraction or expansion of the 
metal, crash goes the fragile tenant, and, if walls could speak, we might hear 
woeful tales of vegetable suffering in those proud domes, between December 
last and the present month of July. In humbler tenements, beneath wood- 
framed roofs, however, the inmates of the stove and green-house have p 
the winter in health, and, we hope, happiness, to the full extent of their ca- 
pability of enjoyment. It is a joy to live; and, if we doubt they feel it, let 
us regard their struggles against death, their sufferings in sickness, their 
deep sense of attention, and their delicate sensibility to neglect. 
he severity of the winter called forth corresponding exertions on the part 
of the gardener, with what result is best proved by a flower-shows W 
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have taken a during the last three months at Chiswick, Beulah S 
Cremorne House, and other places. ‘The fétes of the Horticultural Society 
have been splendid in themselves, and rendered more so by the attendance 
of all that is beautiful, and noble, and elegant in the metropolis. On 
such occasions the gardens looked like those Elysian fields of which Dante 
sings; : “hg ‘ie cage" 
« Cosi or quinci, or quindi rimirando 
Vidi in una fiorita e verde piaggia 
Gente che d’amor givan ragionando.” 


Not that we pretend to penetrate the subject of such conversations; in- 
deed at the last meeting, 13th July, Cowley might have said again, — 


«“ Methinks I see great Dioclesian walk 
In the Salonian garden’s noble shade, 
Which by his own imperial hands was made ; 
I see him smile, methinks, as he doth talk 
With the Ambassadors,” — 


many of whom were present, although not sent 


“ in vain 
To woo him to a throne again,” 





London, and its highest class of society, are never seen to more advantage 
than on three days of the year, when they visit the Gardens of the Horti- 
cultural Society. The grounds are laid out féte-wise ; there is a festive riant 
air about their arrangement, which is calculated to combine utility with or- 
nament. The trees, ‘some glossy leaved and shining in the sun,” are 
planted in groups, not only with a view to picturesque effect, but to famil 

relations: few individuals are exactly fellowed, but several species of the 
same genus occur in banks and clumps, and then some stately solitary tree, 


« The sycamore oft musical with bees,” 


the American oak, the beech, the elm, the poplar, or the birch. The gardens 
are yet too youthful to boast the oak or cedar in their majesty, but the lawn 
is dotted over and the winding walks are lined with shrubs of every climate, 
bearing flowers of every hue, and here and there rise 


‘¢ Springs of roses intermixed with myrtle.” 


The exotic standards suffered severely during the winter, and many trees 
of great rarity, if not unique in England, perished. The walls are clothed 
with rare, curious, and foreign plants, but the familiar creepers are not 
neglected, and we find, 
——* Juxuriant above all, 
The jasmine throwing wide her elegant sweets.” 


Such are the gardens, and the visitors look like the parties in Watteau’s 
pictures as they converse in groups, or promenade in larger bodies, or collect 
in masses round the military bands, who are to afford 


‘¢ Music for the flowers to grow to ;” 
Nor is this, by any means, the smallest portion of the entertainment, — 


«¢ Dilletevol’ suone 
Faceano intorno I'aria tintinnire 
+ . . . - , 
D'armonia dolce, e di concerti buoni.’ 


The fétes of this season have been remarkably auspicious »— not a shower 
on either of the three days; and as the heavens were favourable, so the 
company was numerous. ‘The promenades reminded us of the Ranelagh 
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of old days, or of the Spring Gardens at Vauxhall in the days of Pepys, or 


of Kensington in later times, — 


« Alike, but yet how different !” 


Ranelagh, Kensington, and Vauxhall were places of amusement alone 
The Chiswick Gardens unite recreation, rational pleasure, and scientific ins 
struction. It is now thirty years since the establishment of the Horticultural 
Society of London; and, during that period, what immense progress has 
been made in the arts to which it ministers—the introduction of new and 
valuable plants, the production of infinitely improved fruits, and the culti- 
vation of the most exquisite flowers! ‘The taste has spread from the nucleus 
of the Society’s apartments, in Regent Street, to the confines of the king- 
dom. Every town and village has its horticultural society, its floricultural 
exhibition. ‘The amateur has a new source of pleasure, the gentleman's 
gardener a new stimulus to ambition, and the cottager a new motive for a 
healthful and innocent occupation. ‘These are the contests of peace; and 
where they can be conducted as at Chiswick, their triumphs far outweigh 
the trophies of war. : 
We have seen plans for green-houses, &c. prepared from drawings by the 
Duke of Northumberland; and it appears from a practical work on this 
subject, just published by Mr. Thompson, formerly his Grace’s gardener, 
that all the horticultural works at Sion are dictated by his Grace’s taste, 
and the drawings supplied for them by his own hand. We are the more 
inclined to believe this from the rigorous exclusiveness with which the Duke 
keeps his gardens to himself: he has not only the proprietor’s, but the artist’s 
fear ; visitors would not only see his fruit, and carry off the scent of his 
flowers, but might even appropriate his plans. ‘This fact accounts, no 
doubt, for the hermetical seal placed upon the gates of Sion Gardens. 
The fruits and flowers of that most dignified of conservatories seldom, if 
ever, make their appearance at the Chiswick fétes. Mrs. Marryatt and 
Mrs. Lawrence, Sigismund Rucker, Esqg., Mr. Labouchere, Capt. Foster, 
Sir E. Antrobus, A. Palmer, Esq., G. Harrison, Esq., Mrs. Rothschild, Lady 
Clarke, Earl de Grey, J. Guest, Esq., C. Ranken, Esq., the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, C. Barclay, Esq., W. Gambier, Esq., V. Maubert, Esq., Sir P. G. 
Egerton, E. Durant, Esq., &c., are among the most constant in the contest. 
A. Knight, Esq. was the late, and the Duke of Devonshire is the present, 
President of the Society, which is increasing in importance every day. Its 
extensive influence cannot be doubted when we consider that its visitors 
average 5000 at each féte—that they are select and influential in their 
turn —that the flowers are sent not only from the stoves and hothouses 
and conservatories of noblemen and gentlemen (and we must add lady) 
amateurs, sometimes from places at a great distance from London; but 
that nurserymen by profession send thither, as in the case of Messrs. Lu- 
combe and Pince of Exeter, the best of their productions. ‘The amateurs 
succeed best in the succulent and hardy plants; the professional gardener, 
as the Messrs. Loddige, of Hackney, Mr. Glenny, the Messrs. Rollison, 
and others, rear the rarest exotics, and send specimens sometimes of extreme 
value: the Gongora atropurpurea, for instance, first exhibited by the Messrs. 
Loddige some years ago, was valued on its appearance at 400/. Colley and 
Hill, Gaines, Buck, Milne, Cock, Groom (whose tulips by the way defy the 
world), and others, all struggle to produce some striking novelty at every 
fete. Thus are combined the wealth and means of the amateur, the skill of 
his gardener, the ambitien and interest of the nurserymen, and the science 
of such men as Dr. Lindley, the accomplished secretary, as well as those 
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fellows of the Society who have made botany, as well as horticulture, their 
uliar care. 

Hence, perhaps, the peculiar interest of these exhibitions. They present 
us with the largest collection of the rarest plants, or of the commoner kinds 
in the finest condition ; the distribution of prizes excites a spirit of emulation 
among the exhibiters ; gardeners, amateur and professionals, are gathered 
together from different quarters, and consorted with botanists and persons of 
natural and cultivated taste; the practical and the theoretical improve each 
other ; and the whole falls with immense influence on the minor societies in 
the country, and on individuals, who are thus induced to pursue to its end 
a study which hitherto they had considered merely as an amusement. Who- 
ever plants a tree confers a benefit on posterity; and, in a less degree, he 
who introduces a new fruit, or acclimates a flower, is entitled to the thanks 
of his contemporaries. 

The most splendid pines have been produced this season from the 
gardens of Lord Rolle. Mr. Pratt, the gardener of G. Harrison, Ksq., has 
exhibited magnificent melons, of exquisite flavour. 


«A bough of fairest fruit, that downy smiled, 
New gather’d, and ambrosial smell diffused,” 


was the true description of a most rich raceme of grapes from Mr. Bevan’s 
garden, exhibited at ‘the last féte. It would be impossible to trace to their 
native beds the multitude of improved strawberries, cherries, cucumbers, 
&e. under which the tables have groaned. 

Of flowers, the families of the Melocactus and Echinocactus have been 
familiarised to us in all the eccentric shapes of the plants, and in all the 
singular beauties of the flower. Of the orchideous plants during the last 
three years, we have been introduced to hundreds of the strangest forms in 
all the elegant variety for which the Oncidium, Gongora, Ecropina, Catleya, 
Rodriguezia, Brassia, Captospermum, Coleonema, Peristera, Aérophera, 
Cirrhea, Cyenoches, Stanhopea, Stylidium, Hunleya, and many other ge- 
nera, in their innumerable species are remarkable. 

We have not noticed many novelties beyond a few no way remarkable 
seedlings in the Liliacese; but in Erica, in Cactus, in the Fuchsia, in the 
Verbena, the Pelargonium, and other plants of rich and varied flower, the 
novelties are incalculable and the improvements marked. The necessities 
of exotics are better understood, and in the stove and the greenhouse they are 
better accommodated, but much remains to be done; and to this end the 
architect, the engineer, the gardener, and the chemist should consult in 
common. In the open air, the chemistry of the soil is more attended to; 
and the numerous experiments now in progress to detect the colouring 
matter in plants, bid fair to throw a new light on that most curious and in- 
teresting part of their physiology. The inhabitant of London whose taste 
is that way turned has admirable opportunities for experiment at Kew, at 
Chelsea, at Chiswick ; and we are told of a scheme for extending this enjoy- 
ment by enclosing and appropriating to the purposes of a botanical garden 

a large central portion of the Regent’s Park. The Messrs. Loddige, the 
- Messrs. Rollison, Mr. Glenny, Mr. Groom, and the Horticultural Society, 
seem not only willing but anxious to open their stores to the amateur; and 
a general taste for the pursuit is spreading everywhere. It is to this spirit 
that we dedicate these random observations, which will answer our end if 
they have the effect of sustaining a sinking spirit, or stimulating a latent 
desire, or encouraging the consistent amateur in his career. 
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FORTIFICATIONS OF THE SELENITES. 


Some years ago, M. Gruithuysen, a German astronomer, who directed his 
labours to a minute examination of the surface of our satellite, announced 
that he had ascertained the existence of places guarded b strong forts, and 
enclosed by lines of circumvallation indicating no Nennniaee progress in 
the art of war among the Selenites! 

It is known that the moon, as she makes her monthly circuit round the 
earth, continually turns towards us the same hemisphere ; the consequence of 
which is, that there is one half of her surface which we are never permitted 
to behold, while the other half, when illuminated, is ever in view. It was 
near the centre of this visible hemisphere that M. Gruithuysen observed 
appearances which he conceived to possess too much regularity of form, 
magnitude, and arrangement to allow of the supposition that they were 
natural inequalities of surface, and which he therefore concluded to be 
artificial formations; and from their general appearance, he conceived there 
were sufficient grounds for believing them to be a system of extensive 
fortifications ! 

This conjecture was not thought too visionary to be worthy of the serious 
attention of other observers among his countrymen; and recently Professor 
Madler of Berlin has made a communication to the Institute of France 
on the subject, in which he gives the results of his examination of the region 
of the supposed fortifications, with the great refractor of the Berlin observ- 
atory, ‘This instrument has a focal length of about fourteen feet, and bears 
a magnifying power of from five to six hundred, with a perfect distinctness 
of the image. M. Madler states that the appearances taken for forts by 
M. Gruithuysen are merely chains of hills of very regular outline ranged 
in parallel directions, forming narrow valleys. When the sun’s light glances 
obliquely on these, so as to cause the shadow of one chain to fall upon 
the side of the adjacent chain about half way between their base and sum- 
mit, the irregularities of the bases of the hills are concealed, and they have 
the regular and uniform appearance of parallel entrenchments, with dykes 
intervening, which formed the ground of M. Gruithuysen’s conjecture. 
When the light falls into the valleys, however, the irregular sinuosities of the 
bases of the hills are rendered distinctly observable. 

We had occasion lately * to bring under the attention of our readers 
those beautiful provisions in the several planets, by which, like the earth, 
they are fitted for the dwelling-places of creatures having the same natural 
wants, and susceptible of the same physical pleasures and intellectual enjoy- 
ments, as ourselves, The conjectures of M. Gruithuysen suggest a like 
inquiry as to the moon; which, as it is the nearest object in the universe 
to the earth, placed most immediately under our observation, and with whose 
physical characters we are best acquainted, is in this respect unquestionably 
an interesting subject of speculation. 

The question whether the moon is inhabited by creatures having any 
analogy to the occupants of our globe, might be expected to be solved b 
immediate observation of the surface of our satellite by telescopic aid, it 
requires little argument, however, to show that the space-penetrating power 
of the telescope must be vastly increased ere we can hope to obtain byit direct 
evidence on this question, The moon is a globe two thousand miles 10 


* See Monthly Chronicle, vol i, p, 101. 














diameter, and therefore about six thousand three hundred miles in circeum- 
ference. The actual extent from side to side of her visible hemisphere is about 
three thousand one hundred and fifty miles. If her entire width be con« 
ceived to be divided into two thousand parts, one of these parts, taken near 
her centre, would therefore be a mile in length; but if taken towards her edges, 
it would be more than a mile, in consequence of the obliquity of the surface 
to the line of vision causing distances to be foreshortened. ‘The width of 
the moon, expressed in parts of a degree, is nearly two thousand seconds; 
so that a portion of the lunar disc near the centre measuring one second of 
a degree corresponds to a mile on her surface. Now the most powerful 
telescopes hitherto constructed do not enable us to see distinctly an object 
whose visual magnitude is so small as one second. It therefore follows 
that an object — say a town —on the moon, measuring a mile across in 
each direction, would be too small to be discerned by any aid which tele- 
scopes have yet supplied. 

In the absence then of direct proof, let us see how far analogy lends coun+ 
tenance to the supposition that the moon is the habitation of a race of beings 
like those to whom the earth is appropriated; and to decide this question, it is 
only necessary to ascertain whether it is fitted to supply the wants of such 
beings. Ifupon due consideration of the physical circumstances connected 
with the position and motions of the moon, we find that, like the planets, it is 
supplied with all those conveniences and luxuries which render our earth so 
grateful an abode,—if we find it supplied with a fresh and balmy atmo- 
sphere, — with clouds to mitigate the ant of sunshine, and agreeably vary 
the aspect of the firmament—with fresh and limpid waters — with seas, to be 
the high roads of nations —with pleasant successions of seasons—with mo+ 
derate vicissitudes of temperature —with intervals of night and day, affording 
convenient periods of labour and repose; if we find all this, we cannot 
hesitate to conclude that an habitation so built, so ventilated, so warmed, and 
so furnished, has been designed for the dwelling-place of creatures like those 
to whose use the earth has been assigned. 

If the moon be examined for any length of time with the aid of the most 
ordinary telescopes, the observer cannot fail to be struck with the unalterable 
character of the outlines of light and shade upon her surface. ‘These are so 
distinct and well defined, that they may be delineated with great exactness ; 
and a map exhibiting their appearance at any one time will continue at all 
times to exhibit that appearance with the same fidelity and precision. 

The first inference which this remarkable circumstance forces upon us 
is that the same side of the moon is always turned towards us, and conse- 
quently that, as she moves round us, she must at the same time, and with a 
corresponding velocity, turn round her own axis; since, if she did not, she 
would successively present herself to us under every possible aspect. Since, 
therefore, she moves round us in about twenty-seven days and eight hours, 
she must turn once on her own axis in that time. But her days and nights 
being regulated by that motion, it follows that the alternations of light and 
darkness on her surface are at intervals nearly fourteen times longer than 
ours. Her inhabitants would then enjoy three hundred and twenty-eight 
hours day, followed by three hundred and twenty-eight hours night! 

The second consequence into which we are driven by the unvarying features 
of the moon’s surface is, that there are no clouds suspended around her, as is 
the case with the earth and planets; since, if clouds existed, they would more 
or less conceal her surface, and would, by continually shifting, cause a vari- 
ation in the lights and shadows, which variation we do not observe. Besides 


this, the outlines of light and shade observed on the moon are sharp and well 
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defined, and have forms and varieties totally inconsistent with the effects of 
clouds. The non-existence of clouds either proves the non-existence of an 
atmosphere capable of supporting them, or the non-existence of water capable 
of producing them. 

The presence of any considerable collections of water, such as oceans or 
seas, on the moon’s surface, would be detected by a variety of telescopic 
tests. One of these would be the unbroken level which their surface would 
necessarily preserve. ‘There are some portions of the surface which present 
so even an appearance, that they were long taken for seas *; but as the 
power of the telescope has been augmented, this supposition has been over. 
turned; and we may now consider it to be conclusively established that 
there are no indications whatever of water on the moon. 

If the non-existence of water be admitted, the absence of clouds is no 

roof of the non-existence of an atmosphere. The question, therefore, 
whether the moon is, like the earth and planets, supplied with that indis- 
pensable concomitant of an animal and vegetable world, must be decided by 
other tests. 

When an object is viewed through any transparent body not bounded by 
parallel plane surfaces, like those of window glass, it is distorted in form 
and position; and if the body be not perfectly transparent (and no known 
body in nature is so), the object viewed through it is seen with diminished 
brightness. 

Since stars of every degree of magnitude and splendour pass continually 
behind the moon as she moves through the firmament, and as the sun is be- 
hind her in a solar eclipse, this test has been applied by astronomical observers 
to decide the question as to her atmosphere. If the moon have an atmo- 
sphere, it must impair the brilliancy of a star seen through it. Stars, 
therefore, as they approach the edge of the moon, and just before the mo- 
ment of their occultation by the body of the moon, have been examined, 
and no diminution of their brightness has been observed. 

If an atmosphere surrounded the moon, a star seen through it would be 
distorted from its true position, so as to be visible when actually behind the 
moon. The effect of this would be, that the length of time during which 
any star would be concealed by the moon would be Zess than it would be if 
the moon had no atmosphere. Now the length of time during which a star 
would be concealed by the body of the moon, supposing the latter to have 
no atmosphere, can be calculated with the most extreme precision. On 
comparing the time thus calculated with the actual time during which the 
star is concealed, they are always found to be the same. Hence it 1s n- 
ferred that the atmosphere of the moon, if it have any, must be so attenu- 
ated as not to produce any discoverable effect on the position of a star seen 
through: it. But it would produce an observable effect, if it were a thousand 
times less dense than that of the earth. 

The earth’s atmosphere supports a column of about thirty inches of mer- 
cury. If the moon have an atmosphere at all, it must be so light that it 
cannot support the thirtieth of an inch of mercury. It would require 4 
very perfect air-pump to produce such a degree of rarefaction under a re- 
ceiver; and such an atmosphere would, so far as regards all the phenomena 
of animal and vegetable life, be a vacuum. 

The character of the entire surface of the moon, so far as telescopic power 
has made it known to us, is just what might be expected in a world de- 
prived of air and water, and of the tribe of beings to whose life these are 


* Such as the regions called Lacus Hyperboreus, Lacus Niger, Mare Mortuum, Mare Crisium, 
Mare Imbrium, &c. &c. 
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. This most inhospitable planet exhibits a wide waste of surface, 
diversified by nothing but its lofty mountains and cavernous valleys. Chains 
of mountains and insulated hills are spread over every part of the surface, 
and lift their menacing and precipitous sides frequently to the height of five 

rpendicular miles. In many places huge masses of rock spring directly 
fom the plane, and carry their peaked summits to the altitude of twenty 
thousand feet. Nor is the extent of the bases of these stupendous eminences 
less astounding than their heights. ‘The diameters of the bases of several 
detached hills of this kind, which measure five miles in height, vary from 
twenty-four to forty-six miles ! 

But the circumstance which deprives the moon’s surface of every trace of 
analogy with that of the earth, is the enormous circular cavities which are 
found in every part of it. Some of these caverns are four miles in depth 
and forty in diameter! ‘Their edge is generally defended by a high natural 
wall. Frequently a conical mountain rises to a considerable height from 
the bottom of this dark circular hole. The top of this cone is rendered 
visible when the rays of the sun fall directly into the cavern. 

This internal conical mountain has sometimes a circular cavity in its 
apex, like the crater of a volcano. 

The whole surface of the moon, at least that part of it presented to our 
view, is thus one unvaried craggy and cavernous country, compared with 
which the most precipitous of our Alpine districts are tame and low. The 
prevailing form of the insulated selenite hills is striking, being almost inva- 
riably of an exactly circular or cupped shape at their summits. The cups 
have generally a flat bottom of vast extent, from the centre of which rises 
a smaller conical hill, similar to that already described as rising from the 
bottoms of the caverns which are observed on the planes. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that these circumstances present the true volcanic cha- 
racter in its highest perfection. Such would be the appearance of the crater 
of Vesuvius, and the volcanic districts of the Puy de Dome, seen from a 
sufficient distance. Sir John Herschel * has observed, in some of the more 
conspicuous selenite mountains, marks decisive of volcanic stratification 
produced by successive deposits of ejected matter. He also states, that 
notwithstanding the absence of all present traces of water on our satellite, 
there are extensive regions which have appearances of an alluvial character. 

The provision which gives to the several planets the grateful returns of 
the seasons is denied to the moon, and accordingly not a trace can be dis- 
covered on her surface of the slightest variation which can be ascribed to 
change of season. 

Tf, then, the moon be the habitation of living things, they must be con- 
stituted with functions very different from all those which characterise the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms of the earth. In the absence of an atmo- 
sphere, the Selenites cannot of course be respiratory animals. Sound, which 
depends on air for its production and conveyance, there can be none. 
Speech and hearing would therefore be useless faculties. 

No azure firmament offers its mild tint to the eye of the Selenite. The 
blue of our sky is the proper colour of our atmosphere.t In the absence 
of an atmosphere, the firmament of the moon is one eternal and unvaried 
black, through which the glowing orb of the sun holds its solitary way, 
vainly endeavouring to diffuse brightness beyond the edge of his own disc. 

n the arid and ungrateful waste beneath, his genial rays fall in vain, — 
nO atmosphere is present to collect, retain, and diffuse their warmth ; 
and if they fail to sustain animal and vegetable life on the summits of our 


* See Herschel’s Astronomy, p. 229. ¢ See Vol. i. p. 107. 
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Alps and Andes, merely because of the rarefied state of the atmosphere at 
those heights, how much more ineffectual must they be in the absence of 
any atmosphere whatever ? 

Seeing, then, that while we find on all the planets the same provisions to 
fit them for the dwelling-places of creatures like ourselves, and these pro- 
visions supplied in the same manner, and to the same extent; and, on the 
contrary, finding all of those arrangements, without one exception, denied 
to the moon,—we must, in the absence of any direct evidence on this 
question, come to the conclusion that our satellite is a barren uninhabited 
waste, playing doubtless some necessary part in the creation, but not the 
higher one assigned to the earth and planets; that it is, in fine, a desert 
rock, rearing its naked head in the wide ocean of space, unappropriated 
to and unfitted for the resting-place of any living thing. 





PROGRESS OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Next to the popularity, in current literature, of novels and romances, 
comes that of the narratives of travellers. ‘This class of books combines 
the stimulus of strangeness with the satisfaction of acquiring information; 
and, except with the critical, requires but a slight degree of mental labour. 
The enjoyment is of that sort which is generally produced by the blending 
of identity with dissimilarity. We read of tribes or nations whose manners, 
customs, and laws, their peculiar modes of thought, their morale and their 
religious ceremonies, exhibit a curious diversity from our own, while in and 
through all are touching traces of the fact that “we have, all of us, one 
human heart.” It seldom occurs to us that the means for such gratification 
exist amongst ourselves; and that it may be combined with not only the 
acquisition of knowledge, but also with the higher gratifications of benefi- 
cence and justice. ‘Those who, in the very heart of a civilised community, 
suffer under the privation of a sense — the blind, the deaf-mutes — have pe- 
culiarities not less striking than what often constitute the characteristics of a 
remote tribe, or a distinct race; and may be studied with an interest not less 
lively, with advantages not less important. The privation of a sense affects 
the whole intellectual and moral being not less markedly than the divers!- 
ties of climate and civilisation. It creates a host of differences. That each 
of these differences must needs be a defect, is a very hasty and superficial 
conclusion. When that is really the case, we yet gain something by know- 
ing accurately what they are. The subject is not to be dismissed, in an 
age like the present, by summarily treating it as only relating toa calamity 
for charity to mitigate. 

Blindness from infancy is more common than that degree of connate deaf- 
ness which precludes any acquisition of speech in the usual mode. The 
general proportion is about three to two. But while blindness closes the 
noblest and most delightful inlet of natural influences upon the soul, its sub- 
ject is much less isolated from the common social influences than are the 
deaf and dumb. Accordingly, the barriers across the path towards a posi- 
tion in society are less formidable. Some even of the born blind, and 
more of the blind from childhood, have left their names inscribed on the 
roll of philosophical or literary celebrity. The deaf and dumb have not yet 
had their Saunderson. The systematic education of the blind is a more 
recent enterprise than the instruction of the deaf and dumb; but its pre 
gress has been more rapid. Embossed printing is already beginning #6 
enable the former to have the contents of a library at their fingers’ ends ; 
the picture dictionary, for the latter, has not yet made its appearance. 
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Oral language is a bridge over the gulf between society and the blind. 
Enjoying the facilities of speech, they are also affected by its convention- 
alisms. ‘They have their ample share of the common danger of substitutin 
words for things, and phrases for wisdom. Hence they have, generally, less 
of originality, of individuality — they are less of a “ peculiar people” than 
the deaf and dumb, of whom nevertheless, or rather, perhaps, of whom 
therefore, they have taken precedence in the march of society. 

As a class, however, the deaf and dumb have recently made a step on- 
wards, which is of a remarkable description. ‘They have formed an insti- 
tution of their own, and fairly placed themselves before the world as its 
originators and advocates. ‘They have made themselves a section of that 
one compound of multifarious elements, the public, and challenged for the 
objects of this institution a place amongst the many claims on its attention, 
The institution to which we refer is called “ The Charitable and Provident 
Society for the Deaf and Dumb.” But the peculiarity which most strikes 
us is not in the objects, so much as in the formation of the society and the 
agency for its management and promotion. It sprang from the commisera- 
tion of the better educated and more fortunate of the class for their less 
favoured companions in privation. Hitherto it has been almost unknown 
beyond the deaf and dumb themselves, and those connected with them by 
the closest social ties; ‘They have taken the lead; and their conduct, while 
predominant in numbers and direction, has been alike creditable to their 
intelligence and their sympathies. ‘They hold regular business meetings, 
and have had two public dinners in connection with the purposes of the 
Society.* At one of these the writer of this article was present. It was a 
scene alike strange and interesting. Eight or ten stewards, of whom not 
more than two or three could hear, received the visitors, superintended the 
arrangements, and performed all the courteous functions of their office, with 
a graceful skill that showed how soon a quick eye may make up for long habi- 
tude. The chair was to have been taken by J. W. Lowe, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
a conveyancing barrister, of skill and practice in his profession, and who is 
himself, by that profession, as well as by the energy and attainments of a 
well cultivated mind, a living monument of the social progress of the 
class to which he belongs; for he too is deaf and dumb, and the first 
instance of a call to the bar of any person affected by that privation, Cir- 


* What these are may be best stated in an extract from the prospectus :— 

“ This Society was instituted in London in the year 1836, under the name of the Watson Society. ! 
One of its objects is to grant small annual pensions to those persons, among the poor, who were 
either born deaf, or lost their hearing before the age of ten years, and who shall have attained the 
age of sixty years, or who shall have become so infirm as to be ineapable of obtaining their liveli- 
hood by following their occupations. Independently of the ordinary claims to charity, this class 
of aged and infirm persons appear to be highly deserving of public bounty, when it is considered 
that, in many instances, they have not only applied their hard-earned wages for their own mainte- 
nance, but have even aided in the support of their aged parents. It may be here remarked, that 
the rate of their wages, and consequently the amount of their earnings, generally begin to decline 
after they reach the age of fifty or fifty-five years, principally from the decay of that bodily strength 
which is so much required by the manual labourer, and in which they are excelled by their youthful 
Competitors. It is also a most lamentable fact, that many of the deaf and dumb, from their inability 
to provide for themselves, and the poverty of their friends, are compelled to seek refuge in work- 
‘ouses, which their peculiar infirmities render it desirable they should avoid. 

“ Another, and a very important object of this Society, is to encourage industrious and provident 
habits among deaf and dumb workmen, by conferring further advantages on those who shall con- 
tribute periodical sums in support of this Society; such as the right of priority in receiving pen- 
sions, and the benefit of some yearly allowance upon their contributions, should the funds of the 
Society permit, with a discretionary power to regulate the disposal of such contributions at their 
— annual meetings, subject to the approval of the Society when in general meeting assembled.” 
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' That name was adopted out of respect to the memory of the late Dr, Watson, teacher of th 
and Dumb. 
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cumstances having prevented Mr. Lowe’s arrival at the hour for which 
dinner had been announced, Mr. J. Hamilton, one of the deaf and dum) 
teachers at the asylum, was invited to preside, which he did with the ability 
of a practised chairman. Of about one hundred and twenty persons who 
dined, a considerable majority were deaf and dumb. The toasts were an- 
nounced both by words and signs; the chairman having, like many others, 
so well profited by the artificial faculty of speech cultivated at the Kent 
Road Establishment, as to render his enunciation very intelligible to others, 
however inaudible to himself. The loyal toasts, were drunk with loyal 
shouts —wnusual honours; and probably for no sovereign in the world, 
save the young Queen of these realms, have the dumb yet spoken, in the 
unison of loud plaudits, as on that day. ‘The meeting was then addressed 
by several persons in succession, of whom there was only one that did not 
belong to the class by which the meeting was summoned. Some of these 
addresses were prepared in writing (as occasionally happens in other cases), 
and after being enunciated by the authors, were re-delivered in the mode of 
expression more natural to the parties. In other instances the appeals were 
plainly unpremeditated. They are unrecorded — who could report them? 
But the remembrance of the scene and the effect is indelible in the minds 
of those by whom it was witnessed. ‘The language of signs has an incon- 
ceivable eloquence of its own. ‘The gesticulation of the deaf and dumb is 
abundant, vehement, yet often very graceful, perhaps more like the panto- 
mime-acting of the Italians than any thing else in the known world. They 
have a freedom and boldness of movement rarely seen in public speakers. 
To the excitement of any public assemblage they are peculiarly susceptible; 
of course eminently so to that of a meeting of their own, and for a purpose 
which appeals strongly to their feelings. A verbal version of the reply of one 
of the dumb stewards (Mr. West) to the compliments of the meeting, was 
inserted in the Morning Chronicle, of 28th June, in the only account of the 
meeting which has appeared. It is not a discreditable composition, but 
cold, bald, and dry, compared with his own gesticulatory delivery. Livery 
description became pictorial attitude or movement, and every implied feeling 
was impressively presented in impassioned and changing features, that 
attested its reality, and sent its rapid contagion through the meeting. The 
excited countenances of the deaf and dumb vividly reflected every fluctua- 
tion of emotion, and their simultaneous mute applauses, by the upstretched 
right arm, were a grand visibility of acclamation. The dumb learn lan- 
guage, but they think in signs and gestures. Degerando notices, as the 
discovery of a remarkable fact, his having ascertained that they gesticulate 
in their solitary meditations. We have seen it mentioned, in one of theit 
private journals, that the writer, after having read with a friend passages 
of a book which had been given him, took it to his room and signed (eX- 
pressed by signs) the contents, that he might be sure of having underst 
it. Now, as the meaning of words is almost wholly conventional, and the 
language of signs, to a large extent, is direct and natural, the sympathy and 
excitement which may be produced on any number of the deaf and dumb 
congregated together, by one of their own class, are probably much greatet 
than would be evinced by speaker and hearers of the same intellectua 
standing. ‘There would be an advantage on the side of the dumb Demos 
thenes. At least so we are disposed to think, whenever that circle of almost 
convulsed countenances, and flashing eyes, and extended arms, rises upon 
our recollection, soe 
A very exaggerated notion of the difficulty of communication with the 
deaf and dumb is, at present, the most formidable obstacle to many of them 
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occupying the honourable or profitable positions in society for which they 
are really not unqualified. A few acquire sufficiently distinct enunciation 
to be understood, and can watch the movements of the lips so nicely as to 
sustain conversation: but these are rare cases. ‘To talk in writing is a slow 
and troublesome operation. ‘The finger-alphabet is, however, an eas 
acquirement and with practice it does not lag so very far behind speech in 
rapidity, but what a little common kindliness of feeling might make the 
slowness endurable. It beats horse-travelling as compared with the rail- 
road. Were it more common, an immense number of mercantile and offi- 
cial situations would be thrown open to the competition of the deaf and 
dumb ; and their greater fixedness of attention, from being inaccessible to 
many ordinary interruptions, renders their services peculiarly valuable. 

But this will come in due time, now that they have begun to take care of 
themselves, and to exercise collectively the charity and forethought of which 
they have so long been regarded merely as the objects. The design of these 
remarks is to suggest, not so much what may be done for them, as what 
may be learned from them. ‘They have never yet been studied, except by 
the few gifted and philanthropic individuals who have renounced every 
other pursuit to become their instructors. ‘There has been no attempt sys- 
tematically to trace the modifications of mental and moral being which 
are generated by their peculiarity — to ascertain and estimate the differ- 
ences, taking into account their commonly finer sense of vision, as well as 
their privation — to compare the results of such an inquiry, theoretically 
conducted, with facts collected and verified — and to gather into a focus 
the reflected light which their condition casts upon our own, and upon the 
philosophy of language and of the mind. Probably, were such a work 
popularly executed, it would excite some wonder that society should have 
remained so long content with notions more superficial about a natural 
caste existing amongst us, and of us, than general readers possess concern- 
ing Cherokee Indians, or the natives of Japan. 

Strange as it may seem, the deaf and dumb are a perpetually renewed 
exhibition of the formation and history of language. ‘They show, before 
our eyes, how it is made. In them, the instincts of nature are ever creating 
and constructing it anew. They incessantly repeat a process which, with 
the rest of society, is completed anterior to the period of historical record. 
When the Abbé Sicard commenced his career, he seems to have been sur- 
prised to find that it was needful for him to become a pupil before he was an 
instructor, and to learn the language of the deaf and dumb before he taught 
them his own. Educated, or uneducated, the mute or sign language is 
substantially the same, for it is the spontaneous growth of nature, and not 
the creation of individual skill. In particular cases it becomes enriched 
with signs that are equivalent to abstract or general terms ; and words intro- 
duced from alphabetical language, by dactyology, are abbreviated till ere« 
7tspoevtx is almost a literal description. Still, the best instructed and the 
most neglected are not only intelligible to each other, but enter, at first 
sight, into rapid communication. Even with the latter, a sign language, or it 
should rather be said the sign language, grows like the forest acorn untended 
by the planter; and the adjective, the original stem of language, puts forth 
its first great branches, the substantive and the verb ; and if the subsequent 
progress be more akin to the bare and stunted ramifications of the Hebrew 
than to the luxuriant foliage of the Greek, it is not the less adapted for the 
useful contemplation of the philologist. In any deaf and dumb child, one 
may see the progress of words (the representative signs of the things they 
denote) from a primary to secondary and remoter meanings. The hands 
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joined at the finger tips, and pointed upwards, form at first the symbol of 
supplication ; an equivalent for the word * prayer.” The child sponta. 
neously transfers this symbol to the church (the place of prayer), the cler. 
gyman (the man of prayer), and the Sunday (the day of prayer), Boom 
this last application, it soon comes to denote a week; and from that, the 
number seven in any other connexion, and for purposes of common calcula. 
tion, — thus generating a parallel for some of those anomalies in laneya re 
which are often so difficult to trace through the windings of sunssinilnns 
that do not readily suggest themselves to the mind. | 

The change of proper names, from descriptiveness to arbitrariness, which 
has always its era in the history of language, has often been noticed in the 
deaf and dumb. ‘They always to each other (or, if solitary, to their own 
minds), name a new acquaintance from some personal peculiarity, which ever 
after remains the sign name of that individual. It may be the merest tem 
rary peculiarity that most strikes their observation ; a wound, of which the 
scar becomes entirely obliterated, a mode of shaking hands, or some gesture, 
which is common to others, or which is entirely disused by the person in 
question soon after; still the name adheres, and the spelled designation is 
never more than its arbitrary appendage, its translation for the benefit of 
the people who speak. The two mistresses, in succession, of a deaf and 
dumb school obtained at once, on their introduction to the pupils, the names 
of Ringlets, and Dimples. ‘The luxuriant tresses of the former were shorn 
long ago; and time may not spare the round cheeks and kindly smile of the 
latter; but Ringlets and Dimples they will remain so long as the institution 
shall exist. In such instances tradition (from one generation of pupils to 
another) helps to sustain appellations that have become arbitrary ; and were 
connate deafness hereditary, similar cases would be multiplied, till the sign 
language would grow into interminable complexity. But whatever the 
causes of this privation (and they seem, by the known statistical results, to 
be causes in uniform and permanent operation), there is in them no heredi- 
tary tendency. We believe that no instance has been ascertained of the 
deaf and dumb child of a deaf and dumb parent. If there be such in- 
stances, they have escaped observation, both in Europe and America; and 
must be extremely rare. ‘This fact is the more remarkable, because it fre- 
quently happens that the birth of one deaf child is followed by that of 
others, as if the privation, in the subsequent cases, were the result of pa- 
rental imagination or apprehension. 

In Miss Martineau’s * Retrospect of Western Travel” there is a very 
interesting chapter on the * Mutes and Blind,” containing many curious 
observations and useful suggestions; but underrating, as seems to US, 
the average intellectual and moral attainment of the former class, and con 
sequently the advantage to be derived from the attentive study of their 
peculiarities. ‘The anti-materialism of American metaphysics appears to 
have produced in many persons veneration for the deaf and dumb, as “a sort 
of sacred favoured class, gifted with a keener apprehension, a more subtle 
reason, and a purer spirituality than others, and shut out from little but 
what would defile and harden their minds.” These notions Miss Martineau 
took pains to counteract, and quotes with implied approval the remarks of 
an American lady, the mother of a deaf and dumb girl, who “ said that, 
after all that could be done, the knowledge of deaf-mutes was generally 
confined and superficial, their tastes frivolous, their tempers wilful and 
hasty, their whole mental state puerile.” The results of our own observation 
which has been neither brief nor very limited, are as remote from this a 
from the previous conclusion. ‘The deaf and dumb do not forget, as we are 
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t to do, the original sensuous meaning of words, and they escape that fre- 
uent liability to logical self-deception which arises-from an unconscious 
juggling with the words themselves, Their mental traffic is with the genuine 
coin, and not with counters. ‘They deal with the primitive visual elements 
of thought; and if their reasoning be the simpler, it is not the less likely to 
be sure. It is no more disparagement to them that they construe that 
literally which to others is “a symbol,” than it was to the author of the 
« Diversions of Purley,” who made this the aim of his philological specu- 
lations. When Miss Martineau remarks, with an air of surprise —‘ No 
instance has been known, I understand, of a deaf-mute having an idea ot 
God prior to instruction,” we would inquire, in return, with how many 
instances of such knowledge in other children she has been acquainted ? 
The case is certainly not a common one, even in a Christian country. “ For 
a long time, at least,” continues the author, * the conception is low, the idea 
pictorial; and if it ceases to be so, the teacher cannot confidently pronounce 
upon it; the common language of religion being as easily accommodated by 
superficial minds to their own conceptions, as adopted by minds which mean 
by it something far higher and deeper. A pupil at Paris, who was con- 
sidered to have been effectually instructed in the first principles of religion, 
was discovered, after a lapse of years, to have understood that God was 
a venerable old man living in the clouds, that the Holy Spirit was a dove 
surrounded with light, and that the devil was a monster dwelling in a deep 
place.” Now it may be queried whether, had the pupil not been deaf and 
dumb, the discovery would have been made at all. ‘There are plenty of 
pupils in Paris, perhaps some elsewhere, whose theology, after much instruc- 
tion, is not less sensuous or pictorial than what is here described, ‘The 
difficulty of ascertaining that the pupil’s mind was in a state through whicls 
many minds pass, and in which some remain, must have been occasioned 
by the teacher’s being mystified in his own conventionalisms. ‘The religion 
of the deaf and dumb is a picture Bible; to make it an exclusive study were 
absurd; not less absurd to neglect the enjoyment, and the instruction too, 
which it is capable of ministering. Nor are they always so very literal as the 
author supposes. A symbolical meaning was intended by a youth who had 
petulantly thrown on the fire a note of affectionate remonstrance, and whe 
afterwards said to its writer, “ I burned your note when I was mad, but 
I think the words of it went up to heaven.” ‘The same youth wrote in his 
journal, ‘ Christmas day is Christ’s birthday, Christ will be 1834 years 
old next Christmas. Yet I think he is not aged. But we grow aged in sixty or 
seventy years.” ‘This is literal; but do not such literalities, like different 
versions of Holy Scripture to those unskilled in Greek and Hebrew, tend 
to give more distinct conceptions of truths that are sometimes veiled from us 
by the solemn associations of the phraseology in which they are couched ? 
The following passage from the chapter in “ Western Travel,” already 
(tg contains a blending of mistake and truth which we shall ny to 
isentangle. ‘* They are like a coterie of children, somewhat spoiled by 
self-importance, and prejudiced and jealous with regard to the world, in 
whose intercourses they do not share. So far from their feeling ashamed 
of their singularity, generally speaking, they look down upon people who 
are not of their coterie. It is well known that deaf and dumb parents 
sometimes show sorrow that their children can hear and speak, not so much 
from a selfish fear of alienation, as from an idea that they themselves are 
somehow a privileged class.” The fact is, that there are two states In suc- 
cession, through which the deaf and dumb usually pass. We have seen 
them both, and in the uneducated as well as in the instructed. The first 
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is one of shame and deep grief, as the sense of their peculiarity gradually 
unfolds itself to the imagination. There is a time when they make the 
agonising discovery, of not having all the senses enjoyed by the great 
majority, and it overwhelms them. ‘They aggravate beyond measure the 
enjoyments from which they are debarred, and the insults and sufferings to 
which they may be exposed ; they shun the observation of strangers, An 

attempt in public to communicate with them, is felt as an unkind ex. 
posure. In this morbid condition, no doubt, they are “ jealous with regard 
to the world, in whose intercourses they do not share.” The keen eve 
becomes more keen in noting every gesture or change of countenance that 
may be construed into allusion to themselves. They grow intensely anxious 
to know the topic of every conversation that passes around them. Humbled 
and baffled by the vain watching of lips and gestures, they burst into tears, 
and rush into that solitude where nature makes to them its signs of sooth- 
ing ; or the still darkness, always still to them, seems to realise the grave 
into which they have desired to plunge. But this state is only temporary. 
They enjoy the common pleasures of society with their own class. It is but 
natural that they highly appreciate “ their coterie.” ‘The taste and talent 
for ridicule, to which Miss Martineau afterwards adverts, as a specimen of 
their esprit de corps, is simply one of the many results of a quickness of eye, 
which to others seems almost preternatural. It belongs to the peculiarities, 
which are not inferiorities; they have it in high perfection. What fre- 
quenter of Astley’s Amphitheatre does not remember, with a laugh, the 
grotesque humour of the Tailor’s Journey to Brentford? A deaf and dumb 
performer (Mr. Mackenzie) personated the hero, and is, we believe, still a 
popular member of that establishment. But their ridicule is not a whit 
more ill-natured than that of other people. ‘The difference is only in 
livelier perception and stronger expression; they appreciate the same qua- 
lities in others. With some of them, Irish Power is always known as “ the 
Great Funny.” 

Nor is the notion which they are sometimes found to entertain of them- 
selves, as a purer class of beings, by any means unaccountable. Juvenile 
defilement is diffused by contagion; not inbred in nature. Society inocu- 
lates youth with moral corruption. ‘The deaf and dumb know, in many 
cases, that the first ideas incompatible with their moral sense, were received 
from the world of speaking and hearing beings. They feel a comparative 
innocency; and they have a right to feel it. The parents of whom Miss 
Martineau speaks, are probably no more to be charged with superstitious 
assumption, than those are who prefer a home education for their children 
to a public school. The world speaks and hears, and deaf and dumb 
parents dread the world’s contamination. 

The able and benevolent writer, on whom we have commented, mentions, 
amongst the characteristics of the deaf and dumb, that they are “ strongly 
affectionate towards individuals.” It may be added, that they are, by their 
peculiarity, predisposed to the love of nature. Here are two elemental 
principles of spiritual life, from which every thing may be augured. Every 
finest shade of colour, and minute variety of lovely form, is a sensation to 
the eye that has learned to be both eye and ear to the mind. _ It sees har- 
monies, and beholds in the stars the music of the spheres. The deaf and 
dumb child goes out at night, braving the darkness (and what to him more 
dire than darkness ?) he kisses the closing blossoms, and “ bids good night, 
and, as the moon rises, he calls it “dear,” and blesses it; he is in loving 


communion with the spirit of nature, and his angel beholds the face of our 
Father who is in Heaven. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


“ Additur imperiis Hispania; Pyreneum 
Transilit ‘ . ‘ ; 
*.Actum,’ inquit, ‘ nihil est, ni— milite portas 
Frangimus, et media vexillum pono suburra.’” 


Tue Duke of Wellington has attained a name implying the highest range 
and the largest compass of human faculties in action and in counsel — that 
of a warrior-statesman. ‘To achieve this compound name has been most 
rare in the annals of mankind. It is the lot, all but invariably, of some 
favoured individual, after the lapse of ages. 

He has been called, at home and abroad, the most favoured and fortunate 
of men. ‘The same was said of all those, at least in their lifetime, who 
started from the mass into high relief and an ascendant position. But it 
is no longer said of the Duke of Weilington; and he is perhaps a single 
example of this justice from contemporaries, without atoning for his supe- 
riority by the last proof of his being mortal as themselves. 

Yet was there truth in the assertion that he was peculiarly fortunate. 
This may be said without detracting from his character or his glory. He 
was fortunately reserved for that crisis of the struggle between legitimist 
{urope and revolutionary France, when revolution was losing, and feu- 
dalism was recovering vigour ; when the right arm of France was engaged 
in combat with another distant and gigantic foe; when the French people, 
long exhausted of the enthusiasm and elasticity of the republican spirit, 
began to lose even the martial impulse of their military organisation ; when 
the Emperor of the French was actually distracted, and on the eve of being 
overpowered by numbers. 

The Duke of Wellington was still more fortunate. Had the war of 
Europe ended with the first abdication of Napoleon, — without the marvel- 
lous episode of “the hundred days,”— his glory would have been equivocal 
or incomplete. The re-appearance of Napoleon on the throne of France 
‘brought him to the test of a trial in the field against the only man of the 
age, to whom he could be compared without injustice — a warrior, ranking 
with the Alexanders, the Annibals, and the Ceesars. 

It is not the purpose or pretension of this sketch to draw the military 
character of the Duke of Wellington; but simply to glance at his career as a 
warrior, with the view to identify and exhibit the same force and stamp of 
character and genius, the same imperfections or obliquities of temper, if 
not of mind, in the warrior and the statesman. It may, however, be ob- 
served at the outset, that the constituent elements of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s intellectual power, suggest opposition rather than resemblance between 
him and Napoleon. ‘There are observable in his career none of those im- 
provised movements, those flashes of thought and enterprise which are 
called, and perhaps really are, inspirations of genius. Instead of them, he 
appears endowed with a coup d’wil the most steady and sagacious, — limited 
indeed, but only by being severely practical, — decisive, rapid, unflinching 
execution; moral courage and confidence, which triumph could not elate, 
and failure could not depress; a frame of mind so strung as not to relax 
or weaken, however constant and severe the tension; and a frame of body 
capable of meeting the demands upon it.* He is open to the reproach of 


* He rode on horseback sixteen hours before and during the battle of Waterloo. 
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faults, inseparable, perhaps, from a genius so constituted. He would trust 
too exclusively to the calculated agencies of mere physical force, without 
taking into account the moral, the ideal, and the imaginative. The land. 
ing of Napoleon from Elba, at Antibes, with a handful of men, would 
have been pronounced by him madness— the notion of Napoleon’s re. 
covering the imperial sceptre by the electric influence of his presence, and 
mere words upon masses of men, would have been scouted by him as a 
chimera. He knows not how to estimate and play upon imagination and 
the passions, — how to estimate and defer to opinion; he would actuate 
masses only by the agencies of severe reason and material force —and his 
confidence in those agencies errs not only in being exclusive, but in beine 
overcharged. ‘This, however, is asserting results without the data. i! 

The Duke of Wellington, it is said, gave promise of his future greatness 
at an early age, in India. But those masters of the art of war, who have dis- 
covered in the victor of Assaye the future conqueror of Vittoria and Water- 
loo, — and even the lyrist of the Admiralty, — were silent about the battle of 
Assaye, until the glory of the hero, like a stern-light, shed lustre on his 
path behind him. ‘The defeat of a barbarous horde, ill-armed, worse disci- 
plined, and enervated by climate, would have long since surrendered his 
name to oblivion, had he done no more. | 

His career really begins with the battle of Vimiera, where his sagacity, 
decision, and energy, would have been displayed with still greater success, 
were they not cramped and neutralized by the signal incapacity of the ad- 
ministration of that day, He now encountered, for the first time, one of 
those military satraps of Napoleon, several of whom had but a factitious 
renown, Marshal Junot, Duke of Abrantes, an expert and fearless soldier 
rather than an able captain, obtained possession of Portugal by the rapidity 
of his march and the terror of his master’s name, without firing a gun. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, sent out to dispossess him, landed in Portugal, advanced 
upon Lisbon and the enemy, drove back the first French foree which opposed 
him at the village of Roliga, and took up a position in advance of Vimiera. 
Junot, who had concentrated his force within the lines of Torres Vedras — 
afterwards rendered so famous by the Duke of Wellington— descended from 
his stronghold, with the reckless intrepidity which supplied in him the place 
of higher attributes, charged the British impetuously at several points, and 
was forced to retreat with a loss of men and cannon, subsequently discovered 
or pronounced to have been irretrievable, Another English general, Sir 
Harry Burrard, arrived in the camp to supersede Sir Arthur Wellesley the 
evening before, had the good feeling and better judgment to leave the next 
day’s engagement in his hands, witnessed it only as a spectator, but took the 
command at the close of the day, rejected Wellesley’s proposal of an instant 
pursuit of the retreating French, and was himself superseded the day after, 
in his turn, by Sir Hew Dalrymple. ‘This new ephemeron signalised himself 
by that convention of Cintra, which so memorably provoked the ie and 
chivalry of Cheapside.* Sir Arthur Wellesley was deprived of the oppor 
tunity of following up his victory; but the victory was exalted in pro 
portion to the popular execration of the convention, and it procu 
him such an ascendant over the ministers at home, that they no longer 
indulged their presumptuous ineapacity in dictating points of attack and 
plans of campaigns. 

‘The result was soon apparent. He was once more ivested with 
the chief command, and charged with the liberation of Portugal from 


* A pastrycook, named Birch, declared that he could not control his indignation “ a8 4" officer 
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Marshal Soult. That officer, reputed one of the ablest 0. the French 
Marshals, but not without the ambition, and the spirit of intrigue which 
characterised his countrymen in that day of selfish hope and ardent excite- 
ment, had crossed the Spanish frontier, and taken Oporto by storm. Buoyed 
up with the merit of having executed Napoleon’s mandate, “to drive the 
English into the sea*,” he aspired and intrigued to be made kingling of the 
province between the Douro and Minho, — heedless of the presence of one 
enemy, and the approach of another. ‘The first was a secret nucleus of re- 
publican il/uminés formed in his army — the other, Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
He soon crushed the former, and prepared to resist the latter. 

The English general advanced from Lisbon upon Oporto; drove back 
the French cavalry; moved with such rapidity that he pushed two detach- 
ments over the Douro, unresisted; sent a third detachment to cut off Soult’s 
retreat upon Amarante ; compelled that Marshal to evacuate Oporto pre- 
cipitately, with a serious sacrifice both of his resources and reputation ; 
retaliated upon him in his retreat to the Gallician frontier the disasters of 
Sir John Moore, and abandoned the pursuit at Montelegre. 

Soult conducted his retreat with skill and valour; but the palm of sagacity 
and vigour in design and execution remained with the British general. It 
is said the result of his operations corresponded almost literally with the 
plan which he had communicated to the Portuguese Cortes, when setting 
out from Lisbon. 

When Sir Arthur Wellesley gave up the pursuit of Soult, it was for a 
daring enterprise by which he gained new glory — but provoked censure. 
He wheeled round upon the Tagus, and entered Kstramadura, with the 
view toa rapid movement upon Madrid, before the French marshals could 
concentrate their forces, to protect King Joseph in his capital. He found the 
Spanish troops inefficient —their commander Cuesta incapable and un- 
manageable — the Spanish authorities too jealous to give him the. command 
in chief, —yet followed up his project with unabated resolution, and marched 
upon Madrid. King Joseph meanwhile had advanced with two marshals, 
Jourdan and Victor, to direct his operations, and confronted Sir Arthur 
Wellesley at Talavera. It was near nightfall, and after a short cannonade 
the firing ceased on both sides. At sunrise next morning the battle 
began, and continued till mid-day, when the heat of battle and the 
sun compelling the French who were assailants to suspend the com- 
bat, produced one of those incidents which throw a redeeming and 
touching light over the sad realities of war. During this pause, men of 
both armies, slaking their thirst at opposite sides of the same brook, shook 
hands across it in mutual acknowledgment of their valour. After a lapse 
of three hours the battle was renewed, and at nightfall the French, repulsed 
at all points with severe loss, resumed their ground unmolested, and retreated 
unpursued, 

Sir Arthur Wellesley continued in his position four days — learned that 
his communications with Portugal were threatened by Soult — reached 
Portugal by forced marches — and was created Viscount Wellington of 
falavera. The rashness of the enterprise, his remaining four days stationary 
at Talavera, under circumstances which obliged him to fall back so precipi- 
tately as to leave his sick and wounded to the generosity of the enemy, have 
been blamed; but a repulse so complete and brilliant, that it may and 
has been considered a victory — a retreat by forced marches, but without 


* It is scarcely necessary to refer to the disastrous but gallant retreat of Sir John Moore, and the 
embarkation at Corunna. 
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loss — the moral results, decidedly in his favour, —are a sufficient answer 
The issue only proved the sagacity with which he had calculated and com. 
bined the hazards. 

His next achievement has been regarded by masters —at least critics — 
of the art of war, as the most decisive manifestation of military geniys 
in his career. Whilst Spain thus continued in the hands of the French 
Portugal was still more completely in the hands of the English. Napoleon 
had by conquest and incorporation brought Europe to his feet. « After,” 
said one of his orators of state, “a ten years’ struggle, glorious to France, 
the most extraordinary genius yet produced by nature in her munificence 
holds re-united in his victorious hand the scattered wreck of the empire of 
Charlemagne.” ‘This was not flattery, but fact. Austria, Prussia, Russia, 
appeared chained to his car. ‘The forlorn resistance of Spain and the occu- 
pation of Portugal alone remained, and Napoleon ordered Marshal Massena 
(called “ The Child of Victory”) to enter Portugal, drive the English on 
board their ships, or capture them, and thus complete the conquest of the 
Peninsula. 

Massena entered Portugal with 80,000 men, commanded under him by 
Junot and Ney; found the English general prepared to act on the defensive; 
and besieged Ciudad Rodrigo with the view to bring him to action. Wel- 
lington’s outposts were within a league of the besiegers ; the besieged fought 
with gallantry, and suffered with fortitude; the enemy challenged the 
English general by demonstrations, and provoked him by taunts; he yet 
had the moral courage to bear all this —to abide strictly by his defensive 
system, and retire upon Coimbra by the left bank of the Mondego. Mas- 
sena moved rapidly upon Coimbra by the right bank; the fate of the cam- 
paign, and it may now be said the fate and fortunes of Napoleon, France, 
and Europe, depended upon the issue; that is, which of the two captains 
should first gain that place. Wellington, by a manceuvre as bold and rapid 
as his previous movements had been guarded and phlegmatic, crossed the 
river, threw himself before the French on the heights of Busaco, offered 
Massena battle, was attacked simultaneously and desperately on two points, 
received the assailants with a close and deadly fire of musketry, precipitated 
them with the bayonet down the hill, — and continued to retire. Massena 
continued to pursue; entered Coimbra with his advanced guard on one side, 
whilst the British rear guard left it on the other; found the city deserted by 
the inhabitants, the adjacent country in a state of solitude and devastation ; 
moved in advance upon Lisbon, “ to drive the English into the sea,” —and 
came upon the fortified lines of Torres Vedras, where he encountered with 
dismay 108 redoubts, 420 pieces of heavy artillery, 80,000 fighting men, 
and the genius of Wellington. He looked on for some weeks without ven- 
turing any attack; became alarmed for his retreat, and fell back harassed 
and hopeless on the frontier of Spain. 

The design and execution of the fortified lines of Torres Vedras are 
considered among the Duke of Wellington’s brightest titles to renown; his 
retreat to those lines obtained him the title of “the modern Fabius.” 
Massena lost much of his previous eclat. Both have been freely, perhaps 
idly, criticised. The opinion of Napoleon at St. Helena is record 
in his memoirs :—‘* Massena,” says he, “ violated the essential rules of of- 
fensive war ;” —“ il n’avoit pas raisonné son opération ;” — and “at the 
lines of Torres Vedras his resolution failed him.” French military writers 
pretend that Wellington could have crushed Massena; — but he who had 
advanced to Talavera upon Madrid assuredly did not want decision oF 
daring; and his Fabian system, which obtained him from the French the 
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appellation of “ général temporiseur,” had the merit of driving them out of 
Portugal. Like the antient “ Cunctator, cunctando restituit rem: he not 
only liberated Portugal, but forced Massena into Spain, and defeated him 
once more at ]*uentes d’Onoro. 

The siege and capture of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos — the victory of 
Salamanca over Marmont, who superseded Massena, successively made him 
Earl and Marquis of Wellington. He pursued and harassed the retreating 
army of Marmont from Salamanca to Valladolid; and having placed a corps 
of observation on the line of the Douro, advanced by mountain passes upon 
the Spanish capital, which he occupied without resistance. King Joseph, 
called by the Spaniards “ the intrusive king,” had evacuated Madrid the 
day before. 

These brilliant successes, and the imposing occupation of Madrid, were 
followed by a retreat more severely, and perhaps more justly censured, than 
his retreat from ‘Talavera. Soult, occupied some time with the siege of 
Cadiz, abandoned Cadiz and Andalusia to concentrate the French armies 
against Wellington ; whilst the routed army of Marmont, re-organised b 
Clausel, the next in command, threatened his communications with Por- 
tugal. He abandoned Madrid, and fell back upon Portugal, by Burgos. 
Unprovided with the necessary battering t ‘ain for a siege in due form, he yet 
attempted to carry the fortress of Burgos by breaches, mines, assaults, and 
the magic of his name; found himself threatened by the combined French 
armies, commanded in chief by Soult; lost thirty-five days and 2000 men 
before Burgos; and began a retreat, which proved quite as disorderly, though 
not so disastrous, as that of Corunna. His losses were severe in men, horses, 
equipments, discipline, and character: to which may be added the further 
loss of his temper. Arrived at his head quarters on the Portuguese 
frontier, he branded the want of subordination and discipline in a general 
order. This order was resented through the army as an effusion of morti- 
fied pride, and the consciousness of error. “ La Péninsule attentive,” 
says a French military writer, “ne vit pas sans étonnement la fortune 
du célébre Wellington échouer devant une bicoque.” 

This passage in the military life of the Duke of Wellington has dero- 
gated from his character; it is yet one which may be viewed as developing 
the sagacity of his combinations — the peculiar and distinctive traits of his 
genius. ‘The result of his occupation of Madrid was to liberate the Cortes, 
so long pent up in the Isle of Leon, — the effect of which upon the imagin- 
ation, rather than the reason of the Spanish people, was electrical. It may 
surely be presumed, that calling into the field this new auxiliary, by the move- 
ment upon Madrid was among the objects contemplated by him. The Cortes 
themselves proved that they regarded him as their deliverer, by conferring 
on him, in the first exultation of freedom, the command-in-chief of the 
Spanish armies. He continued, it was said, to waste time and valour upon 
Burgos, a petty fortress ; — but it was the chief or sole depot of the French 
army of Portugal, so called; and it is not easy to draw the line between 
pertinacity and perseverance, without which there is neither strength of 
mind, foree of character, nor great achievement: he further never allowed 
his position to become such as to deprive a daring mind of the ability to 
direct rather than depend on the hazards of war; and neither disap- 
pointment nor reverse appear to have affected for an instant the firmness of 
his soul, the pursuit of his designs, or the exercise of his faculties. 

The siege and retreat of Burgos, be they judged ever so severely, were 
soon redeemed, and the name of Wellington invested with new glory. 

While the lieutenants of Napoleon were combating the English in the 
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Peninsula, he was himself surrounded with the horrors of his Russian 
campaign, and his retreat from Moscow. Some months elapsed before Lord 
Wellington re-entered Spain. He signalised the new campzign by two 
consummate manceuvres, and by the most splendid victory which he had vet 
achieved. The French armies of Spain were now concentrated nominally 


‘under the command of King Joseph, really under that of Marshal Jourdan, 


the chief of his staff. He once more abandoned Madrid and Valladolid - 
concentrated his force on the great road of Burgos; had his line twice turned 
by Wellington —first, on the Spanish Douro, next, on the Ebro, — the second 
manoeuvre a repetition of the first, yet so masked as to escape the penetra- 
tion of Jourdan — both movements so skilful, as to obtain from French 
writers on the art of war the praise of science, which they rarely and re- 
luctantly accord him ; —and, in fine, completely routed the combined French 
armies of Spain in the battle of Vittoria. 

Among the trophies of his victory was the baton of Marshal Jourdan ; he 
sent it over with his despatches to the Prince Regent, who sent him in 
return the baton of a British Field-Marshal, with a holograph letter, of 
which the phrases, though not over-charged, might have been more grace- 
fully turned. 


«® My dear Lord, 

“ Your glorious conduct is beyond all human praise, and far above my reward: 
I know no language the world affords worthy to express it. I feel, I have nothing 
left to say, but devoutly to offer up my prayers of gratitude to Providence, that it 
has in its omnipotent bounty blessed my country and myself with such a general. 
You have sent me, among the trophies of your unrivalled fame, the staff of a 
French Marshal, and I send you in return that of England. The British army will 
hail it with enthusiasm, while the whole universe will acknowledge those valorous 
efforts which have so imperiously called for it. That uninterrupted health, and 
still increasing laurels, may continue to crown you through a glorious and long 
career of life, are the never ceasing and most ardent wishes of, 

“* My dear Lord, 
« Your very sincere and faithful friend, 
“ G. PK." 


This splendid victory excited transports of joy in England: — 

‘ How,” said Mr, Canning in the House of Commons, “ are our prospects 
changed ! Germany no longer crouches at the feet of Bonaparte. — The mighty 
deluge which overwhelmed the Continent begins to subside; the limits of 
nations are again visible; the spires and turrets of old establishments begin to re- 
appear above the subsiding wave. ‘To whom, under God, do we owe this? To the 
illustrious Wellington, — whose admirable designs, whose rapid execution, whose 
sagacious combination of means to one end, the completeness of whose plans, 
whose thunderbolt of war at last launched upon the foe, has furnished to this 
country the most ample basis she ever yet possessed for a secure and glorious 
peace. 

It is a sad comment on human affairs, that the bitterness of politics and 
party should afterwards interpose itself between the warrior who was the ob- 
ject, and the statesman who was the author of this eloquent and generous 
eulogy. 

The news of this disastrous battle reached Napoleon at Dresden: and 
Wellington was once more opposed by Soult with supreme command, as 
lieutenant of the emperor. Soult, impatient to distinguish himself in his 
new rank, superseded Joseph and Jourdan, attempted to relieve St. Sebas- 
tian and Pampeluna, failed in several attacks upon the British position on 
the heights of Zubiri, ordered a general retreat, and fell back upon the 
frontier of France. Danger and the co-operating forces of Europe 10W 
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threatened France on every point of her frontier — the Upper and Lower 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, — but most nearly on the last. On the 
sth of October, at eight in the morning, a British column of the army 
of Wellington crossed the Bidassoa, and trod the territory of France. 

It was trumpeted through Europe that Napoleon’s faculties and force 
of character gave way irrecoverably under the calamities of the Russian 
and Saxon campaigns. ‘The campaign of 1814, in France, proved a decisive 
answer. His skill in manoeuvring, his prodigious activity, the inspira- 
tions, or instincts, of his genius as a warrior, were never, it is admitted, 
more admirably displayed. He fell at last, and abdicated at Fontainbleau. 
Wellington, meanwhile, in spite of bad roads, the rigours of winter, and 
the opposition of the French army of the Pyrennees under Soult, crossed 
the Adour, attacked and beat Soult from his position at Orthes, and 
closed the campaign with the victory of ‘Toulouse. 

That victory has recently been called in question; but Soult’s position 
was forced at several points, and he retreated under cover of night, aban- 
doning to his antagonist the great object of dispute—at least, ostensibly 
— the city of Toulouse. Another and more curious question was raised 
at the time. It was said, that the capitulation of Paris, which had just 
taken place, and the pending treaty of Fontainbleau, were known to 
both generals, who, in their eagerness for a last trial of skill and prowess, 
committed this useless, if not wanton, waste of blood and valour. 

A dukedom, a parliamentary vote of 400,000/. to purchase an estate, 
public gratitude and popular enthusiasm, greeted the conqueror on his re- 
turn to England. ‘The nation,” said the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, addressing him in person from the chair, “owes you the proud 
satisfaction, that amidst the constellation of illustrious warriors who have 
recently visited our country, we could present to them a leader, of our 
own, to whom all, by common acclamation, conceded the pre-eminence.” 
This inflated phrase conveyed no compliment to him. The most promi- 
nent of those “illustrious warriors” was Blucher,; a mere sabreur, whose 
rudeness passed for boldness, and who made war with a boasting animosity 
that made him a hero to the populace. 

The public, with more reason and felicity than the Speaker, — who yet 
valued himself for his skill in turning phrases, — ranked the name of Wel- 
lington with that of Marlborough. It is probable that this judgment, 
however flattering at the time, would be reversed, and Wellington placed 
above Marlborough, even if he had never fought and won the battle of 
Waterloo. Marlborough had the advantage of being viewed through the 
medium of a historical and magnifying distance. ‘The military career of 
the Duke of Wellington is become historic, and his name classic in his 
lifetime; and this alone is decisive of his superiority. Marlborough and 
Eugene achieved victories over French armies commanded by Vendéme 
and Villars: France no longer opposed to them Condé or Turenne. The 
Duke of Wellington encountered and defeated French armies organised, 
and French captains trained, by a man whose genius for war was, perhaps, 
the greatest the world had yet seen, with continental Europe at his dis- 
posal, and victory associated with his arms by a sort of spell. In six 
continued campaigns against such a combination of material and moral 
forces, he never suffered any of those disastrous vicissitudes of war which 
were suffered by Marlborough and Eugene. He fell back from ‘Talavera, 
and even from Burgos, the master of his retreat, upon lines deemed im- 
pregnable. 


A parallel might have been more appropriately suggested between Wel- 
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lington and 'Turenne — the latter inferior to Condé in eccentric impulse 
ant enterprise, but mage his superior as a master of the art of war, Cal. 
culation, sagacity, and system are distinctive traits of the genius of Welling. 
ton as.of that of Turenne. ‘There is a further resemblance between hee 
as military administrators, — both alike provident and stern, silencing even 
the voice of humanity. The Duke of Wellington never committed or 
had occasion to commit, such desolation as that of the palatinate by Tu 
renne. But in his retreat from Coimbra, upon his lines at Torres Vedras, 
he issued one of the harshest military orders in the course of the late war 
commanding the Portuguese to desert their homes, and remove or destroy 
whatever could be useful to the approaching enemy. It was censured as 
barbarous ; — but Massena, who trusted for subsistence to the seat of war 
was surprised and disheartened, as he advanced, by the spectacle of solitude 
and devastation; and the impassive temperament which enabled the Duke 
of Wellington to adopt a terrible measure of military policy, was one of 
the elements of his success and glory in that memorable campaign. 

Some French generals who served against him in Spain, have given it 
to the world as their opinion, that he had under him officers of equal 
capacity with himself. Lord Hill, called by them * his favourite lieutenant,” 
and Sir George Murray, known to combine the accomplishments of science 
with those of soldiership, have been particularly named. ‘Those distinguished 
officers might have successfully encountered Junot, Victor, Marmont, and 
Jourdan, and even Massena and Soult, reputed captains of the first order; 
but profound and provident sagacity, moral courage, and untiring energy, 
that ascendant of character and authority over not only British soldiers, but 
those of Portugal and Spain, — these are the endowments for which the 
Duke of Wellington appears to have been unrivalled, — whether in the 
English or the French camp — in the Peninsula. 

In the same spirit, some persons in this country would reduce the genias 
of Napoleon to a level with that of his more distinguished marshals. No 
one can have glanced over the history of his campaigns without being struck 
with his immeasurable superiority. ‘They executed brilliant operations, but 
always under him. ‘The forced retreat of Sir J. Moore on Corunna was 
the result of Napoleon’s presence and combinations, carried into effect by 
Soult. It was thus Davoust and Soult distinguished themselves at the battle 
of Jena, —or rather the concurrent battles of Jena and Averstadt, — and 
Massena at Esling. It was in the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, under the 
test of reverses, that this became most apparent. One of the obvious in- 
ferences, from the perusal of the history of these campaigns, is the moderate 
scale of capacity of most of his marshals, compared with his own unap- 
proached superiority over them all. He could impart to them no portion 
of his energy; still less could he raise them to the level of his views. 
According to the best military authorities among the French themselves, 
Napoleon alone was able to grasp and wield the combined masses of an 
army of a hundred thousand men. 

The same grasp and force of military genius might, and doubtless would 
be denied the Duke of Wellington, if he had not proved it in his last battle 
—and against Napoleon ;— if he had not fought and won the battle of 
Waterloo. 

‘That memorable battle is his great title to renown; it has, to a certain 
degree, eclipsed his own previous achievements. ‘The position of the Duke 
of Wellington, at the opening of the campaign, was most perilous. Alli 
Europe, it is true, was bearing upon France with a million of men 1n arms; 
but of these a large portion was yet too remote to co-operate; his immediate 
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was miscellaneous and inadequate; no doubt was entertained of his 
being the first object of attack; and Napoleon had soon half a million of 
men in arms, the martial character and enthusiasm of the French people, 
and the resources of his own incomparable genius. The military friends of 
the Duke of Wellington, it is well known, were alarmed for his fame. He 
manifested no apprehension. 

Lord Londonderry has given, in his memoirs of the late war, a letter, in 
which the Duke of Wellington states his views, for the information of the 
allies. He seems to have contemplated the offensive: —‘ I say nothing,” 
says he, * of our defensive position, because I am inclined to believe that 
Blucher and I are so well united; and so strong, that the enemy cannot do 
us much mischief. I am at the advanced post of the whole; the greatest 
part of the enemy’s force is in my front; and if I am satisfied, others need 
be under no apprehension.” His views in this letter, or document, are ex- 

ressed with a careless vigour and self-reliance which express his character. 
His confidence in the defensive strength and union of Blucher and himself 
was falsified by the event, in the defeat and carnage of the Prussians at 
Ligny, and the awful suspenses of the battle of Waterloo ;—but, nevertheless, 
this resolute confidence, though in part fallacious, is among the essential 
endowments of a great man. 

There are circumstances in the opening, the conduct, and the issue of 
the battle of Waterloo, which recall, by a curious and affecting association, 
the last and fatal battle in the plain of Zama, between Hannibal and 
Scipio. How close the resemblance in Livy’s description of the eve of that 
battle! the question to be decided on the morrow, which of two rival nations 
should give the law — Roma an Carthago jura gentibus darent ante crastinam 
noctem scituros: the renown of the two warriors, the rival valour and vic- 
tories of their respective armies, all at stake in the next day’s battle — ad 
hoc discrimen procedunt postero die duorum potentissimorum populorum duo longe 
Sortissimi duces, duo fortissimi exercitus, multa ante parta decora aut cumulaturt 
eo die aut eversuri. This parallel is no less affecting and curious when fol- 
lowed up to the close : — “ Buonaparte,” said the Duke of Wellington in a 
letter dated the next day but one, “ did his duty: he fought the battle with 
infinite skill, perseverance, and bravery.” ‘ Hannibal,” says Livy, “ cum 
paucis equitibus inter tumultum elapsus, Adrumetum perfugit, omnia et in pralih 
et ante aciem priusquam excederet pugna expertus, ET CONFESSIONE ETIAM 
SciPionis, et omnium peritorum militie illam laudem adeptus, singulari arte 
aciem eo die instruxisse.” 

The Roman conquered at Zama — the Briton at Waterloo; — but the 
supremacy of military genius and renown seems associated nevertheless 
with the names of the Carthaginian and the Corsican in the minds of men. 

_The victory of Waterloo, however, and the captivity of Napoleon on a 
distant ocean rock, left the Duke of Wellington the most prominent and 
conspicuous figure in the world. His glory appeared not alone unrivalled, 
but unapproached. Courtiers, kings, and emperors, loaded him with 
honours and adulation. Gross incense, which should have nauseated 
him, appeared on the contrary to swell his pride, and to disfigure the 
better traits of his character. He affected a sort of military contempt, not 
alone of what is called popularity, but of the conventions and courtesies 
of civil life. That want of chivalry and sensibility — that predilection for 
the agencies and energies of brute foree—with which he was reproached 
as a warrior in the field, were now manifested in him less excusably when 
his sword was sheathed and the enemy at his feet. It was necessary, he 


said, to give the French “a great moral lesson: ” they assuredly had pro- 
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voked severe reprisals, and the Sequiling of the Louvre was a part of this 
‘moral lesson which might have received the sanction of the Duke of Welling. 
ton without wrong to his fame. But why subject British soldiers to gratuitor 
‘animosity and the odium of standing under arms in the gallery of the Louvre 
whilst-Dutch waggoners were despoiling its walls? Why subject British 
engineers and the national uniform to the execration of the French in the 
act of despoiling the Arch of the Carousel for the benefit, not of Vénice 
even, but of the Austrians? England had no trophies of victory to recover 
no humiliations to avenge; and it is difficult for the Duke of Wellington to 
answer the reproach of triumphing in the exercise of the superiority of 
brute force, for itself. 

It would appear that he even affected a sort of disdain of the more 
polished forms and conventions of language. He described the unique 
remains of antient sculpture and the masterpieces of Italian and Flemish 
art, as “ pictures and other things in the museum.” It might be supposed 
the military chief who used these words was another Mummius, who would 
require the carriers to replace unique chefs-d’cuvre in case of damage or 
loss; but the Duke of Wellington is well known to be an admirer and 
judge of works of art, and his habitual style, whether he speaks or writes, 
is vigorous and simple, without being rude or inelegant. It would seem 
as if he contracted for a moment from Blucher the illiterate rudeness of 
the camp. 

The execution of Marshal Ney —another page of “ the great moral 
lesson,” — contains an indelible, melancholy record against the name and 
glory of Wellington. ‘The unfortunate Ney — unfortunate in every sense, 
for he had disgraced his character before he lost his life — took leave of 
Louis XVIII. to fight Napoleon with expressions of brutal zeal. He swore 
to bring back his former sovereign, benefactor, and fellow-soldier inclosed 
like a wild beast, or the tyrant Bajazet, in an iron cage; met Napoleon to 
join and proclaim him, and hastened to Paris to earn his pardon by de- 
claring all lost, after the battle of Waterloo. But the world saw, and sees 
in Marshal Ney and the Duke of Wellington, one warrior in a dungeon, 
with the axe of the executioner suspended by relentless and dastard enemies 
over his head, appealing to another warrior at the summit of prosperity and 
power. ‘The wife of Ney threw herself at his feet — and the hero remained 
unmoved ! 

The construction of the convention of Paris would here be out of place, 
and the question is really one, not of construction, but of generous humanity. 
The Duke of Wellington had not even Nelson’s melancholy excuse for his 
share in the sacrifice of Caraccioli— that of acting under the fascination of 
two artful and abandoned women. He cannot be without the sentiment 
of friendship, for he has attached personal friends. He could not have 
wanted feeling, whose force of soul was proof against all but the emotions 
of friendship, during the most fearful crisis of the battle of Waterloo. “The 
Duke,” says the Spanish general, Alava, who was near his person, “was 
unable to refrain from tears, when he saw friends and companions in arms 
falling around him.” 

Among the French, the apathy of the Duke of Wellington was ascribed 
to his remembrance of the ingenious gallantry with which Ney had bal 
him at Redinha, during Massena’s retreat.* This must have been injus 

* Ney sustained, with the French rear-guard, for several hours, the shock of the mass of oe 
British army, and then effected his retreat in the following manner, with safety and facility :— 
. Wellington's intention was to seize— Ney’s to pass—the defile of Redinha. Whilst the 


engagement still continued, Ney gave orders that the colours of each battalion should be pe 
“and planted, under the care of an adjutant, on the other side of the ravine. The retreat was 
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tice. He who was now crowned with the laurels of Vittoria and Waterloo, 
would have remembered only to honour a trait of skill or gallantry, in a 
minor combat, by which a retreating enemy gained nothing but esca 
His unfortunate participation in the sacrifice of Ney may, perha 
accounted for by his implicitly and unworthily identifying himself with 
the baser passions of monarchs and ministers whom Napolion and_ his 
marshals had so often humbled to the dust, and his allowing himself to 
be duped with perfidious court flatteries into a passive instrument of the 
dastard vengeance of the Thuileries. It seemed, at this crisis of his life, as 
if the new ambition of combining politics and diplomacy with his renown in 
war —the communion and maxims of two men who regarded justice and 
humanity as a jest to the wise — two veterans —the one in political im- 
morality, the other in political crime—distorted his perceptions and hardened 
his heart. 

His three years’ command abroad as generalissimo of an army, composed 
for the most part of contingents furnished by foreign and despotic powers, 
and exercising the right of conquest under the name of occupation, did not 
lessen his inaptitudes, acquired or inherent, for the civil life and polities of 
a.free people on his return to England. It was natural that he should sup- 

rt the ministry which governed at home whilst he conquered abroad, 
But the ministry was itself divided on the question of the Eatholic claims, 
and the principles of religious liberty. It was competent for him to support 
that more liberal section which was supported by his elder brother, — one 
of the most accomplished and enlightened public men of the age; he yet 
left his proxy when absent, and gave his vote present, for continuing the civil 
degradation of the Catholics, who had furnished their full contribution of 
blood and valour to make him what he was. This showed, not alone his 
having adopted maxims of despotism, but a certain insensibility to the 
grace of generous action and emotion. 

He did not merely commit an indiscretion in language, when he called ° 
county meetings “a farce,” —he launched upon the public mind an expression 
of despotic contempt for the free spirit and chartered liberties of his country. 

His first chief essays did not give promise of great political capacity. 
Upon Mr. Canning’s succeeding Lord Londonderry, the Duke of Wellington 

roceeded, as the representative of England, to the congress of Verona. 
Phe choice of him was unfortunate; his mission proved a failure. A 
soldier’s imperfect and uncongenial notions of civil liberty and the rights 
of a people, — his familiarity, if not sympathy, with the principles and 
projects of the Holy Alliance, —the want of heart with which he en- 
tered into the foreign policy of Mr. Canning, disqualified him for the 
purposes of his mission ; and he who as a warrior wrested the Spanish people 
- from Napoleon, abandoned them as a diplomatist to the Duke of Angou- 

leme | He compromised, for a moment, his own glory. and that of his 
country: “It would be disingenuous,” said Mr. Canning, “ not to admit that 





menced by signal with the utmost rapidity, and the French troops suddenly disappeared from the 
eyes of the British, who as suddenly made for the brow of a hill, which would admit of plunging 
4 destructive fire upon the retreating and encumbered French masses. Ney had provided against 
this movement: two battalions placed by him in ambuscade checked the British by a close and 

y fire, and effected their own retreat, whilst the battalions, which had before retreated, were al- 
ready re-formed, under their respective colours, in order of battle. In this obscure but well-fought 
combat, Wellington had the mortification to know that Ney had awed him into mistaken 
Caution by the strategic skill and artful confidence with which he presented his inadequate force, 
and the happy thought by which he effected his retreat. Had the overwhelming mass of the 
British been directed against him with quickness and vigour, he must, according to military autho- 
rities, both French and English, have been crushed. : 
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the entry of the French army into Spain was, in a certain sense, dj 2 
ragement—an affront to the pride, a blow to the feelings of England.” Hi 
lent his name to the intrigues which thwarted Mr. Canning in the formation 
of his ministry; he opposed that ministry, when formed; witha disingenuous. 
ness of party spirit, a want of scruple in his tactics, and even an apparent 
want of political capacity, which proved that personal and petty pase 
sions can sway great minds and neutralise great faculties. The sword was 
by this time beginning to lose its ascendant on the Continent; the adminj. 
stration of Mr. Canning, as foreign secretary, had already obtained him 
supremacy over living ministers; and the warrior saw with jealous, if not 
envious irritation, the name of the statesman beginning to divide European 
celebrity with his own. 

It was at this period the Duke of Wellington pronounced a memorable 
judgment of disqualification for the office of prime minister upon himself 
* Tt is,” says he, “a station with respect to which I am wholly out of the 
question — to which I am unaccustomed — in which I am not wished — for 
which I am unqualified. I should have been mad, or worse than mad, if I had 
thought of such a thing.” ‘The death of Mr. Canning, and the resignation 
of Lord Goderich, soon made that station vacant. The Duke of Wellington 
accepted the king’s commands to form a cabinet, of which he should be the 
head; recruited with the utmost ease and expedition; reversed, with the 
nonchalance of a soldier's logic, the sentence of incapacitation which he had 

ronounced upon himself *; surprised the world; and acquired new glory, 
by his administrative talents, and his capacity as a statesman. 

The Wellington ministry is rendered memorable by a great measure and 
the energy of its chief. It is known that no premier before him, not even 
Lord Chatham, infused his own administrative spirit with so much unity and 
force through the whole frame of government. His holding Mr. Huskisson 
to his resignation, was called introducing into the cabinet the subordination 
of the camp. It was the rigid and warrantable observance of an essential 
principle. 

The emancipation of the Catholics is like the battle of Waterloo—a 
memorable victory. Reason, eloquence, authority, had failed to carry this 
great measure. The warrior-minister had to overcome a large portion, 
perhaps the balance against him, of the public mind— the whole mind of 
the sovereign — the whole hierarchy, itself a component and commanding 

rt of the legislature—the most active and envenomed portion of the 
panty headed by himself — the fetters of consistency imposed on him by 

1is OWN previous opposition: he overcame all these by an unrivalled force 
of mind, and ascendant of personal character. 

The mere carrying of a Catholic relief bill might have gained him 
no higher reputation than that of being a great political, as well as mili- 
tary, campaigner. It is the manner in which ne gave relief — the character 
—— the moral grandeur of the measure,—the absence of all compromise with 
intolerance — all truckling to bigotry, — the assumption of the great prin- 
ciple of religious liberty, frankly and fully, as the basis of the bill, that 
stamps him a statesman. 

Minds of the first order are invariably governed or guided by Pe 
general principles, whatever their career; and as invariably rise Wi the 
occasion. ‘The speech of the Duke of Wellington, on moving the second 
reading of his bill—the greatest parliamentary or political incident of 
his life, —- was distinguished for the eloquence, not only of reasoning, 
but of emotion. He avowed that he conceded emancipation, to prevent 


* His friends, he said, told him he was competent, and he took their word. 
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she fearful alternative of civil war. After describing the state of Ireland— 
the organisation, the menaces, and the rage’ of aliens factions, he pro- 
ceeded, —* It has been my lot to have seen much of war — more, my Lords, 
than most men: I have been constantly engaged in the duties of the mili- 

ry profession from my boyhood; my life has been familiar with scenes 
of death, and spectacles of suffering; circumstances have placed me in 
countries where the war was internal, between adverse parties of the same 
nation; and, rather than a country dear to me should be visited with the 
calamities I have witnessed, with the unutterable horrors of civil war, my 
Lords, I would make any sacrifice — I would lay down my life.” He spoke 
this in a tone of deep feeling, which made an impression never to be removed 
upon all who heard it, — excepting those whose hearts were cased in 
the antipathies of religious intolerance. An archbishop would hazard 
the alternative from which the veteran warrior recoiled, and throw out 
the bill. He was followed by other lords spiritual — by other grave, moral, 
and religious lords temporal, who, whether engaged in the pursuits, or en+ 
joying the repose, had known only the luxuries of civil life. But if the 
soldier appeared more humane, it was, perhaps, because his views were 
more clear, his mind more sagacious and comprehensive; he felt more, be- 
cause he saw farther. 

The Duke of Wellington lost ground as a statesman, after the passing of 
this great measure. ‘The success with which he had overcome so many 
resisting moral forces of passion and opinion, in the sovereign, the people, 
the peerage, and the church,—his confidence in his own faculties:and the 
machinery of government,—made him underrate popular opinion; and he set 
it at defiance, by putting forth his unfortunate “general order” against par- 
liamentary reform. He found opinion too strong for him; and he fell from 
the station of a great minister, to become the chief of a party. His brief and 
transient return to ministerial power served only to give him a second 
proof, that in England public opinion is resistless. 

As the leader of a party, he could not, perhaps, avoid lending himself to 
party interests and artifices; but there is that in him which repudiates 
selfish faction and unscrupulous pretence. His mind rarely stoops, — and 
never stoops meanly—from its station. There is about him a sense: of 
dignity and equity, by which faction in his own ranks is rebuked,—though 
not abashed. He has manifested, lately, a more marked disposition to 
expand, and rise from a partisan to a statesman. He is in his seventieth 
year; time, whilst it has touched his person very perceptibly, has left his 
mind not only unimpaired, but improved. He speaks in parliament with 
more method and facility ; and not only a familiar mastery of the practical 
. details of legislation in administrative and social economy, but abstract 
maxims of policy and ethics — at once philosophically true, and pertinent to 
the matter in debate,—prove that he finds time for acquiring knowledge, and 
meditating upon it. His military life, active as it has been, is not inecom- 
patible with reading. Hannibal did not wholly neglect the graces of lite- 
rature in the camp — “ Atque hic tantus vir,” says Cornelius Nepos, * tantis- 
em districtus nonnihil temporis tribuit literis.” The Duke ot Wellington 

s known the fluctuations of the popular humour, from enthusiasm to 
reviling: he is at this moment surrounded with public respect; and he 
owes it to his approximating, though not yet occupying, the only posi- 
tion worthy of him— the position, not of a party leader, but of a party 


arbiter, 
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THE VIRTUES OF BREVITY. 


« Vitanda paxpodoyia.”"— QuiNTiL. 


In this of prodigious learning, more prodigious writing, most prodj. 
gious ilies aa by the blessing of God everybody is ~ once arent 
informed and passionately communicative, and it is as impossible for 
clouds of heaven not to rain, as for any given individual not to discharge 
himself in print, — when, whether we are noblemen, gentlemen, aldermen 
cooks, courtiers, courtesans, tailors, sailors, soldiers, barbers’ clerks, basket. 
makers, maids of honour, jockeys, judges, “ indocti doctique,”— we all write 
alk, read, criticise, to the consolidation of one glorious universal hubbub, 
called literature,—it becomes an object of national concern to consider 
whether some effective system of literary police might not be advantgeously 
adopted, whereby to moderate the fury and regulate the roar. Time was 
when the world had but a few spokesmen; and these could not be so tedious 
but they still found audience more than they knew what to say to; but now 
that your constant reader is no less your constant writer, and every man in 
respect of literature “ finds himself” in a manner, the case is materially 
altered, and it becomes our painful but imperious duty to hit upon some 
method of cutting people short. The reform might be begun with an 
* Absolute-necessity-of-saying-what-you-have-to-say-in-as-few-words-as- 
sible, England, Bill.” In the meantime gentlemen should be requested, 
and they are hereby requested, to be “ curst brief,” for the love of God; 
always remembering that life itself is short, and that it is utterly impossible 
for everybody to read everybody. Non omnia possumus omnes, as somebody 
observes. 

If the reader (which is as much as to say the writer) happens to be one 
who holds that yarns should be Jong, we entreat him to hearken to us while 
we proceed, at considerable length, to demonstrate that Brevity is the thing 
above all others most to be desired in human affairs. At this point of an 
argument, Latin poets always begin saying — ** Nonne vides ;” so we shall 
follow the example. Don’t you see, in all the concerns of life, that Jength 
bespeaks laziness, but brevity— business? Behold the Mahomedan Mussul- 
man in the Oriental East, how he smokes superfluous, stretched, as to his 
diffuse limbs on an embroidered carpet, while a robe of luxurious latitude 
invests his person, and a pipe of indefinite longitude issues from the dense 
centre of the mouth-encircling moustachios that hasten to unite themselves 
to the wide-flowing beard beneath in one vast undistinguishable v 
table whole! In him, then, behold the spirit of prolixity incarnated. Dut 
look now on this other picture. Don’t you see this Englishman, this person 
with his cut-away coat-tails, tight breeches, and most short everything? What 
a. condensed fellow it is; an epitome of a man. But look with what velocity 
-he clears the length of Lombard Street; how he dives, shoots, cuts, pene- 
trates at will! how, like a razor, has he cleft through the thick of that 
throng which chokes the entrance to the old Post Office; how, like a thought, 
has he darted into Esdaile and Co,’s; how, like a ray, has he shot on Changes 
how, like forked lightning, his zigzag course there! Now all this virtue 
lies in his tail; which, were it long, would make him Jong; but being short, 
rumpit moras, For man is like a ship — navigated by his tail. Nonne vides 
‘that a barge, which has a huge antiquated sort of tail-piece, progresses by 
slow and difficult degrees; while a seventy-four, conscious of the least poe 
sible excrescence in that place, cuts the liquid element with in inverse 
oe ena to tail? So have we seen a stock-broker of the largest si” 
rushing to business; and, in fine, we have ever found it hold with regard + 
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the human species, that the maximum of speed. was coincident with the 
minimum of appendage. 

So much, then, with regard to despatch of business. We might easily 
pursue the thread of analogy, and show how all other advantages are asso- 
ciated with brevity, and all other virtues included in it. We might easil 
dilate on the convenience of a short memory, on the delicacy of short breed 
on the beauty of a short upper lip, on the wholesomeness and economy of 
short commons, on the superior strength of your “ short thick-settus homo,” 
on the attractiveness of short petticoats, and the wisdom of proverbs. . But 
we scorn to take advantage of the richness of our own argument, and the 
unlimited sources of persuasion we find opening up to view; and with that 
moderation we desire to teach, we shall confine ourselves to such illustrations 
as bear exclusively on the literary part of our subject. 

The beauties of brevity, in their literary aspect, are so many and so 
striking, that we are at a loss where to begin their praise. In the first 
place, then, let us consider brevity as an element of the sublime. . Longinus, 
who is so good as to approve very highly of Homer, is especially content 
with that poet’s judgment in making Ajax, (Odyss. A. v. 561.), when ad- 
dressed by Ulysses in the shades below, glide away from him without offer- 
ing a single observation. We have known scholars to differ with respect to 
the merit of this passage. Some contend that the moment was favourable to 
Ajax, who ought decidedly to have made a remark: nay, it appears that if 
you examine the terms .of the speech in which he is addressed, you are 
struck with the fact of their giving opportunity to a splendid repartee; inso- 
much that, knowing the genius of Homer to lie in sharp Ket it is im- 

ible not to suspect that an hiatus existed in this place, and that some 
unworthy botcher, perceiving it, filled it up with a few lines of his own, in 
which, for want of talent in retort, he had recourse to the mean evasion of 
attributing silence to Ajax. Others, on the contrary, declare that Homer, 
on this, as on every other occasion, has evinced that sense of propriety for 
which he is remarkable: that for a dead man to maintain a dead silence, is 
natural and proper; that Ajax is dead; that his silence is, therefore, 
natural and proper. 

To return to Longinus, however : that critic is of opinion that the silence 
of Ajax is not so much an affair of propriety, as one of sublimity ; and that 
the things he might have said, are not half so powerful as the things he did 
not say —ciwmy peya xas mavros wpydorepoy Aoyou, (a mighty silence, and 
more sublime than all speech) ; an opinion in which the reader, if he take 
our advice, will be content to abide. Now Virgil was so expert an echo, 
that (mirabile dictu! as he would say,) he could perform the feat of echoing 
a silence. The reader will, probably, remember the Virgilian echo of this 
passage of the Odyssey, where the indignant wife of Sichceus vanishes from 
the sight of the pious and perfidious Auneas, when that smooth-tongued 
gentleman would enter into a little innocent conversation with her in the 
shades below. (The queen of Carthage, it is to be observed, objected to 
entering into any conversations with gentlemen— but criminal ones.) We 
never were partisans of the Greek or the Roman poets, nor loved to put up 
one against the other. While we are fully alive to the wide difference be- 
tween Homer and Virgil, therefore, we like to take every opportunity of doing 
justice to the latter. Now, in the present case, we are bound to confess, 
though it makes against us as counsel for Brevity, that Virgil has very deli- 
cately, and with a fine painter-like feeling, filled up the Homeric outline, pro- 
ducing what is ‘cia afar more poetical whole. This, it is true, 1s done by 
extension —a dangerous precedent ; but never mind, we will allow ourselves 
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to be in the wrong for once. In Homer, the description of Ajax’s silent ” 


retirement on the conclusion of the speech of Ulysses occupies just two lines, 
and no more :— 
‘Qo Epapny. 6 8é p’ obd€v dpeibero, A dé per’ Adage 

Wuyi cig “Epe€oc vexvwy xarareOvewrwy.” 
Now, in the first place, there is an unnecessary haste in this exit ; and, se~ 
condly, there is considerable tautology in the language in which it is de. 
scribed. In fact, the lines are both too long and too short: too long, as 
using more words than enough for the matter; and too short, as deprivi 
the reader of additional circumstances which he would gladly have had 
thrown in. ‘Three-fourths of this couplet, the reader will perceive, are em- 
ployed in saying that Ajax went away ; “67 02” tells us that; all that follows, 
therefore, is only worth acceptance according as it does or does not enrich 
the idea. But vf requires to be told that Ajax went “ eis"Epe60¢”? There 
was no alternative, unfortunately. And if he went there, it was sufficient] 
probable he went “ wer’ adrdas Wuyas”; and if he went “ wer’ darag unas” 
(to the other souls), one might almost _ that those souls were the souls 
of the dead (vexdwv) ; and if they were dead, it was extremely probable that 
they had died (xatarevsiwtwv). Undoubtedly there is grandeur and 
resonance in the lines; but no one, we think, will contend that they are 
either very terse or very oe ni The sublimity of the idea is another 
question. Listen now to Virgil's elegant expansion of that idea. 


“ Talibus AZneas ardentem et torva tuentem 
Lenibat dictis animum, lacrymasque ciebat. 


Illa solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat : 

Nec magis incepto vultum sermone movetur 

Quam si dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes. 

Tandem proripuit sese atque inimica refugit 

In nemus umbriferum.” 
Our italics mark the periods of her action, which are beautifully defined. In 
fact, we would not alter a word of this passage. Nothing can be in finer 
taste than the short stationary attitude described in the line “ Illa solo,” &e, 
followed by the “ tandem proripuit ;” and though the simile is no necessary 
part of the description, it isa beautiful addition ; and it has a positive dra- 
matic propriety here besides, inasmuch as it fills up the moment between 
the two points of action before mentioned, and allows the Queen time to 
stand, with her eyes on the ground. 

In both these passages, then, “silence is pleased” to behave very sub- 
limely, and to show us what is called, with a pretty paradox, her eloquence. 
Now whence is this eloquence but from suppression, and what else is sup- 
pression but a briefer sort of brevity? Let the reader only put some 
imaginary speech into the mouth of Dido in reply to Amneas, and then pare 
it down word by word, and he will perceive how every reduction improves 
its propriety, till it will be evident to him that nothing in her speech be- 
comes her like the leaving it alone, or, in other words, (for, when one 8 
hovering ona bull, it is best to take that animal by the horns,) the speech will 
read best—omitted. ‘ Una litura potest.” + ‘Thus, for instance, after Aineas 


* In vain he thus attempts her mind to move 
With tears, and prayers, and late repenting love: 
Disdainfully she look’d, — then turning round, 
She fix'd her eyes, unmoy'd, upon the ground ; 
And what he says, and swears, regards no more 
Than the deaf rocks, where the loud billows roar, — 
But whirl'd away, to shun his hateful sight, 
Hid in the forest and the shades of night. — Dryden. 


+ “ One erasure will suffice,”"— the point of one of Martial’s epigrams, where he banters an 


author who had made many unavailing erasures in his poem, but to whom the short ¢x 


a comprehensive erasure of the whole poem had not occurred, 
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has finished his address with “ the last opportunity Ican ever hope to s 

with you,” and would gladly detain the fair queen, suppose Dido, before 
running off to Sichceus (who, you will remember, is in the back-ground, 
« respondens curis,”) to exclaim, “ Leave me this instant, you wretch, or I'll 
call Sichceus, my former husband!” It will be allowed that, under the cir- 
cumstances, nothing wou!d be more — than this speech ; but then it is 
not sublime — at least not yet. Mark, then, the process of sublimation. 

1. * Leave me this instant, you wretch, or I’ll call Sichceus, my former 
husband 1” 

_ 2, “Leave me this instant, you wretch, or I’ll call Sichceus.” 

3. “You wretch, I'll call Sichceus.” 

4. “Vl call Sichoeus.” 

5. (Calling) * Sichoeus!” 

6. “ Sichy !” 

Now it will be perceived that a certain sublimity is already reached here; 
for let us remind you, that the effect of a shrill female ghost’s voice sud- 
denly breaking through the awful repose of eternal night with the solitary 
cry — the intense condensation of a thousand struggling emotions —“ Sichy !” 
can more easily be imagined than described. Nevertheless a still greater 
sublimity, no doubt, remains behind; and that results from the total silence 
of the injured party, and her ghost-like retreat “ in nemus umbriferum.” 

We will only further observe with regard to this passage in Virgil, — that 
as critics are unanimous in placing one source of sublimity in surprise,—that 
is, when something is made to fall out quite contrary to natural expecta- 
tion, — and as nothing can be so surprising, or fall out so contrarily to na- 
tural expectation as for a woman to remain silent, under any circumstances, 
but especially under vexatious circumstances, —so this may be added in 
further elucidation of the sublimity attributed to the passage. 

This experiment, then, if we mistake not, results entirely in favour of 
brevity, of which silence, as has been said, is only an aggravated and un- 
usual form. For what in the world can be so short as nothing? And be it 
observed here, by the way, that “Jess than nothing” is only said per hyper- 
bolen, as when one being, stung by an unexpected deficiency, revenges him- 
self by exaggerating his disappointment. Silence, however, is the zero of 
abbreviation, and is that point to which the temperature of authors should 
be brought. An ancient moralist used to say that no man could be ac- 
counted happy till he was dead; we would say, that no author can be 
reckoned felicitous till he is silent. Silence in composition:is to be attained 
“by just degrees ;” no author can be expected to master the difficulties of 
it all at once: at first sight it appears an easy accomplishment; but, 
like all really great things, it is, in truth, both arduous agd rare. We 
have heard a good deal lately, in prison discipline, of the “ working of 
the silent system.” Whether any hints might be borrowed from Cold 
Bath Fields, conducive to the interests of literature, we must wait for the 
next official report to ascertain. In the mean time much may be done by 
working after the above exemplar, which we cannot too earnestly recom- 
mend to the adoption of young authors. Our method is at once plain 
and efficacious. te may be described, in simple language, as the progres- 
sive denudation of the Aoyos. ‘ Demo unum, demo etiam unum.” * 

The results, therefore, to which we would humbly beg leave to conduct the 
minds of authors by the foregoing arguments respecting sublimity, are that — 

1, The brief is the sublime. | 

2. The briefer the form, the more sublime. 

8. He who holds his tongue, has achieved the acme of brevity ; 


* « I strip off first one, and then another.” — Zor, 
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4. And, therefore, of sublimity. 

5. Sublimity is the highest attribute of the literary character. 

6. He who tas the greatest regard for his literary character, let him hold 
his tongue. wn cape 

But as we are aware that the times are not ripe for the practical fulfilment 
of the extreme doctrine of silence, we shall even accommodate our discourse 
to the level of the possible, and content ourselves for the present with enfore. 

ing the omnia qudm celerrimé, or greatest brevity principle. 

| ving therefore shown how the sublime may be attained by condensation 
it remains to confirm the argument by showing how the villanous is to be 
achieved by the reverse process. The acute Grecian already cited, has 
amused himself, entr’ autres, at the expense of his countryman Isocrates, by 
amplifying and diluting, after the supposed taste of that writer,-one of the 
nervous periods of Demosthenes.- Whether the facetious tutor of the Queen 
of Palmyra is strictly justified in running down Isocrates at the rate he does, 
we will not say*; but his caricature of the Jong style is ridiculous enough, at 
any rate. The passage from Demosthenes occurs in the oration xara Meidioy, 
Midias was a rich man of Athens, of a choleric disposition, who hated De- 
mosthenes, for one of the many reasons which may be imagined, and who 
wreaked his vengeance upon him, at last, by giving him a public thrashing, 
Here upon Demosthenes “ takes the law of him,” and is, of course, very tre- 
mendous on thecase. “ There are many things,” says he, inaggravation of the 
charge, “* which an assailant may do, that cannot be communicated to others 
by the sufferer —in gesture, expression, speech.” The meaning is, that 
other forms of injury may be included in the larger offence, and that these 
are conveyed in the gesture, &c. of the party committing the assault: the 
thing remarkable about the passage, therefore, is, the disjointed style by which 
the words “ in gesture,” &c. are tacked to the wrong half of the sentence. 
This, Longinus contends, is a beauty, in as much as it consists with the vehe- 
ment emotions by which the orator is supposed to be agitated, and he cites 
it as a specimen of the sublime. “ But come,” he proceeds, “ let us throw a 
handful of conjunctions and particles into it, after the manner of the Jsocrat- 
ists, and see what becomes of this sublimity.” This he does as follows: — 

“ Neither indeed ought we to pass over the fact, that there are many things 
which an assailant may do, that cannot be communicated to others by the 
sufferer ; first of all, indeed, in respect of gesture ; in the next place, however, 
with regard to expression ; but, lastly, yet indeed in respect of speech itself,” + 

And yet this, though a made thing, is not half so much like a caricature 
as a genuine passage in the 7th book of Herodotus, where that author (not 
usually chargeable with sleepy sins) relates what ought to be a very short 
and striking anecdote, with all the circumlocution of some muddled old 
gentleman over a dinner table. The reader must first hear the anecdote as 
it is related succinctly and elegantly by Cicero (Tuse. Disp. 1. c. 42+), and 
then he will be ready to judge of the merit of the Greek version. Speaking 
of the bravery of the Lacedemonians, “ One of them,” he says, “ when @ 
certain Persian in conversation remarked arrogantly, § You will not be able 
to see the sun for the multitude of our javelins and arrows,’ re lied, ° Then 
we shall fight in the shade.’” The story cannot be’ better told, because 1t 
cannot be shorter. “ Then we shall fight in the shade,” if it can be cal 
a jest, is a jest that approaches very nearly to the sublime; it is therefore 





* A writer who could spend fifteen years in the composition of a single oration, may be allowed 
to be of a cold and pedantic order of mind; but we don’t remember that length of periods is one 
of the worst sins of Isocrates; and, on the other hand; we do remember’ that the style of -~ . 
least of his orations (we mean the Aoyos mapawerixos addressed to Demonicus) is’singularly, 
even unpleasantly, concise. 

+ See. xx. and xxi. pone 
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evidently one of that sort which a single unnecessary word must spoil. Now 

« They say that he (Dieneces the Spartan) said this saying previous to 
the engagement with the Medes, on being told by one of the Trachinians 
that the barbarians, when they shot their arrows, obscured the sun by the 
multitude of their darts — so great was the multitude of them ; but he, not being 
terrified by these accounts, said (making light of the multitude of the Medes) 
that the Trachinian stranger told them nothing but what was if the 


Medes obscured the sun, as the engagement with them would then take 
ace in the shade, and not in the sun.” 


Was any thing ever more infelicitous ! * 

Our examples so far have, by some accident, told all in favour of the 
Latins; but on Cicero at least we must endeavour to turn the tables before 
we have done, for a prettier model of brevity can hardly be imagined! We 
remember Lord Herbert of Cherbury — a man of very independent judg- 
ment — ventures to dissent so far from the usual estimation of Cicero, as to 
confess his impatience of his verbosity, and to hold him by no means an 
unexceptionable example of style.t For our parts, it appears to us that this 
tediousness and amplification are chiefly confined to the orations; and that 
it is the special pleader, and not the writer, that is in fault. He is more or 
less diffuse every where; but in his literary works (especially in the beautiful 
dialogue de Oratore, and some others of that sort,) his length of periods 
rarely is excessive, and is solely indulged for the sake of euphony. Still the 
professional sin comes out every now and then, and ideas are spoilt, and 
arguments weakened, by a quantity of superfluous epithets and unnecessary 
repetitions. Many of Cicero's sentences, in fact, with their mixture of 
grandeur, numbers, and weakness, put one in mind of the armies of Xerxes. 
A few powerful words in the meantime, like the Spartan hundreds, may very 
possibly do greater execution. Thus, in the example we are about to quote, 
the orator conceives that in extending and new presenting the original idea, 
he is making it the more striking; while the fact is that he takes all force 
out of it, and leaves it a mere caput mortuum. In the Phoedon of Plato 
(s. 64.), Socrates is asked by one of his disciples, Crito, how he will be 
buried? He, in answer, wishing to rebuke the questioner for not dis- 
tinguishing between the body and the soul, and for talking of burying him, 
when he ought to have said his mortal part, observes, ironically, You ma 
bury me as you like, provided you can catch me, and that I do not escape.” 
Cicero, in his Tusculan Disputations, translates this in the following 1an- 
ner: — 

“ Why, Crito, if you should be able to overtake me, or if you should any- 
where apprehend me, bury me as it shall seem fit to you. But, believe me, no 
one of you will overtake me when I shall have departed hence.” ‘This is as bad 
as explaining a joke to the company. 

If the reader is not satisfied with classical example, and requires more 
familiar references, let him choose any passage out of Shakspeare or the 
Bible that he considers most sublime, and fall to swathing it in words in 
this fashion, and we are content to abide by the result. For instance, 
there is the passage in Genesis about the creation of light — “ And God 
said, Let there be light, and there was light ;” and there is the terrible and 


* We subjoin the Greek, that it may not be imagined we have touched up the passage for the 
sake of effect. It will be seen that our translation is as nearly as possible verbum verbo: — 

Tov rode pact eixas ro éxos rp h orupitar opeas Tor Mndows, wvbomevov mpos Tev Tov Tpnxiwiey 
ds éreay of BapGapo dmiewos Ta Tokeymara, Tov HAwy bwo Tov BAnOEos Twv vicTwY doKpyWrovOL: 
Togouto Ts xAnO0s abrewy elvas. Tov 8¢, oon exmAa'yevra TovTow!, elwas (ev dAcyip Toreypevoy TO Madu 
TAnbos) ds wayra ogi dyaba 5 Tpnxwnos feos dyyedAot, et dwoxpuerovray tev Mybwy Tov Alor, bxo 
oxy doorro xpos abrous } waxn, Kas odK dv HAwo.—Polyhymn, cexxvi. 7 
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, rising rebuke which concludes Nathan’s parable —« And Nathan gai 
David, ‘ Thou art the man!’ ”—both celebrated as specimens of "the 
sublime, and both equally remarkable for their condensation. But exhibit 
these under the operation of waxpodrcyia, and see what becomes of them, 


Tue Creation or Licnr. 


And God said, “ Let there be light;” and accordingly, in an incredible 
short space of time, the luminous principle diffused itself over all the objects of 
visible nature. 


NaTHAN’s REBUKE oF Davin. 


And Nathan said unto David—‘“ Why, you are the very individual J 
have been alluding to all along !” 





MANAGEMENT OF THE ITALIAN OPERA. 
THE WESTMINSTER ABBEY FESTIVAL. 


Tue Opera has been called a soul-subduing effeminate entertainment; and 
possibly the possessor of a box or of a stall, who is permitted to occupy his 
place without a struggle, and give himself up to the influences of his favourite 
singer or composer, may find it so. But who that witnesses at this period of 
the season the pit doors in a state of siege, the rush at the opening, the attack 
on the men in the lobby, and every available position in the open area of 
the pit carried by assault, will so misplace the word ‘ effeminate’ as to 
apply that epithet to operatic amusements? Thanks to M. Laporte, music, 
like love, favours the brave. But we must confess that we liked Mozart well 
enough before we fought for him; and that having paid for an opera-ticket 
— to wait half an hour without doors — to eit. another half within — 
and at length, with infinite toil, heat and pressure, to win our way to astand- 
ing place where little is to be heard, and less to be seen, by no means en- 
dears the pleasure, or enhances the recreation. 

In sober truth, the arrangements connected with the public, no less than 
the dramatic and musical management of the Opera-house, have become a 
subject worthy of the most earnest and powerful animadversion of the press. 
Such scenes of painful confusion as have been witnessed within the last two 
seasons at the pit doors, such bold and repeated tamperings with the good- 
humour and indulgence of the public, are without parallel in the history of 
the Opera. We cannot help recalling that memorable example of English 
forbearance and cool managerial impudence, when, on the occasion of Epsom 
races last year, though an opera had been advertised for Thursday, the 
public were kept waiting at the doors till nine o’clock, and even then only 
got such music as a coach full of half incapable opera singers, headed by a 
manager in no better plight, were able to afford. Ivanoff, having a Russian 
head, made an effort to pacify the audience by a song, while his companions 
were endeavouring to recover from the flush of the champagne. We should 
be among the first to laugh at and to excuse a solitary adventure of this kind, 
which might be purely accidental; but connected as it is with a systematic 
and increasing indifference to the pleasures of all save the hirers of boxes or 
stalls, we are tempted to look rather closely into the managerial career 0 
M. Laporte, and observe how much he is entitled to the patronage of the 
English public in the important station he has assumed. ‘The present cit 
cumstances of the Opera show us that the genial impulses towards music now 
kindling in this nation by the force of education, and the progress of events, 
are at the mercy of one who directs them to his own most selfish and s0 
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_ Surposes, —of one, who knowing nothing of art, has no sympathy with the 
wants or feelin of its admirers, — of a manager, in a word, the first of his 
tribe who has disunited the idea of pleasure and the opera. M. Laporte 
knows the fable of the goose and her daily egg of gold: let him beware of 
its application to himself. ) 

It was about the year 1816, that Mr. Ayrton, an English musician, whose 
name will long remain associated with the first production of I] Don Giovanni 
in this country, became connected with the management of the opera. Never 
was there a season in which the lovers of music had greater pleasure; and 
though the talents of Ambrogetti, Camporese, Fodor, Angrisani, &c. toge- 
ther with Mozart’s newly discovered Opera, awakened the liveliest interest 
in the musical public, the admissions were so well regulated, that every one 
heard, and no one sustained pressure or inconvenience in either entrance or 
exit. A lady might at that time as safely venture into the pit of the opera, 
as enter her own drawing-room. At that time, too, while the house was free 
from the encroachments that have been gradually made upon the rights of 
the public, and of the performers, to the detriment of the comfort of all, the 
theatre paid, and paid well. Mr. Ayrton has demonstrated this as clearly 
as arithmetic will permit. We have since had as lessees of the Italian Opera 
a motley group, who all agree that the management of her Majesty’s theatre 
isthe road to ruin; and truly, one flying by night from his engagements, and 
another becoming bankrupt, after practising the most grinding economy on 
the salaries. of the underlings, would almost tempt one to believe in the 
correctness of the tale, were it not that every time the lease of the theatre is 
put up to public competition, there are fresh candidates for the honour of 

ing ruined. Indeed, in this age of science there is no difficulty in com- 
prehending how a bankruptcy, or a bilking of creditors by flight, may very 
well consist with a prosperous career in money making. 

Bearing in mind the unimpeachable testimony of Mr. Ayrton, that the 
comfortable opera of his time was no losing concern, let us examine some of 
the innovations of M. Laporte, introduced upon the plea of self-preservation, 
but in fact to realise an enormous profit. We will then leave it to the 
sufferers by the present ill management of the opera pit, to decide with what 
cordiality they can wish the continuance of a career of good fortune so much 
raised at the expense of their own pleasures. 

With M. Laporte originated the plan of partitioning off a considerable 
portion of the pit into privileged places called stalls — and a corresponding 
encroachment being at the same time made on the orchestra, the manager was 
permitted to raise the price of admission to a considerable part of the theatre 
one-third. The public felt that this specious advantage to the wealthy few 
portended jsome mischief to them, and did stout battle for their privileges. 
They now perceive—while reeking from the heat and tumult that are to he 
braved every night upon which Rubini or Lablache appear in a new cha- 
racter before they can gain admission to find every place filled — that they 
ought to have carried their point about the stalls. There is not room in the 
house to correspond with the amount of tickets issued —the purchasers 
know this —a rush takes place, and the earliest visiter finds every seat pre- 
Occupied as if by magic. Had the manager carried his scheme of stalls 
throughout the house, and even parcelled off the standing room, as is done in 
some of the theatres of the south of Europe — there might have been some- 
thing to thank him for. If visiters could not be accommodated one night, 
they might on another, without finding themselves suddenly involved in the 
confusion of a crowd; an accident unpleasant enough at any time, but where 

dies are concerned alarming. . Thus while musical cultivation p 
with rapid strides, and the desire to hear the strains of the great masters 
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through the magnificent throats of Italy increases — the means of gratifica. 
tion are lessened, and the price of comfort (for which an Englishman will pa 
any thing) enhanced, and who profits but M. Laporte ? To have a hard, 
phlegmatic manager trading on our sympathies with the beautiful, to find 
him raising the price of pleasure by surrounding it with difficulty, (though to 
judge dispassionately of some of the late performances of Mozart’s Figaro, the 
most soils ndesiesians would have failed to reconcile us to them as excellent ) 
to have, above all, a manager triumphing in his security from opposition, end 
laughing at the confusion that himself creates, is insupportable. 

The establishment of a third opera night in each week (for a great part of 
the. season ostensibly filled by benefits) has been a source of considerable 
gain to M. Laporte. His last step, that of binding down his principal 
singers from singing at concerts, confines the interest of all musical strangers 
in Foadda to the Opera. ‘The directors of the Abbey festival are said to 
have paid the manager 100/. for the services of the principal Italian singers 
at their concert. In the midst of an undoubted pecuniary success, rumours 
of dissatisfaction among the performers are constantly afloat, and we hear of 
methods to enforce the arrears of unpaid salaries that are any thing but 
creditable to the management. It is not our desire, however, to pry into. 
the administration behind the scenes; our attention may be sufficiently oc- 
cupied before the curtain. 

There is scarcely an Opera in any capital city of Europe in which the 
musical department is conducted with so little spirit as our own. Nothin 
new is given, no great classical work revived ; the singers sing eternally what 
they know by heart, and the public listen to their fine voices in indolent 
content, but not extending their knowledge of music or acquiring fresh 
sensations. ‘The fatigues of rehearsal, such as are known at Paris, at Vienna, 
at Munich, and other cities in which a critical taste prevails, and the singers 
and band are exercised in continual novelties, are comparatively unfelt here. 
The principal performers have nothing to study, nor has the manager any 
thing to pay for the copying of parts. In by-gone times, Walker, the copyist, 
found in this office sufficient employment for himself and a family of ten 
children; now, we should imagine, it must be next to a sinecure. The 
want of ensemble in the chorus, and the frequent defects of execution in those 
passages of works which require diligent and united study, show how much, 
at this highly patronised establishment, the music is left to chance. 

M. Laporte may refer to the crowds who attend the Opera in vindication 
of his management, but this is not an argument in his favour. There is no 
other Opera to go to; and an Opera, either good or bad, is in every metro- 
polis necessary to polished life. That this entertainment is fashionable in 
England, and affords a foreigner the prospect of becoming rich, at the cost 
of little trouble, is fortunate for him, and might seem to call for some slight 
feeling of gratitude. How churlish, then, does the policy appear of forcing 
the public into boxes and stalls, by making access to the pit, on any inte- 
resting occasion, both difficult and dangerous ! 

That M. Laporte depends as much upon casual purchasers of tickets as 
upon his regular subscribers, we may infer from his staring placards at 
every corner. And yet the renters or hirers of boxes are those only for 
whom decent comfort is provided. Surely this contempt of public feeling 
should be visited with summary indignation, and the manager who, by the 
oversale of tickets, especially during the great influx of country people into 
London, exposes the crowd to annoyance or peril, ought not to be suffered 
to escape lightly. M. Laporte has attempted to throw the blame of over- 
filling the house upon the libraries; but it is not to be believed that a ticket 
is sold without his connivance. If this serious nuisance be not abated, It 's 
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to be hoped that those who hold the property of this theatre, when the lease 
is again offered to competition, will favour any one in opposition to M. La- 

te. We could not be in worse hands; and putting musical capability out 
of the question, if the office were held by one not quite spoiled by indulgence, . 
not too presuming on everlasting favour, we must be gainers. The musical 
direction of the theatre, as now carried on, is mere child’s play. 

A striking contrast to the savage scenes in the pit of the Opera, was 
afforded by the arrangements for the convenient ingress and egress of an 
audience of nearly 8000 persons who attended the festival at Westminster 
Abbey which succeeded the coronation. Under such circumstances alone 
can music be enjoyed. ‘Though the selection contained nothing new, it 
being merely a revival of the most popular and well-approved festival pieces, 
yet the great perfection of every performer in his part, aided by associations 

uliar to the time and place, rendered the performance as interesting and 

delightful as it was exact, both in the letter and the spirit of the execu- 
tion. ‘The Abbey offers some advantages to musical performance — some 
points of effect derivable from the building that will be in vain sought else- 
where. In favourable situations a softness in the choruses, resulting from 
a perfect blending and suffusion of sound—as well as a great distinctness in 
the solos— may be remarked. ‘This communicates a peculiar charm to 
music in the Abbey, where also may be observed the divine effect. of the 
tutti piano of the stringed instruments, and the remarkable beauty of the 
clarionet and bassoon solos. The air from Davidde penitente, which Rubini 
sings with such judgment and feeling in the true character of Mozart, A te, 
fra.tante affanni, afforded a powerful illustration of what we have here re- 
marked. The double choruses in “ Israel in Egypt” were performed with 
great magnificence, and, fortunately for the cause of charity as well as for 
the progress of music, this hitherto expensive department of the orchestra 
was powerfully supported by amateurs. We need not enter into detailed 
criticism upon a performance of which the pieces are already well known, 
but we may bear testimony to the care of the artists engaged, and to the 
gratification of the audience. 
Mr. Balfe, in his “ Falstaff,” has taken evident pains, and made a bold 
effort to realise the position challenged for him by a certain portion of the 
press, on the appearance of his first opera. But the more he composes, the 
more he shows that his system of composition is the result of tact, habit, 
and cleverness, and not of invention or genius. The most prominent de- 
fect in Falstaff is a total absence of style. Whether to class such a hetero- 
geneous compound of buffoonery, sentimentality, and dulness, among the 
serious or comic opera, we should be at a loss, did not the frequent want 
of all entertainment incline us to the former. 

Of late years it has been the fashion to select the libretti of operas from 
the works of the historian or novelist, for the sake of the costume, or some 
popular attachment to the story, or for both. The idea of Lablache stuffed 
into the jovial plenitude of Falstaff seems at first very promising; Madame 
Grisi, too, who is a truly conscientious actress, and ever does her best, might 
be capable of a very agreeable transformation into one of the memorable 
Windsor dames. But how poor the experiment turns out — how incapable 
of even momentary association with the sunny open-air play of Shakspeare. 
The serious passion of Fenton (Rubini) for Anne Page would best become 
any whining Italian prince, or melo-dramatic count, who has hitherto ap 
peared on the stage. The music of Madame Grisi (Mrs. Ford) is, for the 
most part, that of a heroine. Engrafted upon all this, the appearance of a 
luge fat man, evidently at a loss to carry off the extravagance of his ap- 
pearance by jests — with the violent contrast of the incidents of the buck- 
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basket, and the midnight assignation in Windsor forest, present only 
melancholy absurdity. The action does not go forward with the music: 
every now and then we stop for serious exhibitions of Rubini’s pathos (and 
divinely tender tones he has); meantime, however, the laughs come “ few 
and far between,” and are raised by such preposterous means that they par- 
take of a grim and sardonic character. As an instance of practical joke 
truly Neapolitan, Falstaff, when in guise of Hearn the Hunter, singing a 
duet with Mrs. Ford, contrives to gore her with his antlers, and makes the 
good-natured Grisi stop in the middle of her solo from laughter. While 
we smile out of sympathy with the singer, we feel that such resources, on the 
part of the performers, argue a deficiency of humour in the piece. And 
this is certainly true, for never in our experience of the Italian comic 
stage, always sufficiently vivacious and mercurial in its own nature, have we 
witnessed such constrained and miserable attempts to provoke laughter. 

A corps of fine singers like Grisi, &c., may sometimes be written for with 
effect, as Costa has shown, to his great credit, in Malek Adel. But the failure 
of Falstaff in part results from making this attempt with a drama in which 
some of the characters are remarkably unsuitable to the singers. Rubini, 
for instance, in spite of occasional meretriciousness of style, and a shocking 
abuse of his falsetto, is an eminently tragic and impassioned personage. He 
is the painter of the emotions of love,— love of the most intense and 
diecianh, kind. But he has no versatility, and is incapable of the shadow 
of an approach to the comic. How are we to realise with such a person 
any notions of Shakspeare’s Master Fenton, who “ capers” and “ dances,” 
and has “eyes of youth,” and “smells all April and May?” Or how is 
such a one a fitting loyer for a girl who talks with rustic gusto of 
being ® bowled to death with turnips” rather than marry the man she de- 
spises? A lower vein of passion is necessary to the love-making of such 
personages; yet Mr. Balfe must write his best for Rubini, and Rubini 
must ever remain the stilted inamorato. Incongruity of this kind more or 
less clings to every character in the piece, — whether the fault of the dramatist 
or the musician, it matters not; and the result convincingly proves, that 
popular prepossessions are rather inimical than friendly to the success of any 
musical drama, in the treatment of which, as it bears upon the original, there 
is not some degree of kindred feeling as well as judgment and skill employed. 

We have said that Mr. Balfe’s opera wants style; by which we would be 
understood as referring to a certain employment of the orchestra and voices 
that at once shows the composer himself strongly impressed with the meaning 
he intends to convey. Many of the beginnings are sadly ominous of nothing ; 
and when the composer once trusts to providence in the symphony, we seldom 
find a blessing on the continuation. Comparing the pieces with our operatic 
recollections, we must praise Mr. Balfe for a duet between Tamburini and 
Lablache in the first act—and one between Grisi and Lablache in the 
second. ‘These pieces are rather new in design, though they make little 
for the melodiousness or originality of the entire opera. 

The instrumentation of Falstaff is peculiarly thin, ineffective, and wretched. 
One hears a beautiful band spoiled by an eternal tromboning in unison with 
the bass or the melody; a misemployment of solemn instruments that no 
true master would be guilty of. The violins abound in high and rapid 
passages; but they are either ill written for the instrument, or very Im- 
ators executed, for they go grievously out of tune. Even Donizetti, and 

e of the long drum, Bellini, throw Mr. Balfe into the shade for orchestral 
effects. Our opinion on this opera was confirmed by a reception 80 cold on 
the second or third night as promised a speedy death, and oblivion to its 


pretensions. 














NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Love, Mapness, AND ToTaitt Fietps. — We have this month to record a romantic 
adventure “‘ of startling interest,” as the paragraphs say, appealing to our sympathies alike 
as subjects and as men. A gentleman, by name Thomas nae amorous, mad, and of the 
Yh the Dragoons, was discovered on the night of the 10th ult. within seven-yards of 
her Majesty’s bed.room in the Royal Palace of Buckingham, at ten minutes after twelve 
dclock, and six minutes and a halt posterior to the retirement of her Majesty to rest for the 
night. On being asked what he meant by the prodigious proceeding, he ingenuously con- 

ed the state of his affections, but solemnly declared that “ his intentions: were honour- 

le.” . This assurance, it seems, failed to give satisfaction to the royal household, and the 
vallant Captain, who had long sought to effect an interview with the illustrious object.of his. 
attachment, after surmounting all manner of gates, locks, and sentries, and getting comfort- 

y stationed at last in a corner of the picture gallery, within seven English yards, as 
aforesaid, of the royal bed-chamber, found the cup of hope suddenly dashed from his lips, 
and the pleasures of a palace exchanged, by a sad vicissitude, for the stern realities of the 
lock-up house. Nothing further was elicited from Tom Flower at the Police Office than 
that he loved the Queen of England, and wished to make honourable proposals, for which 

he had gone to the palace ; but because he knew he was not without rivals, there- 
lore he had secreted himself in a part of the aforesaid gallery till such time as the company, 
wherewith the palace was on that day filled, should have dropped off, and left the Queen at 
leisure to receive his vows. Tom’s courage, however, must have left him when that time 
arrived, or else his passion inspired him with more desperate projects than we dare so much 
evenas hint at—out of regard to the succession to these realms,—for instead of coming forth 
sooner, he lay hid, as has been said, till the witching hour of night, when he was found 
within the before mentioned extremely small distance of seven yards English, as measured 
on the instant by a groom of the bed-chamber. Extraordinary fear, or extraordinary auda- 
city would equally account for Tom Flower’s situation when discovered in the Picture 
Gallery. Mr. White of Queen Square, however, who delighteth not in psychological 
inquiries, found him at once guilty of being an unhappy man, which is as much as to say, 
ed, and sent him accordingly to Tothill Fields House of Correction in default of bail. 
To go to Tothill Fields in pursuance of unhappiness, is too regular a proceeding to be made 
the ground of complaint. But we do think it a great shame that Tom Flower should be 
— of the credit due to chivalrous aspirations by a sweeping charge of — 

. White is evidently incapable of entering into the enthusiastic character ; he cannot 
conceive that high and mighty exploits can consist with the integrity of the intellectual 
functions in this every-day world. To love the Queen is as much an evidence of unsound 
mind, in the eyes of the magistrate, as to love the moon was declared to be the other day, in 
the case of a lady of rank, who was heard in court in defence of her own sanity. And for this 
Tom Flower is regarded as no better than Tom O’ Bedlam,—is voted an unhappy man, 
and goes to Tothill Fields. If Tom, for peeping, had been sent to Coventry, there would 
at least have been something plausible in the sentence; but to pronounce him insane, merely 
for that he did demand the queen in marriage (for it is never to be forgotten that his “ in- 
tentions were y eonaer iad and to send him to a common gaol besides, as a criminal, —“ If 
is a crime to love too well,” appears to us a very harsh procedure. . We deem the law de- 
fective. If heroical actions are rare, and romance, except in three volumes post 8vo., 

st extinct, so much the more ought we to be careful to recognize them when they ap- 
pear amongst us. We are grown so common-plact, that whoever happens to be at all ex- 
traordinary is in danger of incarceration. Now who knows but that Tom Flower may bea 
real knight-errant, thrown upon evil times, —a regular crusader, born unseasonably,—ready 
to go through any given amount of fire and water, to maintain the honour of his mistress or 

is queen, or to pick up her glove — but unfortunately detained in the Compter ; able to 

log a dragon at short sword—but prevented by B 25? Who knows but he might defy his 

rival, the Duke de Nemours, to mortal combat, and unhorse him at the first onset—but has 
into recognizances ; or what other gallant deeds of love and chivalry he might not 


orm, worthy of the days of Prince Arthur himself, —if he were not re ed for 
urther examination ? 


Kentucky acain. — As Yankee monstrosities are all the v d the home manufac- 

1 ogue, and the ho 

ture finds so much favour, that it isno longer necessary to wait for the New York packet 
we wish to submit an article in that line to the judicious reader, we don’t know why we 
ould not adventure a little business on our own account. The subject of our new Ken- 
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tucky is an absent friend,—a very absent friend. It is true, the character is one which 
has contributed to manv previous Kentuckies, insomuch that it has acquired a sort of Yankee 
celebrity already bordering on the trite. 

We have heerd of the man who put his clothes to bed and threw himself over the back 
of the chair, and of another who tucked his candle in and put himself out ; we have heard 
of the woman who dropped herself into the general post, and only perceived her mistake 
when the man in the office asked her if she was single ; and of the gentleman who only dis- 
covered, when worn out in his endeavours to mount himself, that he had put the saddle on 
his own back instead of his horse’s. Nevertheless, we think the following absence will be 
found a more exquisite and peculiar absence than any of these, and quite of a novel description, 
This friend of ours is so very absent that, at his marriage, which took place the other day at 
St. George’s, Hanover, when the clergyman asked him “ Will you have this woman 2” his 
answer was obliged to be sent up by the Gloucester post. 


MIDSUMMER IN ITS USUAL SEvERITY.— We, Editors of the M.C., hereby depose that 
we are writing, July 27, 1838, by a blazing fire, with our feet on the fender and our 
pocket handkerchiefs to our faces, and we take the liberty of placing the fact thus solemnly 
on record — so far as our chattering teeth and benumbed fingers will permit us — for the 
benefit of future Murphies, that looking back with scientific eye on the various phenomena 
of the month — the fire at Deptford und the full moon, the fair in Hyde Park, the spread 
of the small-pox, Encke's comet, the price of peas, and the Confederation of the Gaulish 
states, — they may be the readier to discover the cause or prognosticate the recurrence of 
these peculiar proceedings on the part of the British heavens. That Englishman should 
talk about the weather, can seem strange only to strangers. All that we blame them for is, 
their weak, relenting spirit —their foolish concessions, when, if the winds just suspend their 
brutal uproar, or the sky restrains its horrid deluge for the fraction of a moment, they imme- 
diately, with a contemptible want of spirit, grant that it is fine ; if the sun, in the same interreg- 
num, should only cast a few passing rays—as of course he can’t help doing in hurrying over 
the small patch of blue that connects the enormous pile of clouds where he has been all the 
morning to the other enormous pile of clouds where he is going to remain all the evening,— 
they pronounce it with one consent “beautiful,” and stand talking loudly on the strength of 
it in the middle of the street, till on moving homewards they are gradually brought to ad- 
mit that they are getting wet to the skin for the fifth time. 

There may be something amiable in forgetting injuries, and we allow the generosity of 
prompt reconciliations ; but these things may go too far, and we really think for people to 
begin saying how fine it is, and remarking that the sun shines, before they are wel dry 
from their last ducking, and to continue the poor-spirited chorus till their next bath is ready 
for them, is a most ridiculous and unworthy proceeding. We ought to remember that pre- 
mature concessions only invite a repetition of injuries. What we recommend is—an 
uniform dignified severity of manner — an uncompromising spirit of calm resentment, not 
to be deceived into momentary satisfactions, not to be won upon and softened by the 
mockery of a few sunbeams, or the unmeaning whisper of an occasional zephyr. To sus- 
tain this lofty bearing, let us preserve a lively recollection of our last pic-nic. Let us,—since 
we cannot correct our foolish sympathies, — since our soft natures still incline us to accept 
of gratification, and to be sensible to it, in such intermissions of tempestuous outrage as, col- 
lectively, go by the name of summer, — let us, we say, at least command our tongues and 
our personal conduct. Let us, first of all, remember never to confess that it shines, If it 
should be excessively hot some day, let us no less persist in buttoning our coat to the chin, 
so that when next morning the fires are lit to keep out the frost, we may exhibit a dignified 
uniformity of manner and appearance, while others, unhandsomely cold, are scuffling for 
flannels. Let us, when we walk, though the day burn like a baker’s oven, carry, with proud 
inveteracy, a perpetual umbrella, as a perpetual intimation to the weather that we know him, 
as a scornful announcement that we hold him for one not to be believed on his oath, If 
these observances operate somewhat oppressively at one time, let us remember that they 
will compensate us largely at other times by the superiority they will confer over the low 
malignancy and disreputable tricks of the climate. To be betrayed into a sudden forgive- 
ness on the appearance of what is called “a fine day,” to be hurried into thoughtless tr- 
butes to its “beauty” by the too generous warmth of one’s natural feelings, to become 
guilty of the folly of a twenty-four hours’ gratitude to a sun that one has not seen for about 
as ae | weeks, and will not again see for about as many more,— this is a species of hu 
ation, the depth of which is best appreciated in the drizzle of the next morning’s walk. 


Tue Coronation AND THE INCoONSOLABLES.— The truth of the maxim, that there is n 
pleasing everybody, has been abundantly illustrated by the Coronation-croakers. To hear 
certain peers and read certain prints, it might be imagined that the sublime ceremony 
proved a ridiculous calamity. Even the triumph of the Tories in having obtained the ent 
ponement of the event from the anniversary of the death of the gentleman-monarch (w 
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nour, by the way, as a husband, and as a friend — as a friend especially—is so completel 

n by Lord Stourton’s letter explanatory of the marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert 
to the day on which it took _— had but a momentary charm for them. To be sure the 
were thus enabled to boast that to them the country was indebted for the inestimable a 

of a fine day for the festival — thus enabled to cry exultingly, “ Ministers may thank 
ys for the glorious weather. Had the coronation taken place on the day originally named, the 
sight-seers would have been soaked. The Whigs superintended the ceremony, we supplied 
the sunshine; they regulated the common-places of the cavalcade, but we dispensed the 
light by which it was seen. But for us the Gaiam must have gone down to Westminster to 
be crowned under an umbrella. Such is the Murphyism of Ministers.” But even this brave 
boast, which is a very modest paraphrase of that in which some of them indulged upon the 
occasion, brought them little bliss. There was the fact on which it was founded — the fact 
of the fine weather itself — to distress them still, to fill them with remorse for their success- 
fulhypocrisy. Had they not canted about Georgel V., the coronation of Queen Victoria would 
have been, to all who were not within the Abbey, the dullest of dull affairs. With respect to 
the cavalcade, we should have found that they manage these things better at Astley’s ; 
while the fair and the fireworks, “just washed by the shower” every five minutes, would 
have been considerably less than nothing compared with the splendour and éclat of the 

fine night of the season at Vauxhall. Thus were they punished ; and no consola- 
tion had they but to chant forth the “reGRets of the PEOPLE” that a cavalcade, beheld and 
admired by the many, had been substituted for a banquet that should have been devoured 
indoors by the few. ‘“‘ If,” said the organ of the inconsolables, “if a cavalcade is to be an 
addition to a coronation, that may be another matter; but the PEOPLE regret to see such a 
new-fangled jolt or jaunt — which in its proper place may be well enough — intruded in the 
room of the ancient custom of the Banquet, and other national ceremonies, the opportunities 
for which do not occur three times a year, nor even once a year, but merely once in a 
reign.” Steel and silver pens will serve for ordinary topics in ordinary hands, but surely the 
Tories must resort to pens of brass. To say that the “people” regret that the cavalcade, 
and the fair, and the festivities which they could witness and take part in, should be sub- 
stituted for the banquet, from which they were excluded, must have tasked the powers of 
the very genius of grave audacity. 

There are a few statistical points appertaining to the coronation that are worth men- 
tioning. The estimate of the sum required to defray the expenses of the ceremony is 
70,000/.; and it has been stated, on the authority of a calculation made by persons very 
competent to form a judgment on the subject, that the duty payable to government on the 
timber used in Westminster Abbey and the streets in the line through which the procession 
passed, for illuminations, temples, and triumphal arches throughout the country, amounts to 
a sum equal to the whole expense of the coronation! England expects every man to pay 
his duty, —and thus the Queen is crowned gratis! It is calculated that the sum paid for 
seats to view the procession is not less than 200,000/. In addition to the inhabitants o! the 
metropolis who witnessed it, it is presumed that there were at least 400,000 persons who 
had come up from various parts of the country; so that, including foreign visitors, there were 
not less than 2,000,000 of inhabitants in London at the same time! And now for the most 
astonishing, and by far the most gratifying statement of all ;—and luckily this best part of the 
story has the advantage of being not a guess, but an authenticated fact. A return moved for 
by Mr. Hawes, of “a copy of the Report of the Superintendent of Police in Hyde Park to 

¢ Commissioners of Police, on the day of her Majesty’s Coronation,” shows in a most un- 
questionable manner the good conduct of the people of this metropolis. In a multitude 

than ever was gathered together in London there was no rioting, no offensive scenes 
of drunkenness, and during the day only twenty persons were taken into custody and con- 
veyed to the station. They consisted of seven pickpockets, one felon (only apprehended in 
the fair, for the act was committed some time before), and twelve persons charged with 
gambling ; and yet it is, perhaps, not overstepping the limits of truth to say, that two-thirds 
of the population of the metropolis were at one time or another in the fair. Not one person 
apprehended for drunkenness! Not even the noble earl, or the most noble marquis, 
whose pranks, it is understood, have already provoked the police magistrates to petition for 
an increase of salary, on the score of double duty in the forty-shilling fine department. 


_ Sourr, WELLINGTON, AND Napo.eon. — Whatever motive may have dictated the selec- 
tion of Marshal Soult as ambassador extraordinary to the English court, or whatever ex- 
Pectation the veteran may have had in coming amongst us, nobody on either side the 
inel can regret the choice; unless it be that very small section of the more violent 
Tories who laboured so meanly and malignantly to create a feeling of hostilit towards the 
just as he was landing upon our shores, and who have been signa ly pun 
even beyond. our anticipation, by the shame and mortification of seeing him eayeuss 
Tecelved as a great nation ought to receive, in a time of peace, one of the most went “f 
tilted of its foes in a time of war. Nothing could have occurred to place the 
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the English — even of the mere populace — in a more favourable point of view ; nor would 
it be ible to fix upon a more striking and convincing method of exhibiting to the eyes of 
an illustrious foreigner visiting this country the utter difference of feeling between the 
people and their old rulers, than the reception which has been given to the fine old Map. 
shal whenever and wherever he has appeared in public. What a change has come over the 

irit of John Bull’s dream! It is not yet a quarter of a —_— since the battle of 

aterloo was fought, and already our alliance and sympathy with France seem a century 
old. It was worth a twelvemonth of any man’s life (under fifty) to see Soult and Wellington 
rising together in the great hall of the city of London, to return thanks for a toast, the 
- acclamations that followed which had shaken the very walls of the strong edifice, —“ the 
healths of the two heroes.” A more exhilarating scene can scarcely be imagined. The Duke’s 
conduct has been most graceful and dignified throughout; and by his deportment and atten. 
tions to his old competitor in arms, his grace has administered the severest rebuke to those 
who so indecently resisted all his entreaties for the suppression of the Article, the publica. 
tion of which immediately preceded the appearance of the hero it defamed. 

Could Soult have anticipated the admiring and affectionate greeting that awaited him in 
England, it is probable that he would have consented to pay an unconditional visit to our 
court. Conditions, nevertheless, he is said to have proposed ; and among them is, according 
to certain Paris journals, that he should demand the remains of Napoleon! The journal 
that vouches for this assures us that the Duke of Wellington has “ hastened” to back the 
application ; and hints that the Governor of St. Helena has already been ordered “ to let 
the coffin of Napoleon be removed.” The journalist is in the secret of all the other ar- 
rangements. “ The Prince de Joinville is, for the first time, to assume the command of a 
frigate, and to repair to St. Helena, in order to convey back to France the remains of the 
Emperor. The young _ is to be accompanied jn his pious voyage by a soldier from every 
regiment in the French army. Napoleon’s remains are to be deposited under the Place 
Vendéme Column, when a religious ceremony is to take placc, and to afford Louis Philip an 
opportunity of receiving in a worthy manner those who received his son in Germany. i is 
said that the Duke of Wellington will be invited to the ceremony, as well as one of 


the King of Prussia’s sons.” There is something rather French in the idea, and very 
Frenchified in the arrangements. 





TRANSPORTING INTELLIGENCE. — Though we cannot admire the cool and comfortable 
aspect with which some of our venerable judges assure the prisoners on whom they are passing 
sentence of transportation that they will find the penal settlements worse than death —a 
mitigation of the rigours of the criminal code having been contemplated when the punish- 
ment of death was, in various cases, abolished ;—although we cannot admire this, and hope 
that it’s only the judges’ fun, yet we are far from thinking it quite harmless and prudent to 
publish such histories as that of Mr. Samuel Terry, of whose bequests, subscriptions, and 
property the Sydney Gazette gives so startling an account. The late Mr. S. T. was trans- 
ported to New South Wales some fifty years ago, and died lately, leaving an estate valued 
at half a million! He was followed to the grave by a troop ‘of relatives and friends, to 
whom he leaves very large legacies. The “ dwelling-house in Pitt Street,” and all his 
household furniture, carriage, &c. are left to Mrs. Terry. All his charitable subscriptions 
are desired to be kept up for ten years from the date of his decease; and various annuities 
are bequeathed to his relatives in England. Now we do think that all this is enteateey 
calculated to produce an enormous and very inconvenient rush towards the Old Bailey. 1 
must already bers fired the imaginations of half the “ poor but honest” devourers of the 
daily news. Already do burglaries begin to find favour among modest people, who never 
opened a door without tapping at it first, and being told three times to “come in.” Already 
do clerks, while sitting at their desks, meditate in natural innocence upon the extreme 
simplicity of their master’s signature, diverting themselves anon with scrawling —* 
sheet of waste paper various excellent imitations of it, and wondering how like they are. 
Already do sore-footed pedestrians feel that to steal a horse is to ride post-haste to fortune ; 
and already does many an uxorious and most faithful partner, who never dreamed of another 
wife, even though he should be a widower, secretly resolve to marry a second ere his first 
be dead, that he may thereby be indeed transported, and secure the splendid dowry of half 
amillion! The Sydney Gazette will drive the “ whole duty of man ” out of every head, the 
success of Samuel Terry, transport, &c. will carry off one third of the population. People, 
as Sir Walter Scott would have said, will be Terryfied out of the country. 


Tue Anti-Bser-Suop Crusape. — The favourite project just now among certain legis- 
lators of lively imaginations, and a strong capacity for inconclusive and illogical pag 
isa ary against the beer-shops. Beer and cyder, sold at shops licensed under 
Beer Act, is, 


they contend, far more stimulating to criminal purposes than beer and cider 


sold under the old system, by persons patronized by justices at quarter sessions. — it nee 
explained how ; 


but the fact is virtually maintained. It is in beer shops, we are 10 





that all the old crimes, and some new ones never yet committed, are planned and got ready : 
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for ion. It was stated a few evenings ago by Lord Lansdowne, that while juvenile 
are on the increase In ited country in Europe, in England the increase isymore 
rapid than anywhere else. His lordship attributes this in some measure to the unfitness of 
our for offenders of this class ; each of whom, instead of being schooled and led out 
of temptation, is sent from gaol confirmed in vice, and capable of corrupting a whole semi- 
of young gentlemen. He is a scholar when taken up, but when once dismissed from 
ison he turns teacher. One month’s residence in prison gives him independence, and 
converts him into a trader on his own account, But statesmen who conceive their minds 
to be much more comprehensive than his lordship’s, recollect that there are beer-shops, — 
and to beer-shops they resolve to trace the increase of crime in all its branches. Juvenile 
ators will not hesitate to drink beer, — therefore beer-shops are the cause of juvenile 
depravity. It is assumed, as a fact indisputable, that boys have a horror of public-houses, 
and cannot be brought to enter dwellings that have been licensed by the justices at quarter 
sessions. In the same convenient way it is taken for granted that older thieves would as 
soon think of breaking into the house of the governor of Newgate, as of meditating any 
offence against the laws in a regularly licensed public-house. It is to beer-shops only 
that villany resorts. “ Deer stealing and highway robbery,” says Lord Dungannon, “ are 
ed in these places.” But who could bring himself to believe that at the Turpin’s Head, 
duly licensed for the sale of “ spirituous liquors and tobacco,” any man would be rascal 
enough to plan the unlawful taking of a purse! Who would be so stupidly credulous as 
to suppose that the capture of a living haunch could possibly be contemplated at the house 
of call for poachers, the respectability of which had been certified by license under the hands 
of just justices in quarter sessions assembled! Again : it is taken for granted that small 
beer is the great stimulator, and that beer-shop beer especially engenders a taste for bur- 
. Ardent spirits, on the other hand, are taken to be things not taken at all by rogues, 
ittle or great; gin is a beverage calculated to cool —to soothe—and to subdue, — it is not 
supposed to heat the blood, engender bad passions, or gratify depraved tastes ; but beer- 
shop beer is dreadfully inflammatory. An honest man who enters a shop where he must 
drink his mug of minor ale “on the premises,” is sure to come forth in fifteen minutes a 
confirmed housebreaker, — or, possibly, he may go as far as poaching. Now at a regularly 
licensed road-side inn he may (if he likes) take the ale with him, and carry it ten miles 
before he lifts the mug to his mouth; hence it naturally follows, that though he should then 
drink it, and steal a purse, the public-house is not the parent of highway robbery. 

The noble lord who leads the crusade is to decree by his bill that anybody may sell beer, 
cider, and perry, without a license, provided that nobody drinks it on the premises; but 
he does not pretend to guard the unfortunate seller against the evil which has been often 
pointed out,—that of a purchaser swallowing the draught while the vendor turns his back to 
give him change for a sixpence. A few thirsty labourers might shut up the most flourishing 
establishment in the trade, by subjecting its owner to the penalties applicable to such 
offences. It would be a novel thing to see a business brought to ruin by too much support, 
and to hear a beer seller complain that, having so many customers, bankruptcy was inevitable. 
His lordship, however, cannot suppose for an instant that such a clause as that, which gives 
to everybody the privilege of selling beer, &c. without a license, would ever-be allowed to 
pass. The utmost that he can hope for is, to carry all the coercion of his measure, without 
a particle of its professed liberality. 

If the beer-shops are to be put down, let the why be distinctly understood. It cannot be on 
the ground that they increase crime, if crime have not increased. Now it appears from 
authentic tables, —from returns made to the Home Office, that there has been for some 
time past a diminution of offences ; nay, it appears that there has been “a decrease of 
crimes in those country districts where beer-shops are most resorted to !” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF A 


NEW GRAND ACCELERATION COMPANY 


FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE 


SPEED OF LITERATURE. 





Loup complaints being made, in these quick-reading times, 
Of too slack a supply, both of prose-works and rhymes, 

A new Company, form’d on the keep-moving plan, 

First proposed by the great firm of Catch-’em-who-can, 
Beg to say they’ve now ready, in full wind and speed, 
Some fast-going authors, of quite a new breed, — 

Such as, not he who runs, but who gallops, may read, — 
And who, if well-curried and fed, they ’ve no doubt, 

Will beat even Bentley’s swift stud out and out. 


It is true, in these days, such a drug is renown, 
We've * Immortals” as rife as M. P.’s, about town; 
And not a Blue’s rout but can off-hand supply 

Some invalid bard who’s insured “ not to die.” 

Still, let England but once try our authors, she ’ll find 
How fast they ‘ll leave ev’n these Immortals behind ; 
And how truly the toils of Alcides were light, 


Compared with is toil who can read all they write. 


In fact, there’s no saying, so gainful the trade, 

How fast immortalities now may be made ; 

Since Helicon never will want an “ Undying One,” 
As long as the public continues a Buying One ; 

And the Company hope yet to witness the hour, 
When, by strongly applying the mare-motive* power, 


* “Tis money makes the mare to go.” 











Speed of Literature. 


A three-decker novel, ’midst oceans of praise, 
May be written, launch’d, read, and — forgot, in three days ! 


In addition to all this stupendous celerity, 

Which — to the no small relief of posterity — 

Pays off, at sight, the whole debet of fame, 

Nor troubles futurity ev’n with a name ; 

(A scheme, that will not as much tickle Tom Tegg as us, 
Since ’twill rob him of his second-priced Pegasus) 

We, the Company, — still more to show how immense 

Is the power o’er the mind of pounds, shillings, and pence; 
And that not even Pheebus himself, in our day, 

Could get up a day, without first an oudlay, — 

Beg to add, as our literature soon may compare, 

In its quick make and vent, with our Birmingham ware, 
And it does n’t at all matter, in either of these lines, 
How sham is the article, so it but shines ; — 

As, the trinkets being made but to glitter and sell, 

If you call the thing “ gold,” it will do just as well; — 
We keep authors ready, all perch’d, pen in hand, 

To write off, in any given style, at command. 

No matter what bard, be he living or dead, * 

Ask a work from his pen, and ’tis done soon as said: 
There being, on th’ establishment, six Walter Scotts, 
One capital Wordsworth, and Southeys in lots ;— 
Three choice Mrs. Nortons, all singing like syrens, 
While most of our pallid young clerks are Lord Byrons. 
Then we’ve * * *s and * * *s (for whom there’s small call), 
And * * *s and * * *s (for whom no call at all). 


In short, whosoe’er the last ‘* Lion ” may be, 

We ’ve a Bottom who ’ll copy his roar + to a T; 

And so well, that not one of the buyers who’ve got ’em 
Can tell which is lion, and which only Bottom. 


N. B. — The Company, since they set up in this line, 





Have moved their concern, and are now at the sign 
Of the Muse’s Velocipede, Fleet Street, where all 
Who wish well to the scheme are invited to call. 


* We have lodgings apart, for our posthumous people, 

As we find that, if left with the live ones, they Aeep ill 
t “ Bottom. — Let me play the lion: I will roar you as ‘twere any nightingale.” 
0 4 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Aw unusual number of volumes of poetry are before us. They have accu. 
mulated rapidly during the last few weeks; and if quantity were a type of 
public taste in these matters, we should be almost tempted to conclude that 
this very miscellaneous muse was coming into fashion again. But in poetry 
as in meteorology, there are some phenomena which do not admit of a very 
satisfactory explanation; and the increase of verse, at a time when readers are 
remarkably indifferent to it, must be set down as one of them. 

One of the most striking publications of this kind is a translation jato 
English, by Mr. Latham, of Tegner’s Legend of Frithiof. ‘This is the third 
translation we have had of this poem within a few years ; and, so far as the 
English reader is concerned, the best, although by no means the most faithful. 
The first translation was by the Rev. Mr. Strong, in which the fantastic metres 
of the original were imitated as closely as the less flexible character of our 
language would allow, and which was enriched by a large body of notes de- 
rived from a variety of sources, but chiefly from the German annotators. 
The second translation, published in Paris, was the work of a variety of 
hands ; but being nothing more than a naked version of the poem, without 
any critical lights to guide the uninitiated through the mysteries of the 
northern mythology, which supplies so much of its interest, it is nearly use- 
less to the English reader, notwithstanding the spirit with which some of the 
cantos are rendered. Mr. Latham’s translation is more free than either of 
them, occasionally paraphrastic, sometimes deviating from the measures of 
the original, and sometimes indulging in a little freedom with the subject. 
A few notes, brief but explanatory as far as they go, are added to elucidate 
some of the obscurities of the text. But none of these translations afford 
a sufficient means of estimating the merits of the work. An _ historical view 
of Swedish poetry is in some degree absolutely necessary to enable the reader 
to enter with the right gusto upon this, in every respect, singular production. 
None of Tegner’s English translators have taken the trouble to furnish this 
sort of information ; but the desideratum has been ably filled by the Germans. 
A few words upon these points may not be altogether unacceptable. 

The influence of the French school of poetry — we mean, of course, the 
school of Boileau and the classicists — appears to have penetrated so success- 
fully into Sweden, that until within the last thirty years the poets of that 
country were rigidly governed by the canons of their Gallic neighbours. 
A revolution, however, similar to that which liberated the mind of Germany, 
has taken place amongst them; and, instead of working out cold forms of 
verse, moulded by rules, and fashioned after established models, they boldly 
plunged into the depths of their national romances, and, endeavouring to 
resuscitate their ancient Sagas — legends or songs — rioted at will amongst 
the treasures of their Scandinavian traditions. Like most revolutions, this 
decisive movement was marked by a little excess. Wearied of the monotony 
of the lifeless unities, they rushed into the opposite extreme. At the head 
of the revolutionists was Esaias Tegner, Bishop of Wexio; and his poems, 
of which Frithiof’s Saga is the most popular and distinguished, may be 
regarded as a complete illustration. of what we suppose must be called the 
Romantic School of Swedish poetry. Casting aside the fetters of art as 
applied to compositions of this nature, the Saga of Frithiof is written with- 
out any reference whatever to any recognised laws. It is unique In design 
and treatment. The fable upon which it is founded has its origin mm an ol 
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Norse prose Saga, from which, stripped of its wilder accessories, it wa: 
transplanted into the Scandinavian histories. ‘The time is somewhere about 
the eighth or ninth centuries, and the subject is the valour of the young 
Frithiof, the son of a peasant, who aspires to the love of a king’s sister, fights 
for her, after the usual fashion of antiquity, kills her brother, and obtains 
not only the object of his affections, but a fair kingdom to boot. The poem 
is divided into twenty-four cantos, of which some are long and others short, 
according to the importance of the matter. Each canto is written in a 
diferent metre; and it would puzzle the ingenuity of the most dexter- 
ous translator to exhibit in English, with any approach to success, the 
grotesque and whimsical measures of the original. In English some of these 
would become little better than nonsense verses, from the inability of our 
language to adapt itself to such strange involutions; but they are, never- 
theless, exceedingly curious, and discover a genius at least as versatile as it is 
wilful. ‘The manner of the publication of the work was equally remarkable. 
The last nine cantos were published at Stockholm in 1820, the preceding 
fifteen following them in 1825, The title-page, instead of containing the 
name of the poem in the usual way, exhibited a rude vignette of the heroine, 
subscribed by an appropriate stanza from one of the cantos; and the volume 
was further illustrated by leaves of music, to which several of the cantos were 
set by Crusell, a Swede, and illustrated by lithographic drawings from 
designs by IF. von Hamilton and Prof. Fahlcrantz. We believe that there 
never was a book which excited so great a sensation in Sweden. It rapidly 
ran through four editions, and it was destined for still more flattering 
honours. It was translated into Norwegian by H. Foss; two Danish trans- 
lations appeared soon afterwards; and it was three times translated into 
German. One of the German translators, G. C. I’. Mohnike, made a per- 
fect facsimile of the original, even to the most minute peculiarities of the 
music and the engravings. In Mr. Strong’s version we have two or three 
specimens of the lithographic drawings, and a portrait of the Bishop, who, 
as he is thus presented to us, looks not unlike the hardy Frithiof himself 
disguised in a modern frock-coat. 

The poem has the air of a very old tradition. ‘The diction is bold and 
careless: it is laden with a profusion of images; and, traversing every con- 
ceivable variety of style, it is alternately gorgeous, didactive, playful, 
solemn, lyrical, tender, and grand. Mr. Latham’s translation will, perhaps, 
bring the reader closer to the spirit of the original than either of those b 
which it was preceded ; but it must be confessed that it is here and there 
deformed by errors of a kind which we could hardly have expected to meet _ 
in a work of this description. Such, for instance, are the rhymes “ theirs” 
and “ stars ” — “hoarse” and “across” — “ morn” and “ upon” —“dawn- 
ing” and “ morning,” &c.; and many small faults that are scarcely worth 
criticising in detail, but that offend against cultivated taste in a way which 
the reader is as little likely to forgive as faults of greater weight. The 
verse, however, is free and buoyant, and inspired with that sort of legen- 
dary beauty which is peculiar to the forms and language of ballad poetry. But 
any one who is desirous of making a more literal acquaintance with the 
original, or of acquiring information upon the customs and mythology that 
are dimly referred to in it, may be recommended to peruse Mr. Strong’s 
Version also for the sake of the metres and the notes. 

“Italy,” by John Edmund Reade, has been now some weeks before the 
public ;— a work of great magnitude, exhibiting the power, no less than 
the courage, of a poet conscious of his strength. T he immediate design 
of this elaborate poem is to describe the author’s impressions during a tour 
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in Italy, beginning with the wonders of Art in Florence, and then passin 
on to Teens and Naples, where still greater miracles of beauty tempted 
him to expand his song into this shape 


Of linked sweetness long drawn out! 


The same ground has been already trodden by Byron and Rogers ; and the 
pictures ed have conjured up in their verse are recalled to us at every 
step of Mr. Reade’s progress, the very same images crossing each other per- 
petually, and not unfrequently the very same train of reflections, and turns 
of expression — for it is surprising how much poets think alike, and what a 
fine sympathy exists amongst them when the imagination is strongly ex- 
cited by the same, or even by similar, objects. All this, however, is unfor- 
tunate for Mr. Reade. The associations that are thus unavoidably pressed 
upon us give to his poem a sort of second-hand interest, which inflicts an 
insensible injustice upon him. His finest passages — and there are passages 
in this poem of singular splendour — come upon us like the sounds of familiar 
mrsic borne upon the winds. Yet the resemblance is not so close as it seems; 
but as there are obvious feelings inseparable from the contemplation of such 
sights, which must arise with greater or lesser intensity, in proportion to the 
sensibility of the individual nature, it would have been impossible to produce 
such a poem without discovering affinities that are likely to strike every- 
body, and to suggest, perhaps, a suspicion of imitation where, in reality, 
none exists. ‘The work is purely the result of the inspiration of the scenes 
amidst which it was written. ‘The love of nature is every where visible, 
associated with a kindred admiration for those arts which in Italy, more 
than in any other part of the world, must occupy a predominant place in the 
mind of a poet. His descriptions of her works of genius have the grace 
and grandeur of statues,—the delicacy, breadth, and vivid colouring of pic- 
tures; Guido’s Aurora, 


While with her roseate fingers she is shaking 
Morn from her starry hair ! 


leaps into life from the canvas in his eloquent verse; and the temples of 
Pompeii are brought before us with such pictorial fidelity that they seem to 
rise out of the grave like objects revealed in the gloom of chaos, by a burst 
of creative light. In all these delineations there is considerable power, and 
a feeling of elevation commensurate to the vastness of the subjects. Pos- 
sibly the poet refines occasionally a little too much, dwelling upon his theme 
until he carries it out of the realms of poetry, and conducts us into the regions 
of metaphysics that lie beyond, where its hues and outlines are lost in the 
darkening twilight. This, indeed, is the feature which mainly distinguishes 
this poem from all others addressed to the same topics, and which is the 
most likely to reduce its value with the hasty as well as with the critical 
reader. We do not like, when we are taken to gaze upon some mighty 
fabric, to be turned out while the vision is still fresh before us, to hear 4 
didactic warning upon the destroying influence of time, the wrecks of em- 
pires, and the mortality of genius. ‘These moralities form a part of all the 
monuments of the past; to dilate upon them isa work of supererogation ; 
the imagination takes them in as rapidly as the broken columns and crumbling 
domes, and shattered arches, unfold themselves to our eyes; and the feeble 
utterance of thoughts, which cannot be translated into words without losing 
something of their mystical grandeur, diminishes the majesty of the poetical 
conception by overlaying it with commonplace. Hence those parts 0° 

Mr. Reade’s poem are incomparably the best which are essentially descrip- 
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tive; while the reflective passages, however carefully wrought, are so many 

floating bridges, which force us to dismount and go afoot, before we can re- 

sume our pleasant journey into the storied scenes through which our poet is 

so competent a guide. Still, however, even these passages have a rhetorical 
mp and grace of diction, which enchain the fancy while they address the 

thought; and the poem altogether is one without which no collection of the 
ts of our own time can be considered complete. 

A poem of high excellence, but still higher promise, by Miss Barrett, 
called “ The Seraphim,” may be described as a bold attempt to catch some 
of the points of a subject, the whole scope of which could hardly be com- 
passed by the loftiest powers. ‘The structure of the poem is lyrical — the 
form is in some sort dramatic. ‘The action described is that of the Cruci- 
fixion, which is supposed to be witnessed by two of the seraphim, as they are 
winging earthward. ‘The dialogue that takes place between these spirits 
furnishes the materiel of the verse. ‘The combination of sublimity — sug- 
gested, but not developed —of natural grace and ethereal beauty in this pro- 
duction, may be at once admitted as a favourable evidence of the poetical 
temperament of the writer. ‘There are some passages in this sketch of un- 
usual delicacy, and, on the other hand, many feeble and affected lines. In 
the same volume there are several minor pieces, which, though less ambi- 
tious in design, are more perfect in execution. The more simple of these 
are indeed gems equally pure and lustrous; and in them every lover of 

try must find delight, and every student of poetry a model. 

“ Jephthah, and other Poems,” by George Pryme, Esq., M. P., exhibit 
a subdued and refined taste, melodious versification, and a classical spirit. 
In the poem of Jephthah, Mr. Pryme takes new ground. He supplies the 
deficient links of the story, and depicts the sufferings and endurance of the 
chief, during the period of his banishment; interpolating a few circumstances 
not warranted by history, to give a deeper human interest to the scenes of 
exile. The loneliness of life in the desert — the picturesque interruptions 
it receives by occasional arrivals of caravans— the eagerness of the followers 
of Jephthah to acquire intelligence of the world from which they are cut off 
—the deaths of Jephthah’s wife and father — and the gathering of the host 
once more under their beloved Jeader —are described with touching sim- 
plicity, power, and truthfulness. ‘The few short occasional poems that follow 
are marked by gracefulness of expression, and an enthusiasm that gives 
vitality to the verse. 

Major Calder Campbell has published a volume of poetry, entitled “ The 
Palmer’s last Lesson, and other Poems.” It consists of a variety of verses 
upon a multitude of subjects. The essence of this description of composition 
consists in the art of making the most of a little—of reticulating the slightest 
fibre of thought into an extended surface of gauze — of elaborating minute 
ge of sentiment — distilling, as it were, the perfume of single leaves. 

n this way nothing comes amiss to the poet; no image is too trivial, no 
topic too insignificant, no suggestion too vague to be wrought into a sort of 
filigree work of musical lines. Major Campbell does not always come up 
to the demands of this elegant trifling. His facility frequently betrays him 
into weakness ; while a lack of care, where care is most wanted in the hand- 
ling of these fragile topics, sometimes makes these little pieces look like an 
imperfect spider’s web. If, however, there be not much power developed 
in Major Campbell’s volume, there is no want of grace or feeling. Without 
much imagination, he discovers an exuberant fancy ; and what with a most 
kindly and sympathising spirit, and no inconsiderable skill in the mechanism 
of verse, he fills his space more agreeably than many writers who overtop 
him in their pretensions. 
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The remaining poets in our catalogue may be briefly dismissed. « Anaya, 
the Prophetess of Mewar,” by Elizabeth Stewart, is an Indian story 
based upon some passage in Colonel Tod’s celebrated work on the anti- 
quities of Rajast’han. This is a very poor affair. T he heroic measure 
was unhappily chosen, since the writer is utterly deficient in the requisite 

wer to infuse vigour and variety into her lines. ‘The monotony of the 
rhythm, the poverty of the language, and the general languor of the expres. 
sion, help to render the subject — which is in itself sufficiently remote from 
our sympathies — dismal and lethargic.—A small book, simply inscribed 
* Poems,” by John Scholes, may pass for the flirtation of a good-natured 
young gentleman with the muse, who seems to have played him a Will-o’- 
the-Wisp’s trick by taking the forms of several ladies, to each of whom he 
dedicates himself with as much enthusiasm as he can reasonably command 
in a variety of jingles. ‘The style of this sort of singing passion is sadly 
hackneyed. It is a nullification of sense, and a barren worship of sounds, 
The Julia of Scholes is the Marv of Legion. ‘The ladies in such cases are 
all the same — they have eyes, lips, and hair in common, but not a particle 
of individuality, not a single touch of humanity to give them a palpable ex- 
istence. ‘They have as much of the lineaments of life as the blotched faces 
in a transparency on an illumination night, and are quite as sickly and 
meretricious.— Of three or four congratulatory poems upon the Queen and 
the coronation, the only one that deserves to be specially recorded is the 
* Victoria Victrix”” of Mr. Whitehead. It is sensibly written, and contains 
some stanzas of more than average excellence.—A small volume of poems, 
by John and Mary Saunders — poems, the nature, as well as the admirable 
sweetness of which, ought to render widely popular—we shall take another 
occasion to criticise at length. 

Colonel Maceroni—who was for some time aide-de-camp to Murat—has 
lately published his memoirs. ‘This auto-biography reveals a character, not 
very uncommon, but eminently instructive. Colonel Maceront1 is an Italian by 
descent, but an Englishman by birth; and was sent to Rome at an early age 
to reside with some relations who lived there. His youth appears to have 
been spent in a round of pleasures between Rome and Naples; manly ex- 
ercises, hair-breadth feats, balls, duels, and intrigues, filled up his hours, 
until the arrival of Murat as King of Naples gave an unexpected turn to his 
fortunes. It does not appear how he originally attracted the notice of 
Murat; but the agitation of the period afforded so favourable an opportunity 
for the display of those bold and brilliant qualities by which Colonel 
Maceroni is distinguished, that his elevation to the confidence of that rash 
but heroic man is susceptible of a very obvious explanation. Maceroni was 
exactly the sort of man who was adapted to the councils of Murat. Impe- 
tuous, high-spirited, indifferent to danger, not easily subdued by reverses, he 
seemed to have been cast by nature to fill a prominent part in the drama of 
desperate adventures that was then acting on the theatre of Europe. Like 
his master, too, Colonel Maceroni was suddenly raised to a position of in- 
fluence, and as suddenly reduced to adversity. At the time when Murat, 
after a brief and perturbed reign in which he betrayed an utter incapacity 
for government, was compelled to abandon the throne, Maceroni’s fidelity 
was put to the test; and he appears to have discharged the grave duties in- 
trusted to him with much zeal and diligence. But his negotiations with the 
allies were useless. Murat, yielding to the advice of some followers who were 
qaite as hot-headed as himself, resolved upon that mad expedition to Naples 
which ended in his capture and execution. With the downfall of Murat, 
life of Colonel Maceroni took a new direction. We now find him in Engl 
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engaging warmly in the cause of the South American patriots, raising 
recruits, supplying funds, and entertaining the levies at his own expense. 
The result of his interference in that unfortunate business was the loss of 
whatever property he possessed. ‘Thus struck down from affluence to pe- 
nury, he had recourse to such expedients as his fertile genius happened to 

yest. He entered upon a variety of projects, the most remarkable of 
which was the steam-carriage. But disappointment haunted him like his 
shadow, and he failed, from one cause or another, in every thing he under- 
took. Deserted by former friends — destitute of resources — working in 
vain with a ready invention, an active mind, and an indomitable spirit—he 
publishes his case in these volumes, as a final effort to obtain justice from 
the world. It is, no doubt, to be regretted that any man who is willing to 
labour, whose knowledge, skill, and industry would, if called into profitable 
operation, achieve his independence, should be placed in the melancholy cir- 
cumstances by which Colonel Maceroni is surrounded. But, we apprehend, 
that in all such instances it will be found that the obstacles to success may 
be traced, not to a conspiracy of society against the individual, but to the 
temperament of the individual himself. If aman be impracticable, misjudg- 
ing, hasty, imperious, self-willed, or of a nature that spurns at restraints, 
his utility in the business of life, which depends so much upon a reasonable 
conciliation of opinion, will, of course, be contracted to the narrowest sphere. 
Colonel Maceroni’s memoir invites us to say so much; but we trust that 
the sequel of his efforts will, at some future day, conduct us to a more 
agreeable moral. 

Mr. Spencer, the author of an admirable work of travels in Circassia, 
has added two supplementary volumes to his interesting account of the 
Provinces of the Western Caucasus; the scene of one of those unprincipled 
aggressions of Russia which periodically excite the indignation of Christian 
‘Europe. These volumes include the outlines of a tour through Imeretia, 
Mingrelia, Turkey, Moldavia, Galicia, Silesia, and Moravia, and are 
crowded with information illustrative of the history, habitudes, and com- 
merce of the people; showing the iniquity of the Russians in a war that, 
notwithstanding its sanguinary character and the perseverance of the in- 
vaders, would seem to be ultimately hopeless; and developing the direct 
advantages that would arise to England by the establishment of a com- 
mercial league with the Circassians — an alliance which the Circassians are 
described by Mr. Spencer to desire with an enthusiasm which would induce 
them to make great sacrifices for its accomplishment. In so far as this 
work throws a vivid light upon the designs of Russia in the East, it is a 
we of considerable importance; but its utility is not limited to its 

ome-views of the Caucasian families — it futnishes some intelligence con- 
cerning Turkey which will, probably, attract even more attention, because 
the subject is more familiar to the general reader, and the interests involved 
0 it are more obvious on the surface. ‘The comparative indifference with 
which the perfidies of Russia towards Georgia, and that cluster of petty 
States that intercept the progress of the autocrat into Persia, have been re- 
garded, is, unquestionably, a grand error in our foreign policy; nor was it 
until within the last twenty years that we took much trouble to investigate 
the sources of the weakness of Turkey, with a view to sustain her against 
the insidious intrigues of the cabinet of St. Petersburg. Some attempts, 
however, have been made to diffuse correct notions of the state of Turkey; 
but such is the energy, the ability, and the sleepless vigilance of the agents 
of Russia throughout the principal cities of Germany and France, as well 
4s in Constantinople, that except in the works of intelligent and indepen- 
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dent travellers, who, like Mr. Spencer, enter the country wholly unbiassed 
by political prejudices, and are fortunate in their opportunities of observa. 
tion, there are but few channels of information that can be implicitly relied 
upon. Mr. Spencer is so dispassionate a writer, and always appears so 
zealous in the pursuit of truth, that his statements are entitled to at least as 
much confidence as can be safely accorded to the assertions of any traveller 
where the field is so extensive, and where so many circumstances conspire to 
impede and confound inquiry. His account of the present condition of 
Turkey exhibits such a melancholy picture of impending ruin that, without 
doubting the fidelity with which he relates what he heard and saw, we can- 
not help hoping that it does not rest wholly upon his own authority. He 
says that the gradual dissolution of the empire is inevitable; and this cala- 
mity he traces in chief to those reforms of the Sultan which have gained 
the admiration of all civilised nations. ‘The paradox is explained by a fact 
which, upon a little reflection, seems to be natural enough — the Sultan’s re- 
forms, however excellent in themselves, produce nothing but discontent. 
The people are fond of their old modes: even those corruptions that wear 
the hues of antiquity, and that have descended to them like the fashion of 
their garments, are endeared by associations that are always sacred to 
a ‘Turk. ‘The flower of the army appears to have expired with the Jani- 
saries, who, although they sometimes overawed the government, often, says 
Mr. Spencer, saved the empire. Such, we have no doubt, must be the im- 
mediate effect of annihilating the best disciplined and most ferocious military 
body in the empire; but was the government secure in their hands? Were 
they not the Strelitz of Turkey? And is it not likely that when a little 
time shall have accustomed the soldiery to the improved system, the public 
mind will be better disposed to appreciate the value of the change? But 
Mr. Spencer adds that the modern troops are wholly inefficient, and that 
the officers are afraid to enforce the regulations in consequence of the 
uncertainty of their command, the Sultan removing them at pleasure to 
make room for new favourites. Now this evil would be speedily remedied 
if the army were officered by Europeans; but such are the religious preju- 
dices of the people, that a measure of that kind is altogether impracticable. 
Nor is this all; the abolition of the feudal system, which under other cireum- 
stances or in any other country, would be a blessing, is in ‘Turkey a griev- 
ance of the worst kind. The tie, observes our author, which bound the 
serf to his lord, attached him by the force of many memories of kindness ; 
but the parental authority of the patriarchal chief is now delegated to mer- 
cenary military governors who rule with an iron hand, and drain the 
country of its resources by the most rapacious exactions. It ought not to 
be forgotten, however, that all great social improvements of this magnitude 
are exposed, in the first instance, to a powerful resistance from old habits 
and prejudices, and that factious temper which, always lurking in some part 
of the frame, seizes upon every change to break out into revolution. Some- 
thing, too, must be allowed for the disappointments that more or less follow 
the early working of the new machinery ; and as we have seen the best mea- 
sures fail at first from such unlucky combinations of incidental influences, 
may we not predict a prosperous issue to a grand political experiment 
which reflects so much honour upon the courage and wisdom of the Sultan : 
The situation of ‘Turkey is, no doubt, ill adapted for operations of this sort 
which demand time to bring them to perfection. A ravenous enemy hangs 
over the empire, like a hungry kite, waiting for the auspicious moment t0 
sweep down upon its prey. ‘Turkey cannot afford to refer such questions 
to the adjudication of experience. “She must be united to a man, if she 
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would preserve her integrity; prompt, firm, and prepared for all contin- 
gencies. Mr. Spencer, despairing of the future, predicts that she must fall 
into the hands of Russia, and already regards her doom as sealed. We fear 
that there is too much reason for believing that the prediction is well 
founded ; and thus will perish an empire which, more than any other in ex- 
istence, it was the especial interest of England to protect and preserve. 

Turning from the thoughtful pages of Mr. Spencer, our next book of 
travels is a flippant volume, entitled “ Rambles in the Pyrenees,” by Frederic 
W. Vaux, Esq. In this slender brochure we have two or three hasty 

lances at the mountains, a peep into the hotels, a few travelling sensations 
of the unintellectual and common-place kind; and just such a galloping, 
gossiping, superficial account of the adventures of a tourist, to whom the en- 
joyment of the moment was every thing, and “men, gods, and columns” 
were nothing, as a young man fresh from college might be supposed to write 
home to his friend in the full flutter of animal spirits, and in a terrible 
hurry to catch the post. 

A publication, called ‘Travels in Palestine and Syria,” is of a more 
weighty class, although it does not aim at any higher object than that of 
being a useful companion to future travellers in those countries. The author, 
Mr. Robinson, is a close observer and diligent annotator rather than a 
comprehensive writer. He gives us very little that is actually new, but he 
exhibits the main features of his subject with great clearness, traces his 
route with as much precision as if his land-marks were populous towns and 
villages instead of deserts and ruins, and delineates the topography of 
the Scripture lands, both in relation to the history of the past and the pro- 
spects of the future. ‘The work does not pretend to be picturesque or even 
descriptive ; but it is one of the most useful books of its class sh seen. 

Mr. Rose, an officer in the Rifles, details, under the title of “ Three 
Months’ Leave,” what he saw at Constantinople during a short visit ; what 
he suffered during a quarantine that swallowed nearly a third part of his 
term of leave; and how he travelled to Pest, and Vienna, and Brussels, and 
came home at last to England, relieved by a lucky accident of the necessity 
of returning to rejoin his regiment. The rambling spirit of the book is 
amusing enough; but the lack of reflection renders it intolerably vapid. 

If recent events have not checked the stream of emigration to Upper 
Canada, a slight publication, entitled ‘ Six Years in the Bush,” may be re- 
commended to the perusal of persons intending to locate in that province, 
as containing in a brief compass a very interesting account of the experi- 
ences of a settler. ‘The writer of the pamphlet is a man of education and 
taste, who appears to have adapted himself with becoming philosophy to a 
state of existence in which the graceful accomplishments of his youth were 
superseded by manual and laborious pursuits. His little diary exhibits a 
succinct view of his progress; but, except that it shows how much may be 
done by a firm resolution to reconcile the mind to such a change of circum- 
stances, it is not otherwise of any great value. Itis scanty in practical inform- 
ation, and draws the moral rather than the struggles of an emigrant’s life. 

William Howitt has collected into a single volume a popular history of 
colonisation, the design of which is to show the crimes that have been com- 
mitted by Christian navigators, discoverers, and conquerors, in their labours 
to establish an empire over remote places. The work is written in a blaze 
of enthusiasm. But the fervour of the author unfortunately commits him to 
a large measure of injustice in the treatment of the subject. He sees in the 
Progress of colonisation nothing but guilt and oppression: he shows only the 
grievances, and throws outof view altogether the sacrifices that have been made, 
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the improvements that have been effected, and the vast benefits that have 
been secured to the world by the international relations which have grown up 
out of these very expeditions. It is not to be denied that great wrongs were 
inflicted upon the aborigines in almost every instance; but is that history 
fair or philosophical which selects all the facts of a dark and sanguinary 
character, and omits every circumstance of palliation, every act of atonement 
or of justice, and all those social and political ameliorations that have arisen 
from the introduction of Christianity into pagan communities ? 

Mr. Howitt has suffered his amiable sympathies to break out in violent, 
unreasoning, and exclamatory effusions, which really deprive the work of the 
force and effect which it might otherwise have had, and render it alto- 
gether the reverse of creditable to the author’s judgment. It will be re 
garded by dispassionate readers more as an effusion of morbid sentiment 
expressed in extravagant language, and adapted to exasperate the passions 
of the ignorant, than as a work supplying that sort of information which 
would guide its readers to any tangible, or even intelligible conclusions. 

Several reprints have been issued during the month. Of these, the most 
important are: A new edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations, edited by Mr. 
M‘Culloch, who has enriched the work with an excellent discourse on the 
History and Principles of Political Economy, a Memoir of Dr. Smith, and a 
valuable body of notes, which supplies all the deficiencies of the text, and 
clears away those fallacies that belonged to the infancy of the science —a 
second edition of Sir Henry Parnell’s useful ‘Treatise on Roads — the ninth 
volume of Southey’s Poetical Works, containing Roderick the Last of the 
Goths —a new edition of Dr. Bevan’s treatise on the Honey Bee, enriched 
with valuable additional matter, and forming the most complete work on the 
subject in our language —and the Sonnets of Wordsworth, with a féw new 
ones, collected into a single volume. 

The first edition of Mr. Nicholas Wood’s work on railways was published 
in 1825, the second in 1831, and the third has just appeared. How vast 
has been the progress of the art of internal communication, and what wonders 
have been achieved by the application of steam power to locomotion in this 
interval! In 1825 the Liverpool and Manchester railway was only in con- 
templation, and was regarded as a project of very questionable expediency, 
and a speculation of very doubtful advantage. ‘This work was completed 
before the publication of Mr. Wood's second edition, and his third edition, 
just published, supplies detailed information respecting railways, in a more 
or less advanced state, connecting the metropolis with east, west, north, and 
south, intersecting the country in all directions, so as literally to reticulate 
by channels of easy, rapid, and cheap intercommunication. ‘These oppor- 
tunities of enlarging and improving the work, so as to make it keep pace with 
the advances of the art of which it treats, have not been neglected by Mr. 
Wood, and the work may be fairly considered as an excellent manual and 
volume of general reference for engineers on this branch of their profession. 

The Experimental Philosopher, by Mr. Mullinger Higgins, is a volume 
adapted for popular instruction in those branches of physical science which, 
in this country, have usually been embraced under the very comprehensive 
title of natural philosophy. When it is stated that, within the limits of five 
hundred duodecimo pages of rather wide print are despatched, Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Heat, Optics, Magnetism, Electricity, and Gal- 
vanism, it is needless to say that the information imparted is in the last degree 
superficial. Still it is given ina pleasing and perspicuous manner, and, what 
cannot always be said of popular scientific works, with general correctness. 
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LORD DURHAM’S MISSION. 


A “uneavy blow,” since our last publication, has been dealt at the peace and 

ence of the colonial empire of Great Britain. A “ great discourage- 
ment” has been sought to be thrown on the efforts of that person, who, by 
the general voice of parties in the one house of parliament, and by, with a 
ingle exception, the unanimous vote of the other, was invested with a brief 
dictatorship to “ close the abyss ” of civil warfare ; and whose very first use of 
his powers in an act acknowledged by some opponents — for instance Lord 
Stanley — denied by none —as one in itself of mercy and policy*—has been 
made the subject of seasonable discussion on mere technical grounds. The 
discussion was introduced with views, best known to himself, by the one noble 
and learned dissentient from the Canada Bill in that house, where only one 
dissentient was to be found from that measure, and signalised by the most 
precipitate vote ever given for the most precipitate measure ever framed 
within parliamentary memory, by that house, whose boast it is to check all 
precipitate legislation—by that party whose boast it is to repudiate all alliance 
with agitators, and whose subtle:chief, no farther back than last Easter recess, 
took credit for them that their opposition was different from any former one 
—that there was nothing precipitate, nothing vexatious or factious about it— 
that “it was not in conformity with the principles of the gentlemen with 
whom he acted to take a latitude of action like former oppositions.” 

We do not hesitate to say, that if the latitude of discussion adopted by the 
Upper House had gone forth to a colony prepared for commotion, it must 
have encouraged its outbreaking, as some speeches in the Lower House were 
said to have done, and thus have confirmed the constant observation aptly 
expressed by Lord Melbourne, that the enemies of constitutional countries 
are always sure to find friends in their legislatures. Had the spirit which 
stirred such a discussion shown itself sooner, Lord Durham never would 
have accepted his peace-making mission. Were it within the power of 
faction again to raise disorders which have been laid in blood, to recal the 
lofty charge which has been devolved, we believe, on fit hands, or to withdraw 

€ power to accomplish its magnificent objects — this would have done it. 
It is not in their power ;—we will not even ascribe the wish to the Opposition ; 
—— to consummate the mischief involved, the rash move of its aristocratic 
members, Their smoother leader for once excelled the Duke of Wellington 
in his Fabian tactics ; and the Opposition self-proclaimed unlike all former 
ones, did nota second time display its chiefs leagued with their foes, and the 
foes of the British empire. 

The Alpha and Omega of the session —its beginning and ending — 
was Canada. Parliament opened the session by giving carte blanche to Lord 

Jurham, to do, ad interim, not only the work of the suspended local autho- 
Titles, but also its own. It either delegated to him the whole powers of 
nett, or it left those powers in suspense, and without provision 
or exercise! They appear to us to be conferred by the act; but, 

hot so conferred, necessity must devolve them on somebody — on 
whom but Lord Durham? “Parliament does not and cannot pretend to 


* The Standard newspaper took an independent part on this question. 
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legislate, at this distanee, for the daily requirements of a provinee stripped 
of every pre-existing power. Who is to supply those powers, and its own 
for every day that passes? Either Lord Durham holds, for the moment, 
the whole powers of Parliament, or what has Parliament been doing with 
those powers since spring? ‘ ‘The meaning of the enactment,” said Lord 
John Russell, in the recent debate in the Commons, * the meaning of the 
enactment — I will not discuss particular words of it, because I would 
rather leave that part of the controversy to persons of legal authority which 
I cannot pretend to— but the whole meaning of the act, as we proposed 
it, was, that whereas it was impossible to call together any legislative as- 
sembly in Lower Canada, and whereas it was impossible, without some legis- 
lative power, to provide for the exigencies which might arise, theretore 
an authority should be created by Parliament competent to meet these diffi- 
culties, and to provide for these mischiefs.” ; - } : 

* And let it be remembered that, after this amendment [the Follett pro- 
viso] was introduced, we were still reproached with being guilty of an act 
of despotism [hear, hear !].. We admitted that reproach. We did not say 
that it was an act of peculiar mildness, intended to provide only for mere 
matters of local police, in conformity with the laws of England. On the 
contrary, we admitted that it was an act despotic in its form, but necessary 
for the safety and security of the province.” 

‘Amongst so many flights of oratory,” says the very able author of a 
paper just published, on Lord Durham and his Assailants *, “ about the mere 
form of Lord Durham’s proceedings, about the enormity of his alleged in- 
fringement of his powers, by one solitary figure of rhetoric alone was any 
imputation cast upon the substance of the ordinance; the appeal ad invidiam 
rested entirely upon a misdescription. It was called an ordinance for put- 
ting men to death without trial. Without trial! Was it not, on the con- 
trary, distinctly stated in the ordinance that there should be a trial? Not, 
indeed, for rebellion ; the ordinance is one of amnesty for rebellion ; amnesty 
to the men whom it banishes, as much as to those whom it sets free altogether. 
Not being to be punished for rebellion, it is rather unnecessary that they 
should be tried for it. The punishment denounced by the ordinance is 
punishment for the violation of the ordinance; it is the sanction with which 
every prohibitive enactment must be accompanied. The ordinance is not 
a judicial act, it is a legislative act; itis not to punish men for their past 
conduet, it is to restrain their future conduct; it imputes to them no guilt ; 
it has nothing to do with their guilt, it has to do only with the consequences 
of their being at large in the colony. 

** Now we affirm, without fear of contradiction from any one who has even 
the most elementary notions of human affairs, that if a man be appointed 
to restore tranquillity in a country, after a civil war, and if that person have 
not the power to command that any twenty-three men, Jet them be the most 
virtuous citizens in the country, shall absent themselves from it until their 
return shall be judged consistent with safety, and not likely to disturb men’s 
minds — then the appointment of that person is a mockery; and if he bea 
sane man, he has only been induced to undertake the office by a disgraceful 
fraud.” 

We agree with every syllable of these observations; though we cannot 
exactly understand how the excellent writer contrives to make them square 
with some of his other views on colonial policy. However, that is his affair; 
ours is to state and enforce our own with as little controversial advertence 


to others as need be. 


* London and Westminster Review, No. LXI., 2d edition. 
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Lord Durham’s mission we on as likely to prove the most important 
‘crisis and turning point of our whole future colonial relations... We lament 
that its success has been for a moment endangered by the every-day factious 
fencing of political parties. Such, however, has been the common fate of 
the interests of our extended empire. The colonies already lost to the 
British crown have been lost—how? By long ages of jealous oppres- 
sion on the part of the mother country? By the final effects of a policy 
like that of old Spain, which appeared resolved that enlightenment, and 
knowledge, and freedom never should dawn on dominions on which the sun 
never set? Ly retaining our dependencies in that state of tutelage which 
debauches and alienates allegiance, while it unfits for liberty? No, no,—a 
thousand times, no! Our colonies have mostly been planted and reared 
“in the lusty stealth of nature” —“ chartered libertines,” with little more 
than the name of dependence. Those, like the Canadas, acquired by con- 
quest, have been highly distinguished from any acquisitions of the kind made 
by other nations, by a liberality of treatment, we believe unexampled, in 
guaranteeing the full enjoyment of their laws, usages, and religion. 

To what, then, can we attribute the colonial losses ew and threat- 
ened by a violent process very different from that of nature towards inde- 
pendence? ‘To ignorance or disregard, on both sides, of the twofold 
principles which constitute the basis of colonial relations. ‘The principles 
upon which colonies ought to be governed have reterence, first, to their sub- 
ordinate position as colonies ; secondly, to their free development and progress, 
it may be, to self-dependence. ‘The parties which have divided public at- 
tention on the subject of colonial policy, and have governed or resisted 
government with various fortune in our dependencies, have each taken their 
stand on one exclusive view of colonial relations. Setting out thus from 
separate premises, not in themselves wholly false nor wholly true, as leaving 
each other out of account, the opposite parties naturally have failed of coming 
to an understanding, like the two knights who looked at different sides of 
a shield, and went to loggerheads on the question of its colour and aspect. 

To make provision for authority as well as for progress, allowance for free 
growth, and reservation for central superintendence, is a problem which, far 
from having been yet solved in colonial government, has hardly yet been 
enunciated with any distinctness. When stated, it cannot be doubted that 
these twofold requisites are distinct and indispensable ingredients in sound 
colonial policy. And yet we would undertake to show that total neglect of 
one or the other, or confusion of both, has been at the root of all our colonial 
quarrels and losses. : 
_ If we partook Lord Brougham’s indifference to colonial possessions — an 
indifference founded on shallow and exploded views of public economy — 
views brought by Jeremy Bentham from the last century into the present, 
and forming a suitable part of that philosophy only which was essentially 
negative and destructive in politics, as in faith and morals,— we should not 
care to discuss the requisites of colonial policy. ‘ Emancipate your colonies,” 
would be our sole parrot-note. “1 really hold those colonies,” said 
Lord Brougham, “to be worth nothing. The only interest we have in the 
matter, concerns the mode in which a separation, sooner or later inevitable, 
shall take place.” We greatly prefer the doctrine of Sir William Moles- 
worth on this subject. ‘That honourable baronet, in his able, though bitter 
and inopportune, speech on the “State of the Colonies,” thus expresses 
himself in language which we wholly concur. with, — ‘“ The honourable 

net, the member for Dundee, may contend that there can be no advan- 
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in governing colonies ; that the sooner we convert them into “ indepen. 
nl scoken ” the bia for them and for us. The sooner the better tine 
when? Should we, for example, now at once confer independence on the 
last colony founded by England, with its 3000 inhabitants, giving up to that 
handful of people the disposal, without the slightest regard to this country, of 
an enormous extent of unoccupied land, and thus enabling them, if they 
pleased, to put an end to the whole system of colonisation established there, 
and even to become a slaveholding state, as they would be strongly tempted 
to do, if they did put an end to that system. Or should we not rather 
maintain that act of the Imperial Legislature which gives to the labouring 
classes of this country, by providing them with a continually increasing 
means of emigration from low wages to high wages, a property, a sort of 
inheritance, in the extensive wastes of that colony? Should we allow the 
few who have departed, to forbid the departure of the many who would fol- 


* 


low, if' we do not abandon our dominion over this colony? Then again, would 
it be right to emancipate Upper Canada, where, according to all appear: 
ances, the great majority of the people wish to preserve their allegiance to 
the British crown? Surely, sir, the emancipation of colonies must be a ques- 
tion of time — a question, in each case, of special expediency. Might we 
not say, too, that it is a question which would seldom or never arise between 
a colony and its mother country, if all colonies were well governed — not 
less well governed than were the British colonies of New England before 
our sstack on their chartered rights of local self-government, when they 
were as loyal, not to say even more loyal — more devoted in their allegiance 
than any other portion of the empire.” 

The clearest view of the principles of colonial government may be acquired 
from thus considering the uses of colonial possessions. If those uses were the 
extortion of revenue for the wants of the mother country, then the attempt 
of George the Third to tax America was sound colonial policy. If those 
uses were to provide for the Lord Johns and Lord Charleses, then the jobs 
which have brought our colonial system into discredit, were its legitimate 
fruits. But if those uses are the reciprocation of benefits such as an old 
»eople can alone impart to a new soil, and a new soil alone return to the 
jalpeut and capital of an old people—then some other rule of colonial 
policy must be adopted than any of those which have been tried—and failed 
— for attaining narrower ends. 

And here occurs our difference with the Ultra-Liberals on colonial 
policy. When they express unqualified sympathy with the revolters from 
the sway of this country — when they ask us to believe that those revolters 
were wholly right, the Home Government wholly wrong, in the original 
quarrel — we are compelled to inquire what is their idea of the colonial re- 
lation, and how such claims, enforced by such means, can consist with that 
relation in any form. When we find that the instigating motive of the Lower 
Canadian Assembly for the demand of organic change, and its enforcement 
by extreme courses, was to render the colonial executive solely responsible 
to them, and to grasp the sole management and appropriation of the crown 
lands —that is to say, to deprive this country of all power whatever to 
render the colony available for the sole purposes of a colony —we are 
lost in conjecture what idea their thick and thin advocates can have formed 
of the uses for the sake of which they would have us keep colonies, and of 
the powers reserved to the mother country deducible from those uses. It 
must surely be something else than the satisfaction of paying above ) 
a million yearly in defending and governing British America, that mr 
duces us to think it worth keeping under our empire. It must be something 
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else than, the mere pleasure of arbitration between distant Hi pares that 


ts.us to fit out a costly mission, and confer unprecedented powers. 

It is not in any rancorous or vindictive spirit towards the defeated party 
that we address these observations to their apologists here. We only recur 
to the past to find some clue to the future. We ascribe to the original 
framers, of the Lower Canadian constitution, rather than to the popular 
assembly which threw it over, the principal blame of its jarring and imperfect 
working. Perhaps it may be pronounced to have been impolitic, in the first 
instance, to have fostered in the French province the feeling of a distinct 
nationality —a nationality of a very tenacious, litigious, and intractable 
sort, unable to stand alone in an Anglo-Saxonised continent, and unable to 
rest quiet under external administration. It was one thing to confer local 
and municipal franchises throughout the province (which has not been done 
et), and another to array them apart, as Mr. Pitt’s constitution did, into 
French and English political divisions, which may be thought to have been 
the very way to encourage the dream of a nation Canadienne, and nurse the 
germs of disturbance to our colonial empire. Without deciding whether 
the tenures and usages of old France or of England are the more beneficial, 
or whether something better might not be found for a new country than 
either, we may confine ourselves to pointing out what looks like ignorance 
of the fundamental principles of colonial government exhibited in investing 
a small population of foreigners, in a newly acquired province, with a 
separate system of self-government. ‘They did not want it; they did not 
ask for it; they did not know at first what to do with it. And when they 
did begin to use it, the prediction might have been made with certainty, 
that they would use it in accordance with distinct and peculiar views and 
objects, inconsistent (in uncontroled action) with any fragment of English 
sway. We erected, in truth, on the shores of the St. Lawrence, with 
British arms and policy — with the constant and costly vigilance of British 
protection —a foreign republic — too small and feeble to have had a moment’s 
independent existence— too compact in separate organisation not to embarrass 
our future course. If we had not thought fit to isolate the nation Canadienne, 
we should not have had to struggle with its separate claims. ‘There would, 
as in other colonies, have been grievances to remedy, and reforms to effect, 
but the contest would not have taken the type we have recently witnessed, 
We may be said, therefore, to owe one source of that contest to an excess of 
liberalism. 

As the artificial erection of a petty foreign political “pb was at variance 
with one great point of colonial policy, so the equally artificial attempted 
counterpoise of a mock aristocracy was equally inconsistent with another, 
and absurd in itself. ‘To these two sources, that is to say, to the neglect of 
the principles of colonial policy, both as regards the interests of the mother 
country, and the elements of social progress in the colony, may, we think, 
be traced the whole of the embarrassments which now surround us. To 
surmount a French republic with an aristocracy on the English model, was 
Mr. Pitt’s double utopia in the Lower Canadian constitution. Never 
surely did one minister’s brain engender two such monsters together. 

There could not possibly, in our judgment, have been a device more 
certain to produce discord than the artificial super of a pseudo- 
Aristocratical body on a legislature of utterly different singe J and origin ; 
>and this by way of strengthening the colonial executive. Invariably the 
Worst aristocratical bodies are those which depend on external support for 
their power and their privileges. For examples of this we need but look at 
the Irish ruling faction of centuries, — at the Scottish aristocracy under the 
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reign of the Stuarts. Aristocracy becomes irresponsible power indeed, 
when prop externally! But colonial aristocracy, made by the breath of 
the colonial executive, dependant solely on its support for the semblance of 
dignity, — that such a device as this should have been hit upon for strength- 
enin rnment, is something like training up the ivy to strengthen the 
oak: Ifa Legislative Council had been appointed singly in Lower Canada, and 
carefully composed of the élite of the colony, it might possibly have worked 
smoothly enough for a while; but an arbitrarily appointed body co-ordin- 
ated with an elective one, in a colony of different races, inevitably produced 
discord. Instead of a screen against unpopularity for the governing power, 
these councils were inevitably one grand source of unpopularity. We do not 
believe half the tales the rival assemblies told of each other; but this we 
believe, that their vanities, ambitions, and cupidities clashed. Whether it 
was the jobs of the Upper House, or its resistance to the jobs of the Lower, 
that was most obnoxious, practically signifies little. Certainly we believe 
that, wherever purity may be found on earth, its chosen seat is neither in 
colonial assemblies nor colonial councils. It is one art, hitherto undisco- 
vered, to govern people well to their mind, — another, of more work-da 
use, to let them govern themselves to their mind indifferently, — a third, 
and the most frequently practised, to govern them ill, not to their mind; 
and what is seevehiag, to do this in little miserable matters of detail, in 
which popular fancy is every thing, — the balance of good or evil is next 
to nothing. : 

The difference of origin in the native legislature of a colony and its exe- 
cutive power, and the different sources from which they derive strength and 
support, sufficiently show the folly of mixing them up with each other, 
and implicating the government (through its creatures) in every colonial 
squabble. ‘The legislature necessarily derives its native strength from the 
veople: the executive is the delegate of the home government. ‘The legis- 
lature represent the popular feelings, and their own ambitions, to which 
due scope and reasonable indulgence will be given by wise governments ; 
the executive is there to enforce the views and claims of the mother 
country. 

Suggestions were made, which appear to us deserving attention in any new 
model which may be framed of a Canadian constitution, by Mr. Roebuck, 
in his speech on Lord John Russell’s resolutions of last year.* 

Sir Charles Grey’s project, in his reports as a Canada Commissioner, 
seems highly deserving of consideration. Its outline is to divide Canada 
into three districts, with separate provincial parliaments. The division to 
be so made that neither of the races should be legislated for by the other. 
A federal legislature to be created of delegates from the local legislatures, 
to which should be referred matters of common concernment to the three 
provinces. In this federation Upper Canada and the other North Ameri- 
can colonies might ultimately be included. 

It appears to us that this idea of subordinate legislatures for local pur- 
poses, and a federal union for the transaction of all common interests, 
including those of the British empire, as represented by the colonial execu- 
tive, is well adapted for a general basis of reformed colonial institutions. It 
consults the natural order of affairs, and provides, we may say (without 
criticising the plan in its details), what ought first to be provided — dis 
trict divisions for local business. We have hitherto just reversed the 
natural order of things; describing the larger circles of power, and leaving 
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_all lesser ones. ‘“ Taken in a smaller circle,” says a well-informed 
writer *,, the accordance of similar [electoral] privileges to the people 
would have been excellent. The election of officers in a parish or township 
ina countv, where the evil of every careless or interested choice would 

before the voters in a palpable and corporeal shape, would have been 
a truly efficient means of training a people rather new to the duties of free- 
men, But in Lower Canada we began by giving them a popular power in 
one of its highest forms alone; the scene in which their delegate acts 
remote; the consequences of his conduct distant in time and place, and 
dificult to disentangle from the general mass of events; in short, the 
whole opportunity of experience, such as presupposes a high state of en- 
lightepment.” 

Sir R. Wilmot Horton has a!so published his views of a settlement, in the 
shape of a defence of Karl Bathurst’s colonial administration, during whigh 
the Right Honourable Baronet acted as under secretary for six years previous 
to the formation of the Select Committee on Canada in 1828. The Right 
Honourable Baronet’s object, with reference to language lately held in par- 
liament, ‘*is to vindicate the acts complained of, and to point out those mea- 
sures of improvement, founded upon the soundest views of policy, which 
were brought forward under the administration of Lord Bathurst.” 

Into the merits of these measures and their defence we need not here 
enter; while we willingly give the Right Honourable Baronet credit for his 
liberal views, as the general subjects of colonisation and colonial policy. 
But with regard to the particular measure, which the unexpected opposition 
made to it by Sir James Mackintosh, and the sudden death of the late Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, arrested in its anticipated progress through parliament 
in 1822, for new modelling the constitutions of the Canadas, and uniting 
their legislatures, though we think the political separation of those provinces 
was impolitic, yet we are not disposed to ascribe a healing efficacy to their 
mere reunion. ‘The remedy, as it appears to us, must go to the separation 
of functions intended to answer different objects, and not to the mere forcing 
together of parties who (by the supposition) will remain in opposition to 
each other if they remain asunder. We would not give much for an union 
cemented under such auspices. 

If we have made ourselves understood in the slight observations suggested 
to us by the present crisis of colonial affairs, the reader perceives that we 
have not the slightest pretension to propound dogmatically any novel or 
specific scheme of our own for their settlement. But we do think that 
a little attention to the rationale of colonial dominion may prepare the way 
for sounder conclusions than have yet been drawn practically. And if we 
regard Lord Durham’s mission with hope, it is that we look to it for the 
promulgation, from authority, of a system of government, where hitherto 
there has been little or no system at all. All that has been acquired has 
been due to the national genius, all that has been lest to the want of a fixed 
and liberal law of connection, ‘To men truly initiated and rightly taught,” 
says Burke, in his immortal speech on American conciliation, “ these ruling 
and master principles are in truth every thing, and all in all.” Mag- 
hanimity in politics is not seldom the truest wisdom ; and a great empire and 
little minds go ill together. If we are conscious of our situation, and glow 
With zeal to fill our place as becomes our station and ourselves, we ought to 
auspicate all our public proceedings in America with the old warning of the 
church, Sursum corda! We ought to elevate our minds to the greatness of 
that trust to which the order of Providence has called us. By adverting to 
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the dignity of this high calling, our ancestors have turned a savage wilder- 
ness into a glorious empire; and have made the most extensive, and the 
only honourable conquests ; not by destroying, but by promoting, the wealth 
the number, the happiness of the human race.” 

The golden opinions which seem to have been already won by Lord 
Durham in Canada, if we may judge by the complexion of the recent 
arrivals, give us good hope that the confidence in his government will sustain 
no shock by the protective operation of the Act of Indemnity. While we 
are writing, however (August 25th), our eye falls on some “ more last words” 
in the Spectator newspaper, in condemnation of the Ordinances, and in 
reply to the writer in the London and Westminster. The article is written 
with ability and legal acuteness, and gives a glimpse of the sort of alter. 
natives which lay within the reach of Lord Durham. We are glad to see 
these alternatives set forth with distinctness, because they show how much 
more substantially just and lenient was the course of Lord Durham, than 
any customary form which he could have adopted. 

First, let us remember against whom the ordinances were directed ; 
against the leaders of a party, whose followers had just been in arms, — 
against the men who had certainly provoked the rupture with the executive, 
not only by refusing the supplies (for that had become customary) but by 
totally suspending their own sittings and functions, till certain acts should 
be done inconsistent with colonial relations, as we understand them. ‘The 
Canada Act has confirmed this self-suspension, and has thereby placed them 
in a very similar position (should they take a fancy to resume their func- 
tions) to that in which the sons of the Pretender stood; that is to say, it 
has given them a successor with a parliamentary title. Now the sons of 
the Pretender were to be attainted of treason if they landed in England, The 
“new species of treason” therefore is not quite a novelty. 

We think it very probable that Mr. Papineau and some of his colleagues 
might desire nothing better than to take their trial for their share in the 
contest. We believe they could not be convicted of treason on any direct 
evidence ; we believe, however, that for the present they can and must be 
kept out of the colony. 

The writer in the Spectator affirms, that “ all that Lord Durham pro- 
posed might have been effected by means strictly legal and regular.” And 
he proceeds to enumerate packing juries, for the purpose of getting formal 
verdicts against the eight in actual custody, and excepting from the ammesty 
the fifteen not in custody. He then suggests the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, in case, we suppose, their return should render their imprison- 
ment necessary; and, in the last resort, the proclamation of martial law by 
“the proper authorities.” 

We trust Lord Durham will be enabled to avoid these * strictly legal” 
alternatives; but should it be otherwise, it is clear to whom we shall owe 
the benefit, if the temporary exile of twenty-three men by name, shall be 
exchanged for judicial tamperings, harsh and obnoxious imprisonments, 4 
suspended Habeas Corpus Act, and martial law. 
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Iv the first number of this work, we investigated the question respecting 
the supposed influence of the moon upon the weather, and demonstrated 
that, so far as actual observation has hitherto afforded grounds for reasoning, 
there is no discoverable correspondence between the lunar changes and the 
vicissitudes of rain and drought which can justify, or in any degree counte- 
nance, the popular belief so generally entertained as to the dependence of 
changes of weather upon the changes of the moon. 

But meteorological phenomena are not the only effects imputed to our 
satellite; that body, like comets, is made responsible for a vast variety of 
interferences with organised nature. ‘The circulation of the juices of vege- 
tables, the qualities of grain, the fate of the vintage, are all laid to its 
account ; and timber must be felled, the harvest cut down and gathered in, 
and the juice of the grape expressed, at times and under circumstances 
regulated by the aspects of the moon, if excellence be hoped for in these 
products of the soil. 

According to popular belief, our satellite also presides over human ma- 
ladies ; and the phenomena of the sick chamber are governed by the lunar 
phases: nay, the very marrow of our bones, and the weight of our bodies, 
suffer increase or diminution by its influence. Nor is its imputed power 
confined to physical or organic effects: it notoriously governs mental 
derangement. 

If these opinions respecting lunar influence were limited to particular 
countries, they would be less entitled to serious consideration; but, it is a 
curious fact, that many of them prevail, and have prevailed, in quarters of 
the earth so distant and unconnected, that it is difficult to imagine the same 
error to have proceeded from the same source. At all events, the extent of 
their prevalence alone renders them a fit subject for serious investigation ; 
and we propose in this article laying before our readers some of the princi- 
pal facts and arguments bearing on these points, for the collection of which 
we are mainly indebted to the industry and research of M. Arago. 

A large volume would be necessary to analyse all the popular opinions 
which refer to the supposed lunar influences. We shall confine ourselves, 
therefore, to the principal of them, and shortly examine how far they can 
be reconciled with the established principles of astronomy and physics. 

The Red Moon.—lIt is believed generally, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, that, in certain months of the year, the moon exerts a great in- 
fluence upon the phenomena of vegetation. Gardeners give the name of 
the Red Moon to that moon which is full between the middle of April and 
the close of May. According to them, the light of the moon at that 
season exercises an injurious influence upon the young shoots of plants. 
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They say that when the sky is clear, the leaves and buds exposed to the 
lunar light redden, and are killed as if by frost, at a time when the ther. 
mometer exposed in the atmosphere stands at many degrees above the 
freezing point. ‘They say, also, that if a clouded sky intercept the moon's 
light, it prevents these injurious consequences to the plants, although the 
circumstances of temperature are the same in both cases. 

Any person who is acquainted with the beautiful theory of dew, which 
we owe to Dr. Wells, will find no difficulty in accounting for these effects, 
erroneously imputed to the moon. If the heavens be clear and unclouded, 
all substances on the surface of the earth which are strong and powerful 
radiators of heat, lose temperature by radiation, while the unclouded sk 
returns no heat to them to restore what they have lost. Such bodies, there- 
fore, under these circumstances, become colder than the surrounding air, 
and may even, if they be liquid, be frozen. Ice, in fact, is produced, in 
warm climates, by similar means. But if the firmament be enveloped in 
clouds, these clouds, having the quality of radiating heat, will restore by their 
radiation, to substances upon the surface of the earth, as much heat as such 
substances themselves lose by radiation: the temperature, therefore, of such 
bodies will be maintained at a point equal to that of the air surrounding 
them. 

Now the leaves and flowers of plants are strong and powerful radiators of 
heat; when the sky is clear, they therefore lose temperature, and may be 
frozen: if, on the other hand, the sky be clouded, their temperature is 
maintained, for the reasons above stated. 

The moon, therefore, has no connection whatever with this effect; 
and it is certain, that plants would suffer under the same circum- 
stances, whether the moon is above or below the horizon. It equally is 
quite true that, if the moon be above the horizon, the plants cannot suffer 
unless it be visible; because a clear sky is indispensable, as much to the pro- 
duction of the injury to the plants as to the visibility of the moon; and, on 
the other hand, the same clouds which veil the moon, and intercept her light, 
give back to the plants that warmth which prevents the injury here ad- 
verted to. ‘The popular opinion, therefore, is right as to the effect, but 
wrong as to the cause ; and its error will be at once discovered, by showing 
that, on a clear night, when the moon is new, and, therefore, not visible, the 
plants may nevertheless suffer. 

Time for felling Timber.—There is an opinion generally entertained, that 
timber should be felled only during the decline of the moon ; for that if it 
be cut down during its increase, it will not be of a good or durable quality. 
‘This impression prevails in various countries. It is acted upon in England, 
and it is made the ground of legislation in France. The forest laws of the 
latter country interdict the cutting down of timber during the increase of 
the moon. M. Auguste de Saint Hilaire states, that he found the same 
opinion prevalent in Brazil. St. Francisco Pinto, an eminent agriculturist 
in the province of Espirito Santo, assured him, as the result of his experience, 
that the wood which was not felled after the full of the moon was imme- 
diately attacked by worms, and very soon rotted. 

In the extensive forests of Germany, the same opinion is entertained, and 
acted upon with the most undoubted confidence in its truth. Sauer, 4 
superintendent of some of these districts, assigns what he believes to be its 
physical cause. According to him, the increase of the moon causes the sap 
to ascend in the timber; and, on the other hand, the decrease of the moon 
causes its descent. If the timber, therefore, be cut during the decrease of 
the moon, it will be cut in a dry state, the sap having retired; and the wootl, 
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therefore, will be compact, solid, and durable. But if it be cut during the 
inerease Of the moon, it will be felled with the sap in it, and will therefore 
be more spongy, more easily attacked by worms, more difficult to season, 
and more readily split and warped by changes of temperature. 

Admitting for a moment the reality of this supposition concerning the 
motion of the sap, it would follow that the proper time for felling the timber 
would be the new moon, that being the epoch at which the descent of the 

would have been made, and the ascent not yet commenced. But can 
there be imagined, in the whole range of natural science, a physical relation 
more extraordinary and unaccountable than this supposed correspondence 
between the movement of sap and the phases of the moon? Assuredly, 
theory affords not the slightest countenance to such a supposition ; but let 
us inquire as to the fact, whether it be really the case that the quality of 
timber depends upon the state of the moon at the time it is felled. 

M. Duhamel Monceau, a celebrated French agriculturist, has made 
direct and positive experiments for the purpose of testing this question ; and 
has clearly and conclusively shown that the qualities of timber felled in 
different parts of the lunar month are the same. M. Duhamel felled a great 
number of trees of the same age, growing from the same soil, and ex- 

d to the same aspect, and never found any difference in the quality of 
the timber, when he compared those which were felled in the decline of the 
moon with those which were felled during its increase: in general, they have 
afforded timber nearly of the same quality. He adds, however, that, by a cir- 
cumstance which was doubtless fortuitous, a slight difference was mani- 
fested in favour of the timber which had been felled between the new and 
full moon — contrary to popular opinion. 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Vegetables. — It is an aphorism, received by 
all gardeners and agriculturists in Kurope, that vegetables, plants, and trees, 
which are expected to flourish and grow with vigour, should be planted, 
grafted, and pruned during the increase of the moon. ‘This impression is alto- 

ererroneous. ‘The increase or decrease of the moon has no appreciable 
influence on the phenomena of vegetation; and the experiments and ob- 
servations of several French agriculturists, and especially of M. Duhamel du 
Monceau (already alluded to), have clearly established this. 

Montanari has attempted, like M. Sauer, to assign the physical eause for 
this imaginary effect. During the day, said he, the solar heat augments 
the quantity of sap which circulates in plants, by increasing the magnitude 
of the tubes through which the sap moves; while the cold of the night pro- 
duces the opposite effect, by contracting these tubes. Now, at the moment 
of sunset, if the moon be increasing, it will be above the horizon, and the 
warmth of its light would prolong the circulation of the sap; but, during its 
decline, it will not rise for a considerable time after sunset, and the plants 
will be suddenly exposed to the unmitigated cold of the night, by which a 
sudden contraction of leaves and tubes will be produced, and the circulation 
of the sap as suddenly obstructed. 

If we admit the lunar rays to possess any sensible calorific power, this 
reasoning might be allowed; but it will have very little force when it is 
considered, that the extreme change of temperature which can be produced 
by the lunar light does not amount to the ten thousandth part of a degree 
of the thermometer. 

It is a curious circumstance, that this erroneous prejudice prevails on’ the 

merican continent. M. Auguste de Saint Hilaire states that, in Brazil, 
cultivators ‘plant, during the decline of the moon, all vegetables whose roots 

are used as food; and, on the contrary, they plant, during the increasing 
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moon, the sugar-cane, maize, rice, beans, &e., and those which bear the food 
upon their stalks or branches. Experiments, however, were made and Tee 
ported by M, de Chauvalon, at Martinique, on vegetables of both kinds, 
planted at different times in the lunar month, and no appreciable difference 
in their qualities was discovered. 

There are some traces of a principle in the rule adopted by the South 
American agronomes, according to which they treat the two Classes 
of plants, distinguished by the production of fruits on their root or on 
their branches, differently; but there is none in the European aphorisms, 
The directions of Pliny are still more specific: he prescribes the time of the 
full moon for sowing beans, and that of the new moon for lentils. “Truly,” 
says M. Arago, “ we have need of a robust faith to admit, without proof, 
that the moon, at the distance of 240,000 miles, shall, in one position, act 
advantageously upon the vegetation of beans, and that, in the opposite po- 
sition, and at the same distance, she shall be propitious to lentils.” 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Grain. — Pliny states, that if we would collet 
grain for the purpose of immediate sale, we should do so at the full of the 
moon; because during the moon’s increase the grain augments remarkably 
in magnitude; but, if we would collect the grain to preserve it, we should 
choose the new moon, or, at least, the decline of the moon. 

So far as it is consistent with observation that more rain falls during the 
increase of the moon than during its decline, three may be some reason for 
this maxim; but Pliny, or those from whom we receive the maxim, can 
hardly have credit for grounds so rational ; besides which, the difference in 
the quantity of rain which falls during the two periods is too insignificant to 
produce the effects here adverted to. 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Wine-making. — It is a maxim of vine-growers, 
that wine which has been made in two moons is never of a good 
quality, and cannot be clear. ‘Toaldo, the celebrated Italian meteorologist, 
whose mind appears to have been predisposed for the reception of 
lunar prejudice, attempts to justify this maxim. “ The vinous ferment- 
ation,” he says, “ can only be carried on in two moons when it begins im- 
mediately before the new moon; and, consequently, that this being a time 
when the enlightened side of the moon is turned, for the most part, from 
the earth, our atmosphere is deprived of the heat of the Junar rays; that, 
therefore, the temperature of the air is lowered, and the fermentation is less 
active. 

To this we need only answer, that the moon’s rays do not affect the tem- 
perature of the air to the extent of one ten thousandth part of the degree 
of the thermometer, and that the difference of temperatures of any two 
neighbouring places in which the process of making the wine of the same 
soil and vintage might be conducted, must be a thousand times greater at 
any given moment of time, and yet no one ever imagines that such a elr- 
cumstance can affect the quality of the wine. 

It is a maxim of Italian wine-merchants, that wine ought never to be 
transferred from one vessel to another in the months of January or March, 
unless in the decline of the moon, under penalty of seeing it spoiled. 

‘Toaldo has not favoured us with any physical reason for this maxim; but 
it is remarkable that Pliny, on the authority of Hyginus, recommends pre- 
cisely the opposite course. We may presume that, from such contrary rue 
it may reasonably be inferred that the moon has no influence whatever in 
this case. ; 

Among the maxims of Pliny, we find that grapes should be dried by 
night at new moon, and by day at full moon. 
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- When the moon is new, it is below the horizon during the night, and 
above it during the day ; and, when it is full, it is above the horizon during 
the night and below it during the day. ‘The maxim of Pliny, therefore, is 
equivalent to a condition, requiring that the grapes should be dried when the 
moon is below the horizon. It is evident that the absence of the moon is 
not required in this case, in consequence of any effect which her light might 
roduce if she were present; for when the moon is new she affords no light, 
even when in the firmament, the illuminated side being turned from the 
earth. If the maxim be founded upon any reason, it must, therefore, either 
be on some influence which the moon is supposed to produce, when present, 
ndent of her light (the absence of which influence is desired), or it 

may be, that she may be supposed to transmit some effect, through the solid 
mass of the earth, when on the other side of it, which she is incapable of 
producing without its intervention. ‘The maxim is, probably, as absurd and 

undless as the other effects imputed to the moon. 

Supposed Lunar Influence on the Complexion.—It is a prevalent popular 
notion, in some parts of Europe, that the moon’s light is attended with the 
effect of darkening the complexion. 

That light has an effect upon the colour of material substances, is a fact 
well known in physics and in the arts. The process of bleaching by ex- 

ure to the sun is an obvious example of this class of facts. Vegetables 
and flowers, which grow in a situation excluded from the light of the sun, 
are different in colour from those which have been exposed to its influ- 
ence. The most striking instance, however, of the effect of certain rays of 
solar light in blackening a light-coloured substance, is afforded by chloride of 
silver, which is a white substance, but which immediately becomes black when 
acted upon by the rays near the red extremity of the spectrum. ‘This sub- 
stance, however, highly susceptible as it is of having its colour affected by 
light, is, nevertheless, found not to be changed in any sensible degree, when 
exposed to the light of the moon, even when that light is condensed 
by the most powerful burning lenses. It would seem, therefore, that 
so far as any analogy can be derived from the qualities of this substance, the 
popular impression of the influence of the moon’s rays in blackening the 
skin, receives no support. 

M. Arago (who generally inclines to favour rather than oppose prevailing 
popular opinions) appears to think it possible that some effect may be pro- 
duced upon the skin exposed on clear nights, explicable on the same prin- 
os as that by which we have explained the effects erroneously imputed to 

at is called the red moon. The skin, being in common with the leaves 
and flowers of vegetables a good radiator of heat, will, when exposed on a 
clear night, for the same reasons, sustain a loss of temperature. Although 
this will be, to a certain extent, restored by the sources of animal heat, 
still it may be contended that the cooling produced by radiation is not 
altogether without effect. It is well known that a person who sleeps exposed 
in the open air on a night on which the dew falls, is liable to suffer from 
severe cold, although the atmosphere around him never falls below a 
moderate temperature; and although no actual deposition of dew may 
take place upon his skin. This effect must arise from the constant low- 
ering of temperature of the skin by radiation. In military campaigns, the 


effects of bivouacking at night appear to be generally admitted to darken 
the complexion.* 


‘i Le hile du bivonac is an effect quite recognised. Hile is a term which expresses a state of the 
which makes an impression upon the complexion, rendering it tanned and burnt. 
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There is a proverb which is used in certain parts of France, as a w 
against night promenades : — | 
* Que lou sol y la sereine 
Fan veni la gent mouraine.” 
It is remarkable that this proverb is current in places where the red moon 
is not noticed. 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Putrefaction.— Pliny and Plutarch have 
transmitted it as a maxim, that the light of the moon facilitates the 
putrefaction of animal substances, and covers them with moisture. The 
same opinion prevails in the West Indies, and in South America, An 
impression is prevalent, also, that certain kinds of fruit exposed to moon- 
light lose their flavour, and become soft and flabby ; and that, if a wounded 
mule be exposed to the light of the moon during a night, the wound will 
be irritated, and frequently become incurable. 

Such effects, if real, may be explained upon the same principles as those 
by which we have already explained the effects imputed to the red moon, 
Animal substances, exposed to a clear sky at night, are liable to receive a 
deposition of dew, which humidity has a tendency to accelerate: putrefaction. 
But this effect will be produced if the sky be clear, whether the moon be above 
the horizon or not. ‘The moon, therefore, in this case, is a witness, and 
not an agent; and we must acquit her of the misdeeds imputed to her. 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Shellfish. — It is a very ancient remark, that 
oysters and other shellfish become larger during the increase than during 
the decline of the moon. This maxim is mentioned by the poet Lucilius, 
by Aulus Gellius, and others; and the members of the academy del Cimento 
appear to have tacitly admitted it, since they endeavour to give an explana- 
tion of it. ‘The fact, however, has been carefully examined by Rohault, who 
has compared shellfish taken at all periods of the Junar month, and found 
that they exhibit no difference of quality. 

Supposed Lunar Influence on: the Marrow of Animals. — An opinion 
is prevalent among butchers, that the marrow found in the bones of 
animals varies in quantity according to the phase of the moon in whieh 
they are slaughtered. ‘This question has also been examined by Rohault, 
who made a series of observations, which were continued for twenty years, 
with a view to test it; and the result was, that it was proved completely 
destitute of foundation. 

Supposed Lunar Influence on the Weight of the Human Body.—Sanctorius, 
whose name is celebrated in physics for the invention of the Thermo- 
meter, held it as a principle, that a healthy man gained two pounds 
weight at the beginning of every lunar month, which he lost towards its com- 
pletion. This opinion appears to be founded on experiments made upon 
himself; and affords another instance of a fortuitous coincidence, hastily 
generalised. ‘The error would have been corrected, if he had continued his 
observations a sufficient length of time. 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Births.—It is a prevalent opinion that births 
occur more frequently in the decline of the moon than in her increase. 
This opinion has not been tested by comparing the number of births with 
the periods of the lunar phases ; but the attention directed to statistics, 
well in this country as abroad, will soon lead to the decision of this question. 

Supposed Lunar Influence on Incubation. — It is a maxim han ed down 
by Pliny, that eggs should be put to cover when the moon is new. In 
France it isa maxim, generally adopted, that the fowls are better and more 


arning 


* Other sexual phenomena, such as the period of gestation, vulgarly supposed to have some 
relation to the lunar month, have no relation whatever to that period. 
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ully reared when they break the shell at the full of the moon. The 
‘experiments and observations of M. Girou de Buzareingues have given coun- 
tenance to this opinion. But such observations require to be multiplied 
hefore the maxim can be considered as established. | M. Girou inclines to 
the opinion, that during the dark nights about new moon, the hens sit so 
undisturbed, that they either kill their young or check their development by 
too much. heat; while in moonlight nights, being more restless, this effect is 
not produced. . 

‘Supposed Lunar Influence on Mental Derangement, and other Human Maladies. 
+The influence on the phenomena of human maladies imputed to the moon 
is very ancient. Hippocrates had so strong a faith in the influence of celestial 
objects upon animated beings, that he expressly recommends no physician to 
be trusted who is ignorant of astronomy. Galen, following Hippocrates, 
maintained the same opinion, especially of the influence of the moon. 
Hence, in diseases, the lunar periods were said to correspond with the suc- 
cession of the sufferings of the patients. ‘The critical days, or erises, (as they 
were afterwards called, were the seventh, fourteenth, and twenty-first of the 
disease, corresponding to the intervals between the moon’s principal phases. 
While the doctrines of alchymists prevailed, the human body was considered 
asa microcosm: the heart representing the sun, the brain the moon. ‘The 
planets had each its proper influence : Jupiter presided over the lungs, Mars 
over the liver, Saturn over the spleen, Venus over the kidneys, and Mercury 
over the organs of generation. Of these grotesque notions there is now no 
relic, except the term lunacy, which still designates unsoundness of mind. 
Bateven this term may be, in some degree, said to be banished from the ter- 
minology of medicine; and it has taken refuge in that receptacle for all anti- 
quated absurdities of phraseology—the law. Lunatic, we believe, is still the 
legal term for the subject who is incapable of managing his own affairs. 

Although the ancient faith in the connection between the phases of the 
nioon and the phenomena of insanity appears, in a great degree, to be 
abandoned, yet it is not altogether without its votaries; nor have we been 
able to ascertain that any series of observations, conducted on scientific 
principles, has ever been made on the phenomena of insanity with a view 
to disprove this connection. We have even met with intelligent and well 
educated physicians who still maintain, that the paroxysms of insane pa- 
tients are more violent when the moon is full than at other times. 

Mathiolus Faber gives an instance of a maniac, who, at the very mo- 
ment of an eclipse of the moon, became furious, seized a sword, and fell 
upon every one around him. Ramazzini relates that, in the epidemic fever 
which spread over Italy in the year 1693, patients died in unusual num- 
bers on the 21st of January, at the moment of a lunar eclipse. 

Without disputing this fact (to ascertain which, however, it would be 
necessary to have statistical returns of the daily deaths), it may be objected, 
that the patients who thus died in such numbers at the moment of the eclipse, 
might have had their imaginations highly excited, and their fears wrought 
upon, by the approach of that event, if popular opinion invested it with 

ger. ‘That such an impression was not unlikely to prevail is evident — 
from the facts which have been recorded. 

At no very distant period of that time, in August 1654, it is related 

t patients, in considerable numbers, were, by order of the physicians, 

ut up in chambers, well closed, warmed, and perfumed, with a view 
to eseape the injurious influence of the solar eclipse which happened at that 
time; and such was the consternation among persons of all classes, that the 
numbers who flocked to confession were so great that the ecclesiastics found 


. 
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it impossible to administer that rite. An amusing anecdote is related of a 
village curate near Paris, who, with a view to ease the minds of his flock, 
and to gain the necessary time to get through his business, seriously as. 
sured them that the eclipse was postponed for a fortnight. 

‘Two of the most remarkable examples recorded of the supposed influence 
of the moon on the human body are those of Vallisnieri and Bacon. Val. 
lisnieri declares, that ry, at Padua, recovering from a tedious illness, he 
suffered, on the 12th of May, 1706, during an eclipse of the sun, unusual 
weakness and shivering. Lunar eclipses never happened without making 
Bacon faint; and he did not recover his senses until the moon recovered 
her light. 

That these two striking examples should be admitted in proof of the 
existence of lunar influence, it would be necessary, says M. Arago, to esta- 
blish the fact, that feebleness and pusillanimity of character are never con- 
nected with high qualities of mind. 

Menuret considered that cutaneous maladies had a manifest connection 
with the lunar phases. He says that he himself observed, in the year 1760, 
a patient afflicted with a scald head (¢etgne), who, during the decline of the 
moon, suffered from a gradual increase of the malady, which continued 
until the epoch of the new moon, when it had covered the face and breast, 
and produced insufferable itching. As the moon increased, these symptoms 
distippeared by degrees: the face became free from the eruption ; but the 
same effects were reproduced after the full of the moon. ‘These periods of 
the disease continued for three months. 

Menuret also stated, that he witnessed a similar correspondence between 
the lunar phases and the distemper of the itch; but that the circumstances 
were the reverse of those in the former case: the malady attaining its 
maximum at the full of the moon, and its minimum at the new moon. 

Without disputing the accuracy of these statements, or throwing any 
suspicion on the good faith of the physician who has made them, we may 
observe, that such facts prove nothing, except the fortuitous coincidence. 
If the relation of cause and effect had existed between the lunar phases and 
the phenomena of these distempers, the same cause would have continued 
to produce the same effect in like circumstances ; and we should not be left 
to depend, for the proof of lunar influence, on the statements of isolated 
cases, occurring under the observation of a physician who was himself a 
believer. 

Maurice Hoffinan relates a case, which came under his own practice, of a 
young woman, the daughter of an epileptic patient. The abdomen of this 
girl became inflated every month as the moon increased, and regularly re- 
sumed its natural form with the decline of the moon. 

Now, if this statement of Hoffman were accompanied by all the neces- 
sary details, and if, also, we were assured that this strange effect continued 
to be produced for any considerable length of time, the relation of cause 
and effect, between the lunar phases and the malady of the girl, could not 
legitimately be denied; but receiving the statement in so vague a form, and 
not being assured that the effect continued to be produced beyond a few 
months, the legitimate conclusion at which we must arrive is, that this is 
another example of fortuitous coincidence, and may be classed with the 
fulfilment of dreams, prodigies, &Xc. 

As may naturally be expected, nervous diseases are those which have 

resented the most frequent indications of a relation with the lunar phases. 
Lhe celebrated Mead was a strong believer, not only in the lunar influence, 
but in the influence of all the heavenly bodies, on all the human. He cites 
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a case of a child who always went into convulsions at the moment of full 
moon. Pison, another believer, cites a case of a paralytic patient whose 
disease was brought on by the new moon. Menuret records the case of an 

ileptic patient whose fits returned with the full moon. ‘The trarisactions 
cP learned societies abound with examples of giddiness, malignant fever, 
sommambulism, Xe., having, in their paroxysms, more or less corresponded 
with the lunar phases. Gall states, as a matter under his own observation, 
that patients suffering under weakness of intellect had two periods in the 
pont of peculiar excitement; and in a work published in London, so 
~ recently as 1829, we are assured that those epochs are between the new 
and full moon. 

Against all these instances of the supposed effect of lunar influence, we 
have little direct proof to offer. ‘To establish a negative is not easy. Yet 
it were to be wished that, in some of our great asylums for insane patients, 
aregister should be preserved of the exact times of the access of all the 
remarkable paroxysms: a subsequent comparison of this with the age of the 
moon at the time of their occurrence would furnish the ground for le- 
gitimate and safe conclusions. We are not aware of any scientific phy- 
sician who has expressly directed his attention to this question, except 
Dr. Olbers, of Bremen, celebrated for his discovery of the planets Pallas 
and Vesta. He states that, in the course of a long medical practice, 
he was never able to discover the slightest trace of any connection between 
the phenomena of disease and the phases of the moon. In the spirit of 
true philosophy, M. Arago, nevertheless, recommends caution in deciding 
against this influence. ‘The nervous system, says he, is, in many respects, 
an instrument infinitely more delicate than the most subtle apparatus of 
modern physics. Who does not know that the olfactory nerves inform us 
of the presence of odoriferous matter in air, the traces of which the most 
refined physical analysis would fail to detect? ‘The mechanism of the eye 
is highly affected by that lunar light, which, even condensed with all the 
power of the largest burning lenses, fails to affect, by its heat, the most 
susceptible thermometer, or, by its chemical influence, the chloride of 
silver; yet a small portion of this light, introduced through a pin-hole, 
will be sufficient to produce an instantaneous contraction of the pupil; 
nevertheless, the integuments of this membrane, so sensible to light, appear 
to be completely inert when otherwise affected. The pupil remains un- 
moved, whether we scrape it with the point of a needle, moisten it with 
a acids, or impart to its surface electric sparks. ‘The retina itself, 
which sympathizes with the pupil, is insensible to the influence of the most 
active mechanical agents. Phenomena so mysterious should teach us with 
what reserve we should reason on analogies, drawn from experiments made 
upon inanimate substances, to the far different and more difficult case of 
organized matter endowed with life. 
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Tue old prejudice against making a will is not yet worn out, and we ques- 
tion whether it will ever become entirely extinct. You may show it to be 
very superstitious in its origin, and very mischievous in its results ; but there 
it is, and we have no doubt that at this present moment sundry monied 
persons are most unwisely procrastinating the signature of the instrument 
that shall fix the posthumous distribution of their property. No matter 
that the legislature has simplified the process. New laws are feeble under 
the ban of old feelings. ‘To make a will is to forestall the period of death 
and nothingness. ‘The imagination recoils from this realization of unreality, 
The approach of the terrible fact seems to be hastened by the strength of 
the anticipatory fancy. Philosophy and religion apart, the chief counteract- 
ing influence is the sense of prolonged power. He who has wealth to will 
commands futurity. He distributes rewards and punishments amongst the 
next generation. When nature summons him to undergo judgment, law 
enables him to execute judgment. He can gratify his affections and aver- 
sions, though he may have ceased to feel them; he can aggrandize his name, 
though he himself shall have become only a name; and, by endowments, 
he can propagate his opinions long after the great teacher, death, may 
have taught him very different lessons. Here is enough to abate, and 
perhaps overcome, the disrelish for the ominous operation. 

Long life to ‘Thomas Campbell, though we have before us a complete edi- 
tion of his poetical works, a species of publication that we cannot help com- 
paring with this same work of will-making. Long life to him poetically as 
well as physically, and many a codicil to this testamentary volume. He is 
a patriarch amongst our living Bards. Wordsworth and Southey are vete- 
rans ; they too are publishing complete editions; but the most distinguished 
of their poems are the juniors of his celebrity. Yet is “ his eye not dim, 
nor his natural strength abated.” He makes his will like a hale and hearty 
man, who may live to make “another and another,” adding to the bequest 
some new and noble domain, with rare works of art, adornments of his soul’s 
“stately pleasure-house” that are yet to be fashioned. Nevertheless we 
cannot rid our minds of the analogy and its attendant associations. Here 
they are all; the collected treasures, as if finally packed up for posterity. 
The volume seems to introduce itself as an inventory of what Campbell the 
Poet was worth. The residuary legateeship of the public is out of sight and 
eut of mind. Here is the substance, which now he gives and bequeaths to 
posterity. But then the poet is the most opulent of testators. The bequest 
of a true poem is “ riches fineless,” multiplied by ever increasing participation, 
In the exercise of posthumous power, no property can compete with poetry. 
Talk of endowments for opinions, indeed ; professorships, and colleges, and 
philosophical dogmas are transitory things to those which are enshrined in 
immortal verse : we are most secure that distant ages shall do these reverence. 
So let us come, without further preface, to the inspection of the title 
deeds of another portion of the world’s best inheritance. The separate 
particulars have been variously appreci:ted, as in succession they appeared, 
by our critical predecessors. ‘They come in a final form for our first notice; 
and unembarrassed by any previous partial views, or hasty judgments, We 
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to form our entire estimate of ‘“ The Poetical Works of Thomas 
pbell.”” 

In this collection we perceive no regard either to classification or to chro- 
nological order. We shall begin, therefore, where we like best ; and that is 
with “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” 

To narrate the events, or describe the personages of this poem, is a task, 
the superfluity of which, we presume, may safely be taken for granted. 
Our business with the author is rather to explain the impressions left after 

ted readings, after years of greater or less familiarity with this and his 
si productions ; and to assign reason, where needful, in vindication of 
those impressions. ‘I’o Gertrude of Wyoming we have returned again and 
in, in very different states of mind, and under the influence of very 
different circumstances. In sunshine or in shade, in stillness and in bustle, 
when most involved in the anxieties of the world, and when most abandoned 
to poetic influences, whether the tide of feeling was at its lowest ebb, or the 
fountains of its great deep were broken up, the perfect truth and beauty of 
that poem have never failed to make themselves felt; and now, to our last 
look, its tenderness seems more exquisite than ever. We know of no modern 
poem, of similar compass and variety, in which the unity of feeling is so 
unbroken and pervading. ‘The key-note is struck in the first five lines :— 





“ On Susquehana’s side, fair Wyoming ! 
Although the wild flower on thy ruin’d wall, 
And roofless homes, a sad remembrance bring 
Of what thy gentle people did befall, 
Yet thou wert once the loveliest spot of all ——” 


The sentiment of these lines is the soul of the mournful melody that follows, 
and runs through all its modulations. ‘The characters are freely sketched, 
and boldly contrasted; the patriarchal Albert, the true and heroic Walde- 
grave, the lovely Gertrude, and the grand savage, Outalissi; the last two 
especially, of which the one resembles a statue of purest marble, polished to 
the extremest degree of delicacy, and the other, as if hewn from the living 
rock, is like a “giant, standing vast in the sunset.” ‘The scenery paints 
vividly to the sense the strangeness and magnitude of that of the new world ; 
the “massy foliage” and ‘verdant gulfs” of mighty forests; Alleghany 
viewing at evening, 


“ Through ridges burning in her western beam, 
Lake after lake interminably gleam,” 


over which the flamingo disports “ like a meteor,” and the green savannah 
bound in by “hills with high magnolia overgrown:” the incidents are 
those which deepen the terrors or swell the state of “ gorgeous tragedy,” 
exile, vicissitude, the individual murder, the indiscriminate massacre, con- 
flict, and revolution; for the tale is of the time 


“ When transatlantic liberty arose, 
Not in the sunshine and the smile of heaven, 
But wrapt in whirlwinds, and begirt with woes, 
Amid the strife of ffatricidal foes : 
Her birth-star was the light of burning plains " 





And yet the novelty, the diversity, the boldness, and the romance of all are 

so attuned and tempered, that the original emotion of the poem encounters 

no discords; is crossed by no jarring sensations ; finds in whatever the poet 

Presents to “ stir this mortal frame,” only successive ministers of love and 

pity; and when all is over, father and child beneath the fresh sod on which 
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the convulsed Waldegrave lies prostrate, and only the old Indian erect, a 


figure of “ monumental bronze,” the scathed relic and memorial of the 
we feel it even through that volcanic outburst of his parting spirit, 
touched by the burden of the strain which tells us that he 


past, 


and are 


“may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief.” 


One of our own lakes has often been described as “ Beauty sleeping in the 
lap of horror.” This poem is like horror sleeping in the lap of beauty. 
Its tenderness is all-absorbing ; diversified in its materials as the colours of 
the rainbow, its darkest and its brightest hues are all produced on the falling 
drops of pity, as they are irradiated by the genius of the poet. The fine and 
delicate touches by which the one emotion of the poem is made continuous, 
the selection of qualities in character or description, the choice of words and 
phrases, the suggested associations, can scarcely be put in critical evidence ; 
and if they could, it would be labour lost on those whom a reference to their 
own feeling in the perusal leaves unconvinced. We will just refer, however, 
to the first canto, which does not take us into the very heart of the subject. 
How beautifully do its latent implications and remote allusions prepare us 
for the full sympathy that is to succeed, like the suggestive strains of a well- 
constructed overture! ‘The first stanza has been, in part, already quoted. 
It realizes at once the present ruin of the loveliness which it describes. The 
sports of “ happy shepherd swains,” and “ lovely maidens,” their evening 
dance when 
“Aye those sunny mountains halfway down 
Would echo flagelet from some romantic town,” 


and * every sound of life was full of glee,” are only the “ lost delights” of a 
* gentle people.” And we are forthwith reminded that these colonists were 
exiles. ‘There is in them the memory of some “ dearer land, over hills and 
far away.” The countenance of Albert, though now “ serenely aged,” yet 
bears melancholy traces of the past; and even in the peacefulness of his re- 
treat * fate had reft his mutual heart.” Gertrude, with her “ thousand 
infant charms,” climbs ‘ a widow’d father’s knee.” Her young playmate 
“pensive seem’d for one so young,” though he is “ led by his dusky guide 
like morning brought by night.” ‘The Indian recounts the conflict that made 
the boy an orphan regretfully, ‘ Alas! too late, we reach’d and smote those 
Hurons dire ;” and * the stoic of the woods” is unconsciously pathetic in 
the narrative of the mother’s sickness and death : 


“ Our virgins fed her with their kindly bowls 
Of fever-balm and sweet sagamité ; 
But she was journeying to the land of souls,” 


The story awakens in Albert a gush from the very heart of early recollec- 
tions, the effect of which is softened, but only softened, not quenched, 
diverted, or nthe me by the simple lullaby that Outalissi chants over 
the slumbering child, (verses 25, 26.) and then “ forth uprose that lone way- 
faring man,” to return “ by mountain, swamp, or deep ravine,” long to be 
looked for, by longing eyes, in vain: 


“ Oft to that spot by tender memory won, 
Would Albert climb the promontory’s height, 
If but a dim sail glimmer’d in the sun ; 
But never more, to bless his longing sight, 
Was Outalissi hail’d, with bark and plumage bright.” 
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‘Thus concludes the first canto, a reference to every stanza‘ of which is in- 
cluded in this brief analysis. As the interest deepens, the spirit of the poem 
jg more distinctly embodied. Still all the accessories and incidentals remain 
in the same perfect keeping. ‘They are toned like the atmosphere of some 
fine old painting, where the minutest elaborations of mechanical art only 
demonstrate the pervading presence of genius, simple and true in its con- 
ceptions, and faultless in its execution. The condensation which characterizes 
Mr. Campbell’s style has been called affected. How he has effected it is 
wonderful. It implies the toil and study without which no great work of art 
can be produced ; and to which no man of genius can submit, unless con- 
scious that he is working for immortality. ‘The alleged instances of obscurity 
produced by it are very few. The most exceptionable has been already 
quoted, and we question whether, even as isolated from the connection, it 
caused the reader any difficulty. Language does its best work in a master’s 
hand, when, as in this poem, we read page after page without a single 
syllable that can be deemed superfluous, and with few that have not their 
mission to the heart as well as to the understanding. ‘Thus prepared for, 
and read up to, the more powerful passages have tenfold power. We wiil 
not quote them. ‘The description of Gertrude in the lone retreat where 
Waldegrave finds her on his return; the picture of happy love at the con- 
clusion of the second canto and commencement of the third, which might 
have been written by the Bard of Paradise Lost; the reappearance and story 
of Outalissi; the contrasted spirit of his ‘ deep-stung indignation” and of 
the prayer uttered when “ calm, opposite the Christian father rose;” the 
deep well of true emotion that gushes up with the gushing life-blood of: 
Gertrude, in her last words to Waldegrave; and the splendid lyric with 
which the poem terminates ;—these are all well known as extracts, and not 
known at all, by those who only know them as extracts, or who have merely 
had attention fixed by their surpassing beauty in a hasty perusal of the 
entire poem. ‘There is an identification established by the poet between the 
scenery and his heroine : 
“ It seem’d as if those scenes sweet influence had. 
On Gertrude’s soul, and kindness like their own 
Inspired those eyes affectionate and glad, 
That seem’d to love whate’er they look’d upon.” 
And with such eyes will the poem be read as the soul comes under its influ- 
ence. ‘The loveliest: manifestations of its spirit cannot be cut out and ex- 
hibited as beautiful specimens, beautiful as even when so exhibited they 
still remain, without impairing whatever of their beauty is most pure and 
precious to those by whom the entire poem is really appreciated. Gertrude 
Is love, human love, woman’s love, untainted by the artifices of conven- 
uonalism, unsullied by the fever of false passion, unyielding even to the 
stroke of death; love individualized in the object to which it is devoted, but 
creating loveliness by its very glance in whatever it contemplates, and 
beaming the gracious light of tender pity on the world’s sorrows, hardness, 
and crimes. The poet unveils to us this blessed vision, and invites us, 
through its medium, to gaze with similar emotions on life in its simplest 
innocence and its saddest desolation. And so long as, to those who possess 
the sense of truth and the experience of affection, it is a delight to be placed 
in this state of feeling by the charm of genius, will the human heart dearly | 
and increasingly cherish the poem of Gertrude of Wyoming. 
The Pleasures of Hope had, long before the appearance of the author's 
greatest and best work, raised his name to the zenith of popularity, and 
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perhaps formed one obstacle in the way of a prompt recognition of the worth 
of that work. He had himself created and fed the admiration of an inferior 
kind of composition to that on which his fame will permanently rest. The 
earlier poem is comparatively coarse in its colouring, immature in its phi- 
losophy, conventional in its morality and its passion, and abundant in 
sounding common-places; defects which cannot be altogether redeemed by 
frequent truthfulness of sentiment, general felicity of imagery, and uniform 
grace and harmony of versification. Of the subject of his poem the author 
seems to have had an indistinct conception. He neither dives down into 
the metaphysics of Hope, nor classifies its various, yet not confused, phe- 
nomena, nor attempts any systematic delineation of the sphere and objects 
of its agency. In connection with different states of mind, to which the 
term Hope is applied in the vagueness of common parlance, he has sketched 
a succession of striking pictures, and poured forth a succession of eloquent 
declamations. So we think now. ‘The time was when we thought differ- 
ently; and the reader is welcome to take whichever of our two opinions he 
prefers. ‘There was a period at which we read it with avidity, and re-read 
it incessantly ; when its visions flitted palpably before our imagination ; 
when its lines engraved themselves on our memory, more, perhaps, than 
lines in any other poem that we ever read; when its denunciations of the 
tyrant and the sceptic sounded in our ears, as 


“ Heaven’s commanding trumpet, long and loud, 
Like Sinai’s thunder pealing from the cloud!” 


and we thought the “ Pleasures of Hope” destined to fulfil its own pre- 
diction of the “ Fancy’s energy” that should “rival all but Shakspeare’s 
name below.” Nor do we now mean, by any thing that has been said, to 
deny that this poem was well entitled to the popularity which it at once ac- 
quired, and which it has ever since sustained. We believe that there always 
will be aclass of readers to sustain its popularity; although not the same class 
as those by whom the Gertrude will be appreciated. ‘The latter only unfolds 
its full beauty to introspective and reflective minds; to feelings that have been 
tried and exercised; to hearts that know, or have known, the love which is 
the poetry of life in its deep and wide influences. The “ Pleasures of 
Hope” is redolent of juvenility. It is thoroughly a young poem; and, so 
far, in unison with its subject. Its antagonisms and its anticipations are 
boyish ; its antitheses, and its exaggerations. Young fancies, which their 
possessors call young hearts, will always vibrate to its tones; unless in rare 
cases of premature logical developement. It is a poem which has its season, 
and in its season is a stimulus, a gladness, and a blessing. And many a ray 
does it dart far into after years, lingering like a sunbeam on the waters, 
when the glory from which it emanated has been obscured. Did gene- 
rations succeed each other by contemporaneous renewal, the popularity of 
the Pleasures of Hope would be like the orbit of a comet, and its perihelion 
could be calculated with unerring certainty. Malthusian philosophers 
would ascertain, by the period of its reprints, the rate at which population 
was doubling itself, The cycle of Hope would be a happy measurement 
of time. 

The difference between the man who has felt love, and the youth who 
deems it his poetical duty to ¢alk of love, might be very well illustrated by 
comparing some beautiful passages from Gertrude with the commencement 


of the second part of the Pleasures of Hope, where the author descants on 
Affection, Hymen, and Paradise : 
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“ Without the smile from partial Beauty won, 
i Oh! what were man ?—a world without a sun,” &c. 


But the conclusion of the poem most strikingly combines the qualities that 
will permanently insure admiration first, and objection afterwards, with suc- 
cessive generations of readers. It is splendid writing, though irregular and 
incongruous in its magnificence. ‘The natural climax of the poem is the 
immortality of the soul. But it is neither true nor natural, for the hope of 
endless existence, to pour scorn on temporary existence. If this be only a 
“ barren world,” the whole Song of Hope is a fallacy, till we come to its 
final stanza. ‘The ill-omened disconnection of Hope from Wisdom, at the 
epening, is then to be taken as the latent philosophy of the poem. It 
only amuses us with a succession of bright bubbles. Glittering fabrics, which 
we thought were, as they professed to be, deep founded in the constitution 
of nature, are merely exhibited to be annihilated. We cannot concede 
that, in this sense, 


“‘ Hope, undismay’d, shall o’er the ruins*smile, 
And light her torch at Nature’s funeral pile.” 


For Hope ought to be dismayed in her final prophecy if all her former pre- 
dictions had been vain. The metaphor by which the poet describes man, 
supposing him destined to eternal death, is as just as it is impressive: his 


“ Mortal life, and momentary fire, 
Light to the grave his chance-created form, 
As ocean-wrecks illuminate the storm ; 
And when the gun’s tremendous flash is o’er, 
To night and silence sink for evermore.” 


But why distort all the beauties and blessings of that mortal life, — deny 
the good of all its hope, felt and fulfilled, as if passion and perversion could 
aggrandize immortality ? 


“ But if the warring winds of Nature’s strife 
Be all the faithless charter of my life, — 
If Chance awaked, inexorable power ! 
This frail and feverish being of an hour, — 
Doom’d o’er the world’s precarious scene to sweep, 
Swift as the tempest travels o’er the deep, — 
To know Delight but by her parting smile, 
And toil, and wish, and weep a little while ; 
Then melt, ye elements, that form’d in vain 
This troubled pulse and visionary brain ! 
Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom, 
And sink, ye stars, that light me to the tomb!” 


‘Fervid youths, when they first grow grand about their immortal souls, 


will break out in this way, and their cheerings will continue to await the 
poet-boy, who, because his pulse is troubled, and his brain visionary, would 
melt the elements, and sink the stars. Aud why should they not? Ever 

“ mood of the mind” has its poetical capabilities. ‘Those through which 
Most minds pass, though they outgrow them, may yet be worthy of pre- 
servation in enduring verse. We only demur to embalming the incongruity 
of thought together with the juvenility of feeling. ‘The best presage in this 


poem of the author’s future excellence is the well-known domestic descrip- 


tion, where the mother “ weaves a song of melancholy joy,” and the infant 
“ lisps with holy look his evening prayer.” It is an emanation of the spirit 
of tenderness that, pervading most of his subsequent works, imparts to them 
their distinctive character. 

qa 4 
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In Theodric, Mr. Campbell has not written a poem, — he has simply 
versified a story. The chief worth of the story is in one of those finer les- 
sons of morality which are not always learned by those who have advanced 
towards the highest forms in the school of truth, affection, and benevolence. 
‘Lhe catastrophe is brought on by the concealment of a scheme formed in 
fondness, and intended to produce unexpected delight. 


* How oft the wisest on misfortune’s shelves 
Are wreck’d by errors most unlike themselves! 
That little fault — that fraud of love’s romance, 
That plan’s concealment — wrought their whole mischance.” 


The hand of the author of Gertrude is visible in the concluding passage 
of this composition. It describes the power of mutual love, acting through 
the idealized memory of the dead on the heart of the survivor : 


“ For though his spirit from affliction’s surge 
Could ne'er to life, as life had been, emerge, 
Yet still that mind, whose harmony elate 
Rang sweetness, even beneath the crush of fate, 
That mind in whose regard all things were placed 
In views that soften’d them, in lights that graced, 
That soul’s example could not but dispense 
A portion of its own bless’d influence ; 
Invoking him to peace, and that self sway 
Which fortune cannot give, nor take away ; 
And though he mourn’d her long, ’t was with such woe 
As if her spirit watch’d hin still below.” 


One other passage we must quote; it is that in which the victim of dis 
appointed affections has been just made distinctly conscious of her fatal 
mistake : 


“*T was then she struck the keys, and music made 
That mock’d all skill her hand had e’er display’d : 


Inspired and warbling ; rapt from things around, 
She look’d the very muse of magic sound, 
Painting in sound the forms of joy and woe, 

Until the mind’s eye saw them melt and glow. 
Her closing strain composed and calm she play’d, 
And sang no words to give its pathos aid ; 

But grief seem’d lingering in its lengthen’d swell, 
And like so many tears the trickling touches fell.” 


The melody of the verse is a mournful echo of the modulations it describes, 
realizing their pathos to the ear, and prolonging it in the imagination. 
The Lyrics of Mr. Campbell have, by common consent, been classed with 
the noblest ever produced. ‘Their swinging melody, their terseness of ex- 
pression, the popular grandeur of their imagery, their unity, distinctness, 
and rapidity, and the appeal, clear, broad, and strong, which each makes to 
some elemental feeling of humanity, have insured universal recognition of 
their power. Perhaps it has rather been a latent feeling than a distinct 
perception, that the peculiar charm which makes them linger so Jong on the 
mind, while compositions of kindred splendour are forgotten, is the tender- 
ness that unfailingly blends with their sublimity, and characterizes their 
final impression. In Collins’s ‘* Ode on the Passions,” the soul-subduing 
voice of Pity is only heard “ each dreary pause between ;” upraised in the 
brief breathing time of strife, it is drowned in the reviving clangor which it 
failed to lull: but there is a finer mastery over the soul in touching last the 
chords which vibrate the deepest and the longest ; and, by a wise adjustment 
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ofthe human constitution, the strain which most exalts the influence and 

fame of the poet, 1s that which, in most strongly affecting, also tends most to 
ify, our moral being. 

> There is a verse in “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” which, though not. itself 

lyrical, aptly and briefly epitomizes the general structure of the author's 

lyrical compositions : — 


“ Heaven's verge extreme 
Reverberates the bomb’s descending star, — 
And sounds that mingled laugh, — and shout, — and scream, — 
To freeze the blood in one discordant jar, 
Rung to the pealing thunderbolts of war. 
Whoop after whoop with rack the ear assail’d ; 
As if unearthly fiends had burst their bar ; 
While rapidly the marksman’s shot prevail’d : 
And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet wail’d.” 


The “ Battle of the Baltic,” “ Ye Mariners of England,” and “ Ho- 
henlinden,” are so renowned and familiar as to preclude quotation. We 
will only direct attention to the similarity of their construction with that 
of the foregoing stanza. In the first-named composition, six verses out of 
eight present the alternation of what musically would be called the minor 
key with the major; the interposition of solemn or pathetic with spirit- 
stirring emotion, till the strain deepens into the dirge of those whose death 
achieved the triumph, a mournful elemental chant of “ glory to the souls 
of the brave.” ‘The patriotic fervour and majesty of the “ Naval Ode” 
are, as is fitting, of more unbroken character. It is a song to be sung 
“when the battle rages loud and long,” or when “ the stormy winds do 
blow,” exalting man into the excitement that rejoices and copes with the 
tempest. It is a song for the cliff top or the deck; not merely proclaiming 
the fact that “ Britannia rules the waves,” but inspiring the spirit that con- 
quers and rules waves, winds, and enemies. Still, while it unfurls “ the 
meteor flag of England,” and bids it “ terrific burn,” the “ star of peace” 
is seen rising through the darkness, and storm and battle are lulled beneath 
its brightening beams. ‘ Hohenlinden” has been characterized by one of 
the most celebrated of modern critics as “the only representation of a 
modern battle which possesses either interest or sublimity.” Yet there is 
something in it more interesting and sublime than the battle; it is that 
little, little village of Linden, which the previous night found quiet amid 
its snowy plains and hills, and which the following night, after all that 
uproar and carnage, found quiet again amid its snowy plains and hills, — the 
only difference being, that the snow had become the winding-sheet of 
armies, and the turf their sepulchre. Vivid as is the description of the 
fight, it passes comparatively like a vision; the realities, rendered by it 
monumental realities, are Linden, the snowy landscape, and “ Iser rolling 
rapidly.” 

Mr. Campbell's Narrative Ballads also stand foremost in the foremost 
rank of the class to which they belong. They affect not the antique; but 
fairly showing their own modern colours, they honourably compete with 
the antique. More than one of them may be unflinchingly laid alongside 
* that fine old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence.” The abruptness with which 
they generally commence is remarkable : it is so artistically managed as to 
insure an effect directly the opposite of that which abruptness commonly 
produces. It is the sudden burst of broad daylight on groups and scenes, 
all telling at once, by their appearance, their own story, and inspiring an 
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immediate interest. Gray’s celebrated Ode has often been lauded for its 
impetuous onset, “ Ruin seize thee,” &c. The first stanza is totally unin. 
telligible till the second comes partially to explain speaker and object, b 
the not very skilfully conveyed information that “ such were the sounds 
that o’er the crested pride,” &c.; and then in the third we are at | 
in possession of the whole apparatus of the passion that had been taken 
upon trust, by the description of the bard standing “ on a rock whose 
haughty brow frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood.” How differently 


do scenery, persons, circumstances, character, flash at once upon us in such 
opening lines as the following : — 


ast put 


“ A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, Boatman, do not tarry.’” 





“ The ordeal’s fatal trumpet sounded, 
And sad pale Adelgitha came, 
When forth a valiant champion bounded ——” 


“ © heard ye yon pibroch sound sad in the gale, 
Where a band cometh slowly with weeping and wail ? 
*T is the chief of Glenara,” &c. 

The ballad first cited, ‘* Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” vitalizes narrative into 
drama. ‘The impetuous chieftain — the lady, bold against warring waves, 
but trembling in filial timorousness—the frank sturdy boatman —the vin- 
dictive and too late relenting father—the glen, the lake, the pursuit, the 
sta a the catastrophe, — these are drama — self-acting drama; and the 
final solitary figure, 

“The waters wild went o’er his child, 
And he was left lamenting,” 


abides in the imagination, like a statue of remorseful Grief, fixed on the 
shore of that dark lake, as much a portion of the scene as the waters below, 
the rocks around, and the remoter mountains beyond, that, overlooking all, 
rear high their everlasting heads; and partaking with them in the wild sub- 
limity of unchanging nature. 

The poem of * O’Connor’s Child, or the Flower of Love-lies-bleeding,” is 
the most extraordinary combination that we remember of the rapidity and 
fire of lyric composition with distinct and impressive narration. It is like 
the sudden flash of lightning over a broad landscape: castle, lake, and her- 
mitage; the field of battle and the scene of murder ; the wilderness, the 
remote ocean, and the lonely grave with its “parted warrior’s cross” at the 
shieling door of the huntress, are momentarily revealed to us, wrapt In & 
blaze of light, that fixes their images on the brain with preternatural dis- 
tinctness and durability, “ere one can say, it lightens.” The Poet's 
highest power, for pity or for terror, is in this brief poem. The rapidity of 
intense emotion keeps pace with that of vivid description. Yet the frenzy 
of inspiration never tramples on the grace of art or the tenderness of hu- 
manity. ‘There is something in the very subject that bespeaks the genuine 
poet. Those flowing and impassioned verses — that barbaric grandeur and 
ride — the song of love — the withering malison — scenes of shuddering 
Eaetic and awful retribution — and the lovely impersonation of her, who 


* Enjoys that in communion sweet, 
The living and the dead can meet;” 
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what are they all but the romantic mythos of a wild-flower’s name, the 
d of its bloody baptism sung by Love ? 

Even when composition shrinks within the common limits of the song, 
we still find in our author the same exquisite finish, artistical construction, 
and abiding — of truthful sentiment, thay characterize the works belong- 
ing technically to a higher class. Like those of nature, they are, to borrow 
Pope’s not very euphonic line, “ as full, as perfect, in a hair as heart.” The 

tical creative power recognizes no difference of mere magnitude. ‘The 
song is framed for immortality ; and what more can be contemplated in the 
Epic? Mr. Campbell’s devotion to poetry is too sincere and deep, too much 
a vital principle of his being, for him ever to be slovenly in its service. 
Whatever his hand findeth to do, he doeth it with his might. He seems to 
regard it as a sacred work, and venerates it, and himself as its agent, too 
much to be careless, however tempted by the low security of immediate 
effect. There are songs in this collection which are worth volumes of 
metrical composition, for the sense of perfect composition which they pro- 
duce critically, and for the emotion they leave on the mind. 

The chief exception, and there are but two or three minor ones, to the 
consummate polish of Mr. Campbell’s poems, is “ Reullura.” At first we 
thought there might be design and meaning in its metrical ruggedness, — If 
so, the result is a failure, so far as we can take our own impressions for a 
test. The versification seems to us careless. Yet the subject is a noble 
one; the construction of the poem complete; and some of the particular 
beauties of the highest order. We may instance the description of the aged 
saint who suddenly appears before his own statue, as the Danes are com- 
pleting their ravage of the sacred fane of Iona: 

“Thus spoke the saint, while all and each 
Of the heathen trembled round, 


And the pauses amidst his speech 
Were as awful as the sound.” 


Rarely indeed does our author leave for an instant in abeyance the power— 


“ That when supernal light is given 
Can measure inspiration’s hour, 
And tell its height in heaven.” 

And this power we are convinced by his works, more than ever convinced 
by the effect they produce as now collected together, is not owing to any 
lack of poetical enthusiasm, but to the fact that truth, grace, and beauty 
are, with him, amongst the objects of enthusiasm. Were the cause to be 
found in any habitual enjoyment of elaboration, or a pride of art, what 
would be more tempting than the form of the sonnet? Mr. Campbell has 
never published a sonnet; probably never written one. His art is a feel- 
ing, which looks out of self for its object. Amongst the consequences of its 
perfection, are the number of single verses to which reiterated quotation 
has given proverbial currency. Amongst many which might be cited, we 
will only mention, from “ Lochiel’s Warning,” that remarkable expression, 
“ Coming events cast their shadows before ;” as having perhaps suggested to 
the author of England and the English” one of the noblest images ever 
conceived, the sublime vision of his (contingent) political prophecy, when 
he saw “slowly sweeping over the troubled mirror of the time, the giant 
shadow of the coming republic.” On ample grounds might we claim for the 
author the praise he has awarded, in his Ode to the Memory of Burns, 


“ Whose lines are mottoes of the heart, 
Whose truths electrify the sage.” 
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And that rare felicity, which only the union of taste with genius can pro. 
duce, might also be exemplified in pictures, in statuesque groups, which 
seem struck off at once in the fervour of feeling, outlines that no conceiy. 
able amplification would not deteriorate. There is a scrap of false poetical 
philosophy, to which we demur, about 6 cold material laws” in the verses 
‘To a Rainbow,” but they furnish an apt illustration for our present pur- 


pose: 
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“ When o’er the green undeluged earth, 

Heaven’s covenant thou didst shine, 

How came the world’s grey fathers forth, 
To watch thy sacred sign: 

And when its yellow lustre smiled 
O’er mountains yet untrod, 

Each mother held aloft her child 
To bless the bow of God.” 


Of the really enthusiastic character of Mr. Campbell’s temperament, his 
patriotic poetry, the best we possess, is good evidence. In the “ Battle of 
the Baltic,” his nationality has borne him upon questionable ground, Yet 
how catholic is his love of liberty! in what struggle for freedom has he not 
sympathized? No wind of heaven has ever watted to our shores the sound 
of a battle-cry for humanity without awaking, as it swept over his harp, the 
response ofa soul-stirring melody. O’Connell was a quiet Jawyer, when eyes 
were weeping, and hearts bleeding for the “ Exile of Erin.” Humbled 
Spain heard the dirge she dared not then repeat for the “ brave men who 
at the Trocadero fell.” When Greece was fighting her own desperate fight, 
the spirit of T'yrtaeus pealed in the strain, “ Again to the battle, Achaians !” 
and the interposition, stigmatised as ‘ untoward ” by statesmen, and left un- 
honoured by the usual trophies of victory, that opened brighter prospects, 
had its compensation in the Poet’s award: 


“ Prouder scene never hallow’d war’s pomp to the mind, 
Than when Christendom’s pennons woo'd social the wind, 
And the flower of her brave for the combat combined, 
Their watch-word humanity’s vow : 
Not a sea-boy that fought in that cause, but mankind 
Owes a garland to honour his brow!” Battle of Navarino. 


Even for dreamy Germany he has a rousing strain. But Poland is his 
passion ; deserted, heroic, trampled Poland. ‘To Poland he has consecrated 
the melodious tear, the sardonic laugh, the scathing curse. Her patriot 
exiles well know that the inspiration of the Poet is in the burning emotions 
of the man. This is the only theme beneath which he seems to sink over- 
powered. It is as if he could expire in it, and be renovated for its happier 
renewal, 


“ 


States caring not what Freedom’s price may be, 
May late or soon, but must at last be free ; 

For body-killing tyrants cannot kill 

The public soul — the hereditary will 

That downward as from sire to son it goes, 

By shifting bosoms more intensely glows : 

Its heir-looin is the heart, and slanghter’d men 
Fight fiercer in their orphans o'er again. 

Poland recasts— though rich in heroes old — 
Her men in more and more heroic mould: 

Her eagle ensign best among mankind 
Becomes, and types her eagle strength of mind : 
Her praise upon my faltering lips expires: 
Resume it younger bards, and nobler lyres! ” 


Amongst the most profoundly touching of the poetry which the author 
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hasevolved from patriotic associations, is that of the “ Lines on the Departure 
of Emigrants for New South Wales.” ‘The genuine sympathy of its com- 
mencement with their parting regrets; the realization of drearier regrets as 
yet unfelt by them ; the first obvious solace, in the exchange of destitution 
foe abundance of the means of physical support and enjoyment; the proud 
contemplation of expanding prosperity, achieved by the adventurer, and 
bequeathed to his offspring ; the brilliant anticipation of the future greatness 
of their new country, “Land of the free! thy kingdom is to come ;” the 
imaginative realization of that greatness, its fleets, cities, temples, “ with 
niched statues breathing golden air,” where | 


“Choral hymns shall wake enchantment round, 
And organs yield their ¢empests of sweet sound ; ” 


the native patriotism of the pastoral generation that must intervene, when 
the emigrant’s descendant shall feel all the power of early associations, with 
none of that incidental bitterness which he endures, and thrill at the, to us, 
uncouth name of the spot where he first bathed his boyish limbs, 


“ Or petted birds still brighter than their bowers, 
Or twined his tame young kangaroo with flowers ;” 


are like the consolatory strain of a pitying angel sent to confirm the de- 
vout benison with which the poem ends. 

Not merely on topics in themselves generally exciting, but at all times, 
and on all topics, does the author bear in mind his own definition, that 
“song is but the eloquence of truth.” He is always in earnest. He never 
trifles with his subject, his reader, or his art. In the wildest. of his fictions 
we have to do with what may be termed the realities of imagination in con- 
tradistinction from its mere dreams, or its night-mare. No preposterous 
and long-exploded theory is ever vamped up into a new philosophy. His 
preternatural machinery, like that of Shakspeare, always keeps within the 
bounds of a poetical faith. It was only in the immaturity of his genius that 
he waved the wand of Seriswattee. We are never startled into a fictitious, 
and therefore a fast-fading interest in the prodigious adventures of incon- 
gruous personages: all is truth and harmony. No one ever more purely 
conceived and fulfilled the poetic mission as described in his Ode on the 
Memory of Burns: 

‘“‘O deem not, midst this worldly strife, 
An idle art the poet brings ; 
Let high philosophy control, 
And sages calm, the stream of life ; 
’T is he refines its fountain springs, 
The nobler passions of the soul.” 


Did our space allow, there is abundance of yet untouched illustration of 
his fidelity to this high purpose, not only in particular compositions of a 
similar description to those which have been mentioned, but in a whole 
class yet unadverted to —the Meditative Poems. If in a very few of these, 
the “ Eldurn Vale,” “ Stanzas on Painting,” and the “ Last Man,” we 
discern, or think we do, some traits of artificiality, in the rest we only see 
the sincerest truthfulness to a true, loving, and imaginative nature. The 
“ Hallowed Ground,” “ Lines on visiting a Scene in Argyleshire,” “ The 
dead Eagle,” and the “ Lines on the View from St. Leonard’s,” bear the 
broad and beautiful mark of essential character. The last seems to us to 
be most entirely and intensely imbued with the spirit of the author — of his 
inmost poetical and moral being. The sea brings out the poetry of all 
natures, that have any poetry in them. — It is of poetry ‘all compact.” 
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There is not an imaginative susceptibility that can long escape its influence, 
Poetical character might be safely classified by a collection of sages 

rompted by its i ae From Moore in his Melody, to Byron’s Childe 
Harold's Apostrophe, the bards of our times have had their lineaments 
reflected in that mighty mirror. What they see in it, we see in them. So 
true is the reflection, that we could apostrophize this volume of genuine 
poetry in the very words addressed by its author to the ocean: 





“ The spirit of the universe in thee 
Is visible; thou hast in thee the life ~— 
The eternal, graceful, and majestic life 
Of nature, and the natural human heart 
Is therefore bound to thee with holy love.” 


This element of terror to vulgar imaginations, is, to our author, the “ Bra- 
TIFIC SEA.” 


“ Earth has not a plain 
So boundless or so beautiful as thine ; 
The eagle’s vision cannot take it in: 
The lightning’s wing, too weak to sweep its space, 
Sinks half-way o’er ut like a wearied bird.” 
* * * 
“ Mighty sea! 
Cameleon-like thou changest, but there ’s love 
In all thy change.” 
. * » * 
“* And all thy balmier hours, fair element, 
Have such divine complexion —crisped smiles, 
Luxuriant heavings, and sweet whisperings, 
That little is the wonder Love’s own queen 
From thee of old was fabled to have sprung.” 
* * * 7 
“ Who can be 
So fanciless as to feel no gratitude 
That power and grandeur can be so serene ; 
Soothing the home-bound navy’s peaceful way, 
And rocking ev'n the fisher’s little bark 
As gently as a mother rocks her child ?” 
* * * * 
“ T should — old ocean’s Saturnalian days 
And roaring nights of revelry and sport 
With wreck and human woe — be loth to sing; 
For they are few, and all their ills weigh light 
Against his sacred usefulness ——” 
* * * * 
“ Here the spring dips down her emerald urn 
For showers to glad the earth. 
Old Ocean was 
Infinity of ages ere we breathed 
Existence —and he will be beautiful 
When all the living world that sees him now 
Shall roll unconscious dust around the sun.” 


Even through the mist of universal human mortality the poet gazes, In 
complacent fondness, on the eternity of beauty. Stupendous and bound- 
lessly diversified beauty is his conception of sublimity. ‘To him it is the 
spirit of the universe, and in it he * lives, moves, and has his being.” 
Pictorial Illustrations, from designs by Turner, admirably executed by 
joodall and Wallis, are profusely scattered through this elegant edition of 
Mr. Campbell’s poems. Some of them are very felicitous, as the preter- 
natural scene of Mount Sinai, in the Pleasures of Hope, which is most 
successful in its daring; and the delicate discrimination of the real and the 
visionary objects in the vignette to that touching lyric, the * Soldiers 
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Dream.” In other instances, we doubt whether the function of a poet’s 
lustrator has been rightly understood. Scenes and groups from the oor 
are unexceptionably, and sometimes strikingly delineated. But this literal 
translation from verse into picture is not illustration. Very often it is ob- 
scuration. ‘The best effect is when the spirit of the poem is imbibed, and 
reeembodied by the painter in the mode most accordant with the resources 
of his own art. This is what we should have expected uniformly from 
Mr. Turner, of the poetical character of whose genius there can be no 

uestion. It would, for instance, have been more true to the poem of 
« O’Connor’s Child,” if, instead of that crowded miniature of the lady, the 
brothers, the armed clans, the banner, the cross, and the castle, there had 
simply been a grave covered with the flower of “ Love-lies-bleeding.” We 
regret to feel such an objection to many of the nevertheless very beautiful 
adornments of this volume. 

Mr. Campbell’s title to a high station amongst the bards of our country 
has long been established. ‘The collection of his poems tends more dis- 
tinctly to define its elevation, and to indicate its peculiarities, ‘The impres- 
sion is deeper upon us of qualities which we find generally pervading his 
works than when they were only felt in separate compositions. And there 
are characteristics, such as the consistent pursuit of a lofty course, and the 
diffusiveness of sympathy beyond the barriers by which it is often restrained, 
that require a general view of an author’s productions to make them evident. 
Seldom have they been rendered so honourably apparent as by the present 
publication. An enduring and endearing monument to the heart of the 
man has been unconsciously reared by the hand of the poet. It was due; 
for the man made the poet. Mr. Campbell is no dreamer, no visionary 
delineator of a visionary world. With him imagination and emotion always 
spring out of fact. ‘Truth, Beauty, and Pathos, are the objects of his 
adoration; but the temple in which he worships them is the common heart 
of Humanity. Hence the homeliness of subject in his highest efforts, and 
the fervour of political feeling at once cosmopolite and national. Hence 
also the predominance of tenderness and pity over all the more violent 
emotions; and yet their combination with the most lasting impressions. 
If other poets have penetrated more deeply into philosophy, none have ad- 
hered more undeviatingly to the just and the generous. His patriotism 
associates itself with that of Akenside and Milton. His verse has the con- 
densation of Collins, without his obscurity; and of Donne, without his 
harshness. If many have produced, from the capabilities of our language, 
a richer variety of harmony, none have framed melodies more exquisite in 
their simplicity, or of which the ear more frequently desires the repetition. 
Animated by the same spirit in the humblest mechanism and the highest 
morality of the poetic art, it is the character of his genius to have ever em- 
ployed that art for the true and touching exposition of the sympathies, the 
sorrows, and the aspirations of human nature. 
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MODERN ENGRAVING. 


‘Tur extent of the ignorance of the public respecting the art of engravin 
is scarcely conceivable. We do not exaggerate, when we say, that the mass 
of the people know no more of the process by which an engraving is pro- 
duced, than they do of the quadrature of the circle. This ignorance, 
however, in the many, is not surprising, when we observe the absurd notions 
in respect to this art circulated by the great teacher of the public, the press. 
The real cause of these gross and pernicious deceptions is, that the in- 
structors are just as ignorant of the subject as their disciples. Only so 
recently as Saturday, June 30th, in a respectable literary weekly publication, 
was promulgated more nonsense in reference to this beautiful art, than, we 
may safely venture to affirm, could be found in all the other papers of that 
day, in relation to every other subject. Whenever the reader finds a public 
journalist introducing into a dissertation on engraving, such phrases as 
‘delicate handling,” “ vigorous handling,” and other terms wholly suggested 
by, and solely applicable to, the mechanism of painting, he may safely con- 
clude that, whatever extent of smattering the self-deluded or audacious 
critic may have in respect to pictures, he is flagrantly ignorant of the art of 
which he pretends to treat. 

Neither is the generally educated individual, in the slightest degree, more 
acquainted with this subject than his most illiterate neighbour. Men of 
science too, persons of extensive and profound information, who could de- 
scant elaborately to the world on the elements of the Greek fire, or the 
composition of the Tyrian die, if questioned with regard to the means by 
which a fine print is produced, could hazard no more than a shrewd conjec- 
ture that it was, somehow or other, the mysterious offspring of a chemical 
affinity between copper and aquafortis, by which the acid becomes converted 
into a salt, and the metal into — an engraving! But this definition, however 
satisfactory it may be to the natural philosopher, is nevertheless, courteously 
speaking, exceedingly erroneous. ‘The man of lighter and more elegant 
knowledge, the student of the belles lettres, the accomplished author, are 
all in a similar predicament with regard to this infinitely wronged art. 

However much this ignorance is to be lamented, still both the extent 
and the causes of it are intelligible; but we have now to disclose its exist- 
ence, in an extraordinary degree, in a class which every body would suppose 
to be the most likely to be exempt from it, —the painters. At first, it 
must appear almost wonderful to those who have never experienced any 
interest in considering the subject, how persons of this vocation can be 
unacquainted with the principles of an art, so powerfully ee to the 
prosperity of their own. But daily we all only too frequently see how the 
real interests of classes are spontaneously sacrificed to professional jealousies 
and individual interests. Such were the narrow and short-sighted in- 
centives which led the last generation of painters not only to neglect every 
opportunity of disseminating a knowledge of engraving, but ultimately, as 
one petty pique originated another still more unworthy, to array themselves 
against its progress. ‘The consequence is, that the existing race, accus 
tomed from their birth to observe the supremacy of the one art, 
prostration of the other, really labour under the blindness and ignorance 
which their predecessors only assumed from motives of resentment and for 
purposes of personal and tyrannical advantage. However surprising; there- 
fore, it may be, it is nevertheless strictly true, that the painters of the pre 
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wnt day are almost as stupendously ignorant of the principles of enfravin 

of the vast benefits which might accrue to betas ves toate iin, 
provement and cultivation, as are any of the classes to which we have 
These premises will have rendered obvious the necessity of commenci 

with the very rudiments in giving the public any treatise, however brief 
on’the subject of engraving. In our belief of the accuracy of this con- 
jecture, we shall begin by explaining each of the different species of 


ving. 
rhe et and by far the most effective, is Line Engraving. 

The second is Mezzotinto Engraving. 

The third is Chalk Engraving. 

There are two other processes by which the multiplication of the copies: 
of a design may be achieved — Aquatinta and Lithography. But as we 

rehend the word, engraving, only to signify that mode of imitation which 
is effected by the incision of some hard substance, we do not consider the 
two latter arts entitled to this designation. 

Line Engraving is the art of ae tints by a reticulation of lines. 

Chalk Engraving is the art of producing tints by a combination of dots 
or pecks. ‘This is the definition of its pure and_ strict practice; but as no 
talent can prevent it from exhibiting a certain degree of sameness when 
thus limited, the modern chalk engraver has sought variety, at the expense 
of consistency, in a lavish introduction of lines into his plates. 

Mezzotinto Engraving, or rather scraping, is the art of reducing a dark 
tint to various lighter tones. ‘Thus it is in its process the very reverse of 
the two previously mentioned arts, in which the engraver works on a blank 

r for dark ; while the mezzotinto scraper, having previously perforated 
his plate with a fitting instrument, and converted. the whole surface of it into 
one deep black, gradually scrapes it away until he acquires light in the order 
and degree which his design exacts. 

From these descriptions, it may easily be inferred that line engraving is 
an art of far more difficult practice than either of the others. In the one 
case, the artist is scarcely required to pay any attention whatever to the means 
ty which his tones are produced; but the line engraver, in the necessity 
of the perfect regularity of his lines, and of their graceful form and fitting 
direction, has a task of inconceivable toil and anxiety. For this great 
labour, however, he has, no doubt, a proportionate repayment in the 
superiority of his effects. ‘The chalk engraver and the mezzotinto scraper 
have merely the power of producing variety of tones; but in addition to 

this capability, the line engraver possesses that of representing texture ; the 
amazing value of which quality can only be fairly estimated after a careful 
comparison of the best prints in chalk and mezzotinto with those of equal 
merit in line. In the want of this admirable faculty the most skilful prac- 
titioner in the former arts, cannot protect his finest engraving from a 
general air of sameness and flimsiness; the dark tones are as deep, and 
the light are as brilliant as in the line print; but each is intrinsically the 
exact counterpart of the other. Hence, the blemishes that we have men- 
tioned ; which do not arise from the want of sufficient contrast of tints, but 
from the unvarying, unmeaning nature of the composition of the tints 
themselves. In line engraving, however, the power of representing texture 
is almost unlimited. Foliage, earth, sky, water, flesh, and the principal 
materials of drapery, velvet, silk, and satin, are all admirably imitated in 
established and equivalent manners; some of which are so intrinsically ex- 


cellent, that the similarity is independent on fold, shadow, or form. If a 
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fine portrait were so concealed that only a portion of the forehead should 
be exhibited, yet who could fail to infer from the mere tezture of the tint 
that it was intended to represent flesh ? 

By no other art is this faculty possessed in an equal degree; the sculptor 
and the painter cannot approach it. 

From what has already been stated, it may have been inferred that the 
vocation of the line engraver is one of great difficulty. The real extent, 
however, of this difficulty and labour is not so easily expressed ; for though 
the period of its daily duration, and even the bodily fatigue which must 
naturally be the consequence of the position in which it is practised, 
might, probably, be clearly conveyed and fully understood, yet experience 
alone can adequately reveal the mental exhaustion and prostration which it 
induces, ‘The fact is, none but an individual practically acquainted with 
the art, can ever entirely conceive the anxiety and apprehension which 
every engraver is doomed to undergo during the progress of his labours 
upon a large plate, which will frequently occupy him for four or five years; 
and yet his daily toil shall never be less than twelve hours! During this 
long period of exhausting exertion, in a posture the most destructive to 
health and conducive to fatigue, the engraver of the highest merit and 
greatest experience, however certain he may occasionally be that he is 
in the right path, will yet be infested by perpetually recurring fears as to 
the final results. All who know the degree to which an engraver is com- 
pelled to deviate from his original, in order to obtain the effect of resem- 
blance, and the consequent burden of invention and uncertainty which he 
entails upon himself, can understand and sympathise in his apprehensions ; 
but even these individuals cannot conceive their full extent. ‘To those, how- 
ever, who have hitherto considered the engraver as a mere unintellectual 
copyist, who servilely follows on copper the forms and tints which he dis- 
cerns on the canvass before him, his anxieties and exertions must be per- 
fectly incomprehensible. 

But the engraver is not a copyist. To produce the effect of similarity, 
in some instances almost amounting to identity, the most striking deviations 
from the original are essential. In the necessity of following the effect of 
colour, and of providing equivalents for its absence, ceaseless remodifications 
and re-arrangements of the balance of the tints must be experimentally 
attempted, until the proper harmony is ultimately obtained. In one place 
a dark drapery in the picture must be converted into a deep and brilliant 
black in the engraving; in another, the bright colour of a soberly toned 
pink or yellow, must be represented by a high light; here, a grey tint 
must be exaggerated, there another must be diminished: and all these 
skilful, important, and most difficult changes are to be effected for an object 
which will subsequently deceive the superficial spectator into the belief that 
engraving is a simple imitative art. Instead, however, of being the mere 
copyist which he is generally considered to be, the eminent line engraver 1S 
really an artistical inventor of a very high order. 

Yet for all this toil, and all this difficulty, his payment is preposterously 
inadequate. ‘There is not a member of any profession, however simple and 
unintellectual it may be, who cannot make, by the practice of it, triple the 
annual income of the most meritorious engraver. ‘The salary of the prin- 
cipal clerk of an affluent tradesman is equal to it, and a dentist or an 
attorney can easily realize ten times its amount, without undergoing a tenth 
portion of the engraver’s labour; who, by no exertion, can ever eX 
annual gain of four hundred pounds. 


Neither is his repayment in. social consideration in the least degree more 
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ionate to his talents or actual utility. A brewer, a distiller, or 
an opulent tallow-chandler, may stand high in the world’s regard; but the 
ver lives unnoticed and unknown. Nobody values him, because nobody 
understands his merits. If an eminent engraver’s name were mentioned in 
the circles whence honour and promotion emanate, the volatile and 
htless members of them would discern no distinction between an in- 
dividual endowed with all the highest qualities of a consummate artist, and 
the mechanic who carves their name on their card or door-plates. While 
this reprehensible ignorance and apathy continue, what can the luckless 
raver know of that most powerful incentive, and agreeable reward, the 
Pulchrum est, digito monstrari, et dicier, Hic est ! 

Many circumstances, too, concur to render this sense of neglect, and of 
the unjust valuation of his abilities and labours peculiarly painful to him. 
In the first place, he sees the honours accorded to foreign engravers by 
their fellow-countrymen, and yet he is conscious that he possesses talents 
far superior. Secondly, he is doomed daily to witness, in his profession, 
the occurrence of the most perverse and unparalleled anomaly; that, of the 
mediocre artist being enabled to obtain an infinitely larger annual income 
than the man of the first order of talent. ‘The fact is, that, in engraving, 
—and a lamentable feature of distinction it is, — the common productions, 
which are purchased by the many, invariably obtain, in proportion to the 
time they occupy, a far higher rate of payment than those meritorious 
and costly works of the art which address themselves only to the few. ‘The 
engraver, therefore, is always haunted by the painful consciousness, that 
the more he advances in the knowledge of his profession, the less is his 
chance of ever acquiring competence. 

The existence of this fatal peculiarity will admit of only too frequent 
exemplification. Instead, therefore, of citing numerous, we will confine 
ourselves to the most striking and lamentable instances. Where now is 
Golding? the artist who engraved some eight or ten transcendently ex- 
quisite plates, after designs by Smirke, for Cadell’s edition of Don Quixote ; 
and also for a poem called “ ‘The Columbiad.” These productions are 
unrivalled: at the time of their publication, they obtained for him the 
unbounded admiration of all his brother artists, and of all judges of the 
art; yet probably, at this moment, there is not one of our readers who 

ever even heard his name. There was a period, however, when his 
career must have promised, to even the least sanguine, to have been the 
very reverse of what it has proved. Who, some twenty years ago, could 
have looked delightedly upon those beautiful plates, and not have felt 
assured that their appearance in the world would have immediately procured 
for their author a competition, a very strife, of proposals of employment 
from all the first print-publishers of the day? Far and painfully different 

been the result! Yet who could then have predicted that the after-life 
of this able man should be passed in such entire obsturity and neglect, 
that the very means of earning his daily bread should be wanting to him? 
Nevertheless, such, we are told, is his present existence; while scores of 
packs in the art which he so infinitely advanced and honoured, are making 
or themselves, if not a name and a splendid future provision, at least an easy 
present competence. : 

The result of publication in engraving is certainly singularly and incom- 
parably precarious. Mr. Charles Heath has produced several very extensive 
Works of great merit. The set of plates engraved by himself, and ~ nder 
superintendence, after designs by Stothard, for a modern edition of 
Robinson Crusoe, are exceedingly clever. Turner’s Annual is a volume con- 
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‘sisting only of gems in art: and in Turner’s England and Wales, an enter. 

rise of great labour and cost, may be found some prints which confer an 
etree upon the country, and which the most eminent continental artist 
would admit to be beyond all foreign emulation; for in their engravings of 
landscape, the English notoriously stand alone. Yet all these works haye 
been unsuccessful; and the consequent loss has been some eight thousands 
of pounds: while brides and bridesmaids, et id genus omne, arrayed in satin 
aad tissue, scarfs and jewellery, flanked by all the forces of the genius of 
‘upholstery, have procured for their publishers profits to ten times this 
amount. Where then is the critic who can conscientiously rail at the bad 
taste of the speculator, who, ledger in hand, can offer such cogent arith- 
metical arguments for his exculpation ? 

In the print of May-day during the Reign of Elizabeth, may be found an- 
other striking example of how little merit is conducive to sale. ‘This engraving, 
which undoubtedly may be pronounced the first of modern times, has 
had but a very limited circulation; while the most frivolous productions of 
lithography frequently are purchased to the extent of thousands of copies. 
The consequence is, that few have ever even heard the name of James 
Henry Watt, the engraver of this splendid print; while the superficial merits 
of numberless inferior artists are familiar to the by-standers of all the flashy 
print-shops in London. Such is the present position of this unlucky art! 
the charlatan in it is almost as sure to flourish, as the gifted practitioner 
is to continue in his obscurity. 

Artists of the names of Warren, Parker, Anker Smith, and Armstrong, 
have engraved some of the most exquisite book-prints which the country 
has ever produced. Yet who has ever heard of these individuals? Raim- 
bach is better known, in consequence of the engravings which he exe- 
cuted after the designs of Wilkie; the domestic character of which obtained 
for them a speedy popularity. But who knows aught of the many beautiful 
book-prints which this artist engraved, principally for the publications of 
Suttaby, and which indicate a far higher degree of talent than was ever 
exhibited by any of his larger plates? The truth is, that his style of 
laying his lines is feeble; and the moment they acquire a certain width, 
their want of vigour is obtrusively apparent. This weakness and wiriness, 
and consequent harshness of the tones, however, being scarcely perceptible 
in his more minute productions, his excellent drawing and power of effect 
charm the beholder into an unqualified admiration. Burnett is another 
engraver, the public acquaintance with whom would be far more limited 
even than it is, were it not that he also has made a very clever engraving 
from one of the most popular of Wilkie’s designs. All his works show that 
he possesses a profound knowledge of his art; but, unfortunately, his style 
is not good; otherwise, he would, probably, have been the very first of 
our engravers. Robinson, John and Henry Le Keux, Goodall, Miller, 
Pie, George Cooke, and Wallis, are all of them artists of the very h hest 
ability in their respective departments of historical, architectural, and and- 
scape engraving: but what is the extent of their celebrity? Putting pre 
Jessions entirely out of the question, if these gifted persons occupied a cor 
responding position in any trade—if they were, in short, six of the first ten or 
twelve haberdashers, hatters, or tailors of the metropolis—the public would 
certainly be far more generally acquainted with their names, and probably 
entertain quite as much respect for their persons. | 

We have now sketched a few of the grievances and. disadvantages atten 
dant upon the practice of the art of engraving; a brief exposition of the 
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ae 

Phat the sources of all the injustice sustained by the engravers, exist in 
the conduct of the Royal Academy to them, no one who attentively examines 
their present position, and traces it to the period of its commencement, can 
for a moment doubt. Previously to the establishment of this despotic body, 
the engravers were the equals and rivals of the painters, and may almost. be 
said to have divided with them the public attention and patronage. That 
the engraver was entirely independent on the support of the cotemporary 
painter, may at once be inferred from the works of Sir Robert Strange, 
almost the whole of which are copied from the chef-d’auvres of the great 
artists of Italy. It is, therefore, obvious, that there then existed an ade- 
quate sale for a species of print, which, if produced in the present time, 
when the name, and all the social influence of an existing fashionable 
painter is indispensable to the attainment of success, might actually fail to 
find one solitary purchaser. Woollet, it is true, occasionally copied from 
West; but the source of this preference existed far less in the painter's 
reputation and ability, than in the popular attraction attached to his com- 
-memoration of national triumphs. “ Cicero’s Villa,” the “ Roman Edifices in 
Ruins,” the “ Fishery,” the “ Prize Landscape,” “ Morning and Evening,” 
are sufficient evidences of the fact that the public were not then dismayed 
from the purchase of a print of merit, by the absence of the name of a cotem- 
porary fashionable R. A. To make, however, more fully obvious the trickery 
and intrigue of the present system, it is only necessary to ask, Who ever 
engraves the picture of a dead R. A.? ‘The works of Angelica Kauffman, 
Cipriani, Cosway, and many others of infinitely less talent, have been 
abundantly engraved in their day; but what would be thought of the 
insanity of the individual who, as a profitable speculation, should now 
undertake to produce a print from even the chef d’auvre of the best of these 
artists ? 

Such was the position of engravers; but the insidious operation of the 
institution of the Academy speedily succeeded in dislodging them from it. 
This result was effected by the enactment of a law of the most despotic and 
iniquitous character. A certain number of painters combined to obtain from 
the government a charter to elevate them, and the subsequent objects of their 
selection, into a corporate institution, for the cultivation, encouragement, 
and dissemination of the Fine Arts. This desideratum being gainers and 
having become possessed of all the delusion attendant upon royal patronage, 
and the position of a legalised national establishment, they spontaneously 
receive as partners of their honours, “ historical painters, landscape painters, 
portrait painters, miniature painters, flower painters, coach painters, enamel 
erga die engravers, chasers, sculptors, and architects of various kinds.” * 

ut what was their conduct towards all the highest classes of engravers ? 
They excluded them. ‘They admitted the die engraver, but the historical 
engraver they repudiated. Considering the strange miscellany which they 
condescended to select for their mates and equals, this sentence of 
omission might be thought to be sufficiently insulting and injurious to the 
engravers. But the malice of the painters was not so easily semen’ 
Hitherto they had only excluded the engraver; they had merely proclaimed 
to the world their sense of his unfitness to claim equality with them. If, 
then, they were to proceed no farther with their aggressions, the inevitable 

* A Brief Account of the Connection of Engraving with the Royal Academy of Arts, Longman 
and Co, 1836, 3 
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consequence would be that the engravers would ultimately obtain for them. 
selves a similar charter, and become a rival and hostile body. How was 
this dangerous and irresistible co-operation, and its natural consequence 
to be prevented ? By sowing among their antagonists the seeds of diss 
sension; by exhibiting to a careless government, and to an apathetic, un. 
instructed public, a flimsy but specious plea for non-intervention; and 
by systematically presenting every obstacle to the engraver’s communion 
with the high patrons of art. All these objects were obtained by the con« 
summately Machiavelian resolution to admit into their academy six en- 
gravers, not as equals, but as inferiors, without any hope of advancement, 
Probably all the engravers detected the snare and the disgrace that was in- 
tended for them; but though the most eminent amongst them consistently 
and strenuously arrayed themselves against the crafty proposal, they could 
not ultimately prevent some members of their profession from accepting it. 
The consequence was, the general disunion of the whole body, and the tem- 
porary delusion of the public.* 

From that day the independence of the engravers ceased; and the 
speedily became, what they still remain, the most ill-used class of artists, 
Opposed and oppressed by the painters, instead of being protected by them, 
severed from society, precariously dependent for their very subsistence upon 
the forbearance and caprices of two or three print publishers, they have no 
means of proclaiming their wrongs to the world. Many eminent indi- 
viduals, nevertheless, are acquainted with the injustice of their position: 
how is it, then, that not one member of the House of Commons has ever 
even indicated an inclination to obtain them redress. He would secure to 
himself great public honour, the respect and approbation of all thinking and 
conscientious persons, and the permanent gratitude of a defrauded and 
broken-spirited body of men, who, if properly protected, have in them 
the ability to occupy a pre-eminent position among the present artists of the 
country. ‘The means of remedy are very simple: Concession to the admission 
of six engravers to the full privileges of the Academy ; the nomination of them 
to emanate from a committee of the House — Nov from the wily academicians. 

This great object gained, all secondary evils would gradually right them- 
selves, and the injuries of years be finally redressed. 


* “ A considerable time passed before they could make any proselytes to their new association, 
Every engraver, who had either spirit or abilities, entertained the utmost contempt for their pro- 
posal; and had they not had recourse to the following stratagem, the Royal Academy must still have 
remained without engravers. Mr. Major, a man of acknowledged merit, to whom the art of en- 
graving in this country is zreatly indebted, had, for several years, enjoyed a place under govern- 
ment, as seal-engraver to the king. He was accosted by one of the leaders of the Royal Academy, 
who availed himself of his majesty’s name and authority in such a way, that Mr. Major, from his 
affection to a numerous family, found himself under the disagreeable necessity of yielding ; and he 
became a sacrifice to this Academy, by being obliged to fill a place in it which was calculated 
solely to deceive the public, and to throw an odium on his profession. Thanks to the spirit and 
genius of this country, none but two foreigners could be found, for a considerable time, to follow 
this example: one of them had, some years before, applied to be made a member of the Royal 
Academy of Paris; but, having been rejected, he became, of course, a proper object for the Royal 
Academy of London," Staance, on the Rise of the Royal Academy, p. 127. 

















ENGLISH MUSICAL LITERATURE.—MR. HOGARTH’S 
NEW WORK. 


Works on musical subjects constitute the smallest department of English 
literature; and not only the smallest, but the least respectable. As the 
literature of any art or science is, in the aggregate, always a correct image 
of its condition, so this is only another way of saying that, amongst the fine 
arts in this country, none has put forth such slender claims to distinction 
as music; and this, we apprehend, is an undeniable fact. It is not that 
the English people have evinced no interest in the art, nor that they have 
not sought after it, nor that they have not paid for it; for they have 
done all these things; but it is that, as a nation, they have discovered 
the smallest possible quantity of musical love. That a great genius 
should have sprung up from a soil so ungenial is no more wonder- 
ful than any other of the various contradictions in which nature re- 
joices; gracious flowers have been found in barren spots —and Purcell 
was an Englishman. But the eye wanders over the garden of music for 
another full-grown specimen of our genius —in vain. Every where else it 
encounters beauty marred, plants of stunted growth, fair but blighted flowers, 
and all beyond, a wilderness of weeds—rank, abominable weeds. ‘That many 
countries have not produced so much good music, may be admitted; but it 
would, be difficult to name the country that has produced so much bad, so 
much very bad music, as this favoured island! It is shocking to think that 
such a pleasant corner of the world should ever have given birth to such 
rascally echoes ; that — fit for a residence for nightingales — it should have 
resounded with a chorus of jays and pyes, the hoarsest and most execrable 
that ever shocked the ear. If one could collect all the horrid music that has 
been produced in these realms for the last fifty years, and strike it up toge- 
ther, it would be found such an introduction to the slough of despond as never 
wretch, in the last stage of hypochondria, has conceived. 

We can see no advantage in mincing the matter with regard to English 
music, By representing it as better than it is, we do not accelerate, we re- 
tard its progress. ‘To be called the most unmusical nation in Europe, or to 
be so, need not dishearten us ; greater transformations, however, have taken 
place than that which would convert us into a musical people. But to affirm 
that we are already on the verge of being such a people, is like the hobby of 
the millenarians, who cannot wait for the resurrection. Before we can be a 
musical people, we must cease to be a vulgar and a purse-proud people; we 
must cease to be blunderers in the arts of pleasure — millionaires of money, 
and bankrupts of every thing else; we must cease to mistake patronage of 
art for love of art; we must begin to open our eyes to some of the mon- 
strous impositions of life, to which we now surrender ourselves blindfold, and 
contrive to learn in how small a compass true enjoyment lies. But this is 
the work of an age, not of a season. We have a firm faith in the ultimate 
accomplishment of these objects, but no wish to stultify ourselves or the public 
with premature thanksgivings, and ovations for successes not achieved. 

Th spite of the improved aspect of our musical affairs in many respects; in 
spite of a partial opening of the boundless, but, to the English, hitherto almost 
unknown field of instrumental composition ; and, what we think one of the 
east equivocal evidences of a progress in taste, the extension of private choral 
and other societies; the spirit of Englishmen remains, as a whole, we will 
Not say simply unmusical, but anti-musical. Go where we wil], we find nothing © 
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‘but the grossest ignorance respecting what constitutes excellence in mus; 
joined to the most lamentable want of a natural taste able to supply the 
deficiencies of knowledge; composers mistaking popularity for reputation 

‘and more covetous of wealth than either; and, finally, a state of public : 
tronage which, after a lapse of a century and a half, leaves, without redress, 
the complaint of Purcell :— 

“ Music is yet but in its nonage, a forward child, which gives hope of 
what it may be hereafter in England, when the masters of it shall Jind more 
encouragement.” 

With respect to composition, if we consider our laurels attentively, we 
shall be struck with the fact, that they are the fewest and shabbiest a great 
country ever acquired. Our chief credit is for what we have done in cer- 
tain species of vocal music. Very admirable are the productions of this 
kind, as far as they go; but so limited their scope, and so peculiar their 
character, that beyond seas they never have gone, and even in the land that 
produced them are now little known. Glees may be heard at the glee club, 
and catches at the catch club, and old English madrigals may be heard at 
the madrigal society; (and we confess most readily that a greater quantity 
of pleasure can hardly be compressed into the space of an evening than these 
social companies, with their quaint and exquisite performances, can afford to 
any visiter not too familiar with their resources). But the very fact of clubs 
and societies being necessary to keep together the lovers of these species of 
performance, is a proof that they are not formed of themselves to stand up 

inst the encroachments of time, and are, at any rate, no grounds on 
which a national celebrity can be raised. Societies are not formed for the 
preservation of the works of Shakspeare or of Raphael; Homer and Milton 
require no club. We find in music, that whatever has been cast in a cer- 
tain broad and general mould endures, while that which is narrow and 
peculiar soon perishes. ‘Thus the works of Sebastian Bach, even at this 
riod so remote from their production, not only maintain their ancient 
gel but are rising in estimation every day; and the choral writings of 
Handel excite the same enthusiastic admiration they did a hundred years 
go. It may also be pretty safely predicted, that the instrumental sym- 
graced by the genius of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, though a 
comparatively recent invention, is destined to occupy a lasting place in art, 
and to serve as a model of writing to future ages. These are the sort of 
works on which a national reputation may_fitly rest; it ison such grounds 
that Germany is said to be a musical nation. Before we can enjoy the 
same reputation, we must achieve the same excellence; and before we can 
do that, we must take a little more pains, and study a little more sedulously, 
have a little more patience, and a little less self-complacency, than we are 
likely to do if we lay the flattering unction to our souls that we have yet 
done any thing worth bandying compliments upon. ; 

Such a musical nation has found for its music no unsuitable representative 
in its musical literature. Pedantry and foppery, little talent and less love, 
are its prominent characteristics; and perhaps, above all, that want of scien- 
tific handling, that want of deep insight into the principles and philoso hy 
of art, which equally explains our feebleness in composition. We find that 
the Germans handle nothing superficially, that they are not content to 
practise an art until they have sought out and fairly established its prin 
ciples. Music with them was a mystery worth penetrating, and they pene- 
trated it; thus they educed those rules and principles of composition which 
every succeeding age has ratified. The Englis have shown no lack of 


philosophy nor of ingenuity in those arts and sciences which they have taken 
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up con amore 5 but bringing less of intellectual energy to bear on. the art of 

-music than the Germans, for want of the presence of those conspiring causes 
owhich operate to make the latter a musical people — in fact, for want of the 
same genius (for it is nothing else), they have originated no forms, that it is 
worth any one’s while to copy, and have, for the most part, done no more 
than toy and trifle with music, sometimes striking into a poor and. shallow 

»course of their own, at other times mimicking amiss the accents of foreign 
schools. 

In their musical literature they have expressed themselves to no beiter 
purpose. Such works as the histories by Burney and Hawkins are reflec- 
tions of the average public taste for music in this country, Perhaps the 
labours of Dr. Burney are, on the whole, usually a little underrated ; but 
there can be no mistake about his being a pedantic, cold, unmusical mu- 
sician, with none but the most orthodox emotions and correct raptures; who 
had been to.Germany and Italy, and had acquired every thing that could 
be learnt about music, except the art of feeling it; and who would pro- 
bably never have committed himself to posterity as the historian of so light a 
matter, had he not found a way to invest it with dignity, by an imposing 
array of classic authorities, reverend precedents, and other solemnities. 
Sir John Hawkins, with his egotism and his pomposity, and “ his shoes and 
stawkings *,” offers a caricature of Burney’s worst features with the addition 
of hisown. We boast a vast number of minor treatises of one sort or another 
on the subject of music; but, as far as we have been able to examine them, 
they all tell the same tale in different words, and that is, that the writers saw 
» nothing clearly in the matter they were discussing. Some have gone very 
learnedly into the affair of the temperament, and thought they were writing 
about music; others have retailed the whims of the old writers, or have 
augmented our ignorance of the Greek music ; others, taking line and rule 
in hand, have gone measuring scales and dividing tones: Dr. Wallis has 
shown us how we may “ perform music on mathematical principles ;”—and 
such is the musical literature of England! It is not denied that there are 
writers who have written with taste and discretion, — Jackson of Exeter, 
Avison, and Dr. Brown, for example; and several fugitive pieces might be 
enumerated, which evince a sort of fumbling intelligence on the subject, as 
if the writers, having been forced by (painful) circumstances to hear a good 
deal of music, had fidgetted themselves into a state of inquiry about it, Some 
also have gone to work metaphysically ; perhaps none with better success than 
Lord Shaftesbury. But these miscellaneous writings have little collective 
value: the knowledge of one writer is without feeling, the feeling of another 
without knowledge ; consequently, error and imperfection are every where 
perceptible, and the reader may search the mass in vain for a single whole- 
length view of his subject. 

It is another very sad evidence of the low condition of our national taste 
in music, that the references to the art to be met with in the pages of our 
best writers are, comparatively, few and unsatisfactory; and we have the 
unenviable distinction of numbering amongst our authors those who have 
not scrupled to profess a downright indifference, if not aversion, to music. 
Even in French literature, where we should not look for much : itisfaction 
im connection with this subject, it would be difficult to find a parallel to this 
case; and we will venture to say that, neither in that of Germany nor of 


® «“ Here lies Sir John Hawkins, 

In his shoes and stawkings,” — : 
_,& whimsical epitaph on the historian of music, in which, by the humour of a false rhyme, 4 certain 
drawling consequentiality, attributed to him, has been happily satirised. 
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Italy, is there a solitary example of it. We have also those, calling them. 
selves poets, who might not assert, but who certainly possessed, the same 
entire insensibility. Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton, were all lovers of 
music indeed; and unquestionably the greatest poets in all countries have 
been so;—for there is no lease of Parnassus without that clause. But even 
our greatest poets have been less essentially musical than those of most other 
countries. Rousseau, who may be classed with poets, was a composer; and 
it is only necessary to read Goethe's interesting correspondence with Ze\ter, 
to be aware that that extraordinary man had made music one of his most 
cherished pursuits. 

From this glance at the past state of our musical literature, we turn with 
pleasure towards the evidences of a better spirit, and a greater share of 
true feeling, afforded us, as well by the general tone of our literature at the 

resent day, as by the character of particular works on musical subjects that 
tame appeared from time to time. We have several writers and lecturers at 
present who have done good service, and will, we hope, do yet much more to 
the cause of music. Dr. Crotch is a musician of great learning and ability ; and 
though much vigour or originality cannot be claimed for him, his example, 
both as a composer and a writer, cannot fail to operate beneficially. Mr. 
Gardiner, of Leicester, is another writer on music of considerable talent 
and ingenuity; and at the same time that we think him deficient in judgment, 
and rather eccentric than sound, his warmth of fancy, energy, and sincerity, 
are ample compensations, and come at least much nearer to the true spirit 
of musical criticism than the pedantry and frigidity of more circumspect 
writers. Mr. Edward ‘Taylor has obtained a solid reputation as a lecturer 
and a critic. ‘This gentleman, since his appointment to the office of 
Gresham Professor of Music, has also established new and uncommon claims 
to the gratitude of the public, by his spirited endeavours to convert to their 
use and profit what has been for seventy years a mere sinecure; nor less by 
his admirable design of a National Musical Library. ‘The want of such an 
institution has been amongst the most serious disadvantages suffered by the 
student of music in England; yet we are not aware that the idea of supply- 
ing it occurred to any one before Mr. ‘Taylor propounded it to the public 
in his printed circular. So excellent a design carries with it the conviction 
of its success; and, associated with the advantage of gratuitous popular in- 
struction, which the enforcement of the original purpose of the Gresham 
endowment is likely to afford, it may do much to accelerate a golden period 
for music. If so, Mr. Taylor will come in for all the honour due to the first 
step In so important a reformation.* 

Mr. Bacon, of Norwich, formerly editor of the Quarterly Musical Revie, 
and, as we are informed, a gentleman of considerable ability and very various 
accomplishments, must not be omitted in the list of those who have sought to 
benefit the art by their writings. As we are unfortunately not acquainted, 
however, with the work on which his reputation principally rests, we can only 
bear witness here to the fact of its general estimation amongst his critical 
brethren. ‘The name of Mr. Edward Holmes is less known to the general 
reader than those we have mentioned, but to the inner circles of the pro- 


* In the sensible and well-written circular above alluded to, Mr. Taylor has appealed to the 
public for support in this truly important enterprise. The first donation to the Musical Librarys 
it seems, was made by her Majesty, and her example has already been followed by others ™® 
a manner that gives the best hopes of the ultimate realisation of the object. It is fit, however 
that the public should not content themselves with a passive approbation of the proceedings of the 
Gresham professor of music, but should keep a vigilant eye on those of the trustees of the estate, 
who, instead of aiding the public-spirited designs of Mr. Taylor, or his colleagues, by providing 
suitable accommodation for them in the new Exchange, are much more likely to frustrate the 
jects of the Gresham College altogether, if not narrowly watched. 
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fession it has long been familiar in connection with the most delightful critical 
writings that have appeared. ‘This gentleman is the author of the “ Ramble 
amongst the Musicians of Germany,” and, both in that work, and in the critical 
essays which, during a space of twelve years, have proceeded without inter- 
ruption from his pen, he has exemplified that union of sound learning with 
deep and passionate enjoyment, which may be regarded as the perfection of 
allcriticism. For it is with criticism as with art itself; the rude ingenium alone 
js as inefficient to produce excellence as the studium sine divite vend + and it is 
only by that mixture of love and learning, so delightful in the writings of 
Mr. Edward Holmes, that the true critical temper can be obtained. This 
writer is also happy in a style of humour and elegant banter, which add no 
little relish to those essays in which they are employed. 

Last, but not least, amongst those who have contributed by their writings 
to the pleasure or advantage of the musical reader, we have to mention 
Mr. Hogarth, whose late publication, Memoirs of the Musical Drama, we 
are about to notice. Mr. Hogarth is, we believe, not a professionally or 
scientifically educated musician, but one who has imbibed his knowledge 
from his love ; and who, if we are rightly informed, has the strongest claims 
to our sympathy and admiration, by reason of having sacrificed good pro- 
fessional prospects to an enthusiasm for art, unfortunately not compatible 
with success in graver pursuits. ‘This clever and agreeable writer forms 
another very gratifying contrast to the portentous doctors who have done so 
much to associate disgust with the name of music. Mr. Hogarth is a pas- 
sionate lover of the art, and every word he puts down bears the stamp of 
genuine feeling. But his feelings do not commit him to any absurdities ; a 
cool judgment is always ready to mould their suggestions into the form of 
truth, In addition to these qualities as a writer on music, he possesses an 
ample acquaintance with the proper sources of information, and an indus- 
trios spirit of research in collateral subjects. An agreeable conversational 
style of writing, never rising into eloquence, but neither at any time declin- 
ing into dulness, completes Mr. Hogarth’s qualifications, and exhibits him 
as one of the most instructive and amusing writers on musical subjects that 
We possess. 

Before passing to a more particular notice of the matter of these volumes, 
let us conclude the foregoing observations with the expression of a hope, 
that such manifestations of an improved spirit in musical affairs as we have 
adverted to, are only the first of a series of changes which will vindicate the 
profession from the reproach to which it has been hitherto exposed — that 
of being the meanest in the country — the one least noted for talent, worth, 
or honesty. From this disgrace we look to literature to deliver us. Indi- 
vidual merit, however great, will not suffice to invest the profession with the 
honour it wants. As long as music is not subjected to the wholesome action 
of literature, so long its affairs, wanting examination, will want respectability; 
80 long petty interests will prevail over public objects, and deception and 
intrigue be every where triumphant; so long — but no longer — it will be 
possible for blustering ignorance to usurp the seat of judgment, and mimic 
the lan guage of authority with impunity, if not with success. 

Mr. Hogarth tells us in his preface that he would not eall his work a his- 
tory, because “he did not deem it advisable to treat the subject with that 
degree of severity, in regard to form and substance, which the ‘dignity of 
history * might have required.” We choose to.accept this as a pleasant quiz 
on the style of history in general, and of his musical predecessors in par- 
ticular ; for we do not imagine that Mr. Hogarth can really think “severity 
an essential feature in a history of any kind, much less in the history of so 
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pleasant a thing as music. “ Dignity ” and “severity,” we are 1epy to say, 
are beginning to be found out, and a shrewd suspicion prevails that their 
services may be dispensed with. The robes of history have been too long 
_ by many precious inches, and their majestic folds have served to en 
much inner shabbiness of proportion. People are becoming partial to ana. 
tomy, and are not to be fobbed off with a few yards of broad cloth. As for 
“ severity,” it is equally superfluous, and may with great propriety be con- 
fined to prison, or sent to the workhouse ; with history it has no business 
whatever ; and the historians who practise with it on the good-natured cre- 
dulity of their readers, ought to be had up for “ using intimidation.” If jt 
had not been for his “ severity,” the blunders of Burney would the sooner 
have been discovered. We are therefore very glad that Mr. Hogarth 
rejected severity, and adopted clemency ; and we hope future historians, 
political or musical, will all have mercy on us. Not finding it in his 
heart to be “severe,” however, Mr. Hogarth has very modestly declined 
being an “historian,” and entitles his work ‘ Memoirs of the Musical 
Drama.” Whether we call it a history or memoirs, we have no hesitation 
in calling it the pleasantest book we have read for a long time; treati 
an entertaining subject in a very entertaining manner. Mr. Pie 
might, we think, have properly introduced it with some account of the 
Greek drama, which he dismisses too cavalierly ; for though the opera of 
modern time may not have its origin in the Greek tragedy, the latter presents 
too many interesting features of analogy not to claim some notice in a work 
professing the objects of these Memoirs. We are no friends to mere clas- 
sical formalities, and disapprove, as much as Mr. Hogarth, those writers 
who would open a history of this sort with a fountain of Greek type. Some, 
no doubt, are so for going to the bottom of things, that before they would 
be in a condition to discuss the history of the drama they would drag the 
Pireean harbour for the body of Menander. However, without being ex- 
cessive in our demands for classical illustration, we could well wish to have 
met with some link in these volumes connecting the opera of modern time 
with those entertainments of the ancients, to which in so many features it 
bears resemblance. 

The author commences with an account of the religious dramas of Italy, 
and that species of performance — the immediate forerunner of the opera— 
the masque; and he exhibits, in an interesting manner, the gradual develop- 
ment of those features with which we are now so familiar. Of the state 
of instrumentation in the early part of the seventeenth century, curious oc- 
casional glimpses are afforded. ‘The following distribution of instruments 
in the Orfeo of Claudio Monteverde is particularly notable. 


« The music perturmed by the several singers is accompanied by instruments of 
various kinds, specially assigned to each character. Thus the Genius of Music, 
who speaks the prologue, is accompanied by two gravicembani, probably misprinted 
for clavicembali, or harpsichords ; Orpheus, by two contrabassi di viola, or bass- 
viols; Eurydice by ten viole di brazzo, or tenor viols; a chorus of nymphs and 
shepherds by an arpa doppia, or harp with double strings; Hope by two violins 
piccoli alla Franeese, a phrase which supports the claim of the French to the in- 
vention of the violin; Proserpina by three bassi da gamba, an instrument which has 
given place to the violoncello; and Pluto by four trombones.” 


Having quoted this passage, we have much pleasure in subjoining the 
admirable commentary upon it which follows, and to which we beg to 
the attention of all whom it may concern. 


« Monteverde’s management of his orchestra, in the very infancy of this branch 
of the art, is worthy of particular notice ; as he appears to have anticipated the 
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inciple of instrumentation which has been since adopted by the greatest dramatic 
composers, though it is now too much disregarded. In an Italian opera of the 
modern school, every instrument in the band is kept constantly at work, from the 
overture to the finale. The most tender and pathetic air or duet is accompanied, 
gs well as a joyous or martial chorus, by violins, tenors, violoncellos, double-basses, 
Ti, oboes, clarionets, bassoons, horns, trumpets, trombones, and drums. What 
can be more absurd than this ? The variety and effect of the orchestra are de- 
stroyed by such an indiscriminate and unmeaning use of all its resources. It was 
not thus that Gluck and Mozart, the models of dramatic instrumentation, employed 
the powers of the orchestra. Look into the opera scores of these great masters, 
and we shall hardly find two scenes, or two movements, accompanied in the 
game manner. ‘The different kinds of instruments are used in every variety of com- 
bitiction, so as to produce an endless diversity of effect, and to allow the united 
strength of the orchestra, when called into action, to produce its full impression on 
the audience. That system required learning, skill, and delicacy ; the method now 
in vogue is a mere cloak for ignorance.” 


In its earliest stage, an opera seems to have been the same vehicle for 
noise, show, and diadlerie, which we have seen it in our day —a fact which 
might almost cheat us into assenting to the opinion of the enemies of this 
sort of entertainment, whose doctrine seems to be, that a musical drama is 
itself a monster and the father of other monsters, and that the stage can 
never be free from outrage while such a fruitful arch-monster is suffered to 
goat large. But this is the mere rant and intemperance of those who do 
not know what they are talking about. We will grant the opponents of the 
opera that noisy and unrefined music is an element in which nonsense floats 
with a certain unfortunate ease, and in which vulgarity is always at home ; but 
an important addition is to be made to that grant, viz., that in proportion as 
the music of opera rises in excellence, it repudiates folly and banishes spec- 
tacle; insomuch, that the finest order of music is hardly to be reconciled to 
those great scenic displays and extravagant plots in which vulgar audiences 
take delight. These will be found to be introduced in operas precisely 
in proportion as the music is feeble and frivolous ; for such music requires 
such aids. ‘The talented lessee” of Drury Lane is so well aware of this, 
‘that he never ventures to produce a new opera without at least three grand 
processions, two ballets, a masque, a murder, and a scene in the infernal re- 
gions, —a compliment to his composers, which, it is to be hoped, they ap- 
preciate properly. Some music, we know, cannot be properly relished unless 
it be washed down with blue fire and “appropriate dances.” Now the 
earliest attempts at operatic music were necessarily feeble and imperfect, 
and therefore, like our worst efforts of the same kind, dependent on scenic 
auxiliaries. But what an argument is this against opera! Fortunately we 
have seen and known, and have the many splendid examples fresh in our 
recollection, with what supreme triumph music, unaided — except by genius 
"can work out all the purposes of the stage, conveying, in self-explaining 
accents, and a force beyond the reach of words, mind, feeling, character, 
action, argument — every thing. In short, it is evident to us that music is 
an art capable of whatever is most noble and magnificent in human concep- 
tion, as well as whatever is most sweet and lovely; and that, while some 
(whose poor limits we cannot but regret) are distressed to know whether it be 
80 much as a fit or legitimate medium for dramatic representation, It has in 
fact but half revealed its prodigious capabilities. : 

The following very curious extract from a French work will serve to 
show the extent to which the passion for scenic illusions was carried more 
than a hundred and thirty years ago. It so entirely throws into on shade 
all the & unexampled splendour” and “unheard of novelties ” of the unique 
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“establishment,” that our consideration for the feelings of “ the talented lessee” 
hardly permits us to transcribe 1t:— 


‘« At the sound of a horrid symphony, consisting of horns, great serpents, and 
regals, part of the floor of the stage opened and discovered a scene underneath, 
representing several caverns full of infernal spirits, that flew about in a prodigious 
number, discharging fire and smoke at their mouths and nostrils. At some dis. 
tance, too, there were seen a great number of damned spirits suffering under their 
various torments; and on another side was discovered the river Lethe with Charon’s 
boat, on board of which was Mercury, Charon, and the soul of one who had died 
for love. Upon their landing, a prodigious monster appeared, whose mouth open- 
ing, to the great horror of the spectators, covered the front wings and the remain- 
ing part of the stage. Within his jaws there appeared a throne composed of fire, 
and a number of monstrous serpents, on which Pluto sat, with a crown of fire on 
his head, and habited in other royal ornaments of the same nature. The singer 
who performed this part was one of those deep basses which, in the author's 
opinion, are so rarely found in Italy. After Cupid had demanded justice of Pluto 
upon those old women who, in the preceding intermede, had cut his wings for 
making Agrippina, Nero’s mother, in love, and several other passages belonging 
to this intermede, the mouth of the monster closed; at which instant Cupid, en. 
deavouring to fly off, was arrested by a little devil, who seized on his foot ; upon 
which Cupid, giving himself a little turn, shot the devil with one of his darts; 
whereupon the devil was transformed into a curling smoke, that disappeared by 
degrees, and Cupid escaped. After this the great monster, expanding his wings, 
began to move very slowly towards the audience ; under his body appeared great 
multitudes of devils, who formed themselves into a ballet, and piunged one after 
the other into the opening of the floor before mentioned ; out of which a prodigious 
quantity of fire and smoke was discharged. After this, the great monster being 
got as far as the music-room*, and while all the spectators were intent upon what 
was doing, and began. to fear he would come into the pit, he was in an instant 
transformed into an innumerable multitude of broad white butterflies, which flew 
all into the pit, and so low that some of them touched the hats of several of the 
spectators ; at which some seemed diverted, and others were not a little terrified, 
till by degrees they lodged themselves on different parts of the theatre, and at 
length disappeared. During this circumstance, which sufficiently employed the 
eyes of the spectators, the stage was refitted, and the scene changed into a beau- 
tiful garden, with which the third act began. This representation was so extra- 
ordinary in its nature, so exactly performed, and so universally admired and 
applauded, that great numbers of foreigners came to Rome on purpose to behold 
it, and confessed, when they had seen it, that it far exceeded the expectations fame 
had given them of it. And it must be confessed, it gave the spectators a more 
perfect instructive idea of hell than it is possible for the most artful flowing fancy to 
delineate. So that the author was not mistaken when he said that these sorts of 
entertainment are no less instructive (!) than agreeable.’ ” t 


From this period of his history Mr. Hogarth begins to emigrate from 
Italy, and continues to range from one country to another, backwards and 


® The orchestra. 


+ We were somewhat amused by the tone of Mr. Bunn’s critic on this passage in a review of 
Mr. Hogarth’s Work. ( Times, Aug. 11.) The Drury Lane critic takes these superior devilries 
of the Capranica theatre so much to heart, that he enters into an elaborate deprecation of the 
reader's supposed admiration of them. The beautiful propriety of the said devilries he does not 
for a moment question — recognising them with a deep habitual ‘Tespect ; but, uneasy for the credit 
of his proper house, he insinuates that so much high dramatic excellence could not, in that ignorant 
age, have been really and fairly achieved, and that there must be some mistake about it. ‘ 

“ Even (says he) in the present advanced state of mechanism (a synonyme for the drama), tt 
would be impossible to embody the above (sublime) description ; whence it may be inferred, not 
that the mechanical ingenuity of the seventeenth century was superior to ours, but that the audience 
were less critical (less refined), as to theatrical effects, and that the complicated scene deseri 


above was probably executed in a manner which, though astonishing at the period, would now (in 
these palmy days) have seemed palpable and bungling.” 
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forwards, durin the remainder of his work. These transitions produce 
some little confusion occasionally, but not more than the necessity of that 
historical method entailed, and less than it would have occasioned in less 
skilful hands, France, with her ardour in trifles, her fickle taste, and con- 
tinual agitations, offers, as may be supposed, a prolific field of amusement. 
In defence of the lyrical poetry of Quinault, whom Boileau so much abused, 
but to whom Voltaire has rendered justice in his Siécle de Louis Quatorze, 
Mr. Hogarth well observes — “ During the lifetime of Lulli and Quinault, 
the music of the one was the best that had been ever heard in France, while 
the other appeared in an age of great dramatic writers.” Ta, 

In the following whimsical anecdote of La Fontaine we see little to ad- 
mire. Mr. Hogarth calls it “ characteristic,” and so perhaps it is in point 
of matter, though not, we venture to think, in style. There is a vulgar 
excess about it which strikes us as being very foreign to the character of the 
man :— 


« At the first performance of this piece (Asérée), he was sitting in a box behind 
some ladies who did not know him. They heard him constantly saying to himself, 
‘Wretched! detestable! trash!’ until at length one of them, weary of his repeated 
murmurs, said to him, ‘Q, sir, the piece is by no means bad —the author is a man 
of genius, the famous M. de la Fontaine.’ —*‘ Well, ladies,’ said he, very coolly, 
‘the piece is not worth a farthing, and this M. de ja Fontaine whom you talk of 
is a blockhead —he tells you so himself.’ At the end of the first act he went away, 
and, going into an adjoining coffeehouse, sat down in a corner and fell fast asleep. 
A gentleman of his acquaintance coming in, and seeing him, exclaimed, ‘ What, 
M. de la Fontaine here! should he not be at the first representation of his opera?’ 
—‘Iam just come from it,’ said La Fontaine, rousing himself and yawning. ‘I 
sat out the first act, but was so completely sick of it that I could not stay any 
longer. Really, the Parisians have a wonderful stock of patience !’” * 


In England, the union of music with the drama is as ancient as the drama 
itself; so that if the legitimatists scruple to give their high sanction to 
operatic performances from any mixture of classical compunction and 
stickling for due precedent, let this be some comfort for them. ‘The oldest 
comedy in the language, Gammer Gurton’s Needle, contained music, which 
continued to be introduced more or less into all the dramatic performances 
of the sixteenth century. Mr. Hogarth produces one play indeed, the 
comedy of Damon and Pythias, by Richard Edwards, which, as he observes, 
“may almost be called a musical drama in the modern sense of the phrase.” 
This specimen of a musical drama has been unaccountably overlooked by 
Dr. Burney, so that it will be fresh to musical readers not conversant with 
old dramatic literature. Some of the extracts made by our author are worth 
transcribing from their ludicrous bathos, which gives them all the air of 
a burlesque. 


“ The famous debate before the tyrant, in which each of the friends contends 
that he ought to die for the other, is conducted after this fashion : — 


“* Pythias, Let me have no wronge, as now standes the case, 
Damon ought not to die, but Pythias : 
By misadventure, not by his wyll, his houre is past ; therefore I, 
Because he came not at his just time, ought justly to die : 
So was my promise, so was thy promise, O kynge ; 
All this courte can bear witness of the thinge. 

“* Damon, Not so, O mightie kynge, to justice it is contrarie, 
That for another man’s fault the innocent should die : 
Ne yet is my time playnly expired, it is not fully noone 
Of this my day appointed, by all the clockes in the towne. 


* There are several versions of this improbable, if not incredible, anecdote. Mr. Hogarth has 
taken the most overcharged and least credible, -— Editor. 
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“¢ Pythias, Believe no clocke, the houre is past by the sonne,’ 
“ Damon closes the debate, by addressing the hangman : — 


“ * Come, Gronno, do thine office now ; why is thy colour so dead ? 
My neck is so short, thou wylt never have honestie in striking off this head,’ # 


“ This hangman is a merry fellow, and, like Scott’s Petit André, very kind to his 
patients. 
“* Dionisius. Gronno, despoyle hym, and eke dispatch him quickly, 
“* Gronno, It shall be done : since you came into this place, 
I might have stroken off seven heads in this space. 
By’r lady, here are good garments ; these are myne by the roode, 
It is an evyll winde that bloweth no man good. 
Now, Pythias, kneele down, ask me blessing like a pretty boy, 
And, with a trice, thy head from thy shoulders I will convoy? 


“In this piece, unlike any other plays of such antiquity, the actors are also 
singers. When Damon is carried to prison, his friend laments his fate in the fol- 
lowing scena ;: — 


“* Pythias. Ah! wofull Pythias! sithe now I am alone 
What way shall I first begin to make my mone ? 
What words shall I finde apt for my complaynte ? 
Damon, my friend, my joy, my life is in peril, of force I must now faint. 
But, oh musicke! as in joyful tunes thy merry notes I did borrow, 
So now lend mee thy yernful tunes, to utter my sorrow.’ ” 


Mr. Hogarth has taken advantage of the twofold nature of his subject to 
intersperse various poetical illustrations and critical notices, in which we 
find evidences of a taste no less elegant and correct than that which he dis- 
plays in music. Nor does it contribute a little to the entertainment which 
these volumes afford, that we meet every now and then with, perhaps, 
a sweet lyric of Jonson’s, a passage from Metastasio, or an old ballad. 

In the portion devoted to the opera of Italy, Mr. Hogarth has assigned 
two chapters to Metastasio, the first containing his life, a pleasing piece of 
biography, and the second an account of his various writings. After Metas- 
tasio comes Goldoni, better known, however, as a comic dramatist. 

Now, if any of our readers have had the misfortune to be dramatic authors, 
— if they have known what it is to be subjected to the slow poison of petty 
theatrical mortifications, and the lingering death of a manager's deliberation, 
— to have the production of their hope and enthusiasm converted into the 
theme of their perpetual disgust, — to see every cherished flower of the fancy 
withering under the coarse breath of green-room criticism — every bolder 
stroke overruled by narrow technical views, or private professional consider- 
ations —every subtler sense mistaken —and whatever was fondly prized 
or elaborately planned, thrown piecemeal to the winds to suit the thousand 
fancies of a thousand fools; —if any of our readers have known these 
vicissitudes, they will be able to appreciate poor Goldoni’s situation, as 
described by him in the following extract. It gives but a small sample of 
the purgatory of the theatrical ordeal, but it shows at least that its pains are 
ancient and hereditary. Goldoni had brought his first. musical tragedy to 
Milan in the fulness of joy and hope. He is invited to read it at the house 
of the singer Caffariello : — 


« The company continued to increase ; Caffariello made his appearance, saw and 
recognised me, saluted me with the air of an Alexander, and took his seat by the 
lady of the house. A few minutes afterwards, Colonel Prata, one of the directors 
of the theatre, a man very conversant with the affairs of the drama, was announced. 
Madame Grossatesta (the mistress of the house) introduced me to the count, 
spoke to him of my opera. He offered to mention me to the meeting of directors 


* A speech borrowed from Sir Thomas More's address to the hangman at his execution. | 
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but it would give him infinite pleasure, he said, to know something of my work. 
J wanted nothing so much as an opportunity of reading it. A small table and 
candle were brought; we sat round the table, and I began to read. I announced 
the title of Amalasonte. Caffariello sang the word, which he thought long and 
ridiculous. Every body laughed but myself: the lady scolded, and the nightingale 
ceased. LT read over the names of the characters, nine in number; here a small 
shrill voice, which proceeded from an old castrato who sang in the choruses and 
mewed like a cat, called out, ‘ Too many, too many; there are at least two cha- 
yacters too many. I felt very uncomfortable, and wished to give up my reading. 
M. Prata desired this insolent fellow, who had not the merit of Caffariello to excuse 
him, to hold his tongue ; and turning to me observed, ‘ It is true, sir, there are 
usually not more than six or seven characters in a drama; but when a work is de- 
serving of it we have no objection to be at the expense of a couple of actors more. 
Have the goodness to go on.’ I resumed my reading. ‘ Act first, scene first — 
Clodesile and Arpagon.’ Caffariello asked me the name of the first soprano in my 

ra. ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘it is Clodesile.’ —* What, you open the piece with the prin- 
ae actor, and make him appear while the audience are coming in, seating them- 

ves, and making a noise! Really, sir, 1 am not your man.’ M. Prata here 
interposed ; * Let us see,’ he said, ‘ whether the first scene is interesting.’ I read 
it; and while I was going an a little insignificant wretch drew a paper from his 
pocket, and went to the harpsichord to try over an air in some part he had to per- 
form. ‘The mistress of the house was obliged to make apologies to me without 
intermission. At last M. Prata took me by the hand, and led me into an adjoining 
closet. Having begged me to be seated, he sat down by me, told me not to mind 
the rudeness of a set of thoughtless fools, and requested me to read my drama to 
him alone, that he might be able to form a judgment respecting it, and give me a 
sincere opinion. I thanked him for his politeness and read the piece from be- 
ginning to end. He listened with patience and attention ; and, when } had done, 
gave me his opinion nearly in the following words :— 

“< It appears to me that you have tolerably well studied the poetics of Aristotle 
and Horace, and that you have written your piece according to the principles of 
tragedy. You do rut seem to be aware, however, that a musical drama is an im- 
perfect work, subject to rules and usages, destitute of common-sense, | allow, but 
still necessary to be followed. Were you in France, you might take more pains 
to please the public, but here you must begin by pleasing the actors and actresses ; 
jou must satisfy the musical composer; you must consult the scene-painter. 

very department has its rules, and it would be treason against the drama to fail 
in their observance. Listen, then,’ he continued, ‘ and I shall point out to you a 
few of those rules which are immutable, and with which you seem to be un- 
acquainted, 

“« The three principal personages of the drama ought to sing five airs each ; two 
in the first act, two in the second, aud one in the third. The second actress and the 
second soprano can only have three ; and the inferior characters must be satisfied 
with @ single air each, or two at the most. The author of the words must furnish 
the musician with the different shades which form the chiar’ oscuro of music, and 
take care that two pathetic airs do not succeed each other. He must observe the 
same precaution in distributing the bravura airs, the airs of action, the inferior airs, 
and the minuets and rondeaus. He must above all things avoid giving impassioned 
airs, bravura airs, or rondeaus, to infericr actors. ‘Those poor devils must be 
satisfied with what they get, and every opportunity of distinguishing themselves 
is denied them.’ 

“M, Prata would have gone on, but I interrupted him. ‘ You have told me 
enough, sir,” I said ; ‘ do not take the trouble to enlarge further, on the subject. I 
thanked him again for his kindness, and took my lgave.\" 

“ Goldoni went home and threw his manuscript into the fire.” 


The reader will find the period from the time of the Restoration to the end 
of the seventeenth century a very interesting period for English music. The 
Puritans had all but extinguished the dma, whose animation was recalled 
with the return of the royalists to power, and broke into fresh life all the 
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more vigorously for suspension. Music, as it had shared the same preseri 
tion, shared now all the benefits of a redintegration of favour, and, in the 
genius of Purcell, reached suddenly its highest excellence. Mr. Hogarth 
gives some account of the famous philippic of William Prynne, known by 
the name of Histrio Mastix, which a little before this period had shaken the 
theatres like an earthquake. ‘The printed title of this book supplies a fair 
sample of its contents, and may amuse the reader. It is entitled “ Histrio 
Mastix, the Player's Scourge, or Actor’s Tragedie, in which it is pretended 
to be evidenced, that stage-playes (the very pompes of the divell, which we 
renounced in baptism, if we believe the fathers), are sinfull, heathenish, 
lewde, ungodly spectacles, and most pernicious corruptions, condemned in 
all ages as intolerable mischiefs to churches, to republickes, to the manners, 
minds, and soules of men; and that the profession of play-poets, of stage- 
players, together with the penning, acting, and frequenting of stage-plays, 
are unlawtul, infamous, and misbecoming Christians. All pretences to the 
contrarie are here likewise fully answered, and the unlawfulness of acting or 
beholding academicall interludes briefly discussed, besides sundry other par- 
ticulars concerning dancing, dicing, health-drinking,” &e. This book inveighs 
bitterly against music, not only as a concomitant of the drama, but in all and 
every the uses to which it can be turned — always excepting psalm-singing. 
Prynne’s expressions respecting the state of church music are conceived in the 
true style of passionate Puritanism, and are excessively ludicrous. “ The 
music of the churches is not the noise of men, but a bleating of brute beasts ; 
choristers bellow the tenor as if it were oxen; bark a counterpart as if it 
were a kennel of dogs; roar out a treble as if it were a sort of bulls; and 
grunt out a bass as it were a number of hogs!” The cautious limitation 
expressed in the words “a sort of bulls,” is the drollest specimen of cireum- 
spection in a rage we ever remember. It must, certainly, have been a sort 
of bulls —and a very choice sort — that would roar you a treble! 

At a later period, the stage experienced the same kind of attack from 
Jeremy Collier, but the grounds taken by this writer were more defensible, and 
had respect chiefly to the immoralities of the theatres, and the general licen- 
tious character of dramatic literature. This satire, which included Dryden 
in the number of its objects, gave occasion to the latter to display that mag- 
nanimity and noble candour of which he was sometimes capable. The 
following passage from the preface to the Fables is a beautiful evidence of 
the fact. 


“TI shall say the less of Mr. Collier, because in many things he has taxed me 
justly ; and 1 have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions of mine, which 
can be truly argued, of obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and retract them. 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be my friend, as 1 have given him no 
personal occasion to be otherwise, he will be glad of my repentance. It becomes 


me not to draw my pen in the defence of a bad cause, when I have so often drawn 
it fur a good one.” 


Mr. Hogarth does justice to the fine genius of Locke — perhaps second 
only to Purcell amongst the musicians of his day. We quote the preface to 
the Opera of Psyche as an interesting relic of ‘this old master, evineing a 
bold, rough sense, very agreeable to our idea of the man as conveyed by his 
music. ‘The passage also, as Mr. Hogarth remarks, throws some light on 
the state of dramatic music in his own time. 


“ That poetry and music, the chief manifesters of harmonical fancy, should 
produce such discordant effects in many, is more to be pitied than wondered at ; 
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it being become a kind of fashionable wit to peck and carp at other men's con- 

ions, how mean soever their own are. Expecting, therefore, to fall under the 
lash of some soft-headed or hard-hearted composer (for there are too many better 
at finding of faults than mending them), I shall endeavour to remove those few 
blocks which perhaps they may take occasion to stumble at. 

«The first may be the title, opera. To this I must answer, that the word is 
borrowed of the Italians, who by it distinguish their comedies from their operas ; 
hose, a short plot being laid, the comedians, according to their different themes 
given, speak and act extempore ; but these, after much consideration, industry, and 
pains for splendid scenes and machines to illustrate the grand design, with art are 
composed in such kinds of music as the subject requires; and accordingly per- 
formed. Proportionable to which are these compositions (the reader being referred 
to the book of the whole work for the particular excellences), their nature for the 
most part being soft, easy, and as far as my ability could reach, agreeable to the 
design of the author: for in them you have from ballad to single air, counterpoint, 
recitative, fugue, canon, and chromatic music; which variety (without vanity be it 
said) was never in court or theatre till now presented in this nation: though I 
must confess there has been something done (and more by me than any other) of 
this kind, and therefore it may justly wear the title, though all the tragedy be not 
in music; for the author prudently considered that, though Italy was and is the 
great academy of the world for that science, England is not ; and therefore mixt it 
with interlocutions, as more proper to our genius. 

“ Another may be, Zhe extreme compass of some of the parts. To which the 
idols of their own imagination may be pleased (if possible) to know, that he who 
composes for voices, not considering their extent, is like a botching stult, who, 
being obliged to make habits for men, cuts them out for children, JZ suppose it 
needs no explication. 

“The next may be, The extravagances in some parts of the composition, wherein 
(as among slender grammarians) they may think fixt rules are broken: but they 
may be satisfied that whatever appears so, is only by way of transition from time 
or half-time concords, and covered by extreme parts; or to suspend the ear and 
judgment, for satisfying both in the cadence. 

“Then, against the performance, They sing out of tune. To which with mo- 
desty it may be answered, He or she that ts without fault may cast the first stone ; 
and for those seldom defects, the major part of the vocal performers being ignorant 
of music, their excellences when they do well, which generally are so, rather 
ought to be admired than their accidental mistakes upbraided. 

“ The next (and I hope the last) is, or may be, Why, after so long exposed, is it 
now printed ? 

“ First, to manifest my duty to several persons of honour, who expected it. 

“ Secondly, to satisfy those lovers and understanders of music, whose business 
ar distance prevented their seeing and hearing it. 

* Thirdly, that those for whom it was composed (though perchance ignorant of 
the quality) by the quantity may be convinced, the composing and teaching it was 
not in a dream; and, consequently, that if the expense they have been at do not 
answer their big expectation, the fault’s their own, not mine. 

“ Finally (by way of caution) to prevent what differences may happen between 
them and whoever they may have occasion to employ for the future, that on either 
side there be no dependence on good words or generosity.” 


In his retrospective view of the Opera Mr. Hogarth has kept his eye on the 
present state of the English stage, and amongst many sensible reflections, we 
deem his suggestion for the revival of several excellent old works, which have 
nothing about them to forbid their presentation at any of our theatres, not 
the least valuable. Speaking of Purcell’s music in the Tempest, he says, — 


“ Some parts of this music may still occasionally be heard at COMETS yo - . 
g since the piece to which it belongs has been performed. ve Shak et 
however, imagine a more delightful theatrical entertainment than speare § 
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beautiful play, unpolluted by Davenant’s trash, with the music of Purcell: and we 
hope yet to see Zhe Tempest, in this form, restored to its place on the stage.” * 


And of the Serva Padrone of Pergolesi, the instrumental score of which 
consists only ef wo violins, tenor, and bass, without any wind instruments: 


“ We are incliaed, indeed, to think that, even as it is, were the Serva Padrona 
revived, and performed with the archness, grace, and humour which could be im. 
parted to it by Grisi and Lablache, it would be as attractive now as it was a hundred 
years ago.” 


It would; perhaps not to the long ears at the bottom of the Haymarket— 
but certainly to all the world besides. ‘ 

The Opera of Germany cuts no figure in Mr. Hogarth’s first volume — 
but that is not Ais fault. ‘The second volume does honour to the school of 
Mozart. We could have desired a somewhat fuller notice, however, of the 
great. composers of that country, and are especially surprised at the total 
omission.of the name of Beethoven ; which, when we find all the petty con- 
stellations of the French school carefully and categorically enumerated 
seems perfectly unaccountable. What! copious biographies of the Mehuls 
and the Gossecs, and such “celebrated musicians,” and no word of Beeth- 
oven? The opera of Fidelio is only incidentally —we might almosg say 
accidentally — named (not noticed), as one amongst a collection of pieces 
arranged for the English stage. Other deficiencies or omissions in the same 
department are hardly less remarkable. Weber, with four operas, is barely 
allowed three pages; and even these three pages — we could wish they had 
occurred ratber,in any other part of the book than where they do; they 
come after — Mr. Bishop! In fact, poor Weber’s only claim to notice 
seems to be ‘the fortunate aceident of his pieces having appeared in an 
English dress ; which has conferred upon him this proud distinction of fill- 
ing three pages in a chapter on English opera, and after — Mr. Bishop! 
Then, where is Spehr? where is the author of Der Bergeist, &c.? We looked 
back and back, when we had come to the end of Mr. Hogarth’s work, for 
the name of this.great operatic composer, convinced we must have skipped 
some chapter by mistake ; but not a vestige could we find of the chiet pil- 
lar of modern opera! If it should turn out that these deficiencies have been 
occasioned by any unavoidable accidents of time or space, we hope Mr. Ho- 
garth will be induced to remedy them in a second edition; which doubtless 
the public will soon call upon him to furnish. 

We have said enough, perhaps, to give the reader some idea of the inter- 
esting character of this work. It has already been some time before the 
public, and the copious extracts which have been made in the pages of other 
journals have restrained us from adding to the number of our own. 


* It was spoken of as one of the intended revivals at Covent-Garden Theatre in the last, and 
will, perhaps, be produced in the forthcoming season, 
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[Continued from p. 144] 


WaarTeEvER be the mechanism used to convey the mechanical force of the 
steam to the driving-wheels, the speed of the progressive motion must 
always be limited by the rate at which that steam can be produced in the 
boiler. A great load moved at a high speed requires that a great quantity 
of water be evaporated in a short space of time. This is difficult in the 
circumstances in which a locomotive engine is placed. 

It is difficult, first, because an enormous quantity of heat is consumed in 
the evaporation of water; and, secondly, because a machine, which must 
travel with its load, is necessarily so limited in bulk as to afford very inade- 
quate space for effecting so extensive an evaporation by any ordinary eXx- 
pedients. 

Few, who are not familiar with the general principles of the physics of 
heat, are aware how expensive an article steam is, and how much fuel must 
be consumed in producing a small quantity of it. Nevertheless, nothing 
can be more easy than to show, by immediate experience, the actual quan- 
tity of heat consumed in its production. 

Let a vessel containing a given weight, say six pounds, of water at the 
temperature of melting ice, be placed on a fire, which we will suppose to 
supply heat to the vessel at an uniform rate. Let the time be ob- 
served which will elapse until the water boil. Suppose this to be one 
hour. Let the vessel then continue to boil during the next hour, at the 
end of which let the water remaining unevaporated be weighed. It will be 
found to weigh jive pounds.* ‘Thus it will appear that the same fire, which 
in one hour raised six pounds of water from the freezing to the boiling 
point, converted only one pound of boiling water into steam in the same 
time. 

Thus it is evident that, in the evaporation of water, the heat consumed is 
about six times more than in boiling it. 

The quantity of steam necessary to work an ordinary locomotive at the 
requisite speed is next to be considered. 

It has been shown (p. 158.) that, with the common five feet wheels, the 
speed of thirty miles an hour is effected by one hundred and sixty-eight 
revolutions per minute, and each revolution consumes four cylinders of 
steam. ‘The capacity of the cylinders varies with the power of the engine ; 
but a common magnitude is about a cubic foot. With cylinders of such a 
Magnitude, therefore, six hundred and seventy-two cubic feet of steam per 
minute should be supplied by the boiler. ‘The question then is, what 
quantity of water must be evaporated to accomplish this ? 

To determine this, it is necessary to know the state of compression in which 
the steam is worked in the cylinders, and this will depend on the load 
which the engine is required to draw. If the load, exclusive of the engine, 
be about thirty tons, the pressure in the cylinders would be about forty 
pounds per square inch, being greater than the pressure of the atmosphere 
in the proportion of eight to three. : 

Now, if water be boiled in the open air, and therefore subject only to the 
atmospheric pressure, a cubic inch of water will form a cubic foot of steam. 


* In these {llustrations round numbers are used, fractions being neglected. 
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But being compressed in the cylinders by a greater force than the atmo- 
spheric pressure in the ratio of eight to three, it will require more water jn 
the same proportion to form the same measure of steam. In fact, about 
two cubic inches and two-thirds of water will be contained in each cubic foot 
of steam. Now we have seen that the cylinders must be supplied 
with six hundred and seventy-two cubic feet of such steam per minute; 
and as each cubic foot would contain two cubic inches and two-thirds 
of water, the quantity of water which must be evaporated per minute 
to supply the cylinders must be 1792 cubic inches, or a little more 
than a cubic foot.* The boiler of such an engine must then convert 
into steam a cubic foot of water per minute. Thus it appears that a 
quantity of heat must be evolved from the fuel and imparted to the 
water each minute, which would be sufficient to raise above six cubic feet, 
or thirty-six imperial gallons of water from the freezing to the boiling point. 

If, as in stationary engines, we were not subject to any limitation of bulk 
or weight, there could be no difficulty in accomplishing this, inasmuch as at 
furnace of adequate magnitude might easily be constructed, and the heat 
evolved in it might be made to act upon a sufficiently extensive surface 
of a boiler. But the circumstances under which a locomotive engine is 
worked are different. ‘This machine is transported with its load, and must 
therefore have such dimensions and weight as are compatible with rapid 
movement along the road. Excluded therefore from obtaining the neces- 
sary power by a proportionate bulk and weight of furnace and boiler, we are 
forced to derive it from the intensity, instead of the quantity, of the mecha- 
nical agent. The manner in which this principle has been brought into 
practice we shall now explain. 

A fire-grate is constructed of such magnitude that it may be placed be- 
tween the wheels of the engine, and around and above it is constructed the 

Jire-box. This is a hollow casing, composed of metallic plates, oa a 
space between them filled with water, and is in fact a part of the boiler. ‘The 
fire-place is therefore every where surrounded with water, except at the 
bottom, where the grate bars are placed and a small space in front assigned 
to the fire-door. ‘The fuel, which is coke, charging this fire-place, is main- 
tained in a state of active combustion by a current of air drawn up through 
the grate bars by means which we shall presently explain. 

The boiler is usually constructed in the form of a cylinder, whose length 
is about twice its diameter. It is placed upon its side, one end terminating 
in the fire-box and the other in a casing of metal, called the smoke-box, 
from which the chimney rises. The steam which escapes from the cy- 
linders, after having propelled the pistons, is conducted by proper tubes 
into this smoke-box, and rushes through jets presented up the chimney. 
As it escapes at a very high pressure, an upward current of great force 1s 
maintained by such means in the chimney. This current has, of course, 
the effect of drawing into the smoke-box any air or elastic fluid which has 
access to that box. 

That part of the cylindrical boiler, which is below the level of the water, 
is traversed by a multitude of brass tubes, usually from one inch to two 
inches in diameter. These tubes being open at both ends communicate at 
one end with the fire-box, at the other with the smoke-box; thus forming 
so many avenues between the fire-box and the chimney through the smoke- 
box. 


The vacuum which the upward current of steam maintained in the 


* A cubic foot is equal to about six gallons and one quart. P 
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chimney has a tendency to produce in the smoke-box is, therefore, supplied 
by air drawn through these tubes from the fire-box. Now, the smoke-box 
and the fire-box being made practically air-tight, the force of the current 
maintained in the chimney can only expend itself in drawing air through 
the grate bars, and, therefore, through the fuel. In proportion, then, to the 
force of the current in the chimney is the blast of air maintained in the fire- 
place. Thus it will be evident that the waste steam expelled into the 
chimney constitutes a real blowing machine for the furnace, and a prodigi- 
ously active combustion is thereby maintained. The heat evolved from the 
fuel is exhibited in two distinct forms. ‘The coke being in a high state of 
ignition, a large portion of the heat produced is radiant heat. How con- 
siderable and powerful this is may be made evident by observing the ex- 
tremely vivid combustion of the fuel, which may be perceived by opening, 
for a moment, the fire-door of an engine in full work, when it will be found 
that the splendour of fuel is so excessive that the eye can scarcely bear to 
behold it. ‘The heat which thus radiates from the fuel strikes the metallic 

lating forming the fire-box which surrounds the furnace on every side. 
The water contained within that plating immediately absorbs the heat thus 
received, and is rapidly converted into steam, the bubbles of which rise as 
fast as they are formed, and rush into the steam chamber in the upper part 
of the boiler. 

The second form in which heat is evolved is in the air which sustains the 
combustion. ‘The cold atmospheric air, as it passes through the fuel, sur- 
renders to the carbon a large portion of its oxygen, by which carbonic acid 
isproduced. ‘The remaining portion of the atmosphere which passes through 
uncombined, forming more than four-fifths of the whole, robs the fuel of a 
considerable portion of the heat produced by the combustion, and rises, at 
the high temperature it has acquired, into the fire-box. ‘The carbonic acid 
produced by the combustion is mixed with this, and is also at a very high 
temperature. ‘This mass of highly heated air is, as we have stated, drawn 
through the tubes, which traverse the boiler from the fire-box to the smoke- 
box, where escaping, it is again drawn up the chimney, from which, m xed 
with the steam, it ascends into the atmosphere. 

If the tubes which traverse the boiler be of proper dimensions, the heated 
air in thus passing through them will, in this transition, give up to the water 
by which they are surrounded, all the heat which that water is capable of 
receiving from them. If the tubes be too large the air will pass through them 
with too great rapidity, and will escape into the smoke-box before the water 
of the boiler has deprived it of its excessive temperature. If, on the other 
hand, the tubes be too small, the air will linger in them longer than is 
hecessary to reduce it to nearly the temperature of the water in the boiler 
and the draught, and therefore, the activity of the fire will be unprofitably 
diminished. It has been hitherto found that the best diameters for tubes 
in different boilers vary from one and a half to two inches ; the number of 
tubes varies from a hundred to a hundred and forty. 

It will be observed, that the tubes thus conducted through the boiler 
should all be below the level of the water in it, for it is found that water is 
a ready recipient of heat, while steam is sluggish and unwilling to take it. 
So long as the tubes are laved by the water in the boiler, they will be cooled 
on the one side as fast as they are heated on the other ; the water continually 
reducing them to its own temperature; but if they pass through the steam, 
the metal of the tube having its temperature raised by the air passing 
through it, would not be so quickly lowered in temperature by the steam 
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surrounding it; the tube would therefore become unduly heated and be 
quickly destroyed. ei 

We have thus a furnace of very limited dimensions, but supplied with 
fuel'in a state of the most intense combustion. Heat is radiated in enor. 
mous quantities, and the air from the fuel is at a high temperature, ‘This 
radiant heat acts upon a surface very limited, compared with that of a 
stationary boiler, but compensates for that limitation by the intensity of its 
action. ‘The air from the fuel only acts upon the water in passing through 
the tubes, a space small indeed compared with the flues of the stationary 
engine; but from the nature of those tubes, its intense heat is as it were 
extorted from it, and short as is the duration of its transit through them, it 
is or may be reduced as near the temperature of the water in the boiler, as 
is compatible with the efficient performance of the chimney. 

Such then are the ingenious arrangements by which the rapid evapor- 
ation of water is rendered consistent with the difficult conditions which at. 
tend a locomotive machine. 

By these means locomotive boilers have been constructed so as to be ca- 
pable of evaporating six gallons of water per minute, the gross weight of the 
engine not exceeding thirteen tons. 

For the reasons already given the powers of speed, even of the present 
engines, have been pushed to their limits only on rare oceasious. The dis- 
tance between the termini of the Liverpool and Manchester railway is thirty- 
one miles. ‘The train by which Marshal Soult and his suite were carried 
upon it, is reported to have completed the trip in thirty minutes. The 
average speed was, therefore, sixty-two miles an hour. Several engines on 
the Liverpool and Manchester, and the Grand Junction railways, have at- 
tained an average speed of forty-five miles an hour. 

It has been said that these performances are to be regarded as mere tours- 
de-force, and not as rates of travelling, which can be maintained in the ordi- 
nary traffic on railways. ‘This is an error. ‘There is nothing even in the 
resent state of the locomotive engine to prevent the attainment of these 
high speeds, whenever the objects of transport render them desirable. 
The load on the engine must of course be lightened in a still greater ratio 
than that in which the speed is increased, and the wear and tear of the 
road will certainly be somewhat augmented. ‘These, however, are con- 
siderations which affect nothing but the expense; and where has it been 
found, at least in this country, that travellers are not willing to pay increased 
fares for increased expedition ? 

Again, it is objected that the danger attending these great velocities 1s so 
serious that they ought to be discountenanced. If any force were allowed 
to this objection, we never would have been permitted to have attained the 
rate of travelling now invariably maintained on our railways; for, assuredly, 
the supposed danger arising from that when compared with a speed of eight 
or nine miles an hour, the rate of a fast coach, is incomparably greater than 
any increase of danger which can arise from any augmentation of speed now 
contemplated. 

It is objected that, with so great a velocity as sixty miles an hour, or up- 
wards, it would be impossible to stop a train within a sufficiently short space 
in the event of any obstruction oceurring on the road. This objection: be- 
trays a deficiency either of skill in mechanical science, or of practical know- 
ledge of the working of railways. ‘The force necessary to bring trains to rest 
depends on two things — firstly, the total weight of the train, and secondly, the 
speed with which it moves. Now, we have stated that the increase of the 
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edrequires a more than proportional diminution of the load. Hence, 
though by increased speed one obstruction to sudden pulling up is aug- 

mented, the other obstruction is decreased in a greater proportion. But, 
besides this, the atmospheric resistance is far more operative on a light than 
a heavy train; add to which, that if the load consist of a single carriage 
attached to the tender, brakes can be used more promptly and effectually 
than can in practice be effected with a long train of carriages. For these 
reasons we cannot hesitate to affirm that the very light loads, which would 
be carried at high speed, would be capable of being brought to rest, in the 
event of an obstruction, within a shorter space than the heavy trains which 
travel at from twenty to thirty miles an hour. 

If the changes of direction of a line of railway be made by curves of short 
radius, high velocities are unquestionably dangerous at such turns of the 
road, “Of late years, however, the legislature has generally required that, 
in the main line of road, no curve shall be constructed with a radius less 
than a mile in length. ‘The exceptions to this are the approaches to stations 
and the points where one line of railway passes into another, places where, 
for other reasons, the speed of the trains would be slackened. 

The danger attending curves arises from the circumstance that, from the 
nature of the construction of the engine and carriages, they are of themselves 
incapable of any but a progressive motion in a straight line. If they be 
turned aside it must be by the application of some powerful external force, 
compelling them to desert their natural course. In moving over a curve 
they are then continually turned from their natural course, and this is 
effected by the outer rail of the curve pressing against the flanges or ledges 
of the wheels already described (p. 139.), by which each carriage is continu- 
ally shoved sideways towards the concavity of the curve. Now the greater 
the speed of the motion, the greater, in a very high proportion, will be the 
foree which the rail must exert against the flange to give this lateral motion 
tothe carriages. In fact, the more rapid the motion the stronger is the 
disposition of the engine and carriages to keep the straight course, and — 
therefore the greater is the danger of the flanges failing to keep them on — 
the rails. 

Now all those circumstances which create danger of running off the rails 
in passing over a curve, give increased security on the general line of the 
road. ‘The natural disposition of the engine and carriages to keep the 
straight course, gives them a tendency to keep upon the rails, even in spite 
of any obstacle which would tend to throw them off. And as this tendency 
to persevere in moving straight fowards is increased with the speed, it fol- 
lows that the same cause must increase the security of remaining on the 
rails, 

We have known a case when the gates upon a railway, where it crossed 
a turnpike-road, were closed, through the neglect of the gate-keeper, at the 
moment of a train passing. ‘lhe gates were cut through, the train pre- 
served its position on the rails, and passed along, the passengers not being 
aware of any accident. It is evident that had its motion been slow it 
would have been stopped by the obstruction, and the engine would pro- 
bably have been thrown off the road. 

Some disappointment has been produced, and complaints excited by the 
alleged frequency of the delay of the mails since the opening © the 
railway between Birmingham and Liverpool, and the partial opening of the 
line between London and Birmingham. ‘This cireumstance led to @ motion 
in the House of Commons last session for a return of the number of times 
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the artivals of the mails were delayed beyond the hours at which they were 
due, and of the causes of the delays. The return made by the directors ‘. 
an interesting document. 

“It will be remembered that the line of railway from Birmingham to 
Liverpool and Manchester joins the Liverpool and Manchester railway at 
a:point about fifteen miles from each of these places. At the town of War. 
rington, some miles on the Birmingham side of the junction of the two 
lines, the mails and passengers for Manchester are separated from those for 
Liverpool, and each are sent on to their respective destinations by different 
engines and in different trains. Each of these trains have to pass from the 
Grand Junction upon the Liverpool and Manchester line, moving upon it in 
opposite directions towards its termini. In the same manner the mails and 
passengers proceeding from Liverpool and Manchester to London are sent 
by different trains, which rendezvous at Warrington, whence they are sent 
on in one train to Birmingham. Now this arrangement is productive of 
many vexatious causes of delay; and, as like circumstances may present 
themselves of many other lines now in progress, it may be worth while here 
to explain them. 

In proceeding from Liverpool and Manchester to Birmingham, which- 
ever train arrives first at Warrington must await the arrival of the other at 
that place. If either be late, this delay equally affects both. If any acci- 
dent or obstruction occur to one, the other necessarily suffers, so far as 
regards the loss of time. Now, as the chances of accident or obstruction to 
two trains going the same distance are twice as great as to one, this circum- 
stance greatly increases the delays which would naturally happen in a direct 
unbroken communication between two places. 

In the same manner in proceeding from Birmingham, when the train 
divides at Warrington, the engine which brought it from Birmingham can 
take on without delay one of the parts into which itis resolved. But unless 
the engine to take on the other part have arrived from Liverpool or 
Manchester, delay must occur. 

On the Liverpool and Manchester railway a great traffic is maintained. 
About twenty trains of passengers daily are transported from terminus to 
terminus, besides about the same number of trains of goods. Now the 
trains of goods and certain trains of passengers (called second class trains) 
move much slower than the first class passenger trains which carry the mails. 
If then, as must often happen with so busy a traffic, either of the Grand 
Junction trains happen to come behind a second class train, or a train of 
goods on the Liverpool and Manchester line, it must follow at the same slow 
pace, and a corresponding delay will ensue, which, in going towards War- 
rington, will equally affect the other train, although it suffer no such ob- 
struction. 

These causes of delay will always more or less affect any line which runs 
in upon another, especially if the mails and passengers must be divided and 
sent on to different destinations. 

It may be asked, why like causes of delay do not affect transport on turn- 
pike roads? The answer is that, on a turnpike road, any carriage moving 
faster than another can pass it; on a railway it cannot. Also, that the 
average speed on a railway is so great, that delays are felt and complained ol, 
which in transport by horses on turnpike roads, would be too insignificant 
to be noticed. 


The following is a return of the causes of 471 cases of delay on the Grand 
Junction line: — | 
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“ "9, Engines out of order, owing to a deficiency of locomotive power, inci- Mh 
dental to the commencement of working the line - - 2 eg 
0! §) Heavy trains - ° 3 . 4 “ c _ '59 
' 4 Bad coke, and fires burnt out { f ; LS . 48 
16 § One train waiting for the other at Warrington - u - 89: 
»« 6» Failure of pumps, connecting rods, eccentrics, cotters, &c.  - - $4 
7. Rails slippery - - ‘ ' ‘ L. or aels. cae 
8. High winds - @ = a be a co 25 
9, Delays in watering - 2 ‘ a = Ms - 92 
10. Broken axles Bs rm ¥! ~ " - 19 
11. Obstructions from cattle waggons and breaks down —- : tty 
12. Waiting for London mails at Birmingham - : é ae 
13. Engines, &c., getting off the rails - - . 2 PELE 
14. Horses kicking out the sides of their boxes : ts eb g 
471 


Of every hundred accidents, therefore, which have produced delay, the 
following table exhibits the proportion to be assigned to each of the above 
fourteen causes : 
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Of these classes of delays, the: first, fifth, and twelfth are ascribable to 
causes having no necessary connection with an ordinary line of railway con- 
necting any two places of great intercourse. The collective amount of 
these classes is 324 per cent. or about one-third of the whole. Again, the 
second class is ascribed to the very natural reason, that the directors, not 
being able to foresee the extent of the traffic, were not supplied with an 
adequate amount of locomotive power. The third class ought in fact to be 
included in the second, for, if a sufficient amount of locomotive power were 
disposable at the termini, the “ heavy loads” would have been divided, and 
no engine overloaded. ‘These two classes of delays are therefore not inci- 
dental to an established railway in regular work, and their collective 
amount is 26-7 per cent., or more than a fourth of all the delays, It ap- 
pears, therefore, that of all the cases of delay which have occurred between 
Liverpool and Manchester, seven-twelfths would not occur upon a railway 
- oa work, which does not join another having a large traffic, such as 

e Liverpool and Manchester line. i 

One of the causes of delay which was apprehended in the dispatch of the 
mails by railway, was the frequent stoppages at the stations 
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with the numerous post-towns on either side of the line, it being necessa 
to deliver one or more bags, and receive as many others at each such station 
An ingenious method, however, has been invented, by which the bags ma 
be delivered and received at each station, without even slackening the 
speed of the train. 

Projecting from the side of the carriage appropriated to the mails are 
two rods, one above the other, bearing two arms, one of which 1s presented 
in the direction in which the train is moving, and the other in the direction 
from which it comes. On the side of the road near the line of rails js a 
post from which two rods, bearing similar arms, project, and are so placed, 
that each arm on the carriage shall pass close to the arm which points in the 
same direction on the post. 

The guard who has charge of the mails, on approaching a station, hangs 
the bags to be delivered on the arm which points backwards, and the bags to 
be received are meanwhile hung on the arm on the post at the side of the 
road, which points forwards. As the train passes, the arm on the post which 
points backwards, passes into the ring which suspends the bags to be deli- 
vered, and takes them off, while the arm of the carriage, which points for- 
wards, passes into the ring by which the bags to be received are suspended 
on the post, and carries them away. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
[ Concluded from p. 173.) 


Hits fame, his life, his person, are become the pride, the care, the property 
of the nation — his every act and word, in his political capacity, should be 
viational in return, It is not only a reciprocal obligation upon him in the 
moral order, but his own first interest —the interest of his glory. He 
wrongs alike his country and himself when he appears at the head of a 
party, or gives a party colourable pretence for calling him its chief. 

What can party do now for the Duke of Wellington in war or peace? 
War is a contingency so remote that it may almost be left out of view. 
‘The two first nations of Europe and the world, in authority and power, 
are bound in common, by the strongest motives, to preserve the peace 
of Europe —to which the wretched squabble in Spain can scarcely be 
called an exception. ‘The very fact that fanaticism and faction on the 
part of the pretender are allowed to fatigue and waste themselves in a 
languid struggle with a destitute government in Spain, only proves the 
ability of France and England to prevent an European war. 

A similar inference may be drawn from the pending dispute between 
Holland and Belgium, which, instead of being a cause for trial by arms, 1s 
oniy a small matter for diplomatic arbitration. Again, the time is gone by 
when the pride of courts and the ambition of ministers could plunge nations 
into’ war, for any other than substantial and great interests. European 
communities are now very differently constituted in mind and spirit from 
what they were twenty-five years since. ‘They can no longer be actuated 
in the same manner by despotism and their passions — there is a control- 
ling public opinion from Cadiz to Stockholm — and it is far from likely that 
laborious and industrious masses of men will not murmur and revolt agamst 
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overnments, however absolute, which would deprive them of the blessings 
of peace and commerce, now rendered familiar by the experience and habits 
of a quarter of a century. Those vast undertakings — those wondrous 
arteries not alone for internal, but for international communication — serve 
ing as media for the interchange not merely of the produce of the useful 
arts, but of reason and knowledge, are anew guarantee for the peace of 
Europe. Men will not easily be brought to submit, on either side of the 
Rhine, to the destruction or interruption of those great absorbents of capi- 
tal and speculation, by the pride, ambition, and intrigues of courts and 
cabinets, and the ravages of war. There is, moreover, but one war-de- 
siring or disturbing power — a power, despotic and gigantic it is true, but 
semi-barbarous, therefore essentially resourceless and overrated, which im- 
pends over rather than belongs to civilised Europe — and to which civilised 
pacific Europe is an effective counterpoise. 

What can party — that is toryism or conservatism so called — do for him 
in peace ? Let it be supposed for a moment — and for the argument—that 
he should find himseif at, or during the next session of parliament, the head 
of a Tory government; he could doubtless command a majority of their 
Lordships, and perhaps of the Commons — so nearly balanced are parties 
in that house, and so accessible to ministerial influence—in short so corrup- 
tible politically are right honourable and honourable gentlemen of the pre- 
sent day. But he would have a majority of the nation — an overwhelming 
majority of the industrious, intelligent, unaspiring, and independent people 
— against him. 

There was a time when a ministry, supported by both houses and 
the court, could govern the nation against its sense; it is no longer 
practicable. An unpopular prime minister could not carry on the govern- 
ment of the kingdom; and the Duke of Wellington, if he attempted it, 
would lose not only ministerial power, but that which is more dear to him 
— personal character. 

This is not a speculative judgment, but a conclusion from the past. His 
declaration against reform in 1830, his calling the Belgian revolution “a 
revolt against an enlightened government,” in the king’s speech at the open- 
ing of the session of that vear, made him “ an unpopular minister,” and what 
was the result? With his unpopularity he could not attend the late king to 
dine with the citizens of London — he advised the king to decline the invi- 
tation, and he brought upon his counsels a reproach the most disparaging 
and incongruous to his counsels and his character — that of timidity. He 
lost both office and reputation. 

The late king had frankness of character, honesty of purpose, and an un- 
derstanding, to a certain extent, unfettered and fearless ; the nation formed 
a generous and kind estimate of him, and the “ unpopular prime minister” 
was obliged to retreat from between the nation and the king, How 
much more revolting would be the intervention of an unpopular premier 
between the people and a young princess in the opening bloom of life and 
sovereignty, who, uniting the advantages of accomplished and enlightened 
early training with engaging personal character, and the graces and 
enchantments of youth, receives from the public reason and the public 
heart the homage, not alone of attached allegiance, but of chivalrous de- 
votion! | 

But it is said a reaction has taken place in favour of what is called con- 
servatism. ‘There is an obvious and conclusive test by which this assertion 
may be tried: — What has been the course of toryism — of the Duke of 
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Wellington himself — but a series of concessions to popular opinion— gf 
capitulations with the advancing principle of reform? 

The: Duke of Wellington could wield a majority of the Lords as minister 
but cai he continue to'do so—or has he of late led that house—as chief of 
Opposition?’ ‘The prestige of high office, of court power and influence, 
would-enable him to retain under his standard as minister a certain class of 
noble politicians who have already shown a disposition to desert or mutin 


t him, when he has no means of command but the ascendant of his 
Taicioe. 


It is also observable, that he loses his hold upon their Lordships, when he 
acts, or takes a step towards acting, more worthily of himself. When he 
expressed, or threw out an intimation of his desire to concur in measures for 
putting an end to the unsettled, unsocial state of Ireland —a state in 
which the national mind is diverted from the regular and proper pursuits 
of a social community — from peace and industry — to the waste of life in 
idle brawling — in which the institutions of the country, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, appear disorganised, and demand instant repair — when the Duke 
of Wellington, intimated his disposition to join in putting an end to this 
state of things, he lost ground with the Lords; and the subalterns of his 
party— if it must still be so called — had the effrontery to deny that he had 
so expressed himself. 

He again hazarded, if he did not impair his ascendancy, by viewing the 
insurrection in Canada as an imperial, not a party question, and has des- 
cended to atone for the sins of candour and statesmanship, by once more 
identifying himself with the confluence of disingenuous selfish arts, which 
have been played against the government of Lord Durham. All know, 
and he must himself be sensible, that he has lost ground in opinion, that he 
has lest character by this relapse. 

But he does not lose character alone ; he cramps his faculties and narrows 
his views when he descends to the condition upon which he is allowed to lead 
the Lords—that of identifying himself with passions and interests wholly un- 
worthy of him, and as uncongenial to him. In his speech on the Canadian 
insurrection, moral and intellectual elevation were observable, pari passu. 
It ‘was then he said, in the spirit of Chatham and of statesmanship, that “a 
great nation cannot have a little war.’ Was therea gleam of the same 
genius, the same faculties, in his more recent speech, when he followed in 
the wake of expert and unscrupulous lawyers, to battle with technical and 
conflicting constructions of law, instead of viewing the issue as one of impe- 
rial consideration and practical humanity. 

But even if he should in an evil hour resolve to stunt his genius and 
debase his character to the level of those who make that the condition 
of his leading them, is it certain, or probable, that his supremacy in the 
House of Lords will have stability or duration? There are some in that 
house who, from the stature of their minds, the habits of their lives, their 
activity and aspiring, their sympathy with all that is selfish in ambition and 
cupidity, are better qualified to be the leaders of mere party, and who will, 
if they do not already, dispute party empire with him — men whose rivalry 
degrades his character, and should revolt his pride. 

Phe Duke of Wellington is, in fine, arrived at a period of life and a 
height of character, when no ambition should remain to him but that of 
posthumous renown — when he should think only of his’ country and of 
posterity. His position is so eminent, that he has every thing to hazard 
and almost nothing to gain in the strife of politics and parties, whether as 
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the head of a government, or opposed to it. Pitt broke down in frame and! 
faculties, in the forty-fifth year of his age. His last ministry was a. series 
of lamentable failures. ‘The late Lord Liverpool crumbled into the’ ruin of 
a, man.in his fifty-fifth year; and if he lived ten years longer than Pitt, it 
only proves that vigorous and active spirits wear themselves out with most 
rapidity. . Napoleon has recorded at St. Helena—if the memoirs professing 
to be his dictation may be relied on,—that before he had yet lost empire and 
ft the world, he began to sigh for repose. Lord Grey, it is true, is a few 
years older than the Duke of Wellington, and appears to possess sufficient 
vigour and activity of mind and body for the labours of a prime minister. 
But Lord Grey is indebted to nature for a constitution and temperament, 
ysical and moral, the most happily formed. He is, it is true, a veteran in 
the arena of politics; but he has known only at distant intervals, and for short 
rriods, the anxieties and fatigues of the ministerial cabinet. His faculties 
co been exercised without being exhausted; ambition has called his ener- 
gies into play without consuming them ; and the dignity of his moral cha- 
racter, the purity of his moral taste, have repelled those idlenesses, excitements, 
and sensualities of a dissipated life which neutralize the noblest faculties, and 
make genius a barren waste. Yet Lord Grey,—even he,—spoke, or is re- 
rted to have spoken as foilows, when announcing his retirement to the 
ane of Lords in 1834,—his age being then what that of the Duke of 
Wellington is now: “In March last I completed my seventieth year ; and 
at that time, though I might be able to discharge the ordinary duties of 
office, yet I felt it would be too much for the strength of any man, at least 
for mine, at my age, blessed, as I thank God I am, with health and the ab- 
sence of all disorder, to contend against increasing difficulties.” A minister 
at the head of a Tory administration would assuredly encounter as great and 
as increasing difficulties in the next session of parliament. 

The Duke of Wellington, with his “frame of adamant,” has passed the 
greater portion of his life in the hardships and fatigues of campaigning —the 
excitements and anxieties of great stakes in that game of hazard; — he has 
passed his latter years in comparative quiet, but not without the excitations and 
labours of public life. His mental and moral stamina as a politician, are, 
perhaps, rather polished and brightened than worn by use. But in out- 
ward form, and to the outward eye, he is no longer, and he could not 
be, the man he was at any one of the great stages of his glory. 

No person who had observed and retained a graphic impression of him 
in those great stages, could now behold him without carrying back his 
Memory and imagination with a sentiment partaking of sadness. 

He is not now the man he was to the outward eye, when, on his return to 
England after the first abdication of Napoleon, he presented himself tothe 
House of Commons within the bar of the*house, to thank them in, person for 
their welcome of him by deputation—in the matured vigour of manhood 
4 plumed warrior in a field-marshal’s uniform, his breast glittering with the in- 
signia of every European order of war and chivalry :—or when, after a year 
memorable not only in his life, but in the annals of the world, he peacefully 
reviewed in the plain of Montmartre that gallant army of Waterloo, which 
passed under his eye regiment after regiment — each corps with. its colours 
floating in glorious tatters on the air,— whilst he sat on his horse in a plain 
red coat, a plain, low-cut military hat without plume, his feet out of his stir- 
rups in a posture of what may be called nonchalance, looking as if he: would 
every moment while away the time by humming or whistling atane—without 
an aide-de-camp or an orderly — whilst three monarchs, with thein glittering 
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suites, were grouped at a short distance from him in the splendid vanity of 
factitious greatness, a little lower down the line: — or, in fine, at a later 

riod, when wearing the garb, exercising the highest functions, and wine 
ning the highest honours of civil life, he stood on the floor of the House of 
Lords, touched slightly by the hand of time, so as only to invest his person 
with more of authority — expounding the provisions and enforcing the rea. 
sons of the Catholic Relief Bill. 

A marked and almost mournful falling off from his characteristic aplomb 
of attitude and movement was observable in him as he bore the sword at the 
queen’s coronation. But a pageant, however grand, and under the circum. 
stances interesting and affecting, is not the place of the Duke of Welling. 
ton. It will be better to take a view of him as he appears in the House of 
Lords. 

Who is it that has not seen pictures of the Duke of Wellington ? and 
who could have seen the most indifferent profile of him without instant] 
recognising him from it? Supposing, however, that a commonly informed 
and observant individual looked on as a stranger during the sitting of the 
house, knowing the Duke of Wellington neither by his person nor his 
portrait, the Duke could not have stood up and spoken half a dozen words, 
before the stranger would discover in him the warrior-statesman. In short, 
the Duke of Wellington has a moral physiognomy of attitude, outline, 
gesture, and expression, which could not be that of any other man. He 
rises from his seat with careless energy; buttons his blue Waterloo frock ; 
puts his left hand into his breeches pocket; strikes the observer by a certain 
frank, negligent mannerism; expresses clear ideas in brief, compact, and 
somewhat abrupt, but not incomplete sentences; his tone not declamatory, 
yet not familiar; his enunciation distinct, but wholly unmodulated, as that 
of one accustomed to address men in the open air; his voice not loud, for 
there are those whose station it is to catch and convey the words of the com- 
mander even during the roar of guns and the clangour of trumpets. He 
rarely descends to discussion, still more rarely, or never, to persuasion. He 
puts forth his facts, his dicta, and his views, as one accustomed to be obeyed; 
yet not disposed to overbear. When he deals out his strokes of martial rhe- 
toric, he follows them with his eye to the quarter against which they are aimed, 
and manifests a transient emotion of self-content, by a certain change of 
voice and countenance — something which may be described as a compound 
of a chuckle and a smile — when some stroke has told upon the adversary 
with particular effect. 

The first reflection of a looker-on, who did not know him, would be — 
this is one whose mission it is not to say.— but to do. His next reflection, 
when the impression of exterior mannerism has passed off, and that of 
intellectual developement has began, would be — this is the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

But the observer, whether a stranger who beheld him then for the first 
time, or one who had marked him in the great stages already cited of his glory, 
would say — the Duke of Wellington is no longer the man he was. The 
vigour of his faculties, the elevation of his genius, are still there ; but his 
face, his form, his attitude, his movements, all attest the effect of time and 
a life of hardship upon the most happily constituted frame. He is slightly 
bent, and the cordage, if it may so be termed, of his limbs has lost its com- 
pactness and elasticity. His mind is, it has been stated, not so much worn 
as polished by use; but the sword, to adopt the French proverb, has con- 
sumed and cut through the scabbard. 
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\) Even his mental or moral stamina have undergone a change which in- 
éapacitates him for the strife of parties, or rather factions. Of late, he 
jisténs to a material discussion or conversation, or one which personally in- 
terests him, with an air of excited, restless vigilance, which proves that to 
seize and apprehend what is passing costs him an effort. It is also observ- 
able, that he has become more sensitive in debate, more susceptible in tem- 

r, under personal allusion ; probably for this reason, that his transcendant 
reputation has accustomed him to a growing deference from those who are 
politically opposed to him. | 

It is for him to sacrifice or hazard this universal deference — to subject him- 
self to be fatigued and harassed in body and mind, for no interest of his 
own, for no interest of his country, and only to promote the ambition and 
interest of a political party, which would compromise for its interests both his 
happiness and his fame. 

Even the Duke of Wellington, if he should take his position as the Atlas 
of Toryism, would break down under the burthen. There is one great ser- 
vice which he could render the aristocracy in that house, which is its espe- 
cial representative — it is that of interposing between it and the people 
—that of reconciling the nation to the House of Lords. It is beyond him 
to sustain Toryism. 

Their Lordships, or the majority of them, appear not to know their real 
position as a branch of the legislature. They confound legal or constitu- 
tional power and privilege, which are in their very essence mutable, with 
moral right and reason, which are alone unchangeable. The boldest and 
most original theorist of the age in the philosophy of legislation and govern- 
ment, launched upon the public mind, as a demonstration, that the ver 
existence of the House of Lords — of a second and co-ordinate deliberative 
assembly — was an obliquity or absurdum in political science; and the pro- 
position so launched passed from a theory to a matter of practical and parlia- 
mentary dispute. ‘The question is abroad, whether the House of Lords ought 
to continue a co-ordinate power with the House of Commons, or whether it 
should not be placed in the relation of subjection to the representative prin- 
ciple? Strong moral position alone can secure the House of Lords against 
encroachment; and the best service the Duke of Wellington could do the 
aristocracy of England would be to post and fortify them in such a position, 
by acting as a superior mediator between the House of Lords and the 
democracy, for the precious remainder of his glorious life. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Tue past month has not been very prolific of new works, especially 
works of fiction or imagination. ‘The most numerous class is that of 
travels, and in this department we have two or three publications of consi- 
derable value and enduring interest. 

“ The Spirit of the Kast,” a journal of travels through Roumeli by Mr. 
Urquhart, is, on many accounts, entitled to the first place. The time of 
this enterprise—for such it may be fairly entitled — was the war of indepen- 
dence, when the population was literally convulsed by revolution from one 
end of Greece to the other, and the path of the traveller lay through a 
country bristling with troops in perpetual commotion. Mr. Urquhart’s 
long residence in ‘Turkey, and his intimate acquaintance with the character, 
habits, and institutions of the people, afforded him advantages on this 
journey which no Englishman ever possessed before, and which certainly no 
man could have taken more pains to improve. During a period of ten 
years he had devoted himself to a series of inquiries into the state of 
Turkey, the result of which was the correction of many popular fallacies 
concerning the Ottoman Empire, which had been disseminated throughout 
Europe, partly from the misconceptions of travellers, but chiefly by the 
instrumentality of that vigilant system of deception which the diplomatic 
agents of Russia have long carried on through the slavish press of Germany. 
The labours of Mr. Urquhart hitherto have gone without their adequate 
reward. The few alone have been instructed by his publications, and the con- 
victions of the many remain yet to be awakened to the importance of main- 
taining the integrity of the ‘Turkish empire, —to which end the whole of his 
valuable revelations may be said to have been directed. The struggles of the 
Greeks for independence aroused in this country, as well as throughout nearly 
the whole of Christendom, one common feeling of sympathy. ‘They had 
upon their side the magic of glorious associations and classical memories; 
they were descended from the greatest heros of antiquity ; they sprang from 
the soil where Poetry and Art had achieved their grandest triumphs; and 
they put forward an additional claim upon European support in their 
religion, which ranged them under the banners of the cross. If any thing 
more was wanted to surround them with interest, it was supplied by the 
oppressions which they were alleged to have suffered from the Turks. — The 
sentiments thus generated were artfully inflamed by the Russians into a 
strong antipathy against Turkey. In proportion as the wrongs of Greece 
were exaggerated, the character of the Turks was vilified ; until at length, 
by a very obvious process, which drew in all the prejudices that could be 
brought to bear upon the subject, the tide of opinion ran so forcibly against 
the Sultan as to deprive him of all the political advantages that could be 
derived from his alliances. ‘The very name of Turk became identical with 
infidel and barbarian. A romantic delusion inspired the picture of the 
modern Greek fighting for liberty amongst his ancestral mountains with all 
the qualities that distinguished ‘his progenitors at Marathon and Ther- 
mopyle; and even the cabinets of France and England permitted them- 
selves to receive impressions that were not only untrue in reference to facts, 
but injurious in their influence upon the policy of these countries. In 
the meanwhile Turkey was exposed to the fatal machinations of Russia. 
Her actual condition was grossly misrepresented; and in her attempts 
to conciliate her allies, she risked the danger of offending against nation 
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rejudices, and producing discontents at home. It was a season also of 
extensive domestic reforms. The janissaries were annihilated, — the feudal 
forms that throughout many ages had been established in the provinces 
were modified, or wholly abolished, — European discipline and costumes 
were introduced, and gigantic strides were making to diffuse a new and 
more civilised spirit amongst the people. The moment was unfortunately 
chosen, nor was the change conducted with the skill that was neces- 
sary to propitiate the superstitions it wounded. In this period of transition 
it was more difficult than ever to obtain accurate information on the state 
of Turkey. Occasional travellers, distracted by external evidences, mag- 
nified the complicated evils under which they believed the Ottoman Empire 
to be labouring, and the burden of their opinions was that its dismember- 
ment was inevitable. Whenever the pear was ripe, it was to fall into the lap of 
the Czar: upon this catastrophe every body’s mind was made up, and the fate 
of Turkey was considered to be sealed. ‘That these speculations were founded 
upon hasty and superficial estimates of the internal strength and principles 
of the government, Mr. Urquhart abundantly proved in former publications, 
and still more satisfactorily demonstrates in the present work, which derives 
a double interest from the illustrations it contains of both Greeks and 
Turks. It shows that, although the improvements introduced by the Sultan 
are not, for a variety of palpable reasons, popular with the great mass of 
the army, yet that there exists in ‘Turkey so compact and firm a body of 
opinion, and such complete unity in the operations of the local authorities, 
that the power within the country is not only greater than it is generally 
believed to be, but that it is capable of being rendered available to the 
loftiest objects of national defence and regeneration. It is, perhaps, only 
necessary that these statements, and the grounds upon which they rest, 
should be made known to the world, in order to preserve Turkey from the 
destiny which so many flying tourists and servile politicians have so flip- 
pantly predicted. ‘The moral effect of their diffusion would accomplish 
nearly all that is required for the assertion of ‘Turkish independence. But 
very few future residents in the East can hope to satisfy themselves by 
positive inspection as to the correctness of Mr. Urquhart’s views, since it 
was by an amount of perseverance almost unprecedented that he was en- 
abled to penetrate the mystery that is everywhere spread over the machinery 
of public and private life in Turkey. The stranger finds himself con- 
stantly baffled in his researches, either by the unwillingness of the people to 
communicate freely with him, or by preconceptions of his own which con- 
fuse and distort his progress. But the obstacles that impede inquiry confer 
additional value upon its fruits; and Mr. Urquhart is eminently entitled to 
confidence and applause for the zeal he exhibits in the pursuit of facts, and 
for the temperate, sagacious, and complete exposition he affords us of ques- 
tions that have been hitherto not only imperfectly understood, but most 
ignorantly misrepresented. His account of the war, as far as it came under 
his own observation, is vivid, and full of deep and picturesque interest ; 
and his personal adventures are amongst the most exciting in modern times. 
He gives also some very animated sketches of the military organisation of 
both parties, and a few scenes drawn from the inner privacies of Turkish 
life, that exhibit the virtues of the people in new and striking lights. The 
general effect of the work is to dete the character of the Turks, to 
show their superiority to the petty artifices and contemptible passions that 
prevail in communities which we are accustomed to consider more advanced 
In civilisation, and to point out those circumstances in their social existence, 
which justify the adoption of a more generous and enlarged policy towards 
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them on the part of the European powers. We believe that this work is 
calculated to be productive of great benefits, and cannot sufficiently admire 
the liberal spirit and practical philosophy that pervades its pages. 
Illustrative of a very different quarter of the world, a place, too, upon 
which speculation has been equally at fault, are a couple of volumes con- 
taining an account of Paraguay, under the dictatorship of Dr. Francia, one 
of the most remarkable men of his age and nation. This work is in the form 
of a series of letters from the Messrs. Robertson, who were engaged in 
South America for many years in commercial pursuits, and who were for- 
tunate enough, by the tact with which they conducted themselves, not only to 
escape persecution, but to enjoy for atimeas much of the confidence of Francia 
as his nature would permit him to extend to any individuals. The work 
opens appropriately with a rapid sketch of the revolutions of South America, 
in which the salient points are ably seized and presented to the reader, so 
that, without being required to wade through a mass of uninteresting de- 
tails, we are vnabled to perceive, in one view, the origin, progress, and issue 
of the republican movements, which displaced one load of evils only to make 
way for another. ‘The South American states had no sooner shaken off the 
yoke of Spain, and effectually established forms of government of their 
own choosing, than dissentions amongst themselves introduced fresh cala- 
mities, and exposed them to the intrigues of domestic factions, and the dan- 
gerous ambition of despots, forced up to the surface in the convulsion of 
the masses. The want of a clear knowledge of their own interests, and, 
above all, the want of unity in the prosecution of national objects, rendered 
them incapable of reaping the rewards of their successful struggle against 
foreign domination. Hence in Paraguay the junta, consisting of three mem- 
bers, in whom the government of the state was vested, was early broken up 
by the deep and crafty plots of Francia, who, working upon the ignorance 
and fears of the people, effectually crushed his rivals in power, one by one, 
and finally secured in hisown person the absolute control of the whole country. 
This was, perhaps, no very great feat, if we take into consideration the 
, simplicity and timid character of the people; but the arts by which 
‘rancia consolidated his power, erecting a tyranny, complete, condensed, 
and permanent, upon the ruins of the republic, show him to have been a man 
of strong resolves and sleepless vigilance. ‘The narrative of the Messrs. 
Robertson carries us no farther in the life of Francia than to the date of his 
“election” — for such it literally was — to the dictatorship. The sangul- 
nary sequel remains yet to be related; and as the authors promise a continua- 
tion of the strange tale, should the present publication be favourably 
received, we may anticipate at their hands a faithful and full detail of this 
very curious chapter in modern history. The sketch of the progress of the 
Dictator to the period of his assumption of the supreme power is almost like 
a piece of magic. We witness his gradual rise, his tortuous and sagacious 
policy, his cunning demeanour towards his inferiors, and his insolent cat- 
riage to his equals, with something of the interest with which we watch the 
fortunes of a designing hypocrite idealised in the action of a tragic drama. 
If the sphere in which Francia moved had been larger, if the materi 
upon which he worked had been less pliant and abject, and if the negocia- 
tions he conducted had embraced more important results, he might have 
filled a loftier place in the annals of pure despotism ; but it is very doubt- 
ful whether his mind was of sufficient capacity to grasp any bolder objects 
than those which were presented by the crisis in which he flourish 
Under any circumstances such a man must have taken a prominent position 
—for he was by nature overbearing, factious, and full of turbulent passions > 
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but had the community around him been informed by a clearer sense of 
their own interests, it is in the last degree unlikely that he could have lon 
maintained a supremacy in their councils. Even as it was, he preserved his 
ascendancy by acting on the fears of the multitude. He adopted a strict 
system of surveillance ; his spies penetrated into the bosom of domestic 
life; and every shadow of doubt and jealousy that crossed his mind, was 
instantly followed up by executions, imprisonment, or exile. And this 
system was carried on at a time when Paraguay, freed from the yoke of 
Spain, professed to be governed by republican institutions. ‘The fact was, 
that the will of one man enslaved the people through the very machinery 
which affected the forms and the tone of liberty. How such results were 
accomplished is easy of solution. Francia was indifferent to the means b 
which he attained his ends. He was always ready to sacrifice human life, 
justice, law, every thing to accomplish his purposes. Conscience never in- 
terrupted his progress: he was obdurate, callous, and unsympathising. 
From the very outset of his career he stood apart from his fellow men, and 
used them only as the instruments of his will. It appears that he was 
originally designed for the church; but, discovering an early distaste for theo- 
logy, he turned to jurisprudence, and, taking the degree of doctor in the 
faculty of the law, soon distinguished himself as an able and zealous advo- 
cate at the bar, ‘The most repulsive inflexibility marked him from the be- 
ginning. He rarely mixed with society, was haughty and severe in his 
manner, grasping and relentless, never married, for he was inaccessible to 
the common affections of our nature, and was never known to forgive the 
slightest injury. While he was yet young, he quarrelled with his father ; 
they never met or interchanged words again. When the old man was on 
his deathbed he solicited an interview with his son, which was refused. In 
vain did mutual friends implore him to see his expiring parent; he suffered 
him to die in a state of delirium produced by his savage cruelty. Such a 
man as this — of whose heartless atrocities a multitude of, instances might 
be cited — was cast in the fitting mould for a dictator. He gained his 
power by treachery, and he kept it by plunging the whole popilation into 
incessant terrors. At first he was only secretary to the junta; but he con- 
trived to dispossess his compatriots of the government, and to get it placed 
in the hands of two consuls, having himself named as first consul, and an 
incapable person, over whom he exercised active control, as second. When 
the period of the consulate expired in 1814, his next step was to summon. 
an extraordinary parliament. He called the preposterous number of one 
thousand persons together, poor wretches from the provinces, one half of 
whom could neither read nor write, and who were glad to agree to any pro- 
posal that would speedily release them from such an expensive and onerous 
duty. His plans were laid with such activity and address, that when a crea- 
ture of his own proposed that Dr. Francia should be appointed dictator, the 
demand was at once acceded to; and thus, with the apparent sanction of 
the patria, Paraguay was literally voted into his hands. ‘The disastrous and 
withering influence of his policy will form the subject of Messrs. Robert- 
son’s continuation of their narrative, to which we look forward with no 
slight curiosity. ‘The contents of the present volumes are, in the mean time, 
of sufficient interest to draw general attention to a country which is very 
little known, and which, as the head-quarters of the Jesuits, presents some 
very peculiar features for consideration. ‘The account of the establishments 
of n Jesuits is well drawn up, and forms a remarkable episode in the 
Work. 

~~ Next in. novelty amongst our books of travels, comes a publication on 
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New Zealand, by Mr. Polack, a gentleman who was engaged, since 183] 
in that infant settlement, upon commercial speculations. Connected with 
New Zealand, there are two subjects of considerable importance to the 
interests of civilisation: the extirpation of cannibalism, and the establish. 
ment of a British colony under the guarantee and protection of the govern- 
ment. Some difference of opinion has hitherto existed as to the fact, whe- 
ther cannibalism is really practised by the New Zealanders. People are 
unwilling to believe upon mere circumstantial evidence in the actual perpe- 
tration of so revolting an atrocity. But out of this very goodness and re- 
luctance to credit such inhuman practice, a sort of tacit license is extended to 
its commission. Mr. Polack places the fact beyond all doubt. He certainly 
did not witness one of these appalling feasts, but he saw enough to Satisly 
him of their prevalence whenever feuds or accidents threw opportunities in 
the way of the New Zealander. ‘This, then, is one ground calling aloud for 
the interference of the authorities. Mr. Busby, the British resident, it 
appears does not possess sufficient power to control, or influence the natives, 
and has even been exposed occasionally to acts of personal violence. His 
office is a mere mockery: with the best intentions he can effect nothing. 
The missionaries are equally powerless for permanent good. They do not 
set about their labours in a spirit likely to humanize the population, and all 
they have as yet accomplished is the purchase or assumption of land. But 
it requires more energetic and extensive efforts than they are capable of 
making, to complete the desired civilisation of the colony ; and this involves 
the second subject to which we have drawn attention. A bill was introduced 
into parliament a few months ago, by which it was proposed to empower a 
commission to plant colonies in New Zealand; but a suspicion that it was 
too favourable to particular private interests ultimately led to its rejection. 
There can, however, be very little doubt as to the necessity of carrying out 
some such measure upon a broad basis, and redeeming, by commercial and 
agricultural enterprise, a country which presents such encouraging prospects 
for the investment-of capital. ‘The sum of Mr. Polack’s observations amounts 
to this, that the social condition of the population is deplorable, and that the 
natural resources and eligibility of the soil and climate cannot be too highly 
estimated. ‘There is no difficulty in the way of obtaining land. The 
establishment.of a court, armed with judicial authority to decide on the fair 
value of purchases, and to confer validity on the title, would easily satisfy 
the demands of the native chiefs, who, even under present circumstances, 
treat frankly with the whites. Mr. Polack’s work is not remarkable, either 
for the quality of the style, which is frequently extravagant, or the quantity 
of new matter it contains. But it is one evidence, amongst many, of the 
state of New Zealand, and of the advantages that would accrue from con- 
verting it atonce into a British colony. 
Mr. Gutzlaff, the missionary, who has been many years resident in China, 
and who is known as the author of “Outlines of Chinese History,” has recently 
published a work, with the expressive title of “« China Opened.” This opening 
of China, or clearing up of the great mystery, consists of a vast collection of 
matters of fact, historical, statistical, and domestic: but.the value of the 
collection is considerably diminished by the want of order in its arrangement. 
Mr. ‘Gutzlaff is deficient both in clearness and judgment ; he does not always 
appreciate the comparative importance of his matter, and frequently suffers 
his pages to be flooded with insignificant details that ought to have been con 
densed, while, on the other hand, he is occasionally abrupt where the interest 
of the subject demands explanation and expansion. The incoherent way 1? 
which descriptions of the customs of the Chinese are mixed up with fragments 
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of their history, and a multitude of heterogeneous statements are thrown 

er, show that the zeal of the compiler stands greatly in need of rigorous 
censorship to render it an efficient instrument of instruction. The work is 
full of miscellaneous particulars, that exhibit unequivocal proofs of diligence ; 
to future writers upon China it presents a store of exceedingly useful mate- 
rials in the raw state, but the general reader can hardly be expected to sift 
them for his own use. 

We have lately transplanted from America three or four works that bear 
favourable testimony to the improving spirit of transatlantic literature. If 
the growth of taste be slow in the United States, it seems at all events to 
take hopeful and profitable directions. “ Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petreea, and the Holy Land, by George Stephens,” after running through 
six editions in New York, has been reprintedin London. ‘The predominant 
characteristic of this publication is the fidelity of its descriptions. Mr. 
Stephens traverses ground which has already been rendered familiar by 
former writers, with the exception of his track through Idumea, which was 
hitherto carefully avoided even by the most adventurous explorers of the 
Scripture-land, from an undisguised apprehension of trusting themselves in 
those “ antres vast and deserts idle” amongst the Arabs. But our traveller’s 
experience in that gloomy, but not inhospitable region, goes a great way 
towards dissipating the terrors with which it used to be regarded. He did 
not encounter a single serious peril on the way, and succeeded in penetrating 
to Hebron, and making the usual détour through the monumental scenes of 
the Holy Land, with as much safety as if his journey had lain through the 
pleasant vallies and cultivated fields of moder: Europe. This narrative owes 
little to the fancy of the writer: it is a plain diary of observations, true to 
the kind of life and scenery it delineates, and wholly free from the embellish- 
ments of romance, or the exaggerations of enthusiasm. 

A work called “ ‘The American in Paris” is another contribution from 
the United States. The writer seems to have employed himself, durin 
a few weeks’ residence in the French capital, in taking notes of every trifling 
occurrence that struck him as being essentially different from the usages of 
his own country; hence his volumes are filled with a variety of slight details 
which are strange to us only in their effect upon the author. A gentleman 
who occupies his evenings in noting down first impressions in such a place 
as Paris, cannot be expected to tell the world much that it did not know 
before; and it is not, therefore, very surprising that these volumes should 
really contain little more than a bundle of commonplaces. The American’s 
views of Parisian society are singularly erroneous, for he decided upon the 
first contact, and never took the trouble to test or revise his opinions by 
subsequent and more familiar observation. Many of his trifling statements 
of mere street-sights and out-of-door life are equally at fault: and the whole 
work seems to have been got up so hastily, that, notwithstanding its vivacity, 
and the original individuality which is vividly impressed upon it, one can 
hardly help regretting that a traveller, who was so prompt in keeping a 
reckoning of his course, had not been a little more accurate in his calculation. 

A second series of “ The Clockmaker, or the Sayings and Doings of 
Samuel Slick of Slickville,” is another importation, but of a very different 
order. The author of this book is the most acute sketcher of American 
peculiarities that has ever ventured in print to hold the mirror up to his 
countrymen. It is not to be concealed that he regards England with an 
unfriendly, and perhaps jealous, spirit; but his prejudices seem to have 
abated in the interval that elapsed between the publication of the first and 
seeond series of his work — possibly because we reprinted the book, and 
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praised it in the journals.. The general reasonableness of his‘ opinions, and 
the integrity of mind which is visible throughout the rambling and humorous 
revelations of Mr. Slick, afford a certain assurance, however, that as the 
sphere of the author’s observation becomes enlarged, his misgivings about 
England will gradually yield to more just and philosophical views, Mr. 
Samuel Slick, as some of our readers are aware, is an itinerant clockmaker, 
who, traversing at different seasons the various states that compose the 
Union, is well acquainted with the internal machinery of the local govern- 
ments, with the great national questions that fret and agitate Congress, and 
with the political sentiments of almost all classes of his countrymen. The 
individual thus universally informed upon the affairs of America is also 
described as a fellow of remarkable shrewdness, a crafty dealer with the 
world, and a thorough Yankee in language, modes of thinking, manners, 
and appearance. An English gentleman, travelling through the States, falls 
in with Mr. Slick, and avails himself of his companionship for the sake of 
obtaining through his graphic conversation a close insight into the constitu- 
tion, social and political, of the country. Such is the machinery by which 
the author spins his dissertations upon men and things; and whether we 
consider them as political and domestic pictures, or as free transcripts of 
the mere eccentricities of the genuine Yankee, they are equally admirable, 
characteristic, and new. ‘The remarks of Mr. Slick, delivered in a dialect 
full of the most grotesque figures of speech, exhibit not only an intimate 
knowledge of America, but a sagacity which gives point and value to his 
communications. His judgment is at least as sound as his humour is irre- 
sistible, and the union of both confers a species of interest upon the work 
which takes it quite out of the ordinary track of masked satires and political 
caricatures. ‘The ridicule that lies in ambush through its pages is always 
made to answer some practical purpose, and even those who may be at a loss 
to discover its precise aim cannot fail to be entertained by its broad and 
ludicrous mirth. 

Belonging to the department of historical romance, the next American 
republication, entitled ‘ Letters from Palmyra,” exhibits considerable 
ability, and is strongly tinged with the spirit of the classical scenes through 
which it conducts its personages. This work appeared originally, we believe, 
in a periodical, and owes its production in this country to some compli- 
mentary notice taken of it by Miss Martineau. The time of the story 1s 
that of Zenobia, and the fall of her glorious empire ; and the form 1s epis- 
tolary, by which greater simplicity and familiarity are attained in the relation 
of the incidents. There are no striking passages —no fine bursts of deserip- 
tion — no eloquent and stirring apostrophes in this romance. It is written 
with remarkable ease and homeliness : the pictures of the magnificent city 
of the desert, of the pomp of Zenobia’s almost fabulous life, of the Roman 
legions, the war, and the conquest, have nothing in them of the enthusiasm 
of a modern tracing the characters of the Past. For this reason, in part, they 
seem to realise the more truly that which they profess to be — letters from 
one who belonged to the era he depicts, who was mixed up in its conflicts, 
and who, therefore, could hardly be supposed to describe what he witnessed 
in the language of surprise, or with the ardour of a mere spectator cart! 
suddenly into the presence of unaccustomed splendours. The absence 0 
dramatic events also spreads an atmosphere of vraisemblance over the whole, 
which, if it disappoint our expectations in some respects, gradually makes 
a deeper impression upon the imagination than fictions of a more skilful an 
elaborate class. ‘The supposed author of the letters is a Roman who visits 
Palmyra for the purpose of soliciting the intercession of Zenobia with the 
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-yuler of Persia, who holds his brother in bondage. During his stay in the 
city the differences break out with Rome that ultimately lead to the inva- 
sion; he is present during the siege, and in the end accompanies the captive 
queen to the imperial capital, whither she is brought to grace the triumph 
of the conqueror. Blended with these main circumstances are some minor 
incidents, and a few historical characters — Aurelian, Longinus, and others 
—treated all in the same spirit, not powerfully, but with a patient earnest- 
ness which, by repeated touches, fills the canvas with life. ‘The romance is 
not likely to be popular in the ordinary acceptation, because it lacks the 
ordinary attributes that strike and fix attention in such productions; but it 
will enlarge its circles of readers slowly, and ultimately establish a deserved 
reputation. 

Passing from these American interpolations to our own works of fiction, we 
find but a meagre presentation of novelties. Mrs. Trollope has favoured the 
world with a production which she calls “ A Romance of Vienna,” but which, 
considered as a picture of Austrian life and characteristics, might, with as 
much propriety, be designated “ A Romance of Cincinnati ;” a place which 
Mrs. Trollope could, illustrate, both in its romance and its reality, with much 
better effect. ‘The plot of this romance is not only improbable, but immo- 
ral. The characters are displayed in the broadest lights: the coarse texture 
of the style, and the broad indelicacy of the design are unfeminine and 
offensive. ‘The want of refinement in Mrs. Trollope’s views of society — 
her ribald and mocking humours — and the virulent prejudices which glare 
through her pages, utterly spoil any passing enjoyment that might possibly 
be derived from the progress of the narrative, which, even were it purified 
of all its objectionable passages, is not recommended by skill in the inven- 
tion, or power in detail. 

In “ The Woman of the World” we have a bold, able, and brilliant view of 
fashionable society. ‘The likeness is faithful in the main, although it is 
sometimes overdone and extravagant. ‘The heroine coquets with the most 
finished art, calculates her distance to a nicety, and plays off her graces with 
such consummate strategic skill, that the victory is always within her reach. 
After a multitude of adventures, not very creditable to her reputation, this 
accomplished, but very unprincipled gentlewoman terminates her career 
under the splendour of a coronet, silences the voice of scandal by the sur- 
passing magnificence of her routes, and thus illustrates the social triumphs and 
ultimate advantages of a life of intrigue. It is not in the plot of such a work 
that its charm resides, but in its portraits, its dialogues, its in-door scenes of 
fashionable levity, its eternal clatter of rapid and lively scenes, its dash, 
frivolity, and bustle. All these qualities are exhibited with perfection in 
“The Woman of the World.” 

“ The Glanville Family” belongs to the same order, but it has a wider 
intermixture of characters and grades. Preserving many of the peculiar 
features of high life — the high life of books — this novel introduces us 
to a few striking contrasts a step or two lower down in society. ‘These 
are the parvenus of the work, the vulgar aristocracy of money, released 
from the city, and fluttering in gaudy uneasiness in the West End. 
There are one or two family groups in the story very cleverly painted, 
perhaps a little too sarcastically, but nevertheless, with great spirit and 
fidelity. It is impossible to read the novel and not to carry away some 
vivid recollections of a few of the figures that float through its fluctuating 
scenes ; a proof, not only of the skill with which some parts of it are written, 
but of the fact, that it has touched certain chords of our experience by 
which we may be said at once to identify its truth. 
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not destitute of power in the delineation of national character, 
new Irish novel, called “The Wife Hunter,” to which the autho 
exhibiting his versatility, has added a very indifferent Scotch story—* Flora 
Douglas.” The Scotch story would have been best left out altogether ; hard 
artificial, and improbable, its progress is deficient in interest, and its termi. 
nation is unsatisfactory both as to the moral and the dramatic justice. The 
writer is evidently more familiar with Irish life, which he describes here and 
there with considerable humour and effect. His most striking scenes, how- 
ever, bring before us particular features of society which have been already 
so exquisitely delineated by Miss Edgeworth and Lady Morgan, that it 
would be difficult to reproduce them without seeming to copy those great 
originals. ‘The want of progressive and sustained character is a palpable 
dices in the work, which, on the whole, indicates a capacity to seize and 
sketch single illustrations of Irish experience — the lazy household, the 
hustings, the patron'— rather than to create a complete fiction, truthful and 
consistent throughout. 

Miss Martineau has published a volume upon morals and manners, the 
object of which is to reduce to something like a code of instructions the 
requisites of the traveller, and the social, moral, and political phenomena to 
which his attention ought to be directed. The design of the book is, per- 
haps, best explained by its title, “ How to Observe.” It professes literally to 
teach the art of observation. Whatever labours Miss Martineau applies 
herself to, she cannot fail to inspire with interest; and her readers must 
always gain something from the reflections of a mind stored with practical 
knowledge, and tempered by a dispassionate judgment. Thus, even from a 
design which is hopeless in its nature, and out of which it is utterly impos- 
sible to accomplish the final benefit she proposes, her fertile powers extort a 
multitude of important truths and useful suggestions. ‘The plan upon which 
the volume proceeds is obviously a fallacy. It assumes the possibility of 
instructing men, not only upon the things they ought to observe in the ma- 
chinery of social institutions, but upon how they are to observe them; and 
it shows, at the same time, that the requisites for observation are quite in- 
communicable in this way. The volume is addressed to the class who are 
deficient in these requisites, and to whom it cannot be of any service ; while 
those who possess them are independent of its help. Clear-sighted discern- 
ment — an unprejudiced mind — an acquaintance with art, with policy, with 
forms of government, and social economy — intellectual faculties, highly 
educated, vigilant, and self-possessed — these are some of the requisites of 
the traveller and observer. Miss Martineau regards these as being indis- 
pensable in the first instance: but how are they to be conferred upon the 
inquirer? Must he not attain them by a long course of discipline and 
study ? An attempt to fashion a man for tasks such as Miss Martineau lays 
down is vain; but being fashioned by a different and more Jaborious pro- 
cess, then he is in condition to shape the tasks for which his faculties are 
already prepared. Yet the volume contains several brief dissertations upon 
questions intimately connected with the happiness and welfare of mankind, 
which will be perused with pleasure and advantage. It is incidentally in- 


structive and philosophical, and fails only in its ultimate object to realize 
the views of the writer. 
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THE THEATRES. 


Tue interval that has elapsed since the termination of the season at the 
Winter Houses has afforded a favourable opportunity for taking into con- 
sideration the systems that were severally pursued in their management, 
for instituting an unprejudiced comparison of those systems, and exhibiting 
a view of their results for the government of the future. 

Both houses failed, and the causes of their failure must be evidently very 
different, since no two things could be more different than the principles 
on which they were severally conducted. The experiment of restoring the 
legitimate drama was fairly tried at Covent Garden, and did not yield 
a remunerating profit. The arts of spectacle and puffing were persisted in 
at Drury Lane, and the issue was still less encouraging. After some months 
of anxious devotion to the interests of the theatre, of considerable outlay 
upon costly revivals, and a consistent perseverance in the attempt to intro- 
duce a variety of important reforms both before and behind the curtain, 
Mr. Macready, finding himself a loser in the end, was induced to continue 
in the management only by being guaranteed against future losses. Mr. 
Bunn, on the other hand, apparently despairing of success, relinquished the 
management into the hands of the committee, but subsequently received 
the trust back again, on, we presume, more tempting conditions. Let us 
look, for a moment, at what was done at these houses during the past season. 

Upon undertaking the management of Covent Garden, Mr. Macready 
declared his intention of excluding from the play bills and announcements 
of the theatre, all those exaggerated statements which of late years gave 
such a vulgar and clap-trap character to our dramatic exhibitions. He faith- 
fully performed his pledge, and suffered the entertainments to rely for success 
upon their intrinsic quality and interest alone. The free list was purified, 
and a certain class of persons who formerly disgraced the lobbies and saloons 
were deprived of a privilege which Sheridan, Harris, and Elliston, included 
amongst the attractions of the theatre. ‘The best talent that could be pro- 
cured was engaged, and, instead of large nominal salaries, Mr. Macready 
adopted the wiser and more honourable policy of laying down a moderate 
scale, which he discharged in full. In the distribution of parts, the ability 
of individual performers was, on the whole, carefully consulted; the skill of 
the company was drawn out with the best effect; the performances were re- 
markable for accuracy, order, and propriety ; and the scenic accessories dis- 
played a severity of taste which cannot be too highly applauded, and which will 
long linger amongst the most gratifying stage recollections of the play-goers 
ofour day. The revivals of King Lear, Coriolanus, and Macbeth, were 
distinguished by a chaste magnificence and historical correctness which 
could have been attained only by the studious application of a cultivated 
judgment, sustained in its labours by a liberal expenditure. Nor was living 
genius overlooked in the attention which was dedicated to these grateful 
restorations. The Amilie of Mr. Rooke, in the operatic department, 
the Lady of Lyons, and Woman’s Wit, in the dramatic, are satisfactory 
vouchers not only of the desire of the manager to avail himself of the highest 
talent, but of the sympathy which the most distinguished authors felt in his 
exertions. 

At Drury Lane, the old system was continued with all its corruptions. 

hat was wanted in cash was made up in orders. ‘The saloon was crowded | 
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to excess, and turbulent audiences filled the benches, while the pining trea- 
sury still exhibited a nightly deficiency. The noisy operas of Messrs 
Benedict and Balfe exposed the languishing resources of the establishment - 
and, for a brief interval, Mr. Kean was floated upon a transient popularity 
which neither the eloquence of the play-bills, nor the sinister eulogies of 
the press could endue with permanency. ‘The plays in which that gentle- 
man appeared presented but the one solitary attraction of his name. The 
rest of the performers were out of place, and utterly inadequate to the re- 
presentation of the characters they were called upon to sustain. Never 
were tragedies or comedies so completely mangled upon the stage. The 
most inexcusable carelessness was betrayed throughout the whole of the 
scenic arrangements, and in all those auxiliary departments which contri- 
bute so largely, when they are judiciously cultivated, to the production of 
general effects. ‘The dressing of the stage was in the last degree tasteless, 
meagre, and inappropriate; and the spirit of the very few legitimate pieces 
that were played during the season was extinguished by the Want of har- 
mony and power in the acting. 

It is not very difficult to discern, therefore, why Drury Lane failed — 
the causes lie upon the surface ; but at Covent Garden they are less appa- 
rent. Mr. Macready’s reforms were not sufficiently understood at first by 
the public. Accustomed to a certain tone of pretence, to flourishes and 
assumptions, it required some experience of the real value of performance 
without profession to habituate the play-goer to the necessity of thinking 
and judging for himself. ‘The new system was not calculated to allure the 
curiosity, to dazzle and surprise, but rather to diffuse gradually a more 
refined taste: the first season was, consequently, a season of struggle. 
There were old prejudices to be vanquished, as well as new hopes to be in- 
spired ; and, above all, public confidence was to be gained by the sterling 
character of the representations, which time alone could confirm and esta- 
blish. Now, however, these changes are better appreciated; and there can- 
not be much reason to doubt, that commensurate success will hereafter 
reward the continued efforts of the management. But it must, at the same 
time, be observed, that so long as the stage is deficient in professional talent 
of the highest kind, and merely exhibits a respectable mediocrity in the 
production of the more elaborate class of dramas, there is not much chance 
of renewing that popular enthusiasm for theatricals, which declined so 
rapidly after the retirement of Miss O’Neill and Kean. The same love of 
the drama, no doubt, still exists, but that love wants an object. The play 
itself is not enough; we look for truth, and beauty, and passion in its repre- 
sentation; the body must be animated by a soul, or its charms are cold and 
lifeless. This grand deficiency is felt chiefly in the heroines of Tragedy, 
and in those gay and accomplished characters that impart to Comedy its 
most racy and exquisite traits. At this moment the English stage-does not 
possess a single actress who is capable of playing, as they ought to be played, 
such parts as Queen Katherine, Portia, Juliet, Hermione; and we look in 
vain for a representative of the Lady Townleys, the Lady Teazles, the 
Mrs. Sullens, and the countless light and mirthful creations that are lite- 
rally banished from the theatre by the dearth of ability. Where are our 
Mercutios, our Petruchios, our Mirabels, our Charles Surfaces? Can it be 
reasonably expected that the same interest should be manifested in theatr!- 
cals, while such glaring vacancies exist, as when the stage was graced by 
Mrs. Siddons and Miss O’Neill, Mrs. Jordan, Elliston, and Lewis ? We 
are afraid that to this cause, more than to any other, must be ultimately 
traced the decline of the acted drama—a decline which cannot be arrested by 
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any other means than the most skilful combination and disposition of the best 
available materials. ‘This onerous task seems, by common assent, to be 
confided to Mr. Macready. It could not be entrusted to better hands: 
and if he, with the support which he is sure to receive, should fail in the 
attempt to revive the drooping fortunes of the stage, we must patiently wait 
for some organic revolution in its affairs to accomplish results which, 
under present circumstances, would seem to be almost hopeless. 

During the recess that has intervened since we last noticed the theatres, 
the only houses that have presented any novelties worthy of record, are the 
English Opera House and the Haymarket. In order to render our chronicle 
of stage affairs continuous, we will succinctly touch upon the principal 
features of interest that have arisen in the interval, although the attraction 
of one of them at least has already expired. 

At the English Opera House — where every description of performances 
are exhibited except English operas —an actor recently appeared whose 
name, at least, was enough to startle the public — Mr. William Shakspeare. 
This gentleman announced himself as a nephew, by descent, of the illus- 
trious poet. Whether he was or not was a matter of very little importance, 
and it is scarcely worth while to question the correctness of the assertion. 
We certainly do not possess any record of the Shakspeare family that would 
lead to a confirmation of such a relationship; we know that the last lineal 
descendant of Shakspeare, his grand-daughter, died in 1670, and that with 
her the poet’s family became extinct. Shakspeare may have had nephews, 
but they have slipped out of the genealogical table, and were never heard 
of until the announcement of this gentleman, who assures us that in his 
native country Shakspeares are ‘as plenty as blackberries.” ‘To enhance 
the curiosity, it was stated that the new actor bore an extraordinary resem- 
blance to the dramatist, that he was a dramatist himself, and that he would 
appear in a piece of his own composition, founded upon the personal history 
of the poet, in which he would act the principal part. This was, no doubt, a 
very taking combination of cireumstances:— William Shakspeare personating 
William Shakspeare, in a drama by William Shakspeare. ‘There was nothing 
wanted to complete the illusion, but enough of credulity on the part of the 
audience to enable them to believe that it was the William Shakspeare come to 
lifeagain. And,to follow out a train of not improbable occurrences, suppose 
afew more Shakspeares, tempted by this gentleman’s example, were to come 
forward in the same way, might we not expect some such competition at the 
theatres as we have amongst the booths at the fairs : as, “ Here is to be seen 
the original William Shakspeare. N.B.— No connection with the William 
Shakspeare next door!” We should not be surprised to find Anne Hath- 
away added to the attractions by and by. 

Now we do not object to this new actor, that his name happens to be 
Shakspeare; but we object to the use he made of that accident. If his 
object were simply to appear as an actor, why not appear in the usual way ? 

hy come out as the representative of the poet, in a piece written expressly 
for that purpose? He must have estimated the taste and good sense of the 
London public at a very low rate if he supposed that this sort of clap-trap 
could make an impression upon the town. But the signal failure of the 
speculation soon exposed its transparent absurdity. 

The dramatic trifle, called “'The Queen’s Command,” in which Mr. 
Shakspeare appeared, consisted of four detached scenes. The incidents they 
presented were partly fictitious, and partly exaggerations of very slight 
matters of fact. The old story of Sir Thomas Lucy and the deer-stealing was 
brought in, although every body knows that there is not a shadow of found- 
ation for it; and the poet was made to fall in love with a Jady of rank, and 
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to exhibit the antics of a desperate passion, at a time when he was a married 
man, and the father of three children. The old bon mot about Burbage 
and Richard III. was transferred to a finikin courtier, and spoiled in the 
telling ; and Shakspeare was cited to defend his plays before Queen Eliz- 
abeth, a circumstance that never took place, and indeed that never could 
have taken place, in the way this skeleton dramatist developed it. The on] 
instance of a citation of that kind upon record occurred in the reign of King 
James, when the actors were summoned before the council for introducine 
licentious interpolations into a play of Ben Jonson’s, an offence against mo- 
rality, to which, after many equivocations, they at last pleaded guilty. The 
defence of Shakspeare in ‘ ‘The Queen’s Command” was poor and ineffective: 
the whole piece was vapid, ranting, and superficial. In_ person, Mr. 
Shakspeare may be said to bear a sort of stage resemblance to the poet: his 
head and face remind us at once of the busts and engravings; and when he 
was first discovered leaning on a pedestal, (a preposterous artifice, for which 
there was no pretext in the situation,) the likeness was striking. As an 
actor, there is very little hope for this gentleman. His style is vulgar and 
declamatory — loud, artificial, and commonplace. In the amphitheatre he 
would be an acquisition ; but the qualities which would render him useful to 
Mr. Ducrow, obviously unfit him for the drama of nature. His youth and 
zeal, however, are in his favour, and experience may possibly correct some 
of those faults which at present bar his progress to success. We learn that, 
notwithstanding the early explosion of his pretensions at the English Opera 
House, he is engaged to appear next season at Drury Lane. If this be so, 
which is not unlikely, it may be accepted as a foretaste of the sort of 
attractions which the management is preparing for the public. 

The opening of the Haymarket season confirms, to a certain extent, the 
agreeable intelligence announced by Mr. Bartley in the closing address of 
Covent Garden, that the patronage of the public for the early English 
drama has latterly been liberal and encouraging. We must confess that 
our own observations do not justify so flattering a conclusion; but the ma- 
nagers and treasurers of the theatres must be allowed to be the best judges. 
Mr. Webster, stimulated, no doubt, by the example of Covent Garden, gave 
an early indication of his desire to follow in the same track, by the pro- 
duction of Ben Jonson’s comedy of “ Every Man in his Humour.” It would 
yield us unmixed satisfaction to be able to add that his means seconded 
his wish, and that the performance of this sterling, but peculiar play, was in 
keeping with the taste which suggested its revival. With the exception of 
the character of Kitely, which in Mr. Macready’s hands was exquisitely 
played, it would be an evasion of critical justice to say that any of the parts 
were cast with judgment. The whole comedy whirled in the most fantastic 
chaos round the principal character, which stood apart from all the rest in 
its marked and life-like individuality ; while the group of city roysterers, the 
ladies, and the humourists of the scene, prosecuted their several purposes 
each according to the whim of the moment, without harmony in the general 
colouring, interplay in the action, or such combination of effects as is essen- 
tial to mere stage unity. This dissonance was apparently the result of the 
inaptitude of the different performers for the characters they undertook, and 
want of care and toning in the rehearsals to blend the distracting elements 
into something resembling a complete whole. It would have been difficult 
to select from our old drama a single play that demands more scrupulous 
artistical attention in the getting up, than this comedy of Every Man in his 
Humour. It is emphatically a comedy of manners —a picture of modes 
and habitudes that have long since ceased to exist. The only permanent 
traits that survive the period in which the piece was written, and that will 
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be as true and as readily recognised through the mists of local and vanished 
fashions a century hence as they are now or were a century gone by, are 
the jealous misgivings, the doubts, the self-torments of Kitely. The re- 
mainder of the play — the blustering and vapouring of Bobadil, the invita- 
tion to the Old Jewry and the purlieus of Hogsden, the escapades of 
Brainworm, the oafish vanities of Master Stephen, the shadow-valour and 
love-versifying of Master Mathew, the liquorish mirth of Justice Clement, 
and the day journey into the east of old Kno’well —are representations of 
a past age, and cannot be recovered and revived to the life, except by such 
pains and skill as few of our actors are much disposed to exert, and no 
entire company can be brought to expend upon materials of this kind, ex- 
cept under the superintendence of an able management. To render the 
illusion perfect, the scenic arrangements ought to be also considered and 
accomplished with care : we should have the streets of London in the sixteenth 
century, the rude pavement, the projecting porch, the garish signs, and em- 
bellished fronts; for the preservation of the architectural character is one 
of those important points of costume upon which too much stress cannot be 
laid in dramas that belong to this class. ‘This essential particular was alto- 
gether overlooked at the Haymarket: the counting-house of Kitely might 
with as much propriety have stood for a warehouse at Calcutta, the cham- 
ber of Bobadil illustrated the original scene in nothing but its nakedness, 
and the Old Jewry would have as faithfully supplied a street in Canton, or 
a suburb at Marseilles. ‘There was nothing in the scenery to bring out the 
historical feeling of the site upon which the action is supposed to take place: 
the atmosphere of London in the reign of Elizabeth was wanting: nor was 
that the only fault, for the scenes were so incongruous in character that the 
persons of the drama seemed to be moving from one region to another to 
the whistle of the prompter. We certainly do not exact more from the ma- 
nager than is due to the genius of such dramatists as Ben Jonson, 
when we require that reproductions of this nature shall have all the advan- 
tages in the performance which the modern improvements of the theatre 
can confer upon them. We are accustomed to see an extravagant expendi- 
ture lavished upon ballets and butterfly farces; and cannot be very easily 
persuaded into an acquiescence in the dishonour which is shown to the 
noblest creations of the drama, when they are thus negligently and ineffi- 
ciently hurried upon the stage. ‘The labours of Mr. Macready last season 
are worthy of emulation in every theatre in the kingdom, where the legitimate 
drama is attempted; and if limited resources, or any other circumstances, 
prevent the comparative attainment of the requisite completeness in its per- 
formance, it would be better taste to keep clear of it altogether. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s tragedy of the Athenian Captive, originally 
destined for Covent Garden, but intercepted by an “ untoward event,” 
was produced at.the Haymarket early in the month. The previous publi- 
cation of this drama. had rendered it already familiar to the play-goer, 
whose curiosity was now excited only to the satisfaction of his anticipations 
a8 to its reception on the stage. The performance was followed throughout 
with enthusiasm; and whether the play keep the stage or not, the author 
has abundant reason to congratulate himself upon the favour with which it 
was received. 

In whatever point of view we examine the character of Thoas, the 

thenian warrior, we are afraid it must be pronounced morally defective, 
wanting in the attributes of the hero, exhibiting fine powers wasted in vain 
endeavours after glory, and failing in the vindication of its means of 5 nate 
ness. This noble Athenian is no sooner made prisoner by the Corinthians, 
than, preferring an honourable grave to ignominious slavery, he demands 
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his death at the hands of the victors, and resents the offer of life on servile 
conditions as an insult. A faint whisper, a word, not amounting ‘to the 
value of the most superficial motive, turns him from his resolve. If this 
were visibly shown to be the working of the spell of nature in him, the 
mysterious influence of a voice familiar to the experiences of childhood, and 
coming upon him with the power of magic to resuscitate his earliest af. 
fections, there might be a deep pathos and a startling truth in the sudden 
transition. But this emotion is not delineated, and unless it be supplied by 
the imagination of the spectator, the sudden melting away of his fortitude 
and his heroic determination becomes little better than an inexplicable ac- 
cession of weakness. The faltering reluctance with which he surrenders 
his armour and his sword may be excused, although it is unworthy of a 
lofty nature that had once resolved upon its course. But even here Thoas 
might yet redeem himself if he exhibited an eager desire to satisfy the doubts 
that may be presumed to agitate him concerning the queen, whose whis- 
red command has thus shaken his firmness and suspended his purpose, 
No such eagerness, however, possesses him; he sinks down without a 
struggle into slavery; and even when the queen, in furtherance of her own 
ends, seeks an interview with him, his obvious desire is to avoid her. She 
persists, and, working upon his patriotism, endeavours to excite him to 
murder the king. From this act of assassination his nature revolts with 
appropriate indignation; but in a few moments after, availing himself of the 
proffered means of escape, he swears, without a vestige of motive, without 
provocation, rage, or pretext, to slay whoever may cross his path in a par- 
ticular chamber through which he must pass on his flight. ‘The manner in 
which this oath is exacted, the emphatic description of the chamber, and the 
hurried and energetic tone of the queen, clearly show that it is the king’s 
chamber; but Thoas cannot detect the obvious truth, and binds himself to 
the performance of an iniquitous and superfluous necessity, weaves his own 
fate with ignoble hands, and hastens to the consummation of a crime which, 
were he really the Athenian he is drawn, and which it is desirable to the 
ends of the drama he should be, he could not by any arts be tempted to 
commit. From this moment the pride of his character drops from him, the 
heroic panoply vanishes, and he stands, like a branded culprit, forsaken by 
his own approval, despised, helpless, and denuded of all claims even to our 
compassion. Had he, after this, failed to accomplish the guilt to which he 
— himself, it would be impossible to redeem him. But he stabs the 
ing with the ruthlessness of a felon, repents like a wilful and irresolute 
coward, and kills himself by way of atonement, without drawing back a ray 
of the sympathy which his waywardness, his irresolution, and his revolting 
cruelty had forfeited. Such is the character of Thoas; and it is the highest 
praise we can bestow upon the acting of Mr. Macready that he softened 
it down into some resemblance of a descendant of Theseus. 
The queen alone is inflexible and faithful to herself. ‘The portrait of this 
new Semiramis is depicted with great power ; and from the first scene to,the 
last fascinates the attention by the sublimity of her daring and sleepless venge 
ance. Herapostrophes totheglory of her country, and to her shadowy lineage 
are conceived in the loftiest vein of poetry, and, indeed, constitute e finest 
passages in the tragedy. Mrs. Warner exceeded all her former efforts in the 
delineation of this character, into the depths of which she seems to have cast 
her spirit until she had entirely possessed herself of all its dark and horrible 
passions. ‘The fierce agonies—the turbulent emotions —and. nurtured 
projects of revenge, upon which she had fed for years, had ample scope im 
the grandeur of Mrs. Warner’s conception of the part, which, except 
her scenes with Thoas wanted to be a little subdued in the expression here 
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and.there, left nothing to be desired. In the present state of the theatres, 
looking around upon the capabilities of those performers who are’ most dis- 
tinguished in the elevated walks of the drama, this performance may, with- 
out much hazard, be described as one of the most successful and triumphant 
ieces of acting on the stage. 

_ With the exception of the character of the king, a slight but effective 
part, which was skilfully impersonated by Mr. Waldron, the remainder of 
the play was not strikingly filled. ‘The youthful Hyllus of Mr. E. Glover, 
the sententious priest of Mr. Perkins, and the gentle Creusa of Miss Taylor, 
leave no individual impressions behind. In the adaptation of the drama to 
the stage, some injudicious curtailments have been made in the last act, 
which help not merely to abbreviate the action injuriously, but to hurt the 
rising interest of the catastrophe. The return of Thoas at the head of his 
troops to Corinth, flushed with victory, and forgetting his guilt in the heat 
and exultation of the hour, ought to have been retained. The very force of 
the contrast with the scenes that follow, would help to heighten the pathos 
of the issue, and give a deeper tone of earnestness to the final expiation. 





PERFORMANCES OF THE YOUNG ORGANIST, MISS 
STIRLING. 


BACH’S PRACTICAL ORGAN SCHOOL. 


To trace the progress of a young musician who, from being unknown, plays 
for and obtains a high reputation, is as gratifying as the event itself is sin- 
gular. Since the year 1837 all the principal journals have noticed with 
unanimous praise the performances of Miss Stirling; but none have full 
stated the grounds upon which that young artist is withdrawn from the 
crowd of the obscure to engage the attention of the musical public. Female 
talent in many departments of instrumental execution is not uncommon. 
Berlin and Paris have known women eminent organists; Vienna, and Mo- 
zart among its inhabitants, not long ago acknowledged the expressive talent 
of Madame Strinasachi on the violin. Had Malibran chosen another instru- 
ment instead of the voice, every thing was in her power. If Miss Stirling had 
followed a beaten track, and merely played what others play, there would 
be no reason for challenging particular observation towards her ; but when 
we broadly and boldly affirm, that the first native of this country who has 
penetrated into the arcana of Bach with the ability to produce his most 
elaborate compositions, piece after piece, is a young girl under twenty, it 
isa fact not to be forgotten in an indolent emotion of surprise, but which 
concerns the future records of the progress of the English in music. 

To no other native artist within our recollection has it occurred to give 
an organ performance unrelieved either by singers or by pieces played as 
duets; still less has any one manifested either the courage or the ability to 
grapple with an entire selection of the works of Sebastian Bach. This, then, 
is Miss Stirling’s position: —hardly emerged from the years of childhood, 
she has travelled through and mastered the whole round of the most difficult 
and scientific of known productions for the organ, and has at her command a 
great many compositions that in the present condition of English art 
cannot be heard but when she plays them. 

New and surprising effects exhibited upon any instrument provoke a +94 
natural curiosity to know something of the theory of the execution whic 
Produces them. In Bach's organ music, for example, they who have been 


aecustomed to fingers alone as the agents of performance are amazed at the 
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stately and independent march of the bass, which wanders at will in parts 
so remote from the hands as to render it scarcely credible that what is heard 
is the production of one performer only. But a control over distances, and 
an increase of parts, are not the only advantages derived from the pedals, 
In instruments of modern construction they communicate with a separate 
organ, and command a far grander and more powerful bass than would be 
racticable by hands. It may easily be perceived, therefore, how an art 
which confers on one skilful player absolute power over an instrument 
whose varieties extend from the most delicate reed or solo stop to the most 
gigantic voice of an orchestra must be coveted by musicians. The organ, 
according to Sebastian Bach, has been well, though unconsciously, described 
in some lines of the * Antient Mariner.” 
“ And now ’twas like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute ; 
And now it is an angel’s song, 
That makes the heavens be mute,” 


To exhibit all the glorious varieties of this enchanted palace of sound is 
not, however, every one’s business. For this it is necessary to perform fresh 
pieces in long succession, and to exercise qualities that rarely exist in com- 
bination. But we may safely say that whoever accomplishes such an under- 
taking, —as, if at all, be must by the force of an analytical mind, a steady 
foresight, and a high degree of courage and self-confidence, — is entitled to 
be considered the pupil of his own enthusiastie and happy nature. For as 
Bach’s organ music is a legacy to the world of pure delight, and has never 
been associated either in its production or performance with the ordinary 
motives to artistical distinction, vanity, or interest, —so the true secret of its 
execution is only discovered at long intervals, and in rare instances, by 
those who bring to their task a simplicity of mind and faith in the musie 
kindred to that of its author. And most fitting it is that such monuments 
of a great man’s devotion to his art should be unprofaned by the hands of 
the vulgar, and kept in a manner sacred. To see them running the gauntlet 
of shallow and frivolous pretension, serving its base ends, or permitted to 
gratify “an ursine appetite, that lives by sucking the paws of its own 
vanity,” would, indeed, degrade our high ideal. ‘Therefore, should we be 
told that this or that person was an indifferent player, because deficient in 
certain moral qualities or a peculiar combination of heart and head, we 
could easily and implicitly believe it. 

But to return to our considerations of the principles and mechanism of 
Bach’s organ compositions. What the illustrious Saxon wrote in this style 
he in an especial manner wrote for artists—not for those who merely touch 
the instrument. Well he knew that however sweet and appealing is the 
tone of the organ in itself— however majestic its chords heard in a building 
of suitable proportions, nothing degenerates sooner into a dreary and weati- 
some monotony than the sound of this instrument when the player is unable 
to execute. ‘Uhe sense of hearing, at first stimulated, sickens and dies. But 
the pervading principle of Bach’s organ school is constant excitement [0 
the ear, the intellect, and the fancy. More time can be spent without 
fatigue over his pages than those of any other author. This variety, which, 
next to the poetical conception of his works, attests the ever active ivel- 
tion of the composer, is unquestionably derived from the pedals. 

And herein we may discover the art of the organist. While the hands 
are employed in a succession of passages that require careful and distnct 
articulation, and are of themselves sufficient to engross attention, a steady 
and quiet seat is to be maintained, and the obligato bass rendered by the 
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feet with smoothness and precision. To all those in whom habit has not 
rendered the execution of this music a second nature it is rendered highly 
embarrassing, and nearly impracticable, by distraction of the attention be- 
tween the pedals and the keys. For this reason we find it rarely acquired 
in mature life, except by those who, like Bennett the piano-forte player, 
commence with the advantage of a great manual execution. Nor is there 
any thing ungainly or awkward to diminish the effect of a fine performance 
on the pedals; on the contrary, it may be seen that nature as much intended 
us to play with our feet as with our hands — if we can manage both well. 
The feet, however, being in great disproportion to the fingers, while in pedal 
fugues they have always the same melody to perform, it becomes necessary 
that the method of taking the passage in the pedals should be preconcerted 
and invariable. The slightest inaccuracy of memory — commencing, for 
instance, with a wrong foot — might throw irretrievable confusion into a 
passage. While the attention is thus absorbed, the body is poised at so 
nice an elevation, for the sake of withdrawing the feet from the pedals, as 
well as of pressing them down, that the performer is kept steady only by the 
tips of a few fingers resting upon the keys. 

As the tyro on the violin sometimes discovers himself by letting the in- 
strument slip out of his hand in shifting, so a bungling organist, overmastered 
by difficulties, is in constant danger of falling forward or under his stool. 
In an especial manner this risk besets the trios or sonatas for two claviers 
and pedale, in which both feet being often pensile for the necessary execu- 
tion of certain passages, the body is only balanced by the contact of one 
finger of each hand with the keys, and this, too, in the midst of florid mo- 
tion, and even in making trills or other ornaments. Such are some of the 
difficulties in the mechanism of the great school of organ-playing —difficul- 
ties which being understood in Germany, help to surround the organ-gallery 
of the Hof Lutheranische Kirche at Dresden, where Schneider plays, with 
admiring spectators. During several opportunities which we have enjoyed 
of hearing this confessedly the first artist of Europe on his instrument, we 
could not help noticing, besides the simplicity of the style and the precision 
of the time, which are direct traditions from Bach, in the heart of his own 
country of Saxony, that he never missed a note, though he did not accept 
the challenge to play every thing that was pointed out to him. 

All that Schneider performed on his own organ (except in the improvisa- 
tion of fugue) we have heard Miss Stirling, at less than half his age, ac- 
complish on strange instruments with a prodigious facility. Both perform 
the bravura fugues of Bach in the same gay and animated style, with the 
same accuracy, the same independence in the parts and entireness in the 
whole. After making a tour of organs, performing before large and small 
assemblies of connoisseurs, and playing each time different things, Miss 
Stirling gave her first public exhibition on the organ at St. Sepulchre’s 
in the autumn of last year. Besides six pedal fugues and preludes, she 
now executed as many trios upon old Lutheran tunes; which last, though 
many organists may have looked at, they have hitherto had the good sense 
to confine to their solitary exercitations. ‘The variations in canon on the 
Christmas hymn Vom Himmelhoch, the trio on the chorale Allein Gott in 
der Hoh, and, indeed, the others having never been heard in public before, 
were, to most present, an event in their musical experience. But this 
involved and intricate music, played on two rows of keys and pedals, writ- 
ten on three staves, and in various cleffs, in which the most extraordinary 
elaboration of fanciful counterpoint is grafted on the simplicity of the plain 
chant, can no more be understood on a fugitive hearing than performed 
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without previous study. All that can be felt under such circumstances is 
a vague sentiment of beauty—a sense of sweetness. too surprising and 
strange to be analysed or explained, yet which promises, on further 
acquaintance, an increasing and enduring pleasure. We wish we could 

ive the reader some specimens of the notation of this music, that he might 
indolently contemplate a form of composition which, on an instrument so 
impatient of error as the organ, is in action so perilous. However, on this 
occasion the musicians present expressed astonishment, and the most power- 
ful and respectable critical authorities highly encouraging opinions. 

But how do these affect the artist? If, like an actor, or a performer on 
any portable instrument, an organist could bring himself into public as 
often as he liked, the favourable opinions of independent papers would lead 
to fortune. ‘There, however, in the church, stands the massive, immoveable 
organ: Mahomet must needs go to the mountain. ‘To get, by great favour, 
into a church once a year — still in so great dread of bishops that no adver- 
tisement is permitted, and the audience must be collected surreptitiously — 
to challenge criticism by accomplishing a task of great difficulty, and after 
giving the entertainment paying all the expenses — to have honourable no- 
tices in the papers, which are forgotten before there is an opportunity to 
renew the occasion of them ; such is the voyage to fame—beating up against 
wind and tide with a vengeance. ‘This is, however, a true narration of 
what (as far as the organ is concerned) the present deplorable condition of 
the art renders imperative, if one would establish a position. But surely 
where singular skill and unheard music of the first quality combine to form 
a rare occasion, the services of the player are worthier of recompense than 
ofa tax ? An organ ought to be erected in some great hall, to which any who 
had the courage to exhibit upon it might resort. This would soon settle 
all disputed pretensions, and, by affording constant facilities for the repeti- 
tion of a beautiful and affecting style of music, enable the public to form 
their own opinion on a composer who is one day destined to be as popular as 
Handel or Beethoven. For this we wait. 

On the 20th of July Miss Stirling gave, at St. Sepulchre’s (one piece ex- 
cepted), an entirely new selection of Sebastian Bach’s compositions, besides 
other music. ‘To this performance we need no more than refer, because It 
went off with the same success as the former one. If any casual objection 
suggested itself to the liberal hearer, there was nothing but what the pro- 
gress of time might lead him to hope from so early a maturity of talent. 

Brevity being as often the soul of truth as of wit, we hope we shall not 
be transgressing our own maxim by concluding with the following remarks. 
The fashion of the day has given to each German musical lion his own 
jackal. Some of our countrymen have volunteered to serve Spohr and 
Mendelssohn in this capacity. We do not wish to disturb such honour- 
able functionaries, who perhaps, like bustling Mrs. Quickly, “ know more 
of Anne’s mind than any one else;” and let them. But when they fasten 
on Sebastian Bach, we shall examine their pretensions more closely. “ Bach's 
organ music requires as much colouring as a sonata by Beethoven,” says & 
critic. Then there is no difference between the strict and free styles, and 
how dangerous to the majesty and simplicity of the old school such an ad- 
mission! Let Bach’s organ music be played, with correctness, feeling; and 
in time, and it will colour itself; more or less done will only besmirch 
reputation of the performer. The art of playing out of time, now brought 
to such perfection, originated within these few years in the affectation © 


style; it was the only way in which mediocre performers could distinguish 
themselves from the crowd, 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


. Tus Great Pustic Questions.— Now that Parliament is prorogued, and the fever of 

, strife seems for a time allayed, we take the earliest opportunity of entering upon 
an impartial consideration of the great public questions. During the turmoil of the session, 
with continual calls on our time, and labouring under frequent excitement, we cannot go 
into these questions with all that deliberate circumspection, and all that unbiassed judgment, 
and all that tranquillity of mind, which are essential to their effectual treatment; we have to 
attend debates, to examine bills, to keep our eye on committees, to collate evidence, to 
collect information, and many other rie pe things to do, connected with our duty to 
the public as their faithful monitors ; and all these distracting obligations operate to prevent 
our fixing our attention fully and fairly on the great public questions. But now, with 
time before us, and happily free from the chance of disturbance, we have no hesitation 
in asking distinctly, “ How ’s your mother?” 

Let it not be imagined that we affirm our ability to settle at once a popular question 
of this magnitude—one that has so long agitated the public mind: we know the force 
of prejudice and the weakness of human argument ; but we likewise know that truth is truth, 

we have the firmest conviction that she will prevail as usual. Yes,— how's your 
mother? We burn with indignation against the supine Government of this country, when 
we consider how many sessions have gone over our wee | without any progress being made 
towards the settlement of this great question. Only bent on keeping office, these dis- 
graceful Ministers have contrived, year after year, to give the go-by to a question which 
they well know has been more agitated amongst the masses than any on the books, 
When a question bears on the interests of the great, how quickly is it brought under 
discussion, — how soon dispatched! But those which proceed from the lower classes are 
silently and contemptuously passed over, and it is only by continual agitation, and after re- 
bated demonstrations of physical force, that Government can be brought to attend to them. 
So was it with the question of Catholic Emancipation ; so was it with the question of 
Parliamentary Reform ; and so will it be, we too plainly discern, with the question, “ How’s 
your mother?” How often has it been asked, yet never answered! Hows your mother ? 
and echo answers “ how ?” But we tell these Ministers that their days are numbered, and 
that the time is come when this, which may be called emphatically the people’s question, 
can no longer be disregarded with impunity. It will be asked again and again, till it‘be 
answered. Let the Whig-Radical Government enjoy the poor satisfaction of a nominal rule, 
let them continue to bask in the sunshine of court favour, let them go on accepting the 
assistance of the Conservatives, propitiating and temporising,—the season will come at last, 
aye, before they are prepared for it, when, no longer able to brook delay, the people will rise 
as one man, and ask “ How’s your mother ¢” 

Then look at the state of another great public question, the “ Does your mother know 
you're out” question. What has been done? Absolutely nothing! No motion for inquiry, 
no bill introduced, no resolutions moved. Here we are at the end of a session of un- 
usual length, the component minutes of which have been accurately noted down by Sir 
Robert Inglis by means of a patent chronometer, and, with the assistance of Joe Hume, have 
been determined to amount to a tottle of one thousand one hundred and thirty-four hours, 
which is found to be entirely without example — except only the example of another session 
which was longer. Here are we, however, at the end of these one thousand one hundred and 
thirty-four hours of debate, —and what has been done, we ask again, to satisfy the just ex- 
pectations of the people in regard to the above question? It is monstrous to assert that the 
Canada bills prevented the consideration of that or of the previous question. It is an indelible 
disgrace to the House of Commons that no member of that house, even amongst the pro- 
fessed friends of the people, has thought fit to move for a committee of inquiry in obedience 
to the public voice. “ Does your mother know you’re out?” It is not too much to say 
that we remain precisely as ignorant in regard to this great question as we were in '36, 
when it was first ropounded to the nation. How those soi-disant liberals, who affect to take 
all popular questions under their peculiar charge, will be able to look their constituents in 
the face again, we are at a loss to conceive. It was natural at least to expect that one of 
the metropolitan members would have originated a motion on this subject ; a subject, from 
the first, peculiarly connected with the metropolitan boroughs. We only hope that the im- 
telligent electors of Lambeth, the Tower Hamlets, &c. will not forget this conduct on the 
part of their members at the next general election. We shall not envy those gentlemen 
their feelings, when, standing once more on the hustings, stripped of senatorial importance, 

eir constituents crowd round them and ask, “ Does your mother know you ’re out?” 

® some, perhaps, this question may appear of less vital importance than the former. 

€ state of the maternal health, it may be urged, is an object of more absorbing interest 
than her simple consciousness of your elimination. The latter is a question which may even, 
in some cases, be deemed all but superfluous. With respect to Murphy, for example ; when 
the three weeks of foul weather came, that ought to have been, by the almanac (thirty-fifth 
edition), three weeks of fine weather, no one felt it necessary to ask if his mother knew he 
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was out; the public knew he was out —and the circumstance of Mrs. Murphy, senior, bein 

privy to the fact, became*a matter of secondary interest. When Lord Brougham mekes 
a violent personal attack on his former colleagues, abuses them for being in with the Queen 
or leads the van against them on some side of a question he never before was known to uphold, 
for reasons he never before was known to entertain, what need of any reference to the noble 
and learned lord’s mother? The fact of the noble and learned lord being out is forced on our 
recollection in so lively a manner, that we feel comparatively indifferent as to whether our 
knowledge is, or is not, participated by Mrs, Brougham the dowager. The strong sense of 
that respected lady is so undisputed, that we are quite sure she need not consult Murphy or 
the weather-glass, to know, in any time of the year, or any hour of the day, whether her 
son is out. That fact is announced by his own speeches. With him it is paragraph intelli. 
gence and not telegraph which informs the nations of the exact distance between Downing 
Street and his own movements. One considers that if the old lady is not the obtusest old 
lady in existence, if she can tell the hour by looking at a clock, or the way of the wind from 
the weather-cock, she must, 2 fortiori, know her son is out, from reading his speeches, 


“ ReMARKABLE Errort oF Nature.” — Nature’s above art, it must be admitted ; but it 
is nevertheless true, that art has a very happy knack at taking a hint from nature, and 
working upon it in a way that nature has not the least notion of. We shall adduce an 
instance of this; but first we must quote the newspapers pot us take the Maidstone 
Journal as a cited authority), for a story relative to one Mr. Pling, who is represented to 
be “ celebrated” for his cribbage-playing, as the narrator of the tale will probably be here- 
after for his proficiency in back-gammon. It appears that Mr. P., who had been dumb from 
his birth, and even as some say prior to that event, was walking on Bridgman Cliff, Cork, 
when all of a sudden he saw a child that had fallen from an éminence above him “ dashed 
to pieces” at his feet.  Hereupon and instantaneously the durab gentleman spoke for the 
first time in his life, exclaiming “ Oh heavens!” with good emphasis and discretion, Of 
course he has ever since “ retained his powers of language ;” is now to be seen at Broad- 
stairs, where he is the subject of many broad stares daily ; and where he is moreover to 
be heard, inasmuch as he “ frequently converses with a true Milesian accent.” Nay, it is 
rumoured that he is to be publicly exhibited; and, in complete confirmation of the truth of 
the story, undertakes to repeat the exclamation “ good heavens,” with a suddenness that 
cannot fail to be perfectly satisfactory to the sceptical. 

Now in all this we see that the age of miracles is not past, since nature has not only 
invented Cork cliffs, but enables dumb perambulators thereupon to talk Irish ad infinitum, 
There may be persons, however, who dispute the fact, although it is recorded in the public 
journals; who doubt the veracity of the story, although the scene of it is laid in Ireland. To such 
perhaps it would be useless to point out examples of a similar kind, registered on the page of 
ancient truth ; and by such, perhaps, we ourselves shall hardly be believed when we tell them 
how marvellously young Art (as yet in its childhood, learning its A B C,) has ye 
upon this hint of old Nature’s, At that excellent institution, the Asylum for the Dumb, 
the most miraculous cures have, upon the above principle, already been effected. Let not 
the susceptible reader, however, be alarmed ; nor, on the other hand, let the iron-hearted 

litical economist exult in the idea of “ appropriating the surplus” of our population — 
infants of tender years, male and female — to the purposes of an experiment like that indi- 
cated in the catastrophe at Cork, an appropriation only worthy of the Herodian age. No, 
we can confidently state, without — if we may be allowed such an expression — without 
fear of contradiction, that not a single child, male or female, has yet been sacrificed in fur- 
therance of the great experiment. The fact’is, that a very large infantine supply of a peculiar 
“cast,” has been obtained through the medium of a lady, who is as much accustomed to 
the “melting mood” as the Moor was unused to it: in a word, Madame Tussaud lately 
received an order for a liberal supply of children to the asylum in question. They were 
brought forth to a nicety. Never before did the world behold so many little faultless mon- 
sters. Their destiny already suggests itself to the sagacious reader. As the speechless 
patient perambulates below, the waxen victim is dashed from a second floor window, and 
falls at his feet in a state of flatness that a pancake might envy! Immediately upon this, 
the dumb man exclaims, “Oh heavens!” This has never once been known to fail, and the 
truth of it may (if the reader likes) be relied upon. Nay more ; as economy ever goes hand 
in hand with humanity, and acts of beneficence towards our fellow-creatures are ever mea- 
sured by their cheapness, it is peculiarly gratifying to be able to state that the full of one only 
—only one—of the little waxen children of the prolific Tussaud is sufficient to elicit the regu- 
lar and spontaneous exclamation from a round dozen of the dumb. The experiment was tr 

last week ; a small party of patients had congregated on the promenade, silent members, not 
one of whom had the most distant chance of obtaining the desired speakership, when ° 
young Tussaud was dropt from a window overhead, and all at once—all at the same instant 
~—in the same key—the whole speechless company uttered the same cry —* Oh heavens! 

The miraculous chorus was heard by the deaf patients inside. What 1s, tise, meer “t 
markable than all is, that every one of the disciples of loquacity, thus ingenious nsec ot 
speechlessness, converses, like Mr. Pling, “ only in the true Milesian accent.” No matter 
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where born or bred, the accent is the same. This is unaccountable; but it is nevertheless 
— what society is so fond of —a fact! 


Sav Docs anp Map Dogs. — Where an honourable or generous sentiment prevails in 
a community, the character and pursuits of that modern personification of old Hic-et-ubique, 
the common informer, must of necessity be held in contempt and detestation. Happily it is 
so in England, and hence an additional spur to our hopes of the gradual purification of the 
national character, founded on its natural heartiness and honesty. In England, however, 
there may well exist a rooted and universal prejudice against the informer ; not simply 
because so many oppressive enactments still blot the statute-book, that it is natural to feel 
disgust when we see a wretch getting his loathsome living by causing them to be put in force 
against ignorant and accidental violators ; but because these law-invoking personages never 
by any chance aim at enforcing a law that operates beneficially to society — religiously con- 
fining their labours to laws of an adverse, or at least of a negative character. They seem 
to be ostentatious of their infamy — they boast of their shame. They resolve upon nothing 
so strenuously and consistently as that it shall be known to all men, that they do of aim at 
rendering the smallest service to society, but that they do seek solely and exclusively their 
own advantage and gain, A penalty is of course in all cases a precious thing; but it must be 
sheer hunger on the one hand, or, on the other, what an informer would deem an innate 
weakness—a native vulgarity of soul—that would prompt him to seck that penalty by a path 
that led at the same time to public profit, when one that led to public injury and injustice 
lay open before him. 


SomETHING CELESTE-IAL. — Madame Celeste has quitted the stage ; in other words, re- 
tired into what is called the bosom of private life. Who has not seen Celeste? Those who 
have not are to be pitied. Who has not read her farewell address to the British public ? 
Those who have not would be entitled to deep commiseration had not we taken the pre- 
caution to peruse it for them. Celeste was the most dexterous, finished, and expressive of 
pantomimists. A distinguished friend of ours, who has unhappily had some experience of the 
gesticulations of the dumb, declares that Celeste is the only pantomimist he ever saw 
whose system was scientific and intelligible. Her rapidity and precision were admirable. 
But Celeste has gone! our ink since we began to write has grown wonderfully pale, and the 
paper is wet. ne little tear makes a great splash, to be sure; we must wait until the 
sheet is dry ; and in the meantime Jet us remember with Celeste herself, that “ to part 
from those we reverence and esteem is a sad feeling, but to meet and part is the allotted 
portion of life.” Already we are in better spirits! how exquisitely refreshing is a natural 
sentiment. 

Celeste, we believe, is married, or to be married. May her lot be celestial under another 
name. But not only has she quitted the stage ; the gentle encourager of a passion for pan- 
tomimists is only half shocked yet. She has quitted England — eloped, emigrated, vanished ! 
The Sirius has snatched her from our sight, or haply the Great Western has engu!phed her. 
What are we talking about ? It is no such thing ; already, to be sure, is she half way over 
the wide Atlantic ; but with a delicacy untranscended by pantomimist or prodigy heretofore, 
she chose, above all others, when sailing from Fada the packet England to convey her, 
Britannia would be a brute if she remained insensible to the compliment, The very name 
of the captain, Waite, seems indicative of the last “ longing lingering” feeling of her who is, 
alas, at this instant, a Wanderer on the Wave! 

But we detain the “ British public” too long from the “ farewell address” of their departed 
pantomimist. After acknowledging her obligations to the British press generally, and to the 
London in particular (as though critics could control their adiniration!) after exulting, 
moreover, as well she might, that she never had “ an altercation or harsh word with 
manager, actor, or actress” (the authors are not mentioned here, we trust they have not 
been rude), Celeste proceeds thus : — 
_ “To part from those we reverence and esteem is a sad feeling, but to meet and part 
Is the allotted portion of life ; affection may wreathe and gratitude entwine their sweetest 
their dearest and most enduring bonds, still, ‘ like the baseless fabric of a vision’ the 
meet to be dissolved — they are wrought but to be broken. I have one consolation left, 

am going to the land off my adoption — America! —the region of the mountain and 
the lake, where hospitality gives welcome to the stranger, and liberty admits him to the 
birthright of the free. Ror the last time, ‘ Old England,’ I leave your ‘ iron bound 
shores,’ with a saddened heart, but sincere prayers for your ‘ fast anchored isle” God 
bless you all, Farewell. “ CELESTE.” | 

We appreciate the sympathy of the reader ; we are conscious of his loss, we respect his 
sorrows, we share in his mournful recollections, and with instinctive delicacy refrain from 
comment. 


PUNISHMENTS IN THE PENAL SETTLEMENTS.— It may be almost doubted whether those 
philanthropists who, from the humanest motives, employ their energies and their influence 
80 unceasingly in rescuing wretched criminals from the scaffold on which they are sentenced 
to be strangled, are in reality promoting that humanity and merey which are the objects of 
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their beneficent labours. In the case of Kirby, for example, the boy of fourteen, who from 
a feeling of revenge poisoned his master, and was snatched by the most humane interposition 
from the very clutches of the executioner —even in that case, it is questionable whether 
the true mercy after all would not have consisted in leaving him in the hands of the hang- 
man, who had travelled from London to Lincoln, to execute the law—in consigning hie 
even to such a death, rather than subject him to such a life as the miserable creature is now 
destined to bear. The public have been respectfully invited in many of the journals to 
exult in the fact, that although the hardened boy had escaped the scaffold, his punishment 
will be considerably more dreadful than death, Night and day he will be heavily chained; 
and during eighteen hours of each twenty-four he will be kept to the most wearying and 
painful kind of work. The worst lot in the worst settlement will be his —from the age of 
fourteen until his end. But how can that be long delayed? How can human nature, how- 
ever “ hardened,” bear up under such a weight of unrelieved and hopeless oppression! We 
want to know by what right this punishment of life is made more grievous and dreadful than 
the punishment of death, for which it was appointed the merciful substitute. The judges do 
not hesitate to warn the convicted wretch, when sentencing him to transportation, that the 
punishment is “ worse than death.”—We have heard them, and the description of the doom 
of the boy Kirby confirms the declaration. It would be as charitable and Christian like to 
burn him at a slow fire. This kind of torture, substituted for the brief, but horrid process 
of strangulation, shows that we are only just civilised cnough to escape from one kind of 
barbarism to another. One shade of misery, one minute's toil, more than is consistent with 
the convict’s natural strength and health, is an act of oppression, and denotes a barbarous 
system of discipline. When capital punishments were in numerous cases of crime abolished, 
the feelings of society as well as those of the criminal were consulted and respected, But 
how, if this frightful system of martyrdom, this life in death’s agonies, is to be persevered in 
and cherished! The criminal must wish for death daily —the mercitul mitigation is there- 
fore worse than a cheat to him ; while to society the bare contemplation of such a state of 
existence, as that which is prefigured in the fate of the culprit Kirby, is infinitely more 
revolting than a public execution. 

Some of our judges are men of strangely contradictory emotions, like hyenas in love, 
“ half savage, half soft.” They are stern in speech, but sympathetic in look. They rarely 
hold out the smallest hope of mercy, but they as rarely fail to shed torrents of tears while 
they resolve never to relent. They often (as occurred once or twice in the past month) 
refuse to recognise the merciful recommendation of the jury, but then it is invariably re- 
corded at the same time that they are deeply affected. : It is to government interposition, 


and to no effort of theirs, that the public have of late been spared several of those fearful 
spectacles that were formerly so common. 


Tur Consequences oF BEING DrowneD.—The severe gales which have been blowing 
nobody good on various occasions and in various places during the month, rendering serious 
what was once a joke respecting the usual severity of the English summer, have unhappily 
given rise to sundry narratives of disasters at sea, in each of which we discern a peculiarity 
invariably occurring in such accounts, though possibly never noticed before. It is wonderful, 
in fuct, how the circumstance we are about to mention has escaped the eye of philosophy 80 
long ; and it must always be a subject of regret with us that it is not now detected in time 
for notice at Newcastle. 

It appears that in each of the cases of disaster to which we refer, as in every case of 
mortal calamity at sea, every case of shipwreck and watery burial that we ever happened to 
read, it is boldly and broadly asserted that the human soul was exempted from that immortal 
destiny which all who die on shore either hope for or dread, as circumstances may happen. 
“ Of eight souls,” says one account, “ only five were saved ;” and it must occur to every 
reader of voyages and shipwrecks that he has read on fifty occasions the astounding and vet 
seemingly unnoticed fact, that “ every soul on board perished !” Now is it not remarkable 
that no writer on the immortality of the spiritual -portion of man should have hitherto ob- 
served upon this extraordinary and most melancholy peculiarity attendant upon a death at 
sea? There can be no mistake as to the fact itself — it has been certified on ten thousand 
occasions — the phraseology of ten thousand writers, each without communication with the 
other, exhibits a uniformity too complete and marvellous to admit of a doubt — the invariable 
expression cannot be the result of accident, nor can a miracle have been wrought without 
a meaning or a motive. When the Indestructible sails, we are told that she has on board, say 
four hundred and fifty souls — which is true, with the same number of bodies to match ; 
and when the Jndestructible splits in pieces upon a rock, we are informed that a specified 
number of these “ souls” perished — the bodies accompanying them as a matter of course : 
that is to be taken for granted, and therefore the fact is not specifically mentioned. What 
are we to conclude from this wonderful unanimity among the chronicles of sea-calamities, 
but that there is something in salt-water which is exceedingly unlike an open confession — 
being “ not good for the soul?” This discovery should teach Knowledge modesty, even 
while adding to her knowingness. There must always be facts that set science at defiance. 
Millions of chemists, we will venture to say, may be set to work to analyse the entire con- 
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tents of the Mediterranean, without being able to solve the fearful mystery, why death by 
drowning should be fatal to the otherwise immortal tenant of the body — why, when six men 
sink to the bottom, six souls perish ! 

It is not for us to indulge in any fine writing upon this phenomenon, We content our- 
selves with following the practice usually observed by philosophers on like occasions. Hav- 
ing shaken all previous calculations and convictions as to the nature of that subtle essence 
the soul, and the properties of the fluid known by the name of salt-water, we respectfully 
retire —not knowing what to think, 


Tue Byron Controversy. — Had Lord Byron lived until now — perhaps it is lucky 
for some reverend deans, as for some righteous dunces, that he did not—there is no saying 
what shape he would appear in, what manner of bard or man he would resemble. "The 
wicked kite in the fable meant to have become a dove to all intents and purposes, only he 
died one day. It is impossible to guess what course his genius might have taken — 

“ Perhaps it had turned out a sang, 
Perhaps turned out a sermon,” 


as dull as a dean could desire. It is most probable, at all events, that he would have been 
at this time of day as unlike his younger self, “ when George the Third was King,” as 
Dr. Ireland is unlike the great people whose monuments he exhibits for money. But 
whatever twist his genius might have taken, whatever complexion his character might have 
assumed, the past month must of necessity have been to him the merriest of the whole year, 
He must have laughed aloud, “ were it in a church,” as Sir Giles says, Why his statue 
itself, chiselled by Thorwaldsen, and now lying shut up in a box at the Custom-house, must 
be laughing outright at the controversy which has been carried on during more than half 
the month, touching the unorthodox original—the cause which has been so frequently tried 
before between the same parties, Piety v. Poetry — the question, not even yet decided in 
‘some quarters, whether Lord Byron was or was not a poet} But these questions must be 
raised : the Pope controversy could not be expected to last above a quarter of a century ; 
and as it was at last decided that Alexander was a poet, or not a poet (we forget which), 
it is clearly Lord Byron’s turn to take his trial next —especially as ‘ was principal witness 
in the last cause. 

With respect to the question of the statue’s right of admission to Westminster Abbey, we 
must acknowledge that nothing can be more consistent than the grounds on which the Dean 
of Westminster opposes its entrance. In what character does Dr, Ireland appear? As 
a Christian? No, simply as a “churchman.” It is his own word, Had he used the term 
Christian, his argument had been at an end before it commenced. According to Christianity, 
indeed, the poet being naked, as personified in marble, should have been clothed in the 
sanctity of “ Poets’ Corner” — his tame, being hungry, should have been fed by pious hands 
—being a stranger, or presumed to be so, to the faith, its professors should have taken him 
in—he knocked, and the door should have been opened unto him. But Dr, Ireland reasons 
in the character of a churchman, and shuts out all reply to his argument by turning the key 
of the Abbey gate. It is true, as some allege, the key should have been turned sooner ; for 
poets are already within who in their lifetime were little better than profane ; and many 
more great men are there who knew just about as much what their real opinions were on 
points of religions concern as Lord Byron knew about his, or we know for him. “ Ah! 
but then,” says the Dean, “they kept their ignorance to themselves, and at least pretended 
to be wise ; they did not parade their diabolism before the eyes of the world.” It is useless 
to reply to this, as the reader is about to do, that the eyes of the world have long been 
notorious for squinting. Dr. Ireland persists in taking a straight-forward view of the ques- 
tion; and the result is that the statue of the author of Don Juan has at present as much 
chance of admission into Westminster Abbey as the statue of Don Juan himself fresh from 
the boards of the Opera. 

There is another point in favour of the Dean. In the midst of a general outcry (Dis- 
senters are so unreflecting and impetuous) against the rapacity and sordidness of the church, 
what an indifference to mere worldly profit is shown in the = of this resolution to 
exclude the illustrious scapegrace from the sanctuary! Who will charge the church with 
a love of money after this ?— with looking only to its own interests — with clutching all 
it can ? Why, what crowds would flock — especially after such a controversy as we have 
had—to Westminster Abbey, to view Thorwaldsen’s statue of the perilous poet! What 
countless pence would be taken at the doors in a week! Byron would attract more in one 
day than the whole cluster of bards in the illustrious corner could do in an entire season. 

is immense, this incalculable advantage, the Dean of Westminster, &c. consent to forego. 
It is the triumph of principle over interest —the love of righteousness over the love of 
riches. When did a manager refuse to engage an actor sure to draw —a bookseller decline 
the services of an author sure to astonish—on account of character, or because he disliked 
him? The church has been shamefully scandalised. : ; 

Besides, what injury can be done to the name and memory of the poet by this heroic 
exclusion ? He anticipated it ; and his spirit, if, “ unbodied,” it has chosen its “ sanctuary 
amongst us, is prepared for it. 
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“ If my fame should be, as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth, and blight and dull oblivion bar 
My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations — let it be /”’ 


And echo answers, in the solemn tones of Dr. Ireland, “ Let it be!” 


Horrip [nsutt to Pistrucct.—All the world, we presume, has read the great Pistrucci 
correspondence by this time, and is thoroughly well aware that the gentleman in question is 
the immediate undoubted father of a certain coronation medal, respecting which opinions 
differ ; some holding that the said medal is simply a wretched piece of work, abominably 
conceived, and miserably executed,—in short, an elaborate failure ; others maintaining that 
it is a perfectly sweet performance, equally creditable to his taste as an artist, his skill as 
a workman, his loyalty as a subject, his duty as a Christian, his character as a gentleman, 
his feelings as a man, his emotions as an individual, his reputation as an Italian, his ambition 
as an Englishman, and his respectability as a ten-pound householder. Non nostrum inter vos 
fantas, &c. But this we will say, that a more honourable candour never was evinced in an 
controversy than that which the great Pistrucci has shown in giving insertion to the follow- 
ing amongst other letters addressed to him with reference to the half-crown piece executed 
in 1816 :— 

* Nov. 18. 1816, 

“Sir Joseph Banks presents his compliments to Mr. Pistrucci, and hopes to have the 
pleasure of seeing him in Soho Square to-morrow at noon, when Sir Joseph will give him - 
a punch for the new half-crown, which Mr. Wellesley Pole wishes him to retouch.” 

More handsome conduct we never knew; most people would have £ goae this note; 
but truth, which, as Mr. Hamilton, the friend of Pistrucci, well remarks, is a prevailing 
feature in his character, would not allow him to omit any part of the correspondence that 
had taken place, however little it might tell in his favour. We had certainly no idea that 
the design for the new half-crown piece of 1816 was so very bad, as the startling intensity of 
Sir Joseph Banks’ contempt attests in the above note: if he will call, “he will give him 
a punch for it!” If it had only been moderately bad, Sir Joseph surely would not have been 
80 transported with indignation as to forget the language due from one gentleman to another, 
and the alterations which Wellesley Pole found necessary to insist on might have been inti- 
mated to Pistrucci without any outburst of this sort. But it is evident that the aggravation 
was too strong, and nothing can be more horrid than the insult thus offered to the author 
of the coronation medal under the mockery of a polite note. The idea of “ presenting his 
compliments!” and then, if he will call in Soho Square,—‘“he will give him a punch 

Sor it!” 

Tus Kentisu Fanatics. [By an Eye-Witness of the Trials at Maidstone.|—The recent 
trials at Maidstone offer another, in addition to the many instances already existing, of 
the strange causes and fearful effects of fanaticism ; but it is, at the same time, a matter 
well worthy of remark that they exhibit what cannot but be regarded as the almost 
universal accompaniment of fanaticism in modern times, namely, a self-secking of the 
most formidable kind. The fanaticism that sacrificed itself and all worldly advantages 1s at 
an end, No fanatic is now indifferent to the creature comforts of the world. This is the 
rule. To that rule there may have been some exceptions, for otherwise it would pro- 
verbially be no rule ; but it is much to be doubted whether the time of the exceptions has 
not altogether passed away. There are no Simeon Stylites now. If the bishops have 
exchanged martyrdom, as heretics, for the honours and advantages of the peerage as mem- 
bers of a recognised church, so have enthusiasts given up the mortification of the flesh for 
its gratifications, 

The trials at Maidstone, of which we propose to give a descriptive sketch, not a report, 
and where the detence of the persons inculpated rested altogether on their having been the 
deluded victims of a fanatic, will amply prove this change. 

Into the details of the history of Thom it will be unnecessary to enter. Every one knows 
that, being a member of a humble family in Cornwall, he acquired a certain amount of edu- 
cation; that, by some means or other, his mind became filled with fancies of personal 
greatness, and he had the cunning to associate with the most wicked and wilful temper the 
outward affectation of the greatest sanctity. He was by no means insensible to the advan- 
tages of name and station. In early youth the traditions of his.own and the neighbouring 
county may have fired his fancy with the splendid fortunes of the Courtenay family, and a 
narrow and misdirected education may have led him to identify earthly and heavenly glory 
and power, till, in his mind, the possession of human rank, and of a share in the sublime 
dignity of the Godhead, became indissolubly united. From the first, he seems to have 
studied the Scriptures with remarkable assiduity; he quoted them perpetually, and by 
means of using or abusing their name and their contents, he became, in the eyes of a certain 
set of people, a man of divine origin, and of supernatural grace. With this blended passion 
for the honours of earth and heaven, he styled himself Sir W. Courtenay, Knt., Lord ot 
Powderham Castle, King of Jerusalem, and the Lord and Saviour of the world ; and he 
niade his followers openly recognise these titles. How he accomplished this end we 
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tly notice. He did attain it, and in spite of a conviction for perjury *, and a confine- 
ment, first in a felon’s jail, and then in a mad-house, increased at once the fame of his 
sanctity, and the number and the devotion of his adherents. He led those followers into the 
commission of two dreadful murders, On the perpetration of the second, the gallant rea- 
diness of a private soldier at once avenged the murder of his commanding officer by inflict- 
ing death upon Thom, who, from what was stated at the trial, might otherwise have escaped 
his well-merited punishment.t Fortunately for society, the soldier vindicated the cause of law 
and justice at the moment ; and Thom’s followers, rashly making a charge upon the troops, 
were practically disenchanted, by the effect of the fire with which they were received, from 
the belief Thom had instilled into them, that he had made them invulnerable. Eight were 
either killed upon the spot, or died from their wounds within a day or two after the melan- 
choly affair ; and sixteen were in the calendar at the assizes charged with the murder of 
Nicholas Mears, or with that of Lieut. Bennett, or with both. 

On the 9th of August the trial of two of these men, William Price and Thomas Mears, 
otherwise Tyler, came on before Lord Denman. The indictment contained two counts ; 
the first, charging them as accessories to Thom in committing the murder ; the second, 
charging them as principals. They were apprehended on the morning of the murder, and 
had lain in prison since that time. When brought up to the bar they seemed to be well 
aware that they were, more than ordinary criminals, the objects of public interest. They 
were in perfectly good health, and approached the front of the dock with complete steadiness 
and self-possession. We shall endeavour to convey the impressions they produced on us. 
William Price we should guess to be about five feet ten or eleven inches in height, with a 
sandy complexion, hair slightly red and curling, and a figure combining lightness with great 
personal strength. His strength was altogether that of the body —there was none of the 
mind ; he was evidently a creature incapable of much emotion or energy. He was, in fact, 
a peasant with full as much, we should rather say more, than the usual amount of rustic 
stupidity. It would take you a long time to make any impression on what is by courtesy 
called the mind of such a man, but from the very same cause it would take another person 
an equally long time to remove that impression after it had been once made. The excite- 
ment of fanaticism could not by itself have had any charms for him. We venture to assert 
that alone it had none, and the reader will say whether his whole conduct at the trial does 
not justify the assertion. Thomas Mears, alias Tyler, was the other prisoner. This alias 
of the name is, in the present instance, an important matter, and stamps the murder or the 
the passive participation in it with a more than ordinary degree of guilt. Thomas Mears, 
the prisoner, was the first cousin of Nicholas Mears the murdered man, and of John Mears 
his brother, who only escaped destruction by an accident. Thomas Mears quietly looked on 
and did not utter one word of remonstrance, nor move one finger in opposition, while one 
relative was murdered, and another first stabbed at and then chased by the actual murderer, 
who was armed for the purpose of his destruction. Thomas and Nicholas Mears had been 
on good terms with each other ; they must have been so up to a very short period before the 
murder, for the prisoner’s counsel were instructed to ask, and did ask, whether they were not 
on friendly terms; the answer received was, “ Not at that time.” For the sake of conveni- 
ence we shall call this prisoner by the name of Tyler. He was in every ce respect the 
contrast of his fellow-prisoner. He possessed a strong and active figure, his complexion was 
fair, his light hair thin and straight, and flattened down to his head, and his cheek was 
broiled rather than browned by the sun. His dress was that of a sailor, Unlike his fellow- 
prisoner, instead of being a dull peasant, Tyler had about him all the marks of a quick, 
clever, cunning, and daring man. Had we seen him arraigned upon a charge of planning and 
executing a sudden, skilful. and resolute attack by a body of smugglers upon the coast guard, 
had we heard of his fighting to the last moment, encouraging his companions in spite of 
every difficulty and against all hope, and in addition to all this, had we been told that he 
had delivered a prayer and sung a hymn before beginning the attack, we should not have 
felt the least surprise. He looked just the sort of man to mingle devotion with destructive- 


* He was convicted for falsely swearing to circumstances connected with a smuggling transaction. 
The perjury was brought home in the clearest manner. ‘I'he only sensible saying recorded of him 
is that which one of the witnesses for the prosecution related, and which showed him to have a 
wholesome recollection of the punishment he had suffered. He cautioned his followers to leave 
off swearing, for he said he had himself “ got nothing by it.” 

+ Lord Denman intimated an opinion at the trial, that if Thom had bven alive, and had been 
placed at the bar to answer for his offences, it could hardly be said that he could have been made 
responsible, his madness was so evident. If the excess of folly is to exempt a man from responsibility 
for his acts, we agree with his lordship ; but then all criminals who commit their offences under such 
circumstances, that reasonable men might say that they invited detection and punishment, would 
escape altogether. There have been several of such cases of late years. But if, on the other hand, 
the capacity to distinguish between right and wrong is, as we have always heard it is, the decisive 
ground of responsibility, there seems no reason why Thom should have escaped the punishment of 
his crime, Immediately after murdering Mears, he said, “ Fear nothing _ I will protect you — I 
will bring you all through it.” The last expression strongly marks a consciousness of responsibility 
attending the act, and a knowledge that the act was a wrong. 
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ness, and to recommend and sanctify the last by the first. The low square forehead, the thin 
compressed lips, indicated the daring of his character; the sharp bones, hard clear skin, and 
quick restless eye, showed the excitability of his temperament; while the habit, evidently 
a familiar one, of casting his looks at seasonable intervals upwards, as if appealing to 
Heaven, could leave no doubt that a pretended piety was the ordinary accompaniment of all 
his actions, or had been skilfully assumed and assiduously practised since necessity had 
rendered it advisable. If enthusiasm may be deemed to mean a self-abandonment in the 
pursuit of the object of that enthusiasm — and such is the meaning which, in the conven. 
tional employment of the word in the present day, is charitably assigned to it—he was no 
enthusiast. Religion might be made by him the pretence and the means, but worldly ad- 
vantage was the object. In the less stormy transactions of life, he was the sort of man 
who would have said prayers three times a day in his family, and cheated all his neighbours 
in the interval ; a course of practice unhappily not entirely ideal, as the notes of Lord Chief 
Justice Best, on a trial at Exeter, but too amply prove.* Tyler seems to have been the 
most active, though not in rank the most important of Thom’s followers. His positive partici. 
pation in the murder of his relative, was proved by the following circumstances: On the 
29th of May, when Thom had been marching his men up and down the country, Tyler said 
to him, “ Sir William, I heard a man say the other night that you were a fool and a madman, 
and that he should have no objection to take you.” To which Thom answered, “ I am at 
leisure now, if any man comes to take me I shall try my arm. I can clap my right hand 
on my left armand slay 10,000 men. If the constables come I will cut them down like 
grass.” On the 31st the constables did come, three in number, armed only with their war- 
rants. Thom was then in the house of Wills, at Bossenden Wood. Tyler announced toThom 
their arrival, then came out of the house and met them as they approached, saying, as a 
servant would on ushering a stranger to the presence of his master, “ Step forward.” 
They did so, and were met by Thom at the threshold of the house. Thom asked if they 
were the constables? Nicholas Mears answered either “ Yes,” or “ Iam,” and Thom in- 
stantly shot him. Thom then with a dagger stabbed at John Mears, who ran away, and 
Thom followed him, but having stumbled and fallen, he gave up the pursuit and returned, 
The third constable appeared to have been at first paralysed by what he saw. He remained 
a terrified but a Sehelaae wituess of the murder; and then, recovering himself, ran away. 
At the trial he said that Tyler gave him a signal, which he believed was meant to tell him that 
he could escape. In answer to the cries of the wounded man for mercy and for assistance 
Thom collared him, dragged him away from the railings against which he had fallen, and 
which prevented Thom from getting a tull stroke at him with a sword ; and having placed 
him with his neck upona slight rise in the ground, Thom struck him with a sabre seven times 
across the neck, the head heaving up from the ground at every blow, and the unhappy man 
groaning for mercy at every interval. Thom then fired another pistol ball isto hin, alter 
which he desired four men to take him and throw him into a ditch, Of the four men who 
performed this command, two were the prisoners Price and Tyler. Thom and his followers, 
the prisoners with the rest, then sat down to breakfast. 
This was the substance of the evidence against the prisoners. Jt was all that was in 
strictness required to make out the charge stated in the indictment. But the evidence at 
large contained a great many things that illustrated this necessary proof, and gave some sort 
of clue to the motives of Thom and his followers. Among other things it appeared, that he 
had frequently addressed them on the state of the poorer, and the usurpations of the richer 
classes ; that he had denounced the latter, and represented that he was commissioned from 
Heaven to bring them to a severe account. On the 29th of May, Thom had a gathering of 
his followers, and told them that that day should be more glorious in after times than it 
was now, and that too for a better reason than for the restoration of King Charles, namely, 
for the full restitution of the rights of the poor. He exhibited to them two standards, one was 
a pike with a loaf of bread on the point; and he told them to follow that, and they should 
never want for bread ; the other standard was a stuff, to which was appended a flag of white 
silk with rather a broad blue border, and with a golden lion rampant on the centre ot 
the flag. t He told them too that, on the Thursday, “ the bloody blow must be struck ; that 


* An action was brought against the personal representatives of a gentleman, who had died in- 
testate, upon some bills and promissory notes given by him during his life. The defence was, that 
he had been of unsound mind, and that the plaintiffs (Jew curiosity dealers at Exeter) had, in con- 
cert with other persons, taken advantage of the poor gentleman’s infirmity, and plandered him 
without merey. The defence was fully proved. One of these other persons was a man of fortune 
and a magistrate of the county. He had prayers in his house three times a day. On one occasion 
the weak-minded gentleman was his visiter. The pious host one day, after having most ceremo- 
niously performed his religious exercises, cheated the poor visiter into buying for 757. a piece of 
stained glass window, which he knew not to be worth one-sixth of the money. 

+ Thom affected a title to the name and honours of the Courtenays. The shield of the Courtenays 
bears in the second and t!ird quarters (or) a lion rampant (azure), The supporters are two boars 
(argent). ‘The arrangement of the colours probably had not been sufficiently observed by the 1gno- 
rant impostor, but the lion was a figure that had no doubt attracted his attention, and he perhaps 
selected it et once to attest his descent, and to represent his invincible courage. The three colours 
were thus, though not with heraldic accuracy, preserved in the flag. 
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the streets should flow with blood as they had flowed with water; and that those who did 
not follow him should share the fate.” Again and again did he promise to those who fol- 
Jowed him worldly advantages. Every man was to have fifty acres of [and; no one was to 
want for bread and money ; he would protect them against every body: he was their shep- 
herd, and co were his lambs, At the same time that he thus allured them by promises, 
he alarmed them by threats, One of these we have just stated; another was still more 
marked and characteristic. One man asked him whether he (the querist) should follow in 
the spirit, or in the flesh : the answer was instant, — in the flesh ; and it was followed by 
a general threat, that on those who deserted him he would rain down fire and brimstone 
from heaven. He added, however, as if to soothe the spirits which his threat might have 
too much alarmed, that they were safer with him than they were in their own beds. He 

rformed, or affected to perform, some ceremony, and then told them that they were invul- 
nerable ; that no bullet could touch them. While they were wandering about with him, he 
always gave them food and drink, and shared it with them. When questioned about the 
proof of his being Christ the Saviour of the world, he showed his hands, in which he said 
were the marks of the nails by which he had been fixed to the cross; and then he quoted 
the words of the second verse of the sixth chapter of Revelations, and the eleventh and fol- 
lowing verses of the nineteenth chapter of that book, which announced, as the reader is 
aware, the coming of the Master of the World on a white horse. But for the melancholy . 
folly which the credulity of Thom’s followers exhibited, and the still more melancholy and 
fatal results that flowed from it, one might almost smile at the ease with which thirty or 
forty men (for at least that number implicitly believed the fanatic) were persuaded to give 
credit to any thing that he uttered. He opened his hands, and whether they saw or not any 
marks at all, they at once credited the assertion that there were marks; that the marks 
were those of nails ; and with a miraculous facility of belief, they jumped to the conclusion 
that what they imagined they saw were the marks of the two nails of the true cross. The 
horse was something about which the eyesight was much more easily satisfied. Thom pos- 
sessed, and rode on a white horse, and his followers, in obedience to his assertions, believed 
that that was the white horse mentioned in the Scriptures. With arts so gross as these did 
he attach to himself the yeomen and labourers of a district which, it appears from the pam- 
phlet of Mr. Liardet*, is as destitute of the advantages, and was as destitute of the means of 
education, as any place in the United Kingdom. We say was, for it seems that the late 
melancholy occurrences have at last aroused the ecclesiastical authorities at Canterbury to 
make an effort to supply the benighted people with some sort of moral and intellectual 
education. 

Atthe commencement of the trial, we have described the prisoners as standing firm and erect, 
and looking in full health. When Mr. Law, who conducted the case for the prosecution, 
narrated the circumstances, the prisoner Price listened apparently with a dull and but half- 
awakened attention. But Tyler from time to time cast up his eyes to Heaven, as if in utter 
astonishment that such statements could possibly be made of him, and every now and then he 
instructed his attorney upon some matter relating to them. Both the prisoners exhibited 
throughout the day the same sort of behaviour which each had shown at first ; nor do we 
recollect one single instance of Price interfering, of his own accord, to comment upon the 
allegations of counsel, or the testimony of witnesses. In the course of the trial, he was 
more than once addressed by the attorney who defended, and then he gave some answer 
which was immediately communicated to the counsel. The explanations of Tyler were in 
all probability of no more avail than the heavy silence of his dull companion, The counsel 
who defended them were men of ability and discretion; yet to one acquainted with the 
duties and the practice of an advocate, and who watched the progress of the trial, the com- 
munications of the prisoners appeared never to be acted on. The answers obtained from 
Price were no doubt worthless ; the assertions and explanations of Tyler were in all like- 
lihood deemed dangerous. As the trial proceeded, a remarkable change took place in the 
relative condition of the men. From the first, Tyler had been excited —all his faculties 
were aroused — were in full and energetic activity — he watched the course of the proceed- 
ing, and was ready at every moment to give a suggestion. He continued in the same state 
throughout the day, and when at the close of it, after eight hours of continued standing, and 
of strong nervous excitement, he seemed weakened in body, but not subdued in mind, 
There was probably not a man in court who, being merely an auditor, would not have ex- 
hibited more exhaustion from the mere fact of standing in one position for so many hours, 
The excitement had kept him up. During the progress of the case for the prosecution, the 
contest had aroused all his energies ; he felt the struggle to be for life, and undisma ed, 
thouch with a full consciousness of his peril, he combated vigorously with his fate. hile 
his counsel addressed the jury, he seemed affected with the varied emotions which the speech 
described or was calculated to produce ; he dramatised its expressions in pantomime, eer 
was alternately submissive, regretful, and horrified, as the counsel successively threw himse 


. . + of 
* Mr. Liardet is the author of an excellent little pamphlet published by the Central Society 
Education, and giving an account from actual observation of the state of the district where these 


unhappy events occurred, 
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on the indulgent consideration of the jury, bemoaned the fanatic folly of the prisoners, or 

. 6 . ’ 
expressed his horror at the catastrophe to which it had led. When the judge began to 
charge the jury, he ceased to act. lis fate depended on that charge, his nervous s: stem 
was excited to its utmost stretch, and he hung upon that charge as on the words of fate 
He lost nothing that directly related to himself, his whole soul seemed then absorbed in 
listening ; but he relieved himself from this painfully close attention whenever the judge 
made any general observations, or read any part of the evidence that did not immediately 
affect him. At the close of the charge both prisoners stood erect for a moment, as in anti. 
cipation of an immediate verdict; but when the jury retired, both sank down upon the bar 
in front of the dock. Price was, however, the first todo so. Price had remained apparently 
unmoved during the day. He seemed to look upon the trial as a process that must be 
gone through, and as one that had some relation to himself; but nothing excited him into any 
attempt at mental activity. He stood as if his fate was in the hands of others, and as if it 
must there remain. He felt himself in danger, but he did not feel in himself the means of 
meeting or of averting it. He yielded to what he could not help and could not alter, and 
was silent. As the day advanced, weakness, the result as well of bodily fatigue as of anxiety 
for his fate, seemed to be gaining upon him, At the close of the charge he made an effort to 
listen to the expected verdict of the jury; he did so in obedience tothe admonition which one of 
the turnkeys gave him as a matter of course, and submitted at once to the change of position 
which that officer effected by turning him to the right, so as to make him face the jury in- 
stead of the judge. But when the jury retired, when neither the forms of the court, nor 
the necessity of his situation longer required his attention, the animal strength which had 
upheld him gave way, Hedropped at once. He had fainted — the turnkeys removed him 
in their arms for he was utterly helpless. Tyler half sank, half kneeled, with his face upon 
the front of the bar as if in prayer; but he was still sufficiently master of himself to rise and 
walk, leaning on the arm of a turnkey, from the dock into some place where the prisoners 
remained till the return of the jury again rendered their presence in Court necessary. When the 
jury did return they were summoned, Tyler, with the like assistance as before, came up the 
steps into the dock; but some moments elapsed before Price could be produced, and then 
he was brought up in the arms of four men. We doubt at this moment, whether he fully heard 
the verdict and the recommendation to mercy from the lips of the foreman of the jury, and 
whether he was not more than half insensible while the judge was pronouncing the sentence 
of the law, and even when the sentence was followed up by the declaration that it would not 
be literally executed. The merely animal courage of Price had sustained him for a certain 
period ; it then yielded, and nothing was capable of reviving it: while the mental energy of 
Tyler not only supported him through the same amount of bodily fatigue, but enabled him 
actively to exert himself during the day, and at the close, of the trial he was shaken 
rather than overcome, and rallied his sinking energies enough to appreciate and acknowledge 
the unexpected and liberal mercy which had spared him trom death, and awarded a milder 
punishment for his heavy offence. 

On the foliowing morning, Thomas Mears alias Tyler, Alexander Foad, Edward Wraight, 
jun,, William Wills, Thomas Griggs, and several others, were arraigned on an indictment 
charging them with the murder of Lieutenant Bennett. Under the advice of their counsel 
they pleaded guilty. Some very respectable witnesses were called to the characters of 
almost all of them, The marked exception was Thomas Tyler. Sentence of death was 
pmeenents but accompanied with the same intimation as before. Tyler looked just as he 

iad done on the preceding day. 

Foud was an elderly-looking man; the calendar describes him as forty-two. His appear- 
ance would have justified the addition of twelve or thirteen years to thatage. He had been 
shot in the front of the mouth on the lower jaw. The wound appeared to have been skil- 
fully attended, and had healed completely, leaving that sort of mark which is sometimes 
seen when a hare-lip is removed ; the prisoner, however, as if still sufferimg pain from it, 
constantly held his handkerchief to his mouth, and cried a great deal. Foad was one of 
those in comfortable circumstances, who was able to read and write, and was looked upon 
by his humbler neighbours as quite a learned sort of person, one in whose knowledge and 
judgment they had great confidence ; and he certainly was one of those who had increased 
the number of Thom’s followers by his own presence among them. In the dock he now 
and then shook his head despairingly at parts of the rebuke which, in passing sentence, the 
judge forcibly uttered on their folly and their crime ; but he seemed to be more occupied with 
the thought of the pain of his wound than any thing else, and his behaviour gave no decided 
indication that his credulity was at an end, or that for any other than purely personal rea- 
sous he regretted the folly of which he had been guilty. Foad, it should be added, received 
an excellent character. ’ 

Edward Wraight, jun., is the son of the old farmer who was shot. This prisoner was 
very neatly dressed like a sailor, and looked altogether a spruce young tar. Into any folly 
beyond that of taking at a merry meeting a glass too halts and being over obstreporous 
from its effects, no one, from his appearance, would have suspected him of ecm He 
is short and stout, with a hearty, open-looking countenance, the natural expression 0 which 
must be agreeable. In the dock he was crying, and wrung his hands in despair. He 18 
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described in the calendar as thirty-three years of age ; was in comfortable circumstances, and 
has a wife and a family of five or six young children. The evil example of his father, who was 
shot when charging the soldiers, and of Wiils, whom we shall next describe, had probably 
seduced him from his home to join in the schemes of Thom. It was evident that he 
ed to be transported, and the thought of such a degrading separation from his young 

fe and children seemed too much for him to bear. Wraight received an excellent character, 

William Wills, whom one of the peasantry described to Mr. Liardet as a man “ who had 
bad the best of education — quite a learned man,” was one of those put to the bar on this 
occasion. It was owing much to his influence and example, though perhaps much more to 
that of his sister, Mrs. Hadlow, that Thom acquired so many followers. Wills was a man 
in very comfortable circumstances ; he was reputed to be a man of education, and in the 
absence of others better informed, he no doubt appeared, and of course assumed to be, a 

ior sort of person. He was the most influential of Thom’s avowed partisans. We 

t this limitation on the assertion, because we have heard rumours of another person in a 
different rank of life, who is known to be, or to have been, a believer in Thom, and from 
whom the money which Thom always had at his command is supposed to have come ; for 
Thom often lived expensively, contested an election, kept his “white horse” and his 

, and sometimes dressed in an extravagant eastern costume of a splendid description. 
Wills is a person who would give any one the idea of a gloomy fanatic ; tall, thin, but 
strongly made, with a deep sallow complexion, small eyes, shaggy dark brows and whiskers, 
and a certain confident and rather authoritative manner and expression. Add to all this 
that he has a certain air of easy self-possession which could not fail to give him an ascend- 
ancy over his humbler companions. When placed in the dock, he seemed more ashamed of 
being conquered than afraid of being punished ; more hurt at being in such a state of defeat 
and humiliation than sensible of the excess of the folly or the crime which had brought 
him there. He pleaded guilty in a quiet manner, and then stood to hear or to bear what- 
ever might be inflicted upon him; yet, though he was at once infermed that his life would 
be spared, he must have winced under the powerful reproof which Lord Denman uttered 
on his conduct. We are by no means sure that he felt convinced of the justice of that 
reproof on the score of the absurd credulity he had shown, but we are fully convinced that 
he was deeply stung by the fact that he was obliged to listen in silence to the vigorous 
and unsparing condemnation of the party and the doctrines he had so cordially espoused. 
While Foad was crying, and Wraight was in despair, Wills maintained his own firmness, 
and endeavoured to sustain theirs. He walked into the dock and from it with a steady step 
and calm air, which might be the result of a contrite submissiveness, but might also proceed 
from an obstinate adherence to his follies, and an indignant sense of injured innocence 
yielding to the sufferings, but claiming the glories of martyrdom. 

Thomas Griggs was the last of this batch of prisoners actually arraigned at the bar of 
whom we shall give any description. The rest were all very common-place, dull, heavy- 
looking peasants, who had probably joined Thom because they were very easily persuaded 
by his preaching, or by the persuasions of those around them, or from the love of change, 
or for what they could get, or from the mere excitement of the thing. They were found in 
arms against the troops at the time the murder of Lieutenant Bennet was committed, and were 
therefore included among the list of those charged with the offence. Griggs was not of this 
class, He is a tall fine man with a dark complexion, and a large and intelligent eye. He was 
one of the better class of labourers, or small land-owners, and we believe was the brother of 
George Griggs, one of the men killed at the time, and who is described in Mr, Liardet’s pam- 
phlet as having been “in his youth a constant attendant at the Sunday-school, as having 
made great progress in religious knowledge, and as capable of returning very suitable answers 
to questions on such subjects.” Thomas Griggs was badly wounded ; his arm was in a sling ; 
one leg was lame ; and we were also told that he had received a ball in his body. He 
was pale, and evidently suffered much from his wounds. But we believe that he at least 
suffered also in his mind; he alone gave us the idea of being really ashamed of the situation 
in which he found himself. 

One prisoner was not arraigned in person at the bar. His name was Henry Hadlow, the 
son of the woman we have mentioned, and the nephew of William Wills. He was only 
nineteen years of age, and there was every reason to believe that he was the victim of his 
mother’s follies, and had become through her instigation one of Thom’s followers. His 
name was called to answer upon the coroner's inquisition to the charge of the wilful murder 
of Lieutenant Bennett. He was suffering so badly from his wounds that he could not be 
brought into court. No evidence was offered against him, and he was acquitted, His 
mother was called into the witness-box. She was apparently reluctant to come into the 
presence of the judge; but at last appeared there. She seemed a middle sized woman, of 
about forty-three or forty-five, with a fair complexion, —a keen grey eye — and an ex- 
pression of face in which, if there was some ieenlannan there was also much self-approba- 
tion, and we are not sure that we might not add a tinge of that scorn which, especially in 
theological matters, all very positive people have for the opinions of others. His lordshi 
explained to her that her son had been acquitted, and that as soon as the state of his 
wounds would permit he would be delivered over to her care. Roused by the extraordinary 
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circumstances of the case, and seeing before him the woman who had so materially cons 
tributed to plunge the people around her into fanaticism and crime, Lord Denman burst at 
once into an eloquent reproof, to which the magnificence of his voice and his manly emotion 
gave an effect that none who have not heard it can conceive. Every man in court was moved 
while a just indignation poured — from the judge’s lips and from the judge’s heart — an 
passioned lesson to the sister and the mother, who had assisted in misleadin 
and had misled her son, into such awful danger and responsibility. We will not say that 
that woman, —sister and mother, — did not feel, but we saw no symptom of her feeling 
The first and only moment during which the judge’s words seemed to make any impression 
on her, was when, in scorn of her credulity, he said that her disappointment in the foolish 


im 
g her brother, 


expectation of the promised resurrection of the madman Thom must now have convinced 


her of the absurdity of his pretensions. She shook her head with that peculiar expression 


of face and manner which indicated to us that she still cherished the belief she had embraced, 


and {felt either pity or anger for those who dared to doubt it. So true it is that 
“ Faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last."” 

Yet Mrs. Hadlow was in a situation which might have been expected to put her some- 
what on her guard against such gross delusion, “ A Mrs. Hadlow” (says Mr. Liardet) 
“had been mentioned to me as rather a superior person who had been one of Thom’s chief 
agents in establishing his influence. She was the wife of the bailiff of a landed proprietor, and 
had formerly been the mistress of a day-school in the village. Every body spoke of her as 
having had the ‘ best of education, and as being able to dispute with any parson on the 
Bible. 1 found her residing in a neat comfortable house. A large Bible which she had been 
reading was lying open on the table.” Mr. Liardet took advantage of this circumstance to 
lead at once to the subject. He asked her respecting her belief in Thom. She endea- 
voured to evade the questions put to her. The whole account shows that she did believe; 
and though she did not own, she would not deny her belief. It appears that she at first dis. 
credited the account of Thom’s death, and then, though it was accompanied with the 
imprisonment of her brother and the fearful wounding of her son, she seems to have left 
these heart-touching matters quite unheeded, “for even then so reluctant was she to part 
with the bright visions and delusive hopes upon which she had so long gloated, that remem- 
bering an assurance given her by Thom, she bade those who brought the news wait a little, 
and they would see him rise again on the third day.” Mr. Liardet adds, “of course at the 
time of my visit these delusions were at an end.” We doubt this “ of course” very much. 
We doubt whether these delusions are yet at an end with her; from her demeanour, we 
should say that they are still cherished. Is it not, has it not always been so ‘with 
fanaticism ? At the very time Thom was in jail on a sentence for perjury she was corre- 
sponding with him as with a holy saint, and referring to him for doctrines of religious faith, 
We have seen one of the letters written by Thom to her —it flatly contradicts the state- 
ments made as to his capacity for writing. It is a mass of bombastic phrases, almost 
entirely unconnected with each other. What is it in human nature that gives to fanaticism 
in its absurdest form such power ? Is it the curse of human nature, or is it the fault of 
human education? The Canterbury rioters had education, but it was of that sort which 
disposed them to absurd and cruel fancies, which made them the tools of a crazed impostor. 
With great reason did Lord Bacon, preferring even incredulity to fanaticism, say that the 
former “leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to reputation, all 
which may be guides to an outward moral virtue ;” but the latver “ dismounts all these, and 
bringeth in a new primum mobile that ravisheth all the spheres of government.” But both 
are evils — why should not both be remedied? A proper education is alike the destroyer 
of one as of the other. The church and the state must unite to root them out. The pea- 
santry must be morally as well as religiously taught, they must be mentally educated ; inno- 
cent sports must be introduced to supply that relaxation which human nature must and will 
have in some way or other, and to supplant the recourse to fanatical meetings and the beer 
shop; and those very sports might easily be made to assist in improving the minds and 
reforming the habits of the peasantry. The exclusive selfishness which, affecting aristocracy 
and thereby libelling it, has hitherto denied to the peasantry innocent recreations which in 
any way resembled those enjoyed by the higher orders, must have an end ; men must no 
longer be driven by the force of bad laws into sullen drunkenness, as the only permitted 
relief from care and labour ; they must be treated as rational beings, cheered in their daily 
tasks, encouraged in their humble fortunes ; and the men of rank and wealth who assist to 
bring about this change, will not only be recompensed for it by the consciousness of having 
rendered a service to their country and a worthy homage to true religion, but by the more 
earthly consideration that, in giving to the humblest reason to be satisfied with their station, 
they have secured to the highest the safe and respected enjoyment of the advantages of rank 
and fortune. A wise and a good man consults the feelings and promotes the real happiness 
of the people ; a fool, especially a vulgar one, deems them beneath his notice. The former 
may create or preserve, the latter must destroy, a state. 
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MR. O'CONNELL AND THE ENGLISH RADICALS. 


Wuen the political franchise was first given to the Metropolis, we were told 
that we should raise up in the heart of the empire a wild democracy — 
always at the beck of every turbulent demagogue — always at the front of 
every popular and visionary movement. ‘The recent exhibition in Palace 
Yard has given the lie to these ominous vaticinations. ‘The metropolis has 
not declared in favour of the People’s Charter. ‘The pulse was felt, but it 
beat calmly, and its healthful indifference as to this itinerant agitation is a 
symptom that the disease is at present confined to the extremities. It is 
because London speaks in Parliament that she is silent in Palace Yard. Only 
one member of a Metropolitan District, and he the one (we say it with re- 
gret and respect) whose seat is the most insecure, attended the thunder of 
the popguns. ‘The coldness with which Mr. Leader was received is a good 
omen for rational reform, — for it serves to show the amazing distinction 
between the most radical of those whom the people send to Parliament, and 
the average opinions of those whom the mob applaud and laugh at. Mr. 
Leader, the member for Westminster, had the gratification of hearing him- 
self rated at the thousandth part of the value of Mr. leargus O’Connor, the 
rejected of all men. 

The real fact is, that with nine tenths of the advocates of this new fanati- 
cism, the People’s Charter is but the Anti-Poor Law agitation in disguise ! — 
The re-ascendency of pauperism, — the right of the sturdy beggar to pick 
the pockets of industry; these are the real objects which, with a great ina- 
jority of the audience, and with most of their captains, mask themselves 
under the more honourable, if not more plausible demands of Universal 
Suffrage, Annual Parliaments, and pensioned Delegates. We may trace the 
triple Geryon to the cradle of Anti-Poor Law Association. It appears 
strongest in the towns, where Poor Law Commissioners are the most piti- 
lessly pelted. It breaks out — a disease in itself, but the symptom of a 
constitution to which alteratives have been too sternly applied. This it is 
Which makes common ground between O’Connor, the ultra leveller, and 
Oastler, the bemoaner of weakened aristocracy. ‘This it is which divides 
what are called the Philosophical from what we may call the Physical 
Radicals, although the one are as near to pure political democracy as the 
other. This it is which surrounds the People’s Charter with crusaders 
against property itself, and draws down cheers on Mr. Lowry’s declaration, 
that Universal Suffrage will remove the National Debt. The real Radicals, 
as Mr. Ellice well observed in the House of Commons, in his memorable 
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speech on the Canadian Rebellion, have ever been signalized by their gery. 
pulous attachment to property, — their good faith to the fundholder, in every 
attempt of the Landowners to play tricks with the currency. These pirate 
Radicals hoist out national colours, for the sake less of victory than plunder, 
The Anti-Poor Law Agitation is, we repeat, the main cause from which 
the new political demands have arisen.* And in the breath of these inciters 
to physical force — these declaimers against all rich men as robbers—these 
assailants on the National Debt (in other words, on the fortunes of the 
middle class, and the savings of honest labour), breaks out the spirit of 
ferocious pauperism itself. Without exaggerating the danger of the effect, 
we do not think it wise any longer to disregard the cause. Whatever be 
the merits of the New Poor Laws, good laws themselves become a species 
of tyranny when forced with too strict a rigour upon the prejudices, passions, 
habits, and affections of that very class upon whom the immediate effeets of 
our legislation press with the most severity. It is mere pedantry to con- 
front the feelings of great masses with wise maxims or first principles, out 
of the unfamiliar repertory of political economics. ‘There are Thwackum- 
suitors of wisdom, who, as Fielding says, “ consider every lash they give as 
a compliment to their mistress.” It is in vain to deny that there is at 
present among large sections of the working classes a deep and perilous 
spirit of discontent, showing itself not only against mere abuses in govern- 
ment, but against all that philosophy identified with the pure democratic 
principle which teaches scrupulous adherence to order, and rigid respect for 
roperty — a dislike to the counsellors who preach peace —a sharp and 
itter intolerance to wealth. ‘That much of this has its origin in causes 
long preceding the New Poor Law, and wholly unconnected with it, we 
admit. But it is not less true that the New Poor Law has widened the cirele 
of discontent — has inflamed complaint — has given grievance a practical 
shape —has connected theoretical aspirations with feelings that seem to 
spring from humanity, and to be consecrated by the charities of religion. 
It is all very well to lay the blame upon the firebrands. But there would 
be no danger in the rushlight of Mr. Oastler, if there were no flax among 
the multitude. When such men as he can produce an effect, there must 
be evils well worth examination. Proportioned to the insignificance of a 
successful agitator is the inflammable nature of the grievance. It was to be 
hoped that the excitement occasioned by the New Poor Law would gra- 
dually subside. So it has subsided among the Middle Class, but only to in- 
erease among the Operatives; and what is remarkable, it is not where 
disturbance might most have been looked for — viz. among the agricultural 
population — that dissatisfaction has assumed an alarming shape, but rather 
among the poorer inhabitants of large towns. Swing has removed from 
Kent into Manchester; and the match is laid in the market-place, not 
the hay rick. In fact, the odium attached to the new system 1s more 
alarming because it exists most in places where it ean be best kept alive by 
constant discussions — by stormy meetings — by being associated with 
polities, and identified with the cause of labouring millions struggling into 
power, | 
This being the case, we think it becomes the duty of the Government 


* See the speeches and manifestoes generally in the towns in which the People’s Charter has 
called forth demonstration, especially the Manchester Address — which insists, as. the main = 
of grievance, on the “ Laws which strip men of their ancient and inalienable right to @ maw : 
nance out of the land of their birth —to cram them into worse than a felon’s gaol, bags gr 
those who, like Mr. Hume and Mr. Roebuck, are stanch supporters of the present Poor ’ 
look well before they stretch out their paws for Mr, Oastler’s chesnuts, 
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and the Legislature to support what is salutary in the principle of the 
New Poor Law by ceding some of its more obnoxious details. We are as 
mich averse as the commissioners themselves from repealing the New 
Law; nor do we deny the excellent effects on the moral and even the 

ical condition of the peasantry which it has produced in the agri- 

tural districts. ‘Io return to the old system is as idle a demand as a 
return to spade labour, or as the destruction of threshing machines. 
But a less rigid adherence to the principle of incarcerating hunger, infir- 
mity, and distress—a wider discretion in out-of-door relief — and a relaxa~ 
tion of that grim tyranny which even where no pretexts, such as want of 
accommodation, or the chance of immorality and insubordination, can be 
found, separates often in the last extreme of life those who have hitherto 
fought against want side by side— which debars the poor man of his only 
confidant, his only comforter; these mitigations of the system may not only 
be safely made, but they are concessions due to the feelings — nay, even if 
you will, to the prejudices or the unreasoning ignorance, but deep-seated 
sympathies, of so large a portion of the population. In agricultural dis- 
tricts, where the magistrate or the overseer is placed almost alone amidst a 
population, on whose hatred or on whose affection his peace and often his 
property depend, the interposition of the commissioners, their fixed and per- 
emptory laws, are necessary to protect the independence of the administrator 
of the system, and to make the system itself work. But in large towns there 
ought to be a wide discretion left to the local authorities, who are not liable, 
like the segregated squires of the hamlet, to be intimidated, and who must be 
the best judges of the wants and interests of the community in which they live. 
The system, in short, must be mitigated. And if we are to be told that it 
cannot be mitigated without being abolished altogether, we should be 
tempted to answer, that great as are the advantages of the Poor Law, we 
think they are dearly purchased by creating a chasm between the Working 
and the Middle Class — by engendering that deadliest of revolutionary pas- 
sions, a hatred to property itself; and by making men familiar with the notion 
of armed resistance, till the wickedness of a lawless, hopeless, and sanguinary 
principle assumes the aspect of hatred to oppression and sympathy with 
distress, 

A word on the political demands of the People’s Charter. Universal 
Suffrage may or not be a sound principle in itself; but, that it rests upon 
the truth of the dogma, that whoever is taxed should be represented, is 
a fallacy so gross that the very answer to itis worn threadbare. If because 
you are taxed, you are necessarily entitled to a vote; if (as Mr. Vincent, 
with all the benign and tolerant meekness of injured honesty, declares) he 
who votes against this principle be “ a knave,”—why is it that if we had 
Universal Suffrage to-morrow, many who pay a thousand times more in 
taxes than Mr. Vincent ever will do would have no vote at all? Why is _ 
it that the footman of Miss Burdett Coutts, who does not pay the tax even 
for the powder in his hair, should be able to give his vote for Mr. Vincent ; 
and Miss Burdett Coutts, whose income directly and indirectly enriches the 
Exchequer to the amount of some 8,000/. or 10,0001. should be deprived 
ofthat honour? If you say, because Miss Burdett Coutts is a woman ! 
Good ; but what becomes of your argument, that it is the mere fact of being 
taxed that gives the right of being represented? And why should not 
women vote? Is it because they are less intelligent, less educated than the 
men? What! would Mr. Vincent tell us that Miss Martineau cannot judge 
as well of the qualities necessary fora legislator as any of the Corn-Law- 
oving squires whom he denounces as rogues or blockheads ? But women 
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aré under the influence of men. Well, but so are all dependents under the 
influence of men. If illegitimate influence, the ballot will cure it; and 
for the rest, the daughters in a family are just as likely to go against papa’s 
prosy old candidate as the sons may be. ‘There is no abstract mathematical 
undeniable principle involved in the question of Universal Suffrage, or of 
any other suffrage— the only object of legislation is, to use Bentham’s old 
maxim, “The greatest happiness of the greatest number.” The happi- 
ness of the greatest number must always consist in perfect security of life and 
property. ‘This happiness the present most popular advocates of Universal 
Suffrage by no means appear to promise us. 

The votes of the greatest number are not always in favour of the happi- 
ness of the greatest number. It was under Universal Suffrage that the 
worst horrors of the I’rench revolution were perpetrated. Had there been 
a suffrage at that time proportioned to the. aducation,— viz. had only those 
had votes who were taught by education how to use them, — the Girondists 
would have continued at the head of affairs; and France would probably 
at this day be a republic, without the stain of blood upon her liberties. 
Perhaps she might now be enjoying universal suffrage, having gradually 
and safely won her way to it. But it is the recollection of all she suffered 
under that electoral system which at present, far more than the genius of 
Louis Philippe, confines the representation of thirty millions to the voices 
of 150,000 electors. ‘That liberty (if by liberty is meant the freedom from 
all wanton restraint, and the blessing of equal laws) is always proportioned 
to the extent of suffrage, a man must be indeed ignorant of the history 
of nations, and of human nature, to affirm. It has been, in all ages, by 
minorities that liberty has been nursed, and the great lessons of humanity 
forced upon the prejudice of the multitude. If there had been universal 
suffrage when the Duke of Wellington was Premier, Catholic eman- 
cipation would not have been carried. In the United States it is the 
few, who, in the teeth of universal suffrage, are now doing battle for 
the slave. The Charter-orators tell us, that if we had had universal 
suffrage we should never have entered into the wars which have iu- 
creased our national debt! Ludicrous and notorious falsehood! Every 
war, at its commencement, has been popular in the country, has been 
hallooed on by the enthusiasm of national antipathies and English 
pride. Under universal suffrage we should have plunged into war with 
no less ardour; but it must be owned that we should not have waged 
itso long. At the first reverses, at the first burthens, ardour would heve 
cooled — the multitude would have turned — the troops would have been 
recalled — and where then would have-been the greatness of England, or 
the peace of the world? It might have been unwise, precipitant, unjust to 
contract a war with France under the republic, but then the people were al- 
most unanimous with Mr. Pitt. But if, having begun the war with Napo- 
leon, we had slunk out of it—if we had deserted our allies — if our 
Representatives had declared that the people were too poor to fight any 
longer — we should have been deserted in our turn, and the brother ot 
Napoleon, Instead of iodging at Brompton, might be now reviewing I rench 
armies in Hyde Pars. If we had Universal Suffrage to-morrow, and Mr. 


Atwood were prime minister, we should be at war with Russia in behalf of 


Poland. 

Before the working classes can get Universal Suffrage, they must prove 
that they are fit for it. To prove that they are fit for it, the first 
thing they must do is, to hoot down the madmen who talk of cae 
dering the fundholder, and appealing to brute force. Do they thin 
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their. cause makes converts, when they identify Universal, Suffrage with 
civil war and national bankruptcy? Jt is in vain to tell us that there 

are some men honest and enlightened who side with the incendiaries, 
We see that the incendiaries have the upper hand. Mr. Vincent car- 
ries his audience in despite of Colonel Napier. ‘The “deep voice” of Mr. 
feargus O’Connor would crush into atoms the poor-law-defending phi- 
losophy of Mr. Roebuck. In fact, we honestly believe that the present 
eh bitions have put back Universal Suffrage (if it ever is to be carried) for 
a generation at least. What honest man, what prudent man, however at- 
tached to the popular cause, will not shrink from connection with those who 

plaud the doctrines, that if speculative questions be not carried at once, 
rs claimants are prepared to march against the throne — that justice to the 
working man means the annihilation of public faith — and, that the only 
difference between a pickpocket and a rich man is to the advantage of the 
pickpocket? We should be willing to suppose these the sentiments only of 
the orators, not the audiences; but, unhappily, these are the sentiments the 
audiences most cheer ; and, more or less, they characterise, uncontradicted 
and unqualified, every meeting that has been held. And is this the way to 
confute the nickname of Destructive ? is this the boasted march of enlight- 
enment? and are these the hopes which dawn upon the wisdom and _ the 
virtue that have nursed such glorious dreams of the future destinies of the 
English people ? 

It is melancholy to contrast. the present ‘* demonstrations” with the con- 
duct of the working classes in 1830: then, what different leaders — what 
different opinions — what practical sense — what tempered firmness! Who 
could suppose that, in 1838, the schoolmasters had given place to the Cades ; 
whocould suppose that the multitude, who profess to be so sharp-sighted, could 
be blind to what every one else sees — the sordid and mendicant ambition 
of the Massaniellos they have chosen? It is pitiably ludicrous to see the 
vast question of Universal Suffrage tied up inseparably with the question of 
payment to members. How many of these orators are fighting for 5002. a- 
year? What is Universal Suffrage to them ?—it is the contingent of Universal 
Suffrage — it is the hard money — it is the income —it is the members’ 
pension that ‘ points the moral, and adorns the tale.” The crotchet of 
paying members has been often broached ; it may be worth consideration in 
itself, but here it is coupled with Universal Suffrage — indissoluble — co- 
equal — to be fought for “ against the throne” with the same valour ; for 
to the eyes of the demagogues the question stands thus: ‘* Without Uni- 
versal Suffrage we cannot get into parliament: but what is the good of 
getting into parliament unless we are paid for it?” But paying members 
was an old constitutional custom: it was so; and were members at that 
day a whit honester fellows than they are now? Were those not some of 
the most corrupt and servile parliaments in English history, in which mem- 
bers pocketed their salaries? We do not object to any noble and manly 
means of drawing still closer the connection between members and consti- 
tuents; but we altogether deny the doctrine that patriotism cannot exist 
without a pension : and when we are told that there are many men too poor 
to serve their country for nothing, but who are no less admirably fitted for 
legislation, we answer, that these are precisely the men who would fare the 
worst if Universal Suffrage and payment to members were the law of the land, 
The greatest aristocrat in the world is the populace, especially in commercial 
countries. The richest men in Parliament are generally the choice of the 

rgest constituencies. The working classes never, except in the heat of are- 
volution, raise one of their own order. When Mr. Rogers, the weaver, said the 
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other day, at the Bolton meeting, that if the people’s charter were passer] 
he should be a candidate for their suffrages, he was received with “ roars of 
laughter.” But if in addition to the prejudice in favour of wealth, which is 
remarkable in the history of all democracies, the member were to be paid 
his 5007. a year, there would be such an apprehension that the poor candi- 
date only sought the suffrages of the electors for the purpose of turning 
his pennies by them — that no recommendation would be greater than the 
assurance that * 5001. a year was no object to the great Mr. So and So.” We 
are convinced indeed that the general eflect of paying members, after the first 
novelty, would not introduce into parliament a poorer class of men than at 

resent, (and so far Mr. Fielden miserably deceives his friends, when he 
holds out to them hopes of—a House of Commons composed of workmen !) 
but it would do this — it would inspire adventurers with the hope of be- 
ing returned ; it would train up a race of hustings mercenaries, each seek- 
ing which could most flatter every popular passion and caprice; it would 
leave parliament itself composed much as it is now, but it would tempt 
every penniless lawyer, every broken-down trader, with a bold face and a 
loud voice, ‘to have a shy,” at least, at the golden apple. In fact, nothing 
could show reasoning men how little the Chartists have considered the real 
question of universal suffrage more strongly than their coupling it with the 
pettifogging question of paying members, and the impracticable absurdity of 
annual (1! !) parliaments. 

We are not among those who would limit political power to the boundary 
of the middle class. We are not among those who think that the govern- 
ment of the multitude is dangerous in itself. ‘The condition of the working 
classes — their prospects — their hopes — their welfare — must ever be 
vitally connected with the objects of an enlarged philosophy, or a generous 
statesmanship; and we do most deeply lament to see them at this time of 
day throwing themselves into the hands of men, who are so evidently making 
the awful passions of the mass subservient to a mendicant ambition or a 
feverish vanity. What a different spectacle these meetings might have ex- 
hibited, if a different spirit had pervaded them! How formidable would 
they have been — how vast a moral influence would have belonged to them, 
1F their demands had been more rational, and if the audiences had im- 
parted a loftier temper to the orators— if they had conciliated the fears they 
have now provoked —if they had indignantly scouted appeals to force and 
promises of plunder — if they had refused to be divided from other sections 
of their countrymen, and taken their stand as a people — not as a class ! 
But now while disowning and reviling all other superiority, they demand 
to be an aristocracy themselves. They, and they alone, must rule. 

It cannot be denied that the immediate effect of these meetings is favour- 
able to the Conservatives, not only to the party of Conservatives, but to 
the spirit of Conservatism; for the érue Radicals themselves would, we 
apprehend, sooner be Conservatives than Destructives. Would there be 
one man really distinguished for his services to the people, who would 
not think, of the two, that it would be better for the people to be go- 
~erned by Peel and Stanley than by Hetherington and Cleave ? But, 
fortunately, we have not come to that alternative. We neither despair of 
the commonwealth, nor of the progress of popular Reform. The recent 
meetings may for a time be favourable to the Tories while in opposition ; 
but what gloomy prospects do they afford to the Tories, were they in power : 
—It is absurd to say, that whatever may be dangerous in these * de- 
monstrations,” can be quelled by the Tory principle “resistance.” If what 


is extravagant in the demands of the working classes be firmly and safely 
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denied, it must be by retaining that impenetrable bulwark, the confidence of 
the middle class, and by gradually convincing the operatives themselves that 
_the government does not treat them as a foe, and that they can be heard 
_and respected even though Universal Suffrage be not yet obtained. The 

nt administration, if it be but wise in time, has advantages no ‘Tory 
administration ever can have. It is as strong as a ‘Tory government for 
the maintenance of order — for the means of resistance when resistance is 
necessary ; but it embodies that principle of concession which a Tory go- 
vernment must want, and without a prudent and wary resort to which, we 
believe, that the social system itself will be shaken to its base. 

The Cabinet has but to adhere to the elementary principle of its forma- 
tion, and which last session it unhappily lost sight of — it has but to be a 
government of progress, in order to conciliate all temperate, and to disarm 
all violent, reformers. 

It will not be blamed for proceeding slowly, so that it move at all in a 
right direction. What we desire to impress upon both Whigs and ‘Tories 
is this—that it is not because they stand still, that principles stand still 
also. It is the nature of civilisation itself, that there must be progress 
somewhere. Last session ministers went back ; the middle class, represented 
by the moderate Radicals, stuck fast, and the consequence is that the 
movement has advanced from the democracy. 

If the government act again the game of last session, the Tories must 
come into power—if the ‘Tories come into power, the demoeracy will 
either retain its present spirit and leaders — rush into violence, sure to be 
quelled, and in that case it is the aristocratic principle that for a time will 
gain ground; or, acquiring from a formidable parliamentary opposition 
leaders of more weight, and compromising its wild theories into practical 
objects, it will succeed at last, but after struggles far more obstinate than 
Mf. Feargus O’Connor seems to imagine, in establishing the vast and 
hazardous experiment of governing a country whose greatness rests upon 
the most artificial foundations — by the unchecked will of a single class — 
that class the least educated. 

To the gods of Epicurus, and to gentlemen anticipating 5004 a 
year, these prospects may give no uneasiness, but to men who have 
attached themselves to their country, and indulged in fond hopes of the 
ultimate destinies of the people, there is enough to make us hope that our 
guides, whoever they may be, will take every precaution in the journey we 
are compelled to make. 





While in England this new agitation has broken out, Ireland has ‘not 
been inactive. In Mr. O’Connell’s manifestoes, we see the evidence that if 
he leads Ireland, he cannot always choose the direction. Ile seems as if 
he were driven to the course he has adopted, by the fear of being outbid Py 
rival agitators. He evidently lost such ground by his conduct on the Irish 
Tithe Bill, that he is obliged to put on his seven league boots to get once 
more up to the march of popular opinion. The Precursor Association is but 
a sign of the hasty strides an able demagogue must take after every false step. 
We have no doubt, that extravagant and rash as Mr. O’Connell’s demands 
appear to Englishmen, they were the most moderate that he could have made 
in the position he was placed in; and yet we are staggered at the price at 
which he is buying back Irish popularity. He at once disowns connection 
with the very party which exhibited to him, as the mouthpiece of Trish 
grievance, the most generous and disinterested support which any set of 
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ublic men ever gave to a great cause. He will have nothing to do with the 
Radicals! They demand more than the Irish agitators ! — they have shown 
too a contempt for Ireland !. And here he commits a much greater error 
than that attributed to Lord Melbourne, when the Premier apparently ap- 
plied to the great party of the Radicals, reproach that he only designed for 
the Ultras — Col. Thompson and Mr. Murphy. Mr. O’Connell chooses to 
confound the great parliamentary party of Radicals, the powerful ballot 
minority, the true Radicals, with the Ultras or rather Pseudos, out of 
Parliament — the Hetheringtons and Vincents. When did the English Radi- 
cals exhibit any contempt for Ireland? Was it when they consented, for the 
sake of Ireland, to forego their own just causes of complaint against the 
government after Lord John Russell’s untoward speech? Does Mr, 
O'Connell forget that this consideration was the main one urged upon 
the forbearance of the English Parliamentary Radicals, and that this 
consideration prevailed over all others by an overwhelming majority ? 
Mr. O’Connell complains of the English Radicals for indifference to 
Ireland, when for the sake of Ireland they have too often temporized 
with the most urgent grievances of England. Was it the English Radicals 
who deserted the Appropriation Clause? Mr. O’Connell reads them a lesson 
they ought sternly to remember. But, says the Agitator, we, the Irish 
members, carried the Reform Bill! Without the English Liberals what 
would Mr. O’Connell have carried? But for them would Mr. O’Connell 
himself be in Parliament? ‘The Agitator deceives himself — the English 
Radicals are every thing to Ireland; without them — despite his unrivalled 
energies, his singular qualities as a leader — his associations, his ha- 
rangues, his paper constitutions, would end in nothing but toasts and 
riots. ‘They have been his strength he has too often been their weakness. 











OUR BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


«¢ Dame Justice puts her sword into the scales, 
With which she's said to weigh out true and false, 
With no design but, like the antique Gaul, 
To get more money from the capital.” Burter's Miscellaneous Thoughts, 


Tas writer who should render a treatise on Banking as interesting as a 
fairy tale must possess more varied and happy talents than Goldsmith 
himself; but, although it is not easy to impart to a subject of this nature 
those embellishments which Goldsmith, according to Dr. Johnson, could 
have imparted to any subject, yet it may be treated in such a way as to 
relieve it of that dreariness which hangs like a nightmare over the lifeless 
style of financial pamphleteers and mercantile essayists. The fact is, that 
the dulness which people generally believe to be inseparable from all in- 
quiries into our monetary system is to be traced, not to the matter investi- 
gated, but to the manner in which the investigation is conducted. Nothin 
has been done to popularise this important branch of Social Economy. ‘The 
works that have hitherto appeared in reference to topics of this description 
are either too theoretical or too technical to be intelligible to the public at 
large: they deal too much in speculations which demand a previous acquaint- 
ance with elementary principles; or they have a tone of the Exchange, 
which can be understood only by the initiated. What is wanted is a clear 
exposition of those details in which the whole community is concerned, 
expressed in language, and cast in a form, which the whole community can 
readily comprehend. 

We have at this moment before us a large collection of books and pam-— 
phlets, published within the last ten years, upon the various theories of 
Banking that have been propounded during that period — the causes of the 
pressures and crises in the money market, &c., -— with a multitude of reme- 
dies, suggestions, and conjectures; and we do not find one amongst them 
which is precisely adapted for the use of readers previously unacquainted 
with the machinery of our monetary system. ‘They are all designed for 
people who are already either really well informed upon these questions, or who 
have deluded themselves into the belief that they are so. Nor is this the only 
obstacle to the diffusion of publications of this description. As there is no 
department of economical science so complicated by sophistries, prejudices, 
and clashing interests, as that which embraces the theory and practice of 
Banking, so there is none upon which there exist such extraordinary 
contradictions, not merely in matters of opinion, but in matters of fact. 
The reader, therefore, who comes to these authorities to look for satisfac- 
tory information, finds himself bewildered in a maze of irreconcileable 
assertions and dogmatic projects, which naturally lead him to abandon the 
entire subject, as one which is not only exceedingly dry, but hopelessly 
obscure. 

Until within a very few years, the great bulk of the community were not 
only ignorant of the principles of Banking, but were not even aware of how 
much the public at large was interested in their faithful administration. It 
was commonly supposed that the uses of Banking were confined to the 
rich, who had surplus capital to fund, whose superfluous wealth required 
responsible guardianship, or whose affairs embraced so extended a surface 
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as to render corresponding agencies indispensable. But this view of the 
objects included in the sphere of a Bank took in only one class of jts 
functions. It has been well observed by an able writer, that “a banker 
is a dealer in capital, an intermediate party between. the borrower and the 
lender. He borrows of one party, and lends to another; and the difference 
between the terms at which he borrows and those at which he lends is the 
source of his profits.”* Now, this description—which is as clear as it js 
accurate — discovers to us two parties in the transaction, of which the banker 
is the agent. ‘They are, as Sheridan defines them in a glittering antithesis, 
*‘ one who has money to lend, and one who wants money to borrow.” The 
latter is evidently as much interested in the proceedings of the banker 
as the former; nor would it be too much to assert, that the man who is 
struggling upwards without capital is more deeply concerned in the proper 
management of banking institutions, than the man whose capital renders him 
independent of their caprices and vicissitudes. Borrowers are more nume- 
rous than lenders; and it is of as much consequence to the one that there 
should exist accessible channels through which money can be procured, as 
it is to the other that these channels should be protected by adequate safe- 
guards. If the term Borrower be understood to include every individual 
who derives any portion of his resources through the medium of credit, and 
that of Lender every individual who employs capital in profitable uses, then 
it will be seen at once that every person in the community is more or less 
interested in the system upon which our banking establishments are managed. 
A familiar view of that system appears to us therefore to be, on all accounts, 
a desirable contribution to the stock of popular knowledge. 

Banking, like every other art or business, grew up gradually as commu- 
nities enlarged, and as increasing intercommunication between different 
countries rendered the adoption of general principles necessary to the safe 
maintenance of their mutual relations. In the primitive stages of society, 
the simplicity of the transactions which took place between individuals pre- 
cluded the necessity of resorting to any fixed system for their regulation. 
Kach separate transaction adjusted itself according to circumstances. But 
with the rapid advance of the population in numbers and in wealth, the 
strides of invention in the useful arts and manufactures, and the consequent 
complication of all the common affairs of life, it was no longer possible to 
‘arry on the intercourse of society otherwise than by the introduction of 
settled modes which should be universally recognised and acted upon. Hence 
arose the classes and distribution of labour — the representative principle in 
the conduct of public aflairs—governments—laws — banks. ‘The existence of 
banks, or of the profession of money-changing and money-lending, which 
quickly superseded the practice of barter, as nations emerged from agricul- 
tural occupations, and became engaged in commercial pursuits, may be 
traced almost to the earliest ages of which we possess any authentic records. 
I’requent allusions will be found in the Old and New Testaments to the ex- 
change of the precious metals, and the practice of usance. But all that is 
known of those customs is, that bullion in bars and ingots (before national 
coins were thought of) formed the medium of payment, and that it was usual 
to lend and borrow money on interest; but whether the rate of interest was 
governed by a conventional understanding, or by the exigency of the ocea- 
sion, we have no means of determining. In later times, as well as in the 
times of more remote antiquity, the temples and places of public worship 


* Gilbart’s “ Practical Observations on Banking.” 
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were selected by the merchants as the most appropriate centre for the manage- 
ment of their inartificial banking operations; probably because they were 
convenient of access to the people, and formed a point of union which facili- 
tated the progress of business. As the money-changers had tables in the 
Temple of Jerusalem, so Delphi was the great bank of deposit for the trea- 
sures of Greece ; and even in the present day bargains are constantly made 
in the Jewish Synagogues. In Athens and Rome banking took a more 
regular form, although it had not yet assumed the formal characteristics of 
ascience. ‘The bankers—who received the revenues of the wealthy, and 
disbursed them at their written orders, thus acting as agents, for which they 
received a regular per-centage— generally combined other callings with that 
of money-brokerage ; and it was not until the confusion arising from this 
mixture of various trades demanded a more strict subdivision of individual 
skill, that banking came to be followed as a separate profession. 

But, while the interests of the rich were thus consulted in the establish- 
ment of convenient means of transmitting their revenues and conducting 
their pecuniary affairs, the interests of the poor who stood in need of assist- 
ance were not wholly overlooked. Mr. Gilbart, in his excellent work on 
Banking, informs us that there were banks amongst the Romans, where the 
poor citizens could procure loans without paying interest. Augustus Cesar 
formed a fund of the confiscated effects of criminals, for the purpose of ac- 
commodating the people with loans without interest upon pledges of double 
the value of the amount lent. This is the first instance with which we 
are acquainted of that system of advancing money upon pledges which has 
been subsequently adopted so successfully throughout Europe ; and it sug- 
gested, no doubt, to the Italians and the French the formation of those 
charitable institutions which, notwithstanding the abuses that have crept 
into their administration, have conferred considerable benefits wpon the 
necessitous classes. ‘The earliest establishments of this description were 
founded by the monks in Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
under the name of Monti di Pietd. ‘The intention at first was, that they 
should be supported by voluntary contributions; but, finding that means 
could not be procured in that way for sustaining them, Leo X. issued a bull 
in 1521 by which interest was allowed to be charged upon loans made to 
the poor. The fundamental object was, by accommodating the poor with 
loans upon reasonable terms, to protect them against the iniquitous ex- 
tortions of usurers who would take advantage of their necessities. ‘The 
benefits that flowed from these establishments soon led to their adoption in 
other countries. In 1777 a Mont de Piété was founded in Paris by royal 
ordinance. It was plundered and destroyed in the Revolution, but was 
again opened in 1797; and in 1804 it obtained a complete monopoly of the 
privilege of advancing small Joans on pledges. ‘This practice was not le- 
galised in England until the middle of the last century; and the first legis- 
lative enactment we have on the subject was passed in the reign of George II. 
In the following reign the act was passed which now regulates the business 
of pawnbroking, fixing the rate of interest, the duration of the pledge, 
and the penalties for certain violations of the law. We touch incidentally 
upon these facts, because they form an illustrative episode in the his- 
tory of banking. Pawnbrokers are the bankers of the poor, who, lacking 
the resource of credit, are compelled to anticipate the fruits of their labour 
by raising money upon their goods. A pawnbroker, says Mr. M‘Culloch, 
Is a species of banker, who advances money at a certain rate of interest upon 
security of goods deposited in his hands; having power to sell the goods 
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if the principal sum, and the interest thereon, be not paid within a certain 
time. 

Connected with this subject, perhaps we ought not to omit some allusion 
to another description of bank, exclusively designed for the benefit of the 
poor, and existing only in England. We mean the Savings Banks, which 
were originally founded by the zealous efforts of the late Right Hon. 
George Rose, who was the first person to draw the attention of the public 
to the excellent objects they are intended to promote. The principle 
upon which they are established is exactly the contrary principle of that 
species of bank which we have just described. Instead of lending money 
to the poor, the Savings Banks borrow money from the poor. They are thus 
in the direct sense banks of deposit; but, in order to confine their operation 
to the humblest classes, a maximum is fixed beyond which no lodgment is 


received, while the minimum is so low that it can scarcely be regarded as a 


limitation. ‘The advantages which these admirable institutions have conferred 
upon the poor are incalculable. ‘They have not only thrown open to thema 
means of safely accumulating whatever surplus funds they may be enabled 
to spare from their necessary expenditure, but they have inculcated and 
encouraged a spirit of forethought and economy, which is of the last im- 
portance to their moral as well as their social welfare. Until these esta- 
blishments were introduced into England in 1814 and 1815, there was no 
bank of any kind which would receive small deposits, or allow interest upon 
any. ven the Scotch Banks, where interest was allowed on deposits, would 
not receive any sum less than 10/.; an amount that required a long course 
of thrift for an artisan, an apprentice, or a labourer to make up. Conse- 
quently the trifling savings of the poor, for want of a secure place of depo- 
sit where they would be received in detail, and suffered to accumulate with 
advantage to the depositor, were frittered away in idle expenses, or wasted 
in petty and dangerous speculations. ‘The plan upon which the Savings 
Banks are conducted may be thus briefly described: — A depositor is not per- 
mitted, within a single year, to invest more than 302, exclusive of compound 
interest, nor less than one shilling at any single lodgment. ‘Ihe total de- 
posits from one individual are restricted to 150/.; and whenever the deposits 
and compound interest amount together to 2002, no further interest is pay- 
able. ‘The amount of interest is limited to 24d. per cent. per diem, or 
3l. 8s. 54d. per cent. per annum, which is regularly placed to their account 
as a cash deposit once in every year, fresh interest accruing again upon the 
whole sum. Depositors can at any time withdraw a portion or the whole 
of their lodgments, by giving a certain notice to the managers of the bank. 
‘The money thus invested in the bank is, by Act of Parliament, lent out at 
interest to the Government; that is, paid into the Bank of England or 
Ireland, and vested in Bank annuities or Exchequer bills. ‘The most 
authentic statement we have of the Savings Banks in England, Ireland, and 
Wales, is dated November, 1832, and exhibits the following results :— At 
that date there were in England 384 Savings Banks, in Ireland 77, and in 
Wales 22; the total number of depositors in England was 380,327, in 
Ireland 38,479, and in Wales 10,594; and the total amount deposited 
in England was 12,916,0282, in Ireland 1,045,825, and in Wales 349,794L 
These items exhibit a grand total of 483 banks, 429,400 depositors, and 
14,311,647. deposits, making an average of about 30/. to each individual. 
We have gone into these details because the machinery of those very useful 
institutions is not as generally understood as it deserves to be, and because 
we are satisfied that the Savings Banks only require to be made more €X- 
tensively known in order to their being more extensively adopted. 
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"The business of banking, originally in the hands of individuals, was at 
length taken up by companies of merchants in flourishing cities, and ulti- 
mately by the state. Italy, the nurse of literature and art, was also the re- 
storer and improver of the best commercial usages of antiquity. ‘These 
glorious republics, 


“ Whose merchant sons were kings,” 


are entitled to the credit of having formed banks, which, by magnitude of 
design, extensive influence, perspicuity in the details of management, and ap- 
plieability to the general wants of the community, were the first to develop 
the vast utility of which such institutions, properly controlled, are capable. 
Banks, at first, were constructed solely for private convenience ; by the gra- 
dual expansion of their plan to meet the demands of increasing trade, they 
soon grew up into importance as public commercial companies; and finally, 
tempted by the profits, as well as by the facilities in the despatch of business, 
which they held out, governments interfered, and, with certain exceptions 
and under certain limitations, either absorbed the business of banking to 
themselves, or conferred it by charters upon particular companies. ‘Thus, 
what originated in the obvious wants of the people, and for the immediate 
advantage of the people, was at last resolved into a state monopoly, fenced 
round by regulations that effectually prohibited the practice of eaikiaii ex- 
cept under such stipulations and restrictions as the state deemed it expedient 
to lay down. Had this course been taken solely in the desire to protect the 
community against the risks of extravagant speculation, and had it been in- 
variably prosecuted with that object alone in view, the interposition of wise 
laws to regulate the proceedings of banks — which would have been all that, 
in that case, would have been required — could not fail to have been pro- 
ductive of the most salutary results. But legislation upon this subject, from 
the very beginning, has betrayed the fact, that State Banks — however use- 
ful they may have been found in emergencies, and whatever good they may 
have yielded from time to time—originated in the difficulties of the govern- 
ment, and have always been maintained, not for the support of the interests 
of the community, but for the support of the interests of the state. The 
distinction will be readily appreciated by a moment’s consideration of the 
influence which a profligate minister may exercise over the circumstances 
of a country, through a bank which possesses the extraordinary power of 
controlling the rise and fall of prices, of paralysing the efforts of domestic 
industry, and, by the alternate contraction and expansion of the currency, 
depressing or stimulating the springs of production. Such is the power 
which a monopoly in banking, existing under the protection of the state, 
exercises over the interests of the whole population. ‘The earliest example 
of a bank of that description — the first, we believe, that was ever created 
by a government — was that of Venice, in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The circumstances which led to it were the embarrassments of the 
republic. ‘To escape from a heavy debt, into which the state was plunged 
by a protracted and expensive war, the public creditors were formed into a 
corporate body, endowed with exclusive privileges, and the debt was con- 
verted into stock; payments, were of course, compelled to be made in bank- 
money, and the transfer of stock from one account to another sufficed for the 
settlement of all mercantile transactions. The Bank of Genoa was formed in 
asimilar way. The republic got into debt, and discharged its liabilities by 
et a monopoly upon its creditors at the expense of the public at 
arge. 
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The activity of the Italians in their money dealings, especially of the 
Lombards, who were understood to be the merchants of the leading repub- 
lies of Florence, Genoa, Venice, and Lucca, carried them into England in 
the thirteenth century. Previously to their arrival in this country, the Jews 
who had settled here about the time of the Conquest, were noted for their 
usurious practices in money-lending, by which they acquired enormous riches, 
But the expulsion of the Jews, in 1290, after a long series of persecutions, 
threw open the whole field of banking, in all its branches, to the Lombards, 
who established themselves in the city, and chiefly occupied that quarter 
which still bears their name, and which is still the chief seat of the banking 
interests, — Lombard Street. It appears that the Lombards enjoyed some 
valuable privileges, which were probably granted to them in consider. 
ation of loans made to English monarchs. ‘Their reputation for wealth 
was spread over the whole of Europe; and as they contrived, by their influ- 
ence, to command a large part of the trade of every country into which they 
penetrated, they soon, observes the historian of Charles V., became masters 
of its cash. It is from them, and from their way of carrying on their busi- 
ness, that the very term “ bank” was originally derived. It is taken from the 
Italian word banco, or bench, their transactions being conducted upon open 
benches in the public market-places in Italy. Upon the failure of one of 
these bullion merchants, his bank was torn up and broken by the people; 
hence comes the word bankrupt. A comparison between the method by 
which the business of banking is now regulated in the city of London and 
the manner in which it was managed by the Lombards would be productive 
of some highly ludicrous images. Instead of the close apartments, the 
well-fitted counters, iron safes, and smirk clerks, there were the dark- 
featured Lombards ranged behind their low benches in the open streets, 
protected, perhaps, by occasional awnings, from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, and presenting a grotesque but not unpicturesque scene to the passer- 
by. But this mode of transacting business was not peculiar to the Lom- 
bards. It appears to have been a general custom amongst the merchants 
to meet, for the arrangement of bargains and settlement of accounts, in 
the open air. The ancient “ burse” of London, according to Stowe and 
others, was an exposed space, without any shelter whatever; and in an 
old play, called “If you know not me you know Nobody,” with the building 
of the Royal Exchange, Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder of that building, 
is exhibited in a conversation with some worthy fellow-citizens, in the 
usual scene of their daily traffic, when a shower of rain suddenly comes 
on and disperses them, to the great mortification of the magnificent Sir 
Thomas, who forms a resolution on the instant to erect a proper place for 
their future meetings, — exclaiming, in an heroic couplet, with appropriate 
enthusiasm, — 


“ Tl raise a worke, shall make our merchants say, 
“Twas a goode showre that fell upon that day.’ ” 


The building of the Exchange is then deliberately described by the drama- 
. . . * . ‘ es « wih . “~* ry 

tist; and, when it is finished, a friend declares that it will render Sir Thomas 
immortal. He speaks of it as 


“a place 
Where merchants meet, their trafficke to maintaine, 
Where neither colde shall hurt them, heat, nor raine.” 
This description, however, was not accurate, in so far as the rain was 
concerned; for the quadrangle, where the meetings were held, never was 
sheltered by a roof. But the poet thought, perhaps, that the spacious piazzas 
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on the four sides afforded abundant satisfaction for the strict veracity of his 
statement. 

The particular branch of business which formed the principal occupation 
of the Lombards was that of lending money; the most profitable of all, 
especially in the infancy of the trade and manutacture of a rising country. 
By a law of Edward the Confessor the taking of interest for the loan of 
money was declared illegal; which, of course, had the inevitable effect of 
raising the interest charged by the lenders to an exorbitant height, as a 
species of compensation for the danger and odium they incurred, and which 
otherwise led to a variety of subterfuges, coercions, and perjuries. The im- 
policy of laws that aim at restraining the natural course of things, and 
forcing society into modes of dealing repugnant to its own obvious tendencies, 
and valculated to check its progress by attempting to put an end to legitimate 
competition, was fully exemplified in the consequences of the measures that 
were taken to prevent the payment of interest on money. Had the rate of in- 
terest been left to find its natural level, instead of being prohibited altogether 
as usury, capital would have found its way wherever it was wanted at no higher 
cost than its use was actually worth; and the only cases in which the charge 
might have ascended to an unreasonable height would have been where 
the security was inadequate or doubtful, and where the usance would have 
been increased by way of an indemnity for the risk. . But the legislation 
which affixed criminality to the demand of any interest whatever threw the 
lending of money into the hands of those who had the least regard for cha- 
racter, and who were ready, for the sake of a large prospective profit, to 
submit to the danger as well as the disgrace of violating the law. Hence 
the exactions of the Jews and the Lombards, who were the money-lenders 
of nearly every kingdom in Europe during the middle ages, were enormous. 
They demanded as much as twenty per cent., sometimes thirty; and it is 
stated that in Placentia the rate of interest, towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, was no less than forty per cent. ‘The glaring inconsistency and 
injustice of the antiquated sensibility which affected to discover a heinous 
sin against the Scriptures in the payment of a consideration by the bor- 
rower for the use of the money of the lender, at length led to an enact- 
ment in England, in 1546, which legalised the taking of interest, and fixed » 
the rate at ten percent. It would appear, however, that the prevailing 
prejudices on this subject were not yet completely overcome, as this act 
was repealed six years afterwards, and was not again brought into operation 
until 1571. Subsequently to that period the rate of interest has been 
successively reduced to eight, six, and five per cent.; at which last amount 
it has remained unchanged since 1714. ‘These alterations in the law pro- 
ceeded pari passu with the gradual changes which took place from time 
to time in the business of banking, as it began to unfold its various uses, 
and to combine into one distinct pursuit those functions which had previ- 
ously been discharged by different hands. 

Hitherto the Jews, and the Lombards after them, were merely money- 
lenders; but a new source of profit, arising from the trade in money, was 
developed by that peculiar branch of business which consists in borrowing 
money to lend it out again, which, it is unnecessary to observe, could not have 
been projected until after the passing of the law which legalised the giving 
and taking of interest. ‘The goldsmiths were the persons with whom this 
ingenious design originated, and they were cast upon it as much by the 
accident of their position as by the evident utility of the plan itself. ‘The 
tyrannical conduct of Charles I. in seizing forcibly upon the treasures of 
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the merchants, which used to be deposited for security in the Mint, induced 
the wealthy classes to look elsewhere than to the Government stores for 
places to deposit their gold; and as the goldsmiths, by virtue of their costly 
craft, were esteemed to be responsible men, they were selected as fit guar- 
dians for the surplus capital of the magnates of commerce, In this respect 
their shops were equivalent to banks of deposit ; and, as the receipts which 
they issued for the money which was placed in their custody were univer- 
sally credited, passing current through the country, and being popularly 
designated as * goldsmiths’ notes,” they became virtually banks of issue also. 
The first notice we have of the existence of these banks is in the year 1645, 
Their business, it appears, soon extended beyond its original domain ; and, 
from being merely money-changers, receivers of deposits, and issuers of 
notes, they came at last to lend money to the king, taking the collection of 
the taxes by way of security,—to take grants of Parliament into pawn,—to 
receive rents as agents, —and to buy and sell bills and orders to such an 
extent that, according to an old writer, all the revenue passed, in effect, 
through their hands. ‘They monopolised the whole of the banking business 
of this country until the year 1694, when the Bank of England was founded 
by a charter, dated on the 27th of July in that year. 

This bank is said to have been projected by Dr. Hugh Chamberlayne ; 
but the plan upon which it was framed was submitted to Government by 
Mr. William Paterson, a native of Scotland, and a great speculator. It 
arose out of the distresses of the Government — distresses caused, in some 
measure, by abuses and defects in the system of taxation, and partly by the 
difficulty of obtaining loans of money at a reasonable rate. ‘The immediate 
object for which the Bank ot England was chartered was to lend money to 
Government. ‘The proposition was supported by the Ministers of the day, on 
the ground that it would destroy the trade of usurers, and, by extending the 
circulation, revive and strengthen the commerce of the country; and it was 
resisted by the Opposition, on the ground that it would become a monopoly 
injurious to the interests of commerce, and a dangerous instrument in the 
_ hands of Ministers. The proposition, however, was carried in both Houses. 
The sum thus raised was 1,200,0002, for which the subscribers were to 
receive eight per cent. interest, besides 40002 per annum for management, 
making altogether 100,000/. The capital of the Bank was subsequently 
raised to 2,201,1711, which was doubled in a few years, and has gone on 
augmenting and fluctuating at different periods ever since. In 1816 it was 
raised to 14,553,000/, but by the late act for the renewal of the charter it 
was reduced to 10,914,750/. 

When the Bank of England was established there were no banks 
except those of the goldsmiths, which were wholly confined to London; 
but the rapid success of the new company soon tempted other capitalists to 
embark in similar speculations, the results of which proved in several in- 
stances so injurious to the community, that an act was passed in 1708, pro- 
hibiting all other companies whatsoever, exceeding six persons in number, 
except the company of the Bank of England, from issuing notes. The 
effect of this clause was, that, as banks having more than six partners 
could not be formed as banks of issue, many banks not having more than 
six partners were established, in proportion as they seemed to be demanded 
by the increasing trade, in different places throughout the country as well 
as in London. ‘These banks are popularly known by the name of Private 
Banks; and, although none of the London private bankers now issue notes, 
yet they are privileged by law to do so,— and no doubt they would, but 
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that they could not hope to obtain a circulation for them concurrently with 
the notes of the Great National Bank. But a considerable interval ela 
before country banks were established to any great extent; and it is believed, 
that previously to the American war there were very few carried out into 

tion, although there were many projected. In 1797, there were about 
two hundred and eighty in existence; but, in consequence of the passing of 
the Bank Restriction Act in that year, the object of which was to protect the 
Bank against a run by prohibiting it from paying its notes in cash for a 
stipulated period, the number of country banks increased so rapidly, that in 
1813 they amounted to no less than nine hundred. In these outlines we 
are careful to avoid going into such details as are likely to encumber the 
subject. We propose to touch only upon those points that may be actually 
necessary for the general reader, who desires to trace the progress of our 
banking institutions. 

From this brief sketch it will be seen, that the establishment of the Bank of 
England was soon followed by the establishment of other banks; that, in 
order to check the growing spirit of speculation, a law was passed to limit 
within certain bounds the further establishment of banks of issue and cireu- 
lation ; and that, within the limits prescribed by law, a great number of banks 
gradually rose up both in the metropolis and in the country. It must be 
obvious that, if the Bank of England had been sufficiently powerful in its 
resources to satisfy the whole demands of the public, and had been so con- 
ducted as to meet those demands with the requisite liberality, there would 
have been no necessity for the establishment of any other bank. But the 
Bank of England, although it possessed exclusive privileges, and might have 
diffused vast benefits throughout the community, not only failed to fulfil the 
duties which its position enforced upon it, but, by the exercise of a capricious 
spirit in the management of its affairs, inflicted at will the most serious 
evils upon the commercial public. Out of the effects of the narrow and self- 
ish policy of the Bank of England arose the necessity of other banks. How 
far the private and country banks supplied the desideratum may be readily 
understood by a glance at their composition, and a few of the leading facts 
in their history. 

The private bank depends for its success solely upon the degree of con- 
fidence in which the individuals who form its partnership may be held in 
their own circle. It does not rely upon its known capital for its credit with 
the public, but rather upon its reputed capital, and the character of its pro- 
prietors. It is placed under no legal responsibility in the conduct of its 
affairs; it is responsible only to itself. It offers no securities of a valid kind 
to the public, nor does it present any means of detecting error or delin- 
quency in its internal management. ‘The banker might speculate with bis 
deposits, and tie up his own fortune in family settlements, so that he might 
be safe from the consequences of any desperate adventure in which he should 
engage; or he might be a spendthrift in his habits, or utterly ignorant of 
the principles of banking; yet the public could neither exercise any check 
over his proceedings, nor even ascertain at any time the state of his affairs. 
Such, however, was the avidity with which the establishment of these banks 
Was originally encouraged by the public, who hoped to derive from them 
those advantages which they had failed to derive from the Bank of England, 
that they multiplied in proportion to the rashness of the confidence which 
in this sudden transition was thoughtlessly reposed in them. But the result 
of the experiment clearly demonstrated this fact, —that, although some alter- 
native was required to protect the interests of the community against the 
eaprices of the Bank of England, it was not presented by the private banks 
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to the extent,-nor with that assurance of safety, which the exigencies of the 
commercial world demanded. So ruinous, indeed, were the failures of these 
banks, that, to quote Hadibras, they seemed 





“ as if intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.” 


Four hundred and seven commissions of bankruptcy were issted against 
country banks within the fifty years previous to 1830. In one year alone, 
1793, it is said that no less than one hundred bankers suspended their pay- 
ments, and in 1815 and 1816 the number who were compelled to stor 
payment are reckoned at two hundred and forty. The destruction of 
country banks has,” observes Mr. M‘Culloch, “ upon three different occasions 
— in 1792, in 1814, 1815, and 1816, and in 1825 and 1826 — produced 
an extent of bankruptcy and misery that has never, perhaps, been equalled, 
except by the breaking up of the Mississippi scheme in France.” So tre- 
mendous were the failures on the last occasion, that the attention of the 
legislature was imperatively directed to the subject, and prompt measures 
were passed with the view to prevent the recurrence of such calamities, if 
possible, for the future. ‘This was the moment to place the circulating 
medium of the country upon a solid basis; but the government appears 
either to have misunderstood the real sources of the evil, or to have been 
restrained by special considerations from striking at its root. Sir Robert 
Peel’s remedy was remarkable for containing within itself some of 
the most extraordinary practical contradictions that probably were ever 
embodied in any act of the legislature. ‘The law which emanated from the 
administration of that day proposed three objects: the partial repeal of 
the prohibitory clause of 1708, by which repeal, banks having a greater 
number of partners than six were permitted to be established anywhere in 
England outside a circle of sixty-five miles round London ; the establishing 
of branches of the Bank of England in the country districts, so as to extend 
more effectually the benefits of its influence; and the abolition of all notes 
under the value of 52. 

Now, when it is remembered that the evil to be legislated upon was the 
weakness of the country banks, and their mal-administration of their affairs, 
it might naturally be supposed that the remedy would provide some means 
of strengthening them, and of preventing them from inflicting similar mis- 
fortunes again upon the country; but every one of these new provisions 
had a direct tendency to increase their difficulties. By the abolition of the 
small notes, the law deprived them of one of the most fertile sources of 
their profits; by throwing open the privilege of banking to joint-stock com- 
panies, the law exposed them to a new and powerful competition, which 
certainly was not the way to arrest future bankruptcies; and, by authorising 
the establishment of branches of the Bank of England, the law completely 
annihilated the local influence of those country establishments, in whose 
neighbourhood the branches might happen to be placed. Why Sir Robert 
Peel entertained such a dislike to small notes, will probably never be ex- 
plained ; but, in supposing that any of the commercial difficulties of the 
country were attributable to 12. notes any more than to 5. notes, it is tolerably 
clear that he committed an inexplicable absurdity. It does not require 
much knowledge of the mysteries of banking for any person, with a plain 
understanding, to perceive that it is not the paper that is issued which consti- 
tutes the danger, but the want of a proper control over its issue. Bankers 
might be permitted to issue as many ll. notes as they could scatter om 
the winds, provided only that they gave adequate security for paying 1¢ 
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ie when it came back upon their hands. It is the unlimited issue of 

without any check whatever, and not the paper itself, that constitutes 

the real evil to be guarded against. But one would think that Sir Robert 

Peel, in overlooking this simple truth, had taken up some prejudice against 
small notes, to the complete oblivion of every other consideration. 

With respect to the third object (we will take the second last), it may 
be observed, that the country bankers earnestly remonstrated against its 
adoption, on the ground, as the result has proved, that the branches of the 
Bank of England would severely injure them in their business; but the onl 
redress they obtained was, that they were allowed, in common with the Bank 
of England, to compound for their stamp-duties. Since that period the 
Bank of England has established twelve branches in the country in the fol- 
lowing places: — Bristol, Liverpool, Portsmouth, Swansea, Manchester, 
Hull, Warwick, Birmingham, Leeds, Gloucester, Newcastle, and Plymouth. 
These branches, it appears, not only interfere with the legitimate transac- 
tions of the country banks, but refuse to take their notes, unless they open 
accounts with them in the usual way. 

The act which permitted the formation of banks having more than six 
partners, or, as they are more clearly designated, Joint-Stock Banks, at a 
greater distance than sixty-five miles from London, contained a provision 
that they should not make their notes payable in London, nor draw bills 
upon London, for any sumunder 502. But another act was passed in 1833, 
which rescinded this provision, and which conferred a still more important 
privilege, that of allowing Joint-Stock Banks to be established within the sixty- 
five miles, with this single restriction, that they were not allowed to issue notes. 
The consequence of these measures is, that Banks with an unlimited number of 
partners may now be established at any place in England beyond the sixty- 
five miles, and issue notes; and that they may be established within that circle 
as Banks of discount and deposit. ‘These are important concessions, which 
are calculated to give greater freedom and efficacy to our monetary system ; 
but much remains yet to ve done before the public can derive from our banking 
establishments all the benefits they are capable of producing. 

The constitution ofa Joint-Stock Bank may be briefly described. It con- 
sists of a large proprietary, who subscribe a considerable capital in shares. 
The amount of that capital is made known to the public, and the individuals 
who subscribe it are guarantees for its validity. According to the business 
or circumstances of the bank, a certain proportion of the whole capital is 
paid up, and the remainder is left to be called upon in case of necessity. 
The Joint-Stock Bank receives deposits, and pays a low rate of interest upon 
them, and employs its deposits advantageously by discounts at a higher rate 
ofinterest. It also transacts all the ordinary business of other banks, with 
some features that may be said to be peculiar to it—such as the system of 
cash-credits, which consists in advancing loans to individuals in trade upon 
solvent security. ‘The advantages which the Joint-Stock Banks possess intrin- 
sically over other Banks, are: 1. the large amount of their capital; 2. the 
great number of the partners, each of whom is personally responsible 
to the whole extent of his private fortune for the liabilities of the Bank ; 
3. the exemption from undue speculation, which is secured by placing the 
management in the hands of a directory, who are periodically responsible to 
the whole body of shareholders, before whom they must exhibit the state of 
their affairs; 4. the constant check that is exercised over the conduct of 
the bank, by the vigilance of the number of persons whose interests are con 
cerned in the prudence with which itis controlled; and, 5. the certainty of 
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business, which is secured by the connections which the shareholders them- 
selves can bring to the bank. 

‘The success that has followed the introduction of Joint-Stock Banks 
affords a reasonable ground for anticipating their further extension and 
improvement. Private bankers have become so fully impressed with the 
superiority of the security which they hold out to the public, and of the 
confidence which that security engenders, that a great number of private 
banks have already become merged in Joint-Stock Companies: we belie 
that nearly one hundred and twenty of these establishments have undergone 
this change, with advantage to themselves and to their surrounding neigh- 
bourhoods. .‘That the system is not yet perfect, and that it is not even as 
well organised as the system of the Joint-Stock Banks of Scotland, must 
be admitted on all hands; but it is still a positive advance towards a 
more adaptive and efficient system of national banking than has hitherto 
been made in this country. Scotland has, fortunately, escaped the dan- 
gerous legislation which has so long retarded the progress of England in 
this respect; and hence her banks not only enjoy a larger share of public 
confidence, but deserve it better. A system of liberal exchanges amongst 
her banks, by showing their faith in each other, and their freedom from 
petty jealousies, has the happiest effect in inducing the public to place 
implicit reliance upon their stability. ‘The English Joint-Stock Banks are 
deficient in this essential particular. They run a_ race for popularity 
which is not favourable to their common objects; by being rivals amongst 
themselves, they fail to accomplish that amount of universal good which the 
strength acquired by union would enable them to accomplish. 

From these observations, which the reader will perceive are confined 
exclusively to the progress of banking in England, it will be seen that the 
banking institutions of this country consist of the Bank of England and its 
branches, Private Banks in London and in the country, and Joint-Stock 
Banks’ in London and in the country. We have already shown under what 
conditions these banks are severally established. By a calculation which has 
been recently made, it appears that there are 94 Joint-Stock Banks and 
700 Private Banks (including the branches), and that the total capital, in 
round numbers, of the Joint-Stock Banks is 29,000,0002., and of the Private 
Banks 37,000,000/.; to which, adding 23,000,000/. for Bank of England 
securities held, and 11,000,000. for London bankers and brokers, makes 
the entire banking means of England 100,000,000/, A similar calculation 
for Scotland exhibits a total banking capital of 25,000,0002, and for Ireland 
a banking capital of 10,000,000/. We are not prepared to say that these 
results are precisely correct, but they make a sufficient approximation to 
accuracy, for the general purposes of a comparative estimate of the amount 
of banking accommodation available for the three kingdoms. 
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THE BYZANTINE GREEKS. 


Corpus Seriptorum Historic Byzantine. Fditio emendatior et copiosior, con- 
silio B. G. Niebuhrii C. I. instituta; opera ejusdem Niebuhrii, Imm. Bekkeri, 
L. Schopeni, G. et L. Dindorfiorum aliorumque philologorum parata. —_8vo. 


A WELL-FOUNDED complaint is frequently urged by reflecting persons 
against those who are less considerate than themselves, that they habitually 
enjoy various advantages without, in any manner, examining their nature 
or inquiring into their origin. ‘The thoughtless many, they affirm, array 
themselves, day by day, in their ordinary apparel, procure new articles of 
clothing, wear them for a certain period, and throw them aside that they 
may assume fresh garments, being always utterly regardless of the history 
of the materials of raiment, and of the curious arts whereby they are con- 
verted into commodious and ornamental coverings. Different operations 
of agriculture, opposite regions of the globe, the whole science of navigation, 
the utmost skill of the merchant, very much, in short, that is most wonder- 
ful, must conspire to furnish an ordinary breakfast; yet these astonishing 
things fail to astonish, and man receives his daily bread with as little 
admiration as the horse grazes on the grass that grows under his feet. 
The family dinner is a complete course of lectures on chemistry, and the 
furniture of an indifferently appointed chamber would supply materials for 
interesting investigations in number almost infinite; but an opportunity 
always at hand is always neglected. 

To reflect on matters not of personal concernment, all personal inter- 
ruptions and annoyances being absent, is to be happy; the pleasure which 
flows from the exercise of the intellectual faculties is pure, tranquil, and 
permanent; and those monitors who would urge their fellows, and especially 
the young, to think, deserve commendation and encouragement. 

The complaint, to which we have thus alluded, is true, but it is also 
trite; nevertheless, it is not impossible to set the matter in a new light, and 
to suggest an inquiry of a nature precisely similar, that is not less novel 
than interesting. If it be expedient to propose questions respecting the 
origin of advantages that are of great value, and very extensively diffused, 
it may well be asked, Whence did we get our Latin? ‘There is no gift so 
precious in the estimation of all persons, who judge rightly concerning the 
great ends of life, as a fit and solid education; and for those who have hap- 
pily drawn a lot that exempts them from the rude necessity of manual 
labour, the most becoming institution, as the experience of many ages has 
decided, is to acquire the rudiments of the Latin language and a reasonable 
familiarity with the Latin classics. That the possession of this celebrated 
language is an eminent advantage will not be disputed by any; but some 
will doubtless esteem it vain to put forward a question that admits so ready 
and easy an answer, as, Whence did we get our Latin? From my father, 
from my master, or from both; the former from my grandfather, who, in- 
deed, imparted the first elements to myself also; the latter from his master, 
a severe disciplinarian and a perfect Latinist. A sedulous disciple has 
brought with him, from Westminster school, whatever had been handed 
down from one erudite pedagogue to another in a long series. Eton Col- 
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lege was able to satisfy the cravings of an ambitious student with Roman 
lore, that had long been traditionary there; and another not uninformed 
scholar, from Winchester, answers, that in his ancient city, from the days of 
Henry the F ourth and William of Wykeham, there has been an unbroken 
succession of teachers, each of them greatly superior to his predecessor, and 
the first an absolute ‘Tully; and he rather wonders at the unnecessary inter- 
rogatory. In every town, in short, and in many of our villages, there is 
a grammar-school, which can claim the honour of having handed down the 
Latin language, from father to son, for many generations; and our two 
Universities have rendered this most important service to the state during a 
long period. | 

Whilst Britain was a Roman province, the dialect and literature of the 
conquerors were cultivated ; nor were teachers of eloquence wanting. When, 
in spite of the tears of the Britons, they were abandoned to the Picts and 
Scots, it is probable that the study of rhetoric declined. Hengist and Horsa 
preferred the Norse tongue to Plautus or Cicero; and their followers were 
formed in the same Gothic school. As their dominion extended, Latin faded 
away and finally disappeared in England. Whether it still subsisted among 
the mountains of Wales may be an interesting question ; it is certain, at least, 
that our Saxon ancestors did not care to go thither to learn it. The noble 
idiom of imperial Rome was wholly gone from the seven kingdoms. 

In the sixth century, however, our foster-father, St. Gregory the Great, 
despatched his missionary, Austin the monk, to our island, to teach Chris- 
tianity and Latin, which was still almost, if not quite, vernacular in Rome. 
Since the conversion of Ethelbert, to the present day, there has been an 
unbroken apostolical succession of teachers of the religion of the apostle of 
the remote West, Austin; and likewise of his language. For nearly thirteen 
centuries have we had at home a supply of men capable of qualifying our 
progenitors to taste, in some degree at least, in the worst times, with the 
extreme lips, if not in a full draught, of the wholesome and refreshing 
streams of Roman erudition. Consequently to the question, “ Whence did 
we get our Latin?” it may be answered confidently, it has passed from 
mouth to mouth, from hand to hand, from father to son, from master to 
pupil, for thirty-eight generations. For twelve ages and upwards have 
the compositions of Virgil been read in the original tongue, and reve- 
rentially admired by the subjects of the kings of England, and within their 
dominions. Not much more than a century had elapsed from the happy 
mission of Giegory, when Bede arose, a man not less venerable for his 
erudition than his piety, whose writings still testify that he would be ac- 
counted learned even in our own days. In the following century our country- 
man, Alcuinus Flaceus, was a scholar of reputation : his works demonstrate 
that he had acquired much knowledge which would be prized at a modern 
university, as well as in the court of C harlemagne. Another century pre- 
sents to our view a royal student of the most exemplary zeal in the sacred 
ause of learning, and of some acquirement: the translations of our beloved 
and venerated Alfred, and the simple biography of his faithful companion, 
Asser, maintain the tradition. 5 

It would be easy to digest by centuries, and perhaps even by generations, 
and the compilation would not be devoid of curiosity or interest, a complete 
series of testimonies extracted from the works of the writers of each period, 
to show, as it were, out of the mouths of living witnesses, that, although 
liberal studies occasionally languished, they were never dead, but, from 
the landing of Austin to the time of the Conquest, enjoyed, if et 
net vigorous health, at least uninterrupted life. During the whole of this 
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fong period a school might have been found within the limits of our island, 
where a boy might have attained, and where some did in fact attain, a 
competent skill in Latin ; not always, perhaps not often, that elegance which 
is required in a prize poem, but a considerable progress with reference to 
mere utility ; a sufficient acquaintance with the sense of words and the force 
of phrases, to understand and even relish the songs of the divine Mantuan. 
Orosius, and Boethius, and St. Augustine; homilies, rituals, and legends, 
were more frequently studied by the Latinists of the middle ages than the 
classical authors; nevertheless, the latter were not altogether neglected. 
Many an example of instruction derived from Virgil might be adduced from 
monastic writers; and, strange as it may seem, the ecclesiastics read and copied 
Ovid. It is certain that there was always a permanent fund of homebred 
Latin in England; the native stock being, however, often increased and 
strengthened by the accession of books and teachers from foreign countries, 
and a fresh zeal was occasionally kindled by the return of our countrymen 
from transmarine and transalpine studies. ‘ Whence did we get our 
Latin?” As St. Gregory received his, through the Scipios and the Caesars, 
from Romulus and Numa; so, in like manner, from him, through Beda and 
the rest, have we in our days taken ours. 

Thus muchconcerning our initiation into the lesser mysteries ; but, Whence 
did we get our Greek ? It is never denied, or even doubted, that the Greek 
classics contain the most perfect specimens of every kind of composition, and 
are to be propounded as models. In every civilised country of Europe, 
every person who is esteemed tolerably well educated possesses, or is supposed 
to possess, some acquaintance with the Greek language. Certain peculiar 
faculties and sciences may, perhaps, be excepted: the mathematician may 
reach a lofty reputation by mathematics alone; the discoveries of the astro- 
nomer array him in a celestial and kindred splendour; by chemistry the 
chemist is saved; with the vernacular and a little Latin the anatomist can 
attain reputation; a person well skilled in the municipal law, but in other 
respects illiterate, has sometimes acquired, not merely wealth, but consider- 
able credit on account of intellectual eminence. But, however illustrious 
these proficients in their respective sciences may have rendered themselves, 
iftheir entire ignorance of the Greek language and literature be open and. 
notorious, they recognise as their superiors those who are their equals in 
the respective sciences, and good Grecians besides. ‘The recognition is not 
merely that it is more honourable to have mastered two departments of 
knowledge than one; the homage offered to the mathematician, who is also 
an anatomist, is not by any means equal, nor even similar: it differs not 
only in degree, but in kind. ‘The wise will decide, whether the distinction 
be rational, or prejudice ; that it exists daily experience proves. . 

We may affirm generally, then, that men are accounted learned, mainly 
in proportion to their attainments in Greek. ‘The total amount of the 
copies of Greek books now in existence is absolutely incalculable, and the 
vast sum is augmented prodigiously every year. If some inferior deity, 
muse, or fairy, or the dusty but benevolent genius of an unfrequented public 
library, were to offer a boon to a deserving scholar — the gratification of a 
wish that would conduct him rapidly to the highest glory that can be ob- 
tained by any literary exploit, — his choice would be to find and to publish 
a comedy of Menander, a mime of Sophron, a lost oration orhistory, or 
verses by Alczeus, Sappho, or Archilochus — one of the celebrated composi- 
tions, in short, of some ancient Greek writer that is supposed to have 
perished. 
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The Greek language and literature hold this high station at present 
throughout the civilised world: they have maintained it for several] genera- 
tions : they will continue in equal honour for the like period — for a much 
longer time. Whence, then, came our initiation into the greater mysteries ? 
whence did we get our Greek? We shall look in vain to our own insular 
traditions — to Beda and Gregory — for an answer. For about three cen- 
turies, perhaps, the dominion of the Greek language and literature, through- 
out the civilised countries of Europe, has been | paramount and universal ; 
and during that period we have learnt Greek at home: 


it has been trans- 
oe PSE ive the Latin, and with it; often by the same persons and in the 


same places ; and the domestic rendition of the two learned languages has 
been, for about nine generations, precisely similar. ‘This fact is certain and 
notorious ; but it is not less certain, that six hundred years ago there was 
not a single person who understood Greek, and scarcely a single Greek 
book in any of the countries which alone are now termed civilisec eal where 
the accumulation of Greek books is at present so vast, and where no gen- 
tleman can venture to confess that he is wholly unacquainted with Greek. 
So was it in England six hundred years ago; so was it, moreover, here and 
elsewhere for six or seven hundred years. ‘The language and literature of 
Greece had entirely disappeared throughout the West: nothing was left but 
a few translations, and a mighty reputation. Where were they then? in 
what manner were they preserved ? by whom saved ? what manner of men 
were these trusty gu: irdians ? how fared the ‘y who did us such good service ? 
‘These questions awaken liberal curiosity, and must excite the instructed 
reader. ‘The Greek language and literature were hoarded for our use, 
during the long period commonly called the middle ages, by the inhabitants 
of that country whieh i is now the peculiar domain of the Turk, and is stig- 
matised as eminently barbarous, but was then the seat of the Eastern em- 
pire: our treasures, and with them much of our fate and fortunes, were in 
the custody of the Byzantine Greeks. 

It is easy to state in general terms the source whence we draw our know-_ 
ledge of Greck; but it is not so easy to give a satisfactory account of the 
preservers and restorers of ancient literature ; to illustrate the peculiar 
character of our benefactors, and to unfold pi uinly the tradition of the 
speech and writings of Plato and Euripides, from the days of Justinian to 
the times of those men of blessed memory, Aldus and Junta. For some 
six or seven centuries, or more, to speak without regard to a needless pre- 
cision, matters were exactly as they now are in one important feature. All 
educated persons cultiv ated the Latin and the Greek with equal care, and 
studied with the like diligence the principal authors in both languages. ‘Lhe 
scholar and the gentleman of the age of ‘Trajan was alike f ‘familiar with 
Tlomer and V irgil : he might on no account neglect either Demosthenes or 
. icero 5 and he was bound to read ‘Thucydides and Polybius as well as 
Livy: the obligation was as comprehensive and as universal then as it is now 
66 jac as well as Vi irgil, were tr inscribed and studied on the banks of 
the Rhine and Danube in the ave of the Antonines. ‘Those who united 
letters with business were equally conversant with both; and it was almost 
impossible, in any province, to find a Roman subject, of a liberal education, 
who was at once a stranger to the Greek and to the Latin language.” 
‘They are the words of Gibbon; and he might perhaps have added, that, at 
that era, few Rom: ans of a liberal education were strangers to either tongue. 

In consequence of the bisection of the empire, of the se paration of the 
eastern division from the western, of the Greek from the Latin,, through 
the repeated irruptions of barbarous nations, and from other causes; the 
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Greek language gradually fell into disuse, and at last was wholly swept away 
from the Western empire; it vanished in all those countries which are now 
reputed civilised, and was as little known there for many ages as the lan- 

re of the Logri lans now is here; of the people who, as some teach, pre- 
ceded and were exterminated by the Celtic conquerors of our island. ‘The 
period of occultation was long: seven centuries at least may be assigned as 
the duration of the silence of the Greek language in the West. The learned 
Hody has asserted that the interval was greater. ‘The term from which 
it'is commonly accounted to have commenced is the termination of the 
exarchate of Ravenna, when Greek magistrates and soldiers ceased to 
‘preserve, in some degree, the use of that tongue in It aly. 

During the long period of seven hundred years from this epoch, there 
was not In any of the countries which are now alone reputed civilised a 
single person who understood Greek, and scarcely a single Greek book. 
‘The assertion must receive some mitigation, it is true ; but the reductions 
to be made are minute. In the biogr: aphies of some of the great lights of 
the dark ages, it is affirmed, as something wonderful, toge the 4 with other 
avowed miracles, that these remarkable persons understood the Greek lan- 
guage. No motive is assigned for the difficult acquisition ; nor did the pre- 
cious accomplishment produce any visible fruit. ‘The attainment was a 
miracle ; but the wonder is increased ten-fold by the surprising fact, that 
it was of no use whatever to the possessor. The western Grecian of the 
middle ages was a close vessel, full of a generous liquor, but hermetically 
sealed. At the hour of midnight in this dar k period, when the unive rsal 
silence was most profound, a number of Greek words, as hypothesis, hypo- 
stasis, hyperbole, hyperbaton, and many more, chiefly terms of art, were known 
to the Latinists, precisely as fints, et cetera, nota bene, and the like, are intel- 
ligible even to the poor children who receive the first rudiments of the English 
tongue from public charity. ‘These technical terms were not infreque ontly 
written in characters more or less unlike the Greek letters, for which they 
were designed; and it is possible that an imperfect acquaintance with the 
alphabet never disappeared. 

It is remarkable, that glossaries still exist, arranged, though inaccurately, 
in alphabetical order of Greek and Latin, or Latin and Greek words, that 
were manifestly transcribed in the course of the long period of silence. 
These MSS. were highly valued. ‘To have copied the venerable but useless 
volume, or a portion thereof, or to possess a transcript of such a vocabulary, 

was probably the highest achievement of a learned Benedictine, who was re- 
puted in those days.a consummate Grecian. ‘The Greek language, indeed, was 
always vene ‘rable; meekly, and revere ‘ntly were its smi sles relics worshipped. 

In transeribing those Latin authors who cite Greek, the unknown quotation 
was painfully bid feebly delineated by the scribe ; sometimes with accuracy— 
as the forms of the Egyptian hie sroglyphies are faithfully copied—and. some- 
times in suehamanner as to transmute the revered letters into mystical 
symbols. Of the homage that was rendered to the Greek language during 
the time when its light was wholly extinct in the West, many extr aordinary 
examples might be adduced. In the tenth ce ntury the custom still subsisted 
in several monasteries of saying a Gree ‘k mass on the five pr incipal festivals 
of the church; as if that tongue were in itself more solemn and holy than 
the usual dialect of the western ritual. A missal of that age, which was used 
in. the choir of the church of St. Denys, near Paris, is in existence : the 
Greek is greatly disfigured ; nevertheless, since to ignorant ears whatever 
sounds were not Latin, or of any other known language, would appear to be 
the purest Attic, it is less de prayed than might be expected : the sanctity of 
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the strange liturgy probably insured the attention of the copyist. The monks 
of St. Basil, and other Greek ecclesiastics, had convents and churches in 
Calabria, and performed the services in their own language, and accordin g 
to their national discipline, whilst every other tongue was mute; but, how. 
ever vocal, their pious strains were unheard beyond the narrow precinets of 
their lofty walls. 

It is unnecessary to — into the extent and duration of the proceed- 
ings of a few Greeks on the utmost verge and extremity of Italy; for, had 
they dwelt on the other side of the Adriatic, they old not have exerted 
less influence on the studies of that country, within the limits of which they 
were certainly resident. ‘There was doubtless some communication between 
the Latin and Greek sailors, but with as little fruit of literary improvement 
as Oriental students derive from the presence of the Chinese and Lascars 
in the vicinity of the East India Docks. The Spanish phrases, that were 
picked up by our private soldiers during the Peninsular war, tend as much 
to recommend and illustrate the admirable productions of Cervantes and 
Calderon, as the visits of the armies of Crusaders to the golden Byzantium 
conduced to recall the exiled Greek to the western world. The princess 
Anna Comnena — in a passage of her Alexias, which is remarkable from the 
use of the word Jtoman, not in the sense that is usual with her, to denote a 
subject of the Kastern Roman empire, a Byzantine Greek, but a Latin, 
possibly a native of the city of Rome itself, as opposed to a Greek — informs 
us, that such a person might be seen learning Greek in the public schools 
in Constantinople, that were founded or encouraged by her father, the 
emperor. ‘ You may see there,” the illustrious lady writes, “a Latin re- 
ceiving instruction, and a Scythian acquiring the Greek language and man- 
ners, and a Jtoman with the writings of the Greeks in his hands, and the 
illiterate Greek learning to speak and write Greek correctly.” Kal éorw idsiv 
xar Aativoy tytaida sa iatlickeniie xal Sxvdynv sranjvitovra, xal ‘Pwuaiov ta 
tay ‘EAAnvwy coyypaupara metraysipiSousvov, xal Toy aypaumaroy EAAnva dpbas 
bAAnvitovra. ‘Lhe date of the studies of these Latins and Romans was 
about the time of our William Rufus. As they produced no sensible effects 
in the West, it is not improbable that the students were strangers, who went 
to the metropolis of the East to seek their fortunes, and with the intention of 
settling there. 

It is unnecessary, however, to accumulate exceptions, if such they can be 
called, which serve only to make more manifest the entire amotion of the 
Greek language from the West for seven long centuries; as a distant taper on 
a black night renders the deep darkness visible. Nevertheless, the seed, 
that was afterwards to overgrow the whole of Europe, that we may not speak 
of America and of the whole world itself, in future generations, was miracu- 
lously saved in Turkey. How, and by whom? the scholar asks ; who were 
they through whose care the language and the literature were preserved ? 
Of what hue was the thread of their destinies? Their story is sad and dark, 
presenting a melancholy record of the gradual wasting away of strength; 
defeat after defeat, loss upon loss ; a continual diminution of resources — ot 
wealth, population, and territory. All the ordinary attractions of victory ; 
whatever can captivate the vulgar; conquests and triumphs, and the whole 
renown of offensive warfare; are wanting. Their history is rich only in 
greater results, in the pursuit and attainment of higher ends and aims; It 
recounts the fortunes, the unprosperous fortunes, of a knot of gentlemen, —the 

rotracted efforts, at once successful and unsuccessful, of a small patrician 
band labouring to withstand the incessant torrents, the deluge and upheavings 
of increasing barbarism : it is the struggle of the aristocracy (in the best and 
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most honourable, and also the most literal sense) of learning in behalf of 
order, education, and refinement; and of freedom, civil and religious. 

It'would seem that this is just the tale to please the thoughtful, the stu- 
dious, the polite; to win the attention and the good will of all those to 
whom a liberal institution had been really a benefit. Such it would doubt- 
less be, if it were related fairly and without prejudice, and exactly and cor- 
rectly understood. ‘Those who watch for the rest, who wake while others 
gleep, who think for their generation, are few; nor is a historian, who a 

hes the original sources of history, and who weighs what he reads, and 
deduces from it his own free and unbiassed conclusions, and states them in 
his own words, without fear or favour, of frequent occurrence. Compiler 
borrows from compiler; error follows error; and the pedigree of a mistake 
is often as long as that which the most sedulous genealogist would desire 
to assign to the opulent descendant of an illustrious house. ‘The inveterate 
and often repeated blunders that originated long ago in various prejudices, 
by which our view of the Byzantine History is obscured, and our measure 
of the real character of the preservers and restorers of literature falsified, 
are so ancient and curious, that the enumeration of some of them will startle 
the least nervous student. 

We undervalue the Byzantine Greeks, and speak of them with a con- 
temptuous dislike, even to this day, in Protestant Britain, because they refused 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope. However improbable and ab- 
surd the assertion may appear, it may be demonstrated that we, who have 
done and suffered so much to shake off the yoke of Papal domination, apply 
terms of scorn and derision to our bravest allies — to those Greeks who 
so long and so vigorously resisted the same usurpation; and simply because 
they resisted it. We are, in truth, like children, who ignorantly repeat 
reproaches uttered against their own mother in a tongue that is unknown to 
them. If in this country, and in these days, a man of letters were to com- 
pose a Byzantine History anew, drawing from the undefiled sources of the 
original Greek text, he, as a studious Protestant thinking for himself, would 
commend the resolution and spirit of the Greeks in opposing the encroach- 
ments of the bishop of Rome. He might probably feel a certain sympathy and 
regard for them on account of this opposition; at least, he would not dislike 
and censure them for it. A bookmaker, on the contrary, employed to compile 
the narrative, as he might, at second-hand, would borrow freely from works of 
acknowledged merit; he would produce a goodly volume extracted from 
foreign writers of commendable industry and learning, but all Roman 
Catholics. ‘The foolish Greeks,’ ‘The helpless Greeks,’ ‘‘The wretched 
Greeks,’ ‘Slaves,’ ‘ Bigots,’ ‘ Knaves;’ ‘abject, degraded, prostrate, conceited, 
spiritless ;’ these vituperative terms, and such as these, would bristle in every 
page ; the honest compiler, himself a worthy member of the establishment, 
or perhaps a stern dissenter of a sect most distant from Rome, would have 
been only the unconscious echo of the Vatican. 

The denial of the Papal supremacy, if it was not — was at least a 
schism, pernicious and pestilent, in the eyes of Italians, whether they were 
prelates amply recompensed for literary exertions —since the Holy See, it 
must be allowed, with a noble munificence, always patronised letters — or 
young aspirants after future favours, who wielded the pen in the good cause 
through a confident anticipation of rich benefices. ‘The insolent claim of 
the Greek church — not merely of equality, but of superiority — which had 
been asserted when fortune smiled, on the ground, that, although the bishop 
of Old Rome was indisputably the head of the Church, so Jong as his city 
was the seat of empire; yet, for the same reason, when Constantine trans- 
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ferred the civil government to his New Rome, the ecclesiastical 
was removed likewise, and vested in the Patriarch, as the are 
Constantinople and the primate of the world: this audacious claim, we say 
might well seem to be so unjust and wicked to all who were interested in 
withstanding it, that no invectives could be too virulent for the devoted 
heads of the countrymen of the arrogant metropolitan of the East. 

The French had many points of contact with the Byzantine History 
and we owe much to their active researches ; to the anwearied industry of 
the learned Ducange, “ who pryed into every corner,” and to other saga. 
cious antiquaries: but they were Catholics also, and many of them magis- 
trates, — for, to the everlasting credit of the magistracy, men of learning and 
of letters often adorned the bench in France. Judges are uniformly of an 
eminent orthodoxy, and inclined to uphold the established faith. The pre- 
sidents, however erudite, could not show themselves indulgent to obstinate 
schismatics: their calm reprehensions have more of dignity and less of 
anger than the warmer pages of the theologians ; yet we often hear the stern 
reproof, and we see that the arm is always uplifted, and sometimes strikes, 
Whatever impressions have been borrowed from French authors, and they 
are many, are exceedingly unfavourable to the Greeks. 

We are proud to claim the illustrious Gibbon as our countryman ; but 
we are compelled to admit that his mind was cast in a French mould, 
and that, in many respects, he was a ['renchman; in nothing more, per- 
haps, than in his estimate of the character of the Byzantine Greeks. ‘The 
learned and fearless historian was not deficient in personal courage ; yet 
we may well doubt whether he would willingly have put his own life in 
hazard to defend the rights either of the Pope or of the Patriarch, or even 
of both of them, if their claims were consistent; he puts a cheat upon his 
readers, therefore, by often assuming the tone of a most resolute partizan of 
the Latin church. Incautiously and unconsciously does he repeat so fre- 
quently the phrases wherewith the French Catholics censure the Christians 
of the East, that we seem to hear, not the decision of an ostentatiously indif- 
ferent philosopher, but the sentence ofa I’rench president upon a Greek non- 
conformist. He has drawn little, in truth, from the large stores of Byzantine 
History, except theological squabbles; and these, no doubt, he uses with a 
peculiar adroitness. ‘The genius, general accuracy, and learning of the admir- 
able historian transcend all praise; but that department of his work which 
treats of the Eastern empire does not content the instructed reader. He feels 
that the author is prejudiced and unjust towards a most meritorious people, 
and seeks sometimes to soothe his own pride by degrading characters and 
events with which his side of Europe had no connection ; moreover, he wounds 
our best feelings by treating a spirit-stirring theme so coldly. 

Another source of prejudice is, the jealousy that long subsisted between 
the two sections of the Roman empire. As we are sometimes hostile to the 
Greeks from motives which ought to endear them to us, so have we cen- 
sured-them angrily when we might have been altogether indifferent. What 
are the dissensions between the Eastern and the Western empire to us? 
How long have the causes of those contentions ceased to exist? Our island 
was no party to them at any time. ‘The originality of mind that dares 
to think for itself, the learning requisite for the discovery and right under- 
standing of the genuine sources of history, are rare gifts: an historian, 
fully qualified for his office, is found once in a generation; not so seldom, 
perhaps, as to be accounted a prodigy, yet not too often to be deemed a 
scaree and most precious gift. lor this reason, expressions that have long 
lost their eriginal force are found in the last compiler; and they may be 
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traced through a succession of servile copyists, until we reach him who first 
adopted them, and his motives and meaning are fully explained by the cir- 
cumstances of the times in which he wrote. Terms of contempt are bandied 
about at this day, which may be followed from one history to another, until 
we arrive at the Legation of Liutprand, and other works of equal antiquity. 
Besides, the rights of the Byzantine emperors were extremely unpalatable to 
the emperors of Germany, and hostile to their pretensions; and we have not 
yet ceased to reiterate censures that had their origin in that source of dis- 
satisfaction. 

Another fountain of hereditary and transmitted prejudice, which ought to 
have been dried up long ago, is the disappointment of the Northern nations 
at not being permitted to conquer the New Rome, as well as the Old; we 
have abundant cause to rejoice that the incursions of our rude forefathers 
were repulsed, but we continue unwittingly to give vent to their vexation. 
The practice of mankind to hate and revile those whom they have injured 
is, perhaps, the master-key that will unlock the mystery of our unworthy 
treatment of our benefactors. The Venetians, the Normans, and other na- 
tions of the West, seized upon the territories of the Byzantine empire; and 
the capture of Constantinople by the French and Venetians, in the year 
1204, and the retention of the government by the Latins for almost sixty 
years, were outrages so pernicious and atrocious, that to excuse the con- 
querors it was necessary to inculcate that the conquered were utterly unfit 
and unworthy to retain their native country. It was the more requisite to 
place their absolute incapacity beyond the reach of troublesome doubts, in- 
asmuch as such aggressions were manifestly an impious league with barba- 
rian Infidels, in a pious age, against old and civilised Christians. ‘The 
activity has been great, and fully adequate to the necessity. So extreme is 
the injustice of the Latins, that it is whimsical, we had almost said ludicrous : 
nor are their vituperations delivered in bad faith; they had persuaded them- 
selves, it should seem, that since the Greek was the next neighbour to the 
Turk, he ought to be chastised by his Christian brethren for keeping such 
bad company, however unwillingly. 

It has been charged against the Greeks, that the approaches to the im- 
perial throne were frequently defiled by blood: the charge is unhappily 
well founded; but it will not support the inference which has been hastily 
and unfairly deduced, that the Byzantines had therefore relapsed into bar- 
barism. If it were stated, that of twelve successive monarchs two only 
had terminated their reigns by a natural death — all the remainder having 
fallen by the violence of rebellion, or of treachery, —-men, prone to hasty de- 
ductions, would perhaps inquire, over what horde of savages did these 
unhappy princes preside? ‘They were the governors of the masters of the 
world, during the highest supremacy of the Roman dominion, in days of 
peace, plenty, refinement, and luxury. Augustus and Vespasian were 
undoubtedly permitted to depart after the fashion of their inferiors: of 
eight Caesars the murders were notorious. ‘The dying ‘Tiberius, it was 
reported, was smothered by pillows: and Philostratus specifies the poison 
that was given by Domitian to his brother and predecessor, ‘Titas. — If it be 
contended that not more than eight were put to death, the succession of the 
founders of the empire, it must still be conceded, was abundantly sanguinary. 
Patriotic citizens could not altogether acquiesce in the imperial dominion, 
but the recollection or tradition of the horrors of the civil wars prevented 
resolute systematical opposition. If as many gained the crown by force, or 
fraud, in Byzantine Rome as elsewhere, many more resigned, or refused it, 
than in any other country. It was not unusual for the sovereign, as well as 
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inferior functionaries, to spend the evening of life in a monastery, 
ing the repose of study and devotion. 

The barbarous nutilations, and especially the deprivation of sight, which 
disgrace the middle ages, may be found in the Byzantine History, as well 
as in the chronicles of less refined and instructed people. The subjects of 
Alexius Comnenus were indisputably inferior in civility to the more polite 
nations of the present age; but it is not less certain that they were prodi- 
giously superior in all the precious effects of learning, as well as in learnin 
itself, to their contemporaries in the West of Europe. If we read that, in 
the eleventh or the twelfth century, a deposed monarch of Constantinople, 
or an unsuccessful usurper, was punished by the loss of his eyes, we ought 
not to compare the odious severity with the less inhuman chastisements of 
our own times; it can only be fairly collated with the contemporaneous 
inflictions of other governments or tyrannies. We must not forget the 
imputation upon our Henry the First, of having thus disabled his captive 
brother ; nor Shakspeare’s celebrated scene between Prince Arthur and 
Hubert : we must remember, if we would be just to our benefactors, that, 
although there are assassinations by the dagger and by poison, judicial tor- 
tures, barbarous executions, and cruel and unworthy mutilations during the 
long term of their empire, at least ten instances for one of similar atrocities 
may be extracted from the history of less civilised nations during the same 
period. A faithful narrative of judicial mutilations, of the judgment of 
member,” once prevalent throughout Europe, would form a remarkable 
chapter in the history of jurisprudence, and of mankind. 

It has been urged in disparagement of the Greeks by their rivals, both 
Latins aud Orientals, that their policy was crooked; that artifice, subtlety, 
and stratagem were their accustomed and favourite weapons: the event proved, 
unfortunately for themselves and the world, that there was need of all the 
national cunning, and of more besides. ‘The princess Anna Comnena pre- 
sents a lively picture of the innumerable, perpetual, and increasing perils 
that beset the metropolis of learning; of the unwearied vigilance that was 
required; and of the necessity of taking advantage of the most trifling aids. 
Many curious examples might be adduced; one, which may be related in a 
few words, must suffice. ‘The ambassadors of a barbarous nation, whom she 
calls Scythians, negotiated with her father; and, to the honour of the native 
dignity of diplomacy, attempted to impose upon him: he stated his suspi- 
cions; they declared they were unfounded: “1 will allow that they are so,” 
the emperor replied, “unless some unusual sign presently appears in the 
sky; for 1 refer the matter to Heaven.” In less than two hours the sun was 
totally eclipsed, to the confusion of the fraudulent legates. The fair histo- 
rian thus describes the celestial phenomenon :—* ‘Two hours had not yet 
expired, and the light of the sun failed, so that the whole disk became dark, 
the moon having passed quickly between it and the earth.” Ado obrw mapyAbov 
dps, xal TO HAvaxdy Gag eridsAoiwev, ws apeyyy toy GAov bioxoy yeverdas, imobpa= 
ovens avroy THs TeAnyys. (lib. 7.) 

“ A cold hand, and a loquacious tongue,” was the proverbial imputation 
east upon the Greeks. ‘Those who talk well may be permitted to talk 
much; and the former part of the censure is unjust. ‘They did not seek 
the battle with the blind animal impetuosity of the conquering Moslem; nor 
did they wish to fight for the sake of fighting, and through a fierce love of 
destruction, like the rude but gallant chivalry of the Latins; nevertheless 
their military history is not discreditable to tlie Byzantines. Their weakness 
and imbecility have been the frequent topics of ignorant and disingenuous 


reproach; but they wisely and manfully defended themselves, their country 
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and their religion, the arts, literature, and refinement, for a long succession 
of ages, against hosts of enemies, ferocious, barbarous, and fanatical. When 
they were finally betrayed to the fury of the Turks by the treachery of the 
Venetians, the perfidy of the Popes, and the scarcely less guilty supineness 
of the Christian princes of Europe, their last emperor and his nobility fell. 
with their vanquished country, not less gallantly than Harold and our 
Saxon nobles on the field of Hastings. 

The literary merits and defects of the Byzantines, however, claim our 
attention rather than the Greek fire, and the Greek warfare, of offence or 
defence. ‘ There is not, I believe, from Dionysius to Libanius, a single 
Greek critic who mentions Virgil or Horace: they seem ignorant that the 
Romans had any good writers.” We owe this striking observation to the 
acuteness of Gibbon; who attributes their neglect of the Latin classics to 
the conceit, the self-satisfied pride, and narrow jealousy of the Greeks. It 
is more probable that the cause of this remarkable neglect lies deeper than 
the historian supposes. ‘The Greek writers who treat of Roman affairs 
cite the native authors, as testimonies of historical facts, and often with com- 
mendation ; the single example of Plutarch, whom extensive learning, a 
noble enthusiasm, and a high tone of moral feeling have made popular even 
with the least instructed, will be a sufficient proof. The Greek critics 
have forborne to praise the more renowned compositions of the poets and 
orators of ancient Rome, but they have also forborne to censure them: the 
envy of literary competitors is seldom satisfied with silent contempt; to 
sneer, to deride, to point out errors in detail, to depreciate merits, and to 
aggravate defects, whether nations or individuals be rivals, — such is the 
course of proceeding, so that there be enough of excellence to awaken 
jealousy. ‘The celebrated John Lascaris assailed Virgil and Cicero with 
satirical epigrams, when the question of the precedence of Greek or of 
Roman literature.was moved between the Byzantine refugees and the 
Italians ; but we find no traces of such contests in the Augustan age, under 
the Antonines or Constantine: the same inviolable silence is observed as 
if the attempts of the Latins to imitate their masters had never been made. 

There was room for jealousy whilst Greece was a Roman province; but 
as soon as Constantinople became the capital of the empire, the Greeks were 
transmuted into Romans, and Virgil and Horace were not less national 
than Homer and Pindar. In the lowest period of degeneracy and decay, 
the name of Romans adhered to the last fragments of the empire; and the 
words Roumelia, Roumeliot, and Romaic still attest the claim. Although 
Greek was the language of literature, the government of the East was long 
transacted in Latin; which, however, had almost disappeared from Constan- 
tinople in the time of Heraclius. Nevertheless, it was retained in the sub- 
scription, or sign manual, of the emperors, and in the legend upon their 
coins, long after it had ceased to be written or spoken; and this practice 
so gradually fell into disuse, that Latin letters were often mixed with Greek ; 
and the money of the ninth and tenth centuries affords many curious ex 
amples of this confusion of characters, and sometimes even of languages. 
Virgil, Varro, and other Romans are often cited in the Geoponica, a compila- 
tion of the tenth century, and in the Hippiatrica, and other productions of 
the same age: but these are scientific works, and they quote authorities for 
facts and technical information. It seems, upon a careful examination, that 
the hypothesis of national jealousy will not solve the mystery of the silence 
of the Greek critics respecting the Latin classics, and we are compelled to 
conjecture, that in the choice of words and phrases, and in the collocation of 
them, there was a certain nicety, an extreme of delicacy and art. which 
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the Roman could never reach, and which greatly transcends our compre- 
hension. 

It has been remarked by experienced persons, that the youth who dis- 
slays at an early period, and in a decided manner, an ardent and constant 
ln of learning, has in his nature the seeds of all goodness ; and that if his 
course throughout life be not happy and virtuous, no ordinary degree of 
guilt may be justly imputed to parents and preceptors capable of perverting 
dispositions all but incorruptible. This remark may be extended to cities 
and nations, and to particular eras. If we apply it to the Byzantines, and 
measure their merit by that standard, we must assign to them the post of 
honour amongst the people of Europe; for never was love so true, so 
constant, so devoted, as theirs for letters. ‘The stranger who visits York- 
shire observes that the attention of the people is turned almost exclusively 
towards horse-races; in Ireland he finds brawls and violence, and an un- 
wearied desire to begin and to maintain a quarrel; in France, military 
evolutions and theatrical amusements appear to be the sole ends of life, 
National peculiarities are strong and striking, but none so much so as the 
addiction of the Greeks to literature. Whoever opens their historians for 
the first time, enters into a new world: the question being no longer, who is 
powerful, who is rich, who is well-born, who is handsome, who is bold; 
but simply, who is learned? What were his studies, and how has he pro- 
fited. by them; what is his proficiency in Plato and Aristotle; what his 
advancement in logic or rhetoric, in ethics or philesophy ; is he eloquent 
with tongue, or pen? If emperor or statesman, priest or patriarch, be 
erudite, they rejoice in his qualifications : if ignorant, his incompetence is 
deplored. ‘To demonstrate in the fullest manner that such was the state of 
public opinion, it would be necessary to transcribe their annals, for they are 
wholly composed of examples. One, which seems somewhat whimsical, may be 
cited. ‘The Byzantines instituted and observed solemnly an annual service, 
in celebration of the author of the “ Lives of the Saints,” to return thanks to 
God for having given them such a writer as Symeon the Logothete, called 
from his work, which he re-wrote, »ete¢eace, from ancient acts and hagiogra- 
phies, Metaphrastes. This celebrated volume was compiled, or rezwritten, in 
the tenth century. A critic of the nineteenth may, perhaps, be permitted to 
doubt whether the Logothete, or Chancellor, directed his talents to the most 
beneficial purposes, or whether the book have sufficient merit to justify the 
unusual expression of gratitude; but it cannot be denied that the pious nation 
to which it was so acceptable was friendly to letters. 

The piety of the Byzantine Greeks is, indeed, truly astonishing; and 
whether the reader, through a certain frigidity of temperament, or the pride 
of learning, looks coldly and with the indifference of modern philosophy 
upon every system of religion, or be zealously devoted to a form of Chris- 
tianity differing in many respects from the doctrines and discipline of the 
Eastern church, he cannot peruse its history without deep and frequent 
wonder. 

* The Greek monks and bishops” —it is the concession of Gibbon — 
* have ever been distinguished by the gravity and austerity of their manners 5 
nor were they diverted, like the Latin priests, by the pursuits and pleasures 
ofa secular, and even a military, life.” 

‘The Nomocanon, or Body of Greek Canon Law, is fertile in ascetic pre- 
cepts —in the severities of long and various penances: the thorny crown of 
chastity was especially prized, and a life of celibacy was accounted the most 
perfect mode of existence. They were distinguished from. their Western 
brethren..by some peculiarities of a superior strictness —as by an abstinence 
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from things strangled, and from blood ; and the regular clergy were forbid- 
den to partake of flesh. A deposed emperor, who had been constrained to be 
shorn a monk, being asked how he liked his new condition, answered, that he 
wasannoyed by the want of meat, but cared little for any thing else. It is 
only the abstinence from flesh that troubles me; I have little thought about all 
the rest: — Tod xpéws we mdvov dmoyy avid, rdiv 8 drAwy GAlyy uot H Gpovris, 
He was but a poor Pythagorean ; the diet which he had adopted may be in 
a northern climate a scanty regimen, but the abundance and variety of fruit 
and vegetables that are found at Constantinople, together with fish, shell- 
fish, and the produce of the dairy, would surely supply sufficient and agree- 

able fare. ‘The members of the Eastern church were macerated by long and 

frequent fasts ; and the practice of mortification continues to this day with 

unabated rigour, so as greatly to facilitate, we have been told by experienced 

officers, the task of procuring supplies for an army of Greeks. On the 

other hand, the labourer is gladdened and refreshed by the perpetual recur- 

rence of festivals, and the monotony of his life is relieved by the splendour 

of public worship. 

The separation of the Eastern from the Western literature, of the Greeks 
from the Latins, was never more complete than a few years before the re- 
storation of Grecian learning to Italy and the rest of Europe. Not only 
did profane knowledge flow in different channels in the two divisions of the 
civilised and Christian world, but the entire system of theology also. ‘The 
Roman Catholics —andsuch at that epoch were all the people of the West— 
knew no other scriptures than the Old and New Testaments, in the Latin 
vulgate. With this version the Byzantine theologians were wholly unac- 
quainted; but they were familiar with the Septuagint and the Greek ‘Testa- 
ment, which were not more accessible to the Romanists than the Alcoran, 
or the Zendavesta. Sylvester Syropulus has given a lively sketch of the dif- 
ficulties, of which he was a witness, that impeded the conferences of the 
council of Florence, when a permanent union of the two churches was at- 
tempted. Each party wasa stranger to the authorities upon which the other 
relied. A Latin Doctor, for example, cited Cyprian, Lactantius, Ambrose, 
and Tertullian, in support of his purgatory. When the quotations were in- 
terpreted to his Greek adversary, the prelate marvelled at the impudent 
fabrication; and, not stopping to refute what he had never read, overwhelmed 
the vain invention of superstition with passages from Chrysostom, Basil, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, and him of Nyssa. ‘The Catholic was thunderstruck 
in his turn, when the answer was translated ; he seemed to hear of Gog and 
of Magog, of Tubal Cain and of Jubal Cain. He recognised the names of 
mighty men, but he had serious doubts whether their writings were still 
extant. The visitors found their Italian hosts not merely dissenters in reli- 
gion, and the possessors of an ample literature, both sacred and profane, 
wholly distinct from their own, skilled in Latin and its derivative dialects, 
and ignorant of Greek ; but they saw them rich, and luxurious ; turbulent 
in polities ; prone to change, and to newfangled innovations ; bold and war- 
like, with much of the confidence of ignorance; magnificent, yet somewhat 
barbarous; unusually attired; and, what to Greek eyes was not the least 
surprising, with heads polled and shorn in the likeness of turnips. The 
descriptions of their guests, furnished by Italian contemporaries, are not less 
pointed: the spirit of rivalry gave an edge to satire. ‘The costume of the 
Greeks was after the oldest fashion. Their garb was worn and faded, and 
threadbare ; so that the beholders’ conception of poverty, and of its utmost 
extremity, was exalted and enlarged. But, together with the scholar’s need, 
these venerable men exhibited all the scholar’s virtues ; and-as their desti- — 
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tution was unparalleled, so were their excellences unequalled. They were 
courteous, ms. oh and diffident; patient and laborious ; wanting every thin 
and yet nothing; cheerful, vivacious, witty; of an engaging and infant’ 
simplicity, but subtle and vigilant, and adorned in rich profusion with all 
the moral and intellectual graces. 

‘The surprise of the quick, jealous, observant, prejudiced Italians, at the 
aspect of the Greek delegates, was great ; but it was far greater at their iearn- 
ing; atan erudition at once profound, extensive, and accurate; at powers of 
mind, and a perfect and effective discipline of the understanding, of which 
they had no conception: the human soul, in full cultivation, was not less 
beautiful and wonderful to the unexperienced, than the aspect of our richest 
corn-fields, of the English gardens, or of the plains of Lombardy, would be 
to an eye that had only viewed unreclaimed moors and pestilent swamps. 
If the dominion of the Church of Rome were to continue, it was plain that 
some of those men must be purchased at any price. A few were gained ; 
the diabolical project of permitting the ‘Turks to massacre the rest, to destroy 
the hornet’s nest of too learned schism, has been imputed to the crooked 
policy of the court of Rome. ‘The charge is so horrible, that, for the credit 
of human nature, it must not be believed. The unnatural children, how- 
ever, studiously kept out of the way, whilst their venerable parents were 
butchered. 

On Tuesday, the 29th of May, in the year 1453, happened the greatest 
‘alamity that ever befell the human race: Constantinople was taken. “ A 
monument of the ancient wisdom remained, even to our time, at Constan- 
tinople.”— ** Mansit apud Constantinopolim usque ad nostrum tempus vetusta’ 
sapientia@ monumentum,” says a contemporary, /Eneas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pius II. Bewailing aloud the irreparable loss, he calls the fallen city 
* lhe domicile and home of the Muses,” and The castle and stronghold 
of the highest philosophy.” More books and more knowledge were included 
within the walls of Constantinople at that time, than could be found dis- 
persed over the whole extent of the spacious West. Some precious manu- 
scripts were rescued; but the fugitives could prove that more than one 
hundred and twenty thousand volumes disappeared. ‘The ignorant captors 
gladly exchanged a stack of paper, or vellum, for a small sum, “ the same 
ignominious price of a ducat for ten volumes — too high, perhaps, for a shelf 
of theology — included the whole works of Aristotle and Homer.” To 
condemn with an undiscriminating sarcasm, as utterly worthless, compos!- 
tions of so much literary excellence as the Homilies of Chrysostom, and the 
writings of the more accomplished of the theologians of Greece, exhibits the 
utmost intolerance of scepticism; or a gross ignorance of their contents, that 
is unworthy of the character and attainments of Gibbon. 

‘The Greek refugees and the Byzantines, who had been reconciled to the 
Romish church —amongst the latter was Bessarion, 6 tay, himself a host — 
rapidly revived the Greek language and literature in Italy. The sacred 
olive of Minerva, that had been so nearly eradicated, suddenly shot up into 
a stately tree, filling the air with its branches, and with much goodly fruit. 
No doctrine ever spread with such inconceivable swiftness: its progress Te- 
sembled the march of the Greek fire amidst dried reeds and combustibles. 
Strange students flocked to Italy from the most remote realms, and the 
Greek empire was presently restored in the schools throughout Europe ; 
there was no distant corner of the civilised world, in which the grandson 
might prudently confess that he was ignorant of a language and of authors 
unknown and wholly inaccessible to his grandfather. Greek was taught at 
Oxford, at the end of the fifteenth century, by professors, who had them- 
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selves acquired it in Italy; under these, Erasmus, who declared that his pro- 
ficiency in this language is the most unerring standard of a man’s internal 
growth, diligently studied; and afterwards he taught at Cambridge (so 
fr at least, as his scholars were able to receive it) the Greek which he had 
himself learnt at the sister university. Infinite were the advantages that 
flowed from the diffusion of liberal learning. The study of jurisprudence 
was expanded and ennobled; the instructed theologian drew his proofs 
from the Greek original; and, as a corollary and necessary inference, the 
Hebrew text was consulted, and the other Oriental tongues were cultivated. 
To follow the stream at once to its source, was the new method of study; 
and it produced a magical effect upon every department of knowledge, and 
especially stimulated the mathematical and physical sciences, although the 
debt which the latter owe to the Greeks has been sometimes ignorantly, 
or ungratefully, denied. : 

The modern Greeks have found favour, because they are supposed to 
be the descendants of Miltiades and 'Themistocles; the sentiment is at least 
generous; and, in their late struggle with their barbarian oppressors, many 
brave men joined them through a sympathy with the ancient heroism, and, 
being animated by classical recollections, did good service with a most dis- 
interested gallantry. 

The present inhabitants of Greece are indisputably the progeny of the 
restorers and preservers of Greek literature. It would be agreeable to 
inquire whether we may still hope to derive further assistance from them 
in the pleasant labour of letters; the question is entirely untouched, fresh 
and new. ‘Travellers, with one voice, describe them as being distinguished 
by the same qualities for which their Byzantine forefathers were conspicuous 
four centuries ago. They are acute, lively, intelligent, active, eminently 
pious, and often superstitious; patriotic and brave; peculiarly addicted to 
etters, and ambitious of literary renown. But, say they despondingly, the 
Greeks want originality ; they are plagiarists only, and servile copyists; the 
Romaic literature consists wholly of imitations and of translations from the 
modern languages of Europe. ‘The same complaint has been adduced 
against the Byzantines: “ Alone in the universe, the self-satisfied pride of 
the Greek was not disturbed by the comparison of foreign merit; and it was 
no wonder if they fainted in the race, since they had neither competitors to 
urge their speed, nor judges to crown their victory.” Nevertheless, they kept 
up the old stock of learning under the pressure of continually increasing 
difficulties ; and they were never overtaken in their course, or even ap- 
proached, by their Western antagonists. Personal danger is no slight im- 
pediment to originality : to this they were perpetually exposed; the outposts 
were driven in, and loss succeeded to loss. ‘To the same restraints has the 
invention of the modern Greeks —a faculty of the mind that expands 
with ease and security — been hitherto most cruelly subjected. ‘The im- 
pending confiscation of property; the massacre of children, kindred, and 
neighbours ; to be impaled, or flayed alive, scourged, or roasted to death ; 
to wake by night, either to be quietly strangled, or to be blockaded with 
his household in a burning house; or possibly to be stretched naked upon 
glowing coals in order to compel the discovery of an unknown plot, or an 
imaginary treasure;—in Turkish Greece such occurrences were not without 
example, and the continual contemplation of them filled the mind, and did 
not allow leisure to the fancy to execute even the trifling task of exulting 
in the fictitious pleasures of a pastoral, or of mourning amidst the fictitious 
sorrows of a love story. The cultivation of literature in any degree, under 
circumstances so unpropitious, is no slight proof of aptitude for letters. 
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At the period of the Turkish conquest, we learn from the best authori 
that in conversation “ the unmixed and pure language of the Greeks was 
still preserved entire,” ‘ merus ille ac purus Grecorum sermo servabatur 
intactus,” among the nobility of Constantinople and men of letters; and 
that the ancient Greek language was written at that time elaborately and 
correctly may be proved by examples. Specimens of the compositions of 
Greeks in that venerable tongue, the least faultless of which has still some 
merit, might be collected and arranged in a regular series, extending from 
the capture of Constantinople to the — times. We may doubt whether 
each successive generation of Greeks has not produced in turn a small num- 
ber of learned men, who, by actual discourse, preserved the oral tradition of 
the divine speech of their forefathers. 

Our ignorance of the Byzantine History is the principal cause of the un- 
worthy estimate of the meritorious preservers and restorers of the Greek 
language and literature, which is too common even among the learned, and 
of the continual propagation of many absurd and disgraceful errors. ‘The 
cause of our ignorance is the dearth of books; the practical scarcity of the 
Byzantine historians, which has hitherto repressed the culture of an attract- 
ive and instructive portion of History. 

The first editions of the Byzantine writers usually appeared in Germany: 
these are for the most part rare, and were often printed from imperfect 
MSS. The magnificent edition, which royal munificence published 
nearly two centuries ago at Paris, is well known, at least by reputation. 
To a more familiar acquaintance its magnificence is hostile: the enormous 
cost places it out of the reach of the private student; its huge dimensions 
are inconvenient, even in a public library, for the modest visitor is unwilling 
to impose the load of a wheelbarrow upon a librarian, who may be more- 
over probably old, or feeble. The Atlas folio—the cumbrous type—paper 
as thick as pasteboarl—constitute books for giants, not for men; and 
one volume costs and weighs as much as an entire set on a more moderate 
scale. ‘The ponderous tome deters the student: the work, appearing much 
longer than it really is, seems formidable and nearly endless. What school- 
boy would dare to read Robinson Crusoe, if the fascinating tale were magni- 
fied in awful columns, and rendered terrible “ by an useless and deceitful 
splendour of types,” “ inutili et fallaci typorum splendore?” ‘The edition of 
Paris was reprinted soon afterwards, at Venice, in a less bulky form, but 
incorrectly, and a few copies only of the Venetian edition found their way 
to this country. 

A more convenient library of Byzantine History was long and ardently 
desired: this a Prussian University has at last undertaken to supp. We 
will shortly speak of its pretensions. The edition of the Byzantine Historians, 
now in the course of publication at Bonn, was commenced at the instigation 
and under the auspices of Niebuhr, a man, to adopt his own language with 
respect to Gibbon, “never to be named without some previous acknowledg- 
ment of respect,” “ nunguam sine honoris prefatione nominandus,” and who 
was scarcely less eminent for the promotion than the acquisition of learning. 
It is neatly and modestly printed in octavo, with a pleasant type; the aspect 
of which reminds the reader of some productions of the Clarendon Press. 
We have already received fourteen volumes: one of these contains Agathias, 
the continuator of Procopius; another Leo Diaconus, whose ten histor! 
books are an important and newly published work, and comprehend a period 
of time nearly coextensive with the reign of our King Edgar. To this histo 
divers military, legal, and other matters of small Binienahos are ap 
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two volumes. Reiske and Leich have expanded the two books of the em- 
peror Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De Ceremoniis Aule Byzantine, into two 

hick volumes. ‘The four books of the valuable history of his own times, by 
the ex-emperor, John Cantacuzene, occupy, with very valuable information, 
three precious volumes. ‘Two volumes are assigned to the chronology, or 
chronography, of George Syncellus. The Legations, or we should rather say, 
perhaps, the Legates, or ambassadors, of the Romans to the Gentiles, with 
some other short pieces, form a most attractive volume; and we have seen 
one other, designated as the first volume, and thus entitled: “ Chronicon 
Paschale ad exemplar Vaticanum resensuit Ludovicus Dindorfius.” In a short 
preface, the editor makes known the superiority of his edition over the two 
preceding, and the worth of the Vatican MSS., and of its distinguished 
guardian, Angelo Maio; and briefly but pointedly expresses his gratitude 
towards our benefactors the Greeks, thus: “ Ne Greculorum infime etatis 
negligentia tudificetur.” Another volume is filled, for the most part, by Theo- 
phylactus Simocatta, who, in the eight books of his Histories, has fully 
described the events of twenty years, ending a. p. 602; a work valuable 
as the emg of a contemporary writer, containing a treasure of anti- 
quities hitherto but little explored. 

The several volumes appeared in nearly the same order as we have enu- 
merated them; there is, however, some arbitrary division of the entire 
edition into Parts (a part, contrary to the usual meaning of the word, signi- 
fying two or three volumes, and not a portion of one), which, after the 
Teerian fashion, is sometimes rigidly insisted upon, and sometimes altoge- 
ther forgotten. ‘The meaning of the new classification is never explained : 
it is rohaily very mysterious and very unimportant. 

The Greek text of the parts, or volumes, that have come forth hitherto, 
has been corrected with a commendable care, and frequently it has been 
judiciously amended; the various readings heme satin sctiscial at the 
foot of the page. Each historian has been furnished with an index; yet we 
must .regret that this convenient instrument of reference has been re- 
printed without enlargement from the earlier editions; and its utility is too 
often sadly diminished by referring indiscriminately to the notes as well as 
the text. It would have been wise to have banished the Latin translation 
to the end of the volume, together with the various aggre 5 it would have 
been wiser to have printed it apart, that the purchaser of the Greek original 
might have refused, ifhe would, the barbarous incumbrance ; but the wisest 
course by far would have been to have dismissed it altogether, as being ut- 
terly unworthy of the noble undertaking. Such was the suggestion of the 
excellent Niebuhr, as he informs us in his preface; and he afterwards ex- 
presses the same sentiment in another place in these words: — “ Nisi exosum 
verstoris Latine onus incumberet, quod depellere non liceret.” ‘The notes have 
very properly been kept out of sight: they are collected at the end of each 
author. It would have been well to have given also the option of receiving, 
or refusing, these appendages; they bear the sanction of famous names ; 
nevertheless, the greater part, if not the whole, might have been spared. ‘T'wo 
hundred pages of annotation upon the two stout volumes of Gregoras can 
hardly be deemed excessive; but even of these a selection would have suf- 
ficed: the scholar, who reads the Byzantine Historians in the original, does 
not require to be informed respecting the etymology of the lord of flies, 
Beelzebub ; “ quod significat Dominum Muscarum ;” and the like. A similar 
amount of commentary may be tolerated and accounted merciful after the 
three instructive volumes of Cantacuzene; but an entire volume of nearly 
600 pages, stuffed with chronological notes and disquisitions upon the Chro- 
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nography of Syncellus is surely too oppressive. The description o 
Gecnamiidien of the Byzantine Court, by its bulk and frivolity, “ip a > 
trial of erudite patience: that such a mass of prolix and obsolete etiquette 
should be surpassed by a still thicker tome, by 900 pages of commentary 
although it be mainly the production of Reiske, and plentifully aspersed 
with quotations from Arabic authors in the Arabic c ters and lan- 
guage, is, undoubtedly, as gross an abuse of the power with which a re- 
spectable list of subscribers invests a publisher, as the fancy of the most 
imaginative of bookmakers could possibly conceive. 

e owe the present edition of Agathias, as well as of the interesting and 
instructive volume containing the Legations of Dezippus, &c., to the diligence 
of a scholar, whose life, had it extended to the utmost limit of antediluvian 
longevity, would still have seemed too short for the interests of letters. He 
has inscribed the Legations to the translators of his Roman History, Messrs, 
Hare and Thirlwall, “through whose assistance,” says the admirable Niebuhr, 
*¢my Roman History maynow be read by their countrymen preciselyas I ima- 
gined and composed it in my native language,”—‘* quorum ope Historia mea 
Romana a Britannis prorsus ita ut eam animo concepi patrioque sermone conscripsi 
legitur.” ‘This volume has received some slight additions from a source whence 
we may confidently expect to derive most important accessions of indefinite 
extent to the remains y (ese and Roman literature — from the Palimpsest 
MSS. It contains likewise a list of the subscribers to the work of credit- 
able dimensions: it is to be lamented that Great Britain has yielded but 
few, and the University of Oxford not a single name. The production 
from the Clarendon Press of a more ample and complete series of Byzantine 
History than has yet appeared, consisting wholly of a pure sound text, 
unpolluted by interpetration and unincumbered by notes, each author pre- 
ceded by a brief but instructive preface, and followed by a copious and 
exact index, of a form not larger than octavo, of a pleasant but unpretend- 
ing appearance, and of a moderate price, would be a great benefit to 
scholars, a lasting monument of renown to an illustrious university and 
to our country, and a powerful assertion of the cause of the Greeks before 
the wise and the good. Meanwhile, the labours of the Philologists of Bonn, 
of whose edition the merits are great and the defects comparatively trifling, 
deserve the favour of the learned, and of the friends of Greece. 
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PORTRAITS OF REMARKABLE FRENCHMEN. 





M. DUPIN. 


M. Dupin is a man not of one, but of many characters. He is a cosmopolite, 
and yet a true Frenchman; a courtier, but still a patriot; courageous, and yet 
timid; prodigal, but economic; decided even to rashness; hesitating even to 
weakness. ‘The man of the past, of the present, but not of the ruturr. M. 
Dupin is an author, an advocate, and a magistrate, distinguished in each depart- 
ment. Heis the president of the Chamber of Deputies,—its most accomplished 
orator, and most brilliant dispenser of bons mots. 

It has, however, been doubted whether M. Dupin is possessed of that patient 
spirit of investigation which examines, link by link, the construction of a chain, 
until all its connexions are rendered clear and apparent. His opinions appear to 
be formed from the most cursory examination. He seizes rapidly upon the salient 
points of the subject submitted to his consideration, and draws his inferences at 
once from the examination. His conclusions are sometimes wrong, but more 
generally right. 

As an advocate his pleadings are earnest, acrid, humorous, and sarcastic; but 
without method, form, or grace. He carries his respect for the outward habili- 
ments of justice almost to superstition, and looks with profound respect upon the 
toga and peruke of the ancien parlement. He is ever ready to combat for the pre- 
rogatives of his order, and defends them with a dry humour, and hearty goodwill, 
which united are nearly irresistible. He will hunt Justinian and the Roman 
authors for a sober aphorism to prove his position, and then seasons it with a 
sauce of his own, as piquant as it is palatable and unexpected. His style of ad- 
dress is brusque, impetuous, and unequal. He bounds like the mountain torrent 
from point to point, but never loses sight of his subject; and enchains the attention 
of his audience by the brilliance of his periods, and the humour of his anecdotes. 
But, although a chivalrous defender of the dignity of the judgment seat when it 
is attacked by others, he is apt to trifle with its gravity himself; and it is no un- 
common thing, during his pleadings, to see the solemn judges convulsed by the 
sprightliness of his sallies. 

As a politician, and member of the Chamber of Deputies, Monsieur Dupin has 
deserved much of his country, for his uniform assertion of its patriotism and inde- 
pendence ; as president of the Chamber he has shown numerous merits, and some 
defects. He is intimately acquainted with all the precedents of parliament; and 
is ever ready to maintain, with discretion and boldness, the prerogatives of the 
house, in opposition to the encroachments of the crown. He is scrupulously 
attentive to the proceedings during the sitting of the Chamber, and compels the 
refractory deputies to conform to the rules of the house; although there are 
some who think (probably having smarted under his censure) that he wields his 
authority with too much of the pride of a pedagogue. 

M. Dupin possesses, in an eminent degree, that most valuable and necessary 
quality in the chairman of a debating assembly —viz. the ability to unravel the tan- 
gled web of discussion, and reduce a question which has been rendered complicate 
to its primary simple elements. How often, in the course of an animated discus- 
sion in the French Chambers, is the subject matter of the debate lost sight of, 
amid the amendments and sub-amendments, the explanations and distinctions of 
the vivacious orators! In such a case M. Dupin steps forth, without waiting to be 
appealed to, to disembarrass the argument. He sp it in a trice of all its extra- 
neous ornament, restores its true sense and natural divisions, and places at once in 
a clear and logical order propositions which seem to set all arrangement at defiance. 

And woe to the discontented deputy who at this moment crosses his path to 
question his decision, or cavil at his decrees ! He will tolerate no such interference, 
and rarely do any of the leaders in the house, or the occupants of the ministerial 
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bench, venture upon it. Occasionally, however, some new member rises to protest 
against his decision. Before he can have done, M. Dupin has resigned the chair 
to one of the vice-presidents — the Chamber exhibits symptoms of agitation — M. - 
Dupin is seen standing at the foot of the steps to replace the discontented orator 

who is about to descend ;—he is in the Tribune before the other can have reached 
his seat. More than once we have seen the refractory deputy arrested in his 
career by the torrent of desolating and deafening sarcasm by which he is assailed: 
and rarely does he venture upon areply, for the philippic is accompanied with prece- 
dents and proofs which few others could quote. The hurricane is allowed to expend 
itself in silence. The Chamber returns quietly to the law it was discussing, and 
M. Dupin again resumes the chair. Happily for all, these outbursts are unfre- 
quent. But they are certainly never forgotten by any party in the Chamber; and 
excepting in this particular all parties unite in praising the dignity and propriety 
of the president’s conduct. 

In his political relations Monsieur Dupin is understood to represent the opinions 
of a large portion of the citizen class. Not, however, the elegant and polished 
citizen of the Chaussée d’Antin, — the banker, the merchant, and the capitalist, 
who compose the citizen aristocracy; nor yet the operative citizen of the Fauxbourgs 
St. Antoine and St. Jacques, who form the citizen democracy ; but the juste 
milieu citizen — the respectable tradesman, who has donned the uniform of the 
National Guard, who detests the ancient xoblesse, looks with jealousy upon the 
secular power of the clergy, and is bound up with the existing order of things — 
the citizen who takes for his motto, Vivre chacun chez soi, et chacun pour soi. 
M., Dupin is the type of this party. He advances boldly on the road to refonn, 
but stops short in his career lest it should run into revolution. He has shown 
himself to be a determined enemy to oppression, but has bowed his neck suc- 
cessively to the Imperial yoke and the Legitimatist rule. He is now a steady 
Phillipiste ; and might become an unflinching Republican, if Republicanism was the 
established government of the day. 

Monsieur Dupin does not appear to be ambitious, nor can he be truly said to be 
without ambition. He is simple in his own habits, and ostentatious in those of his 
household. He is sometimes very resolute, sometimes the reverse. He has been 
known to pursue fortune with the most determined ardour while she flies, and to 
refuse to profit by his success when she yields. He has the humour of a spoilt 
child: struggles for the bauble, plays with it awhile, and then casts it aside. 
Twenty times he has been upon the point of seizing the portfolio of office ; twenty 
times it has fallen within his grasp, and he has refused to touch it. M. Dupin is 
unquestionably at the head of an important party in the state; if that can be 
called a party which possesses no absolute bond of union, and no confidence in 
the erratic movements of its chief. Like the warriors of old, M. Dupin retires to 
his tent to arrange the plan of battle and marshal his invisible squadrons: the plan 
is admirable in al! its details; his chiefs are chosen, and he counsels them to die 
in the breach sooner than surrender; he makes a furious onslaught upon the 
enemy himself, and then as suddenly turns round, at the first deviation from the 
ee plan of attack, to spend his accumulated fury upon his own astonished 
friends. 

Although M. Dupin’s powers are held in due respect by each successive govern- 
ment, still each in succession shrinks from seeking his support. It is said among 
the different coteries to be difficult to secure him for a friend, dangerous to have 
him for an enemy. It is considered that he would prove “intractable” in the 
cabinet; that he would occasion as much embarrassment to the government with 
which he is connected, as he did to the government he opposed. He 1s not sufli- 
ciently conciliating, supple, and insinuating, to master or evade the thousand and 
one difficulties which cross the path of the man in office, and is too apt to cut the 
knot which he has not the patience to untie. Asa minister, he would probably 
offend some of the most strenuous supporters of his party, if their demands savou . 
in any degree of extravagance, or if they chanced to be made in a moment of ill 
humour. In council, he would be apt to make his colleagues the butt of pleasant- 
ries which lec seems not to know how to repress, or, in the event of opposition t0 
his views, the objects of a sarcasm, equally intolerable. At court, he 1s rather 
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tole and feared than beloved; for his manners there, as elsewhere, are 
brusque, and his language uncompromising: he is known to have offended the sus- 
- geptibilities of the august head of the monarchy of July more than once by his 
fearless advocacy of gchar opinions. But if rumour speaks true, he is permitted 
‘to ge Spadhg speed over the course; as it is known that he will return, if not 
— , with subdued enthusiasm, to the point from whence he started. 
| Such are M. Dupin’s faults of temper; but they are all forgotten or effaced 
amid the splendour of his eloquence, which rises, like the sun, to dazzle and con- 
found the eyes which have been occupied in examining the spots upon its surface. 
But even his eloquence partakes of the peculiar characteristics of the man. It is 
not so elaborate in method, so correct in style, or so pure in diction as the eloquence 
of M. de Berryer ; but it is more substantial, more life-like, more animated, and 
more picturesque. His comparisons are all drawn from ordinary things,—from the 
habits, customs, and manners of every-day life ; and these again are illustrated by 
uaint and homespun truths, which have passed into proverbs. His appeal is thus 
rendered intelligible to all; and when the biting powers of his sarcasm are called 
into play, and united with the sparkling sallies of his wit, the sympathy of the 
audience is carried to the uttermost, and the laugh which he raises is frank, genuine 
ind national. No orator understands better than M. Dupin the temper ofa opu- 
lar assembly, and his pleadings are accordingly as clear as they are profound. 
But they never sink into dulness, and are interspersed with sallies of such start- 
ling brilliance as to electrify his audience. He scarcely allows them time to re- 
spire; but when in the vein and engaged in a great cause, he follows up his success 
with a power and precision which are absolutely astonishing. His thoughts flow 
with exhaustless rapidity: they are clothed in the most impassioned language ; and 
the speaker becomes a model for all speech, in the nervous, concise, and powerful 
character of his oratory. 

Monsieur Dupin is the author of numerous works. ‘They are nearly all upon 
legal subjects, and are written in law Latin. The language has been severely 
criticised, and is certainly open to the imputation of incorrectness ; for he applied 
himself to acquire it late in life, and mastered its rudiments imperfectly, but with 
surprising rapidity. His works are nevertheless standard books of reference ; they 
are chiefly compilations—brief, judicious, and concise, but without much pretension 
to originality. 

Monsieur Dupin is still in the prime of life. His features are fiexile, and strongly 
marked; his cheek-bones prominent; his glance rapid and penetrating. During the 
excitement of debate, the muscles of his mouth and nostrils dilate and expand 
with a strange and imposing effect, and the play of his countenance adds much 
to the effect of his eloquence. : 
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NOTES OF A LOVER OF BOOKS. 
COWLEY AND THOMSON. 


Nature intended poetry, as well as matter of fact.— Mysterious anecdote of Cowley.— Remarkable simi- 
larity between him and Thomson. —Their supposed difference (as Tory and Whig).——Notices of 
Thomson's behaviour to Lady Hertford—of his answer to the genius-starvation principle—of his letters 
to his friends, &c. 

“ Nee vos, dulcissima mundi 
Nomina, vos, Mus, libertas, otia, libri, 
Hortique, sylveque, anima remanente relinquam.” 


“ Nor by me e’er shall you, 
You, of all names the sweetest and the best, 
You, Muses, books, and liberty, and rest, 
You, gardens, fields, and woods, forsaken be, 
As long as life itself forsakes not me.” 


Turse verses, both the Latin and the translation, are from the pen of an 
excellent man, and a better poet than he has latterly been thought,— 
Cowley. But how came he, among his “ sweetest and best names,” to omit 
love? to leave out all mention of the affections? 
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Thereby hangs an anecdote, which shall be noticed presently. Mean- 
time, with a protest against the omission, the verses make a good motto for 
this verse-loving paper, begun on a fine summer’s morning, amidst books 
and flowers. Our position is not so lucky as Cowley’s in respect to “ woods.” 
having nothing to boast of, in that matter, beyond the sub-urbanity of a 
few lime-trees, and the neighbourhood of Kensington Gardens; but this 
does not hinder us from loving woods with all our might, nay, aggravates 
the intensity of the passion. A like reason favours our yearning after 
“liberty” and “rest,” and especially after “fields;” the brickmakers 
threatening to swallow up those which the nursery-men have left us. 

Well! We always hope to live in the thick of all that we desire, some 
day; and, meantime, we do live there, as well as imagination can contrive 
it; which she does in a better manner than is realised by many a pos- 
sessor of oaks thick as his pericranium. A book, a picture, a memory, 
puts us, in the twinkling ofan eye, in the midst of the most enchanting soli- 
tudes, reverend with ages, lovely with lawns and deer, glancing with the 
white forms of nymphs. And it does not at all baulk us, when we look 
up, and find ourselves sitting in a little room with a fire-place, and, 
perhaps, with some town-cry coming along the street. Your muffin-crier 
is a being as full of the romantic mystery of existence, as a Druid or an 
ancient ‘Tuscan: and what would books or pictures be, or cities them- 
selves, without that mind of man, in the circuit of whose world the solitudes 
of poetry lie, as surely as the Jast Court Calendar, or the trafic of Picca- 
dilly. Do the “green” minds of the “knowing” fancy that Nature in- 
tended nothing to be made out of trees, but coach-wheels, and a park or so? 
Oh they of little wit! Nature intended trees to do all which they do do; 
that is, to help to furnish poetry for us, as well as houses, and to exist in the 
imagination as well as in Buckinghamshire — to 


* Live in description, and look green in song.” 


Oh, Nature, be sure, intended that there should be odes and epic poems, 
quite as much as that men in Bond Street should eat tartlets, or that there 
should be Howards, and Rothschilds; and the Earl of Surrey would have 
told you so, who was himself a Howard, and who perished on the scaffold, 
while his poems have gone on, living and lasting. Nature’s only contempla- 
tion was not, * Let there be things tangible ;” but “ Let there be things also 
imaginable, fanciful, spiritual ; thoughts of fairies and elysiums; Arcadias two- 
fold, one in real Greece, and the other in fabulous; Cowleys and Miltons, 
as well as Cromwells; immortal Shakspeares, as well as customs that would 
perish but for their notice. 

Alas! “ your poet,” nevertheless, is not exempt from “ your weakness,” 
as Falstaff would have phrased it. He occasionally undergoes a double 
portion, in the process of a sensibility which exists for our benefit; and 
good, innocent, sequestered Cowley, whose desires in things palpable ap- 
pear to have been bounded by a walk in a wood, and a book under his arm, 
must have experienced some strange phases of suffering. Sprat says of 
him, that he was the “most amiable of mankind;” and yet it 1s reported, 
that in his latter days he could not endure the sight of a woman ! and that 
he would leave the room if one came into it! 

Here is a case for the respectful consideration of the philosopher — the 
medical, we suspect. 

The supposed reason is, that he had been disappointed in love, perhaps 
ill-treated. But in so gentle a mind as his, disappointment could hardly 
have taken the shape of resentment and incivility towards the whole s2x- 
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The probability is, that it was some morbid weakness. He should have 
out-walked and diverted it, instead of getting fat, and looking at trees 
out of a window; he should have gone more to town and the play, or 
written more plays of his own, instead of relieving his morbidity with a 
bottle too much with his friend the Dean. 3 

We suspect, however, from the portraits of Cowley, that his blood was 
not very healthy by nature. There is a young as well as an old por- 
trait of him, by good artists, evident likenesses; and both of them have a 
puffy, unwholesome look ; so that his flesh seems to have been an uncongenial 
habitation for so sweet a soul. ‘The sweeter it, for preserving its dulcitudes 
as it did. 

This morbid temperament is, perhaps, the only difference in their natures 
between two men, in whom we shall proceed to notice what appears to us 
a remarkable similarity in every other respect, almost amounting to a sort 
of identity. It is like a metempsychosis without a form of change; or 
only with such as would naturally result from a difference of times. Cowley 
and Thomson were alike in their persons, their dispositions, and their 
fortunes. They were both fat men, not handsome; very amiable and 
sociable ; no enemies to a bottle; taking interest both in politics and in 
retirement ; passionately fond of external nature, of fields, woods, gardens, 
ke.; bachelors, — in love, and disappointed; faulty in style, yet true poets 
in themselves, if not always the best in their writings, that is to say, seeing 
every thing in its poetical light; childlike in their ways; and, finally, they 
were both made easy in their circumstances by the party whom they served ; 
both went to live at a little distance from London, and on the banks of 
the Thames; and both died of a cold and fever, originating in careless 
exposure to the weather, not without more than a suspicion of previous 
“jollification” with “the Dean” on Cowley’s part, and great probability 
of a like vivacity on that of Thomson, who had been visiting his friends 
in London. Thomson could push the bottle, like a regular bon vivant ; 
and Cowley’s death is attributed to his having forgotten his proper bed, and 
slept in a field all night, in company with his reverend and jovial friend 
Sprat. Johnson says that, at Chertsey, the villagers talked of “ the 
drunken Dean.” ae 

But in one respect, it may be alleged, Cowley and Thomson were different, 
and very different ; fur one was a ‘Tory, and the other a Whig. 

True, — nominally, and by the accident of education ; that is to say, Cowley 
was brought up on the Tory side, and Thomson on the Whig ; and loving 
their fathers and mothers and friends, and each seeing his cause in its best 
possible light, they naturally adhered to it, and tried to make others think 
as well of it as they did themselves. But the truth is, that neither of them 
was Whig or Tory, in the ordinary sense of the word. Cowley was no 
fonder of power in the understood ‘Tory sense, than I homson was of liberty 
in the restricted, unprospective sense of the partisans of King William. 
Cowley was for the beau idéal of ‘Toryism ; that is, for order and restraint, 
as being the only safeguards of liberty ; and r homson was for a liberty 
and freedom of service, the eventual realisation of which would have satisfied 
the most romantic of Radicals. (See his poems throughout, especially the 
one entitled “ Liberty.”) Cowley never vulgarised about Cromwell, as it 
was the fashion for his party to do, even in the pulpit. He thought him 
a bad man, it is true, but also a great man; and said nobler things about 
nim than any royalist of his day, except Andrew Marvell (if the yng yt 
be called a royalist) ; and he was so free from a factious partiality, that in ‘3 
comedy, the “ Cutter of Coleman Street,” which he intended as a satire on the 
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Puritans, he could not help seeing such fair play to all parties, that the irrj- 
tated ‘Tories pronounced ita satire on themselves! There are doubtless many 
such Tories still as Cowley, owing to the same predisposing circumstances 
of education and turn of mind, — men who only see the cause in its crace- 
ful and poetical light, — whose admiration of power takes it for granted that 
the power will be well exercised, and whose loyalty is an indulgence of 
the disposition to personal attachment. But if education had given the 
sympathies of these men their natural tendency to expand, they would 
have been on the anti-Tory side ; just as many a pretended lover of liberty 
(whom you may know by his arrogance or ill-nature, or other want of 
sympathy) has no business on the Whig or Radical side, but ought to 
proclaim himself what he isa— ‘Tory. Had Thomson, in short, lived jn 
Cowley’s time, and had a royalist to his father, the same affections that made 
him a Whig in the time of George the Second, would have made him just 
the sort of ‘Tory that Cowley was during the Restoration; and had Cowley 
had a Whig for his father, and lived in the little Court of Frederick 
Prince of Wales, he would have been just the same sort of Whig politician 
as ‘homson; for it was rather personal than political friendship that, after 
repeated disappointments, procured Cowley his ease at last: and Frederick 
Prince of Wales was mean enough to take back the pension he had given 
‘Thomson, because he had become offended with the poet’s friend Lyttelton. 
Such is the completion of the remarkable likeness in character and fortunes 
between these two excellent men. 

Nor is the spirit of the similarity injured by the fault of the one as 
a writer consisting in what are called conceits, and that of the other in tur- 
gidity; for neither of these faults touched the heart of the writers, and both 
originated in the very humility and simplicity of the men, and that dis- 
position to admire others which is most dangerous to the most ingenious, 
though not to the greatest men. ‘They both fancied their own natural 
language not great enough for their subjects; and Cowley, in the wit which 
he found in fashion, and ‘Thomson, in the artificial Latin classics which were 
the favourites of the more sequestered world of his youth, thought he had 
found a style which, while it endeared him to those whom he most regarded 
among the living, would, by the very help of their sanction, secure him 
with the ages to come. 

We will conclude this article with a few notes suggested by the latest 
edition of ‘Thomson, by far the fullest of any, and containing letters and 
early poems never before published. 

* Thomson,” observes his new biographer in this edition, * was one sum- 
mer the guest of Lady Hertford at her country seat; but Johnson says, 
he took more pleasure in carousing with her lord than in assisting her 
studies, and therefore was never again invited—a charge which Lord Buchan 
eagerly repels, but upon as little authority as it was originally made” 

Now this charge is in all probability true; and what does it amount to? 
Not to any thing that the noble critic need have been eager to repel. _It was 
impossible for ‘Thomson to treat Lady Hertford unkindly; but nothing 1s 
more probable, than that he was puzzled with her “ studies ;” whereas he 
knew well what to do with her husband’s wine; and hence may have arisen 
a dilemma. ‘The mistake was in dear, good Lady Hertford’s dignifying her 
innocent literary whims with the name of “ studies,” and thinking there 
was any thing on the critic’s part to “ study” in them. 

Here follows Thomson’s answer, by anticipation, and a most complete 
one, to those mechanical and not very humane or modest understandings, 
who, because they will only work for “ 2 consideration” themselves, and feel 
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that without restrictions upon them they would possibly burst out of bounds 
and do nothing, tell us that the only way to get works of genius done by men 
of genius is to keep them half-starved, and so force them. ‘The mistake 
arises from their knowing nothing of the nature of genius; which is a thing 
that can no more help venting what fills and agitates it, than the flower can 
help secreting honey, or than light, as‘ Thomson says, can help shining. For 
“genius” read “ mechanical talent” like their own, and there might be 
something to say for their argument, if cruelty were not always a bad 
argument, and the harm done to the human spirit by it not to be risked 
for any imaginary result of good. But hear ‘Thomson in one of his most 
charming prose passages : — 

“ What you observe concerning the pursuit of poetry, so far engaged in it 
as I am, is certainly just. Besides, let him quit it who can, and § erit mihi 
magnus Apollo,’ or something as great. 4 true genius, like light, must be 
jeaming forth, as a false one is an incurable disease. One would not, how- 
ever, climb Parnassus, any more than your mortal hills, to fix for ever on 
the barren top. No; it is some little dear retirement in the vale below that 
yives the right relish to the prospect, which, without that, is nothing but 
enchantment ; and though pleasing for some time, at last leaves us in a 
desert. The great fat doctor of Bath told me that poets should be kept 
poor, the more to animate their genius. This is like the cruel custom of put- 
ting a bird’s eyes out, that it may sing the sweeter ; but, surely, they sing sweetest 
amid the luxuriant woods, while the full spring blooms around them.” 

The last biographer of ‘Thomson does not seem to have thought it neces- 
sary to enter into any niceties of judgment on various points that come 
under his notice. He gives an anecdote that was new to us, respecting Allan 
Ramsay’s * Gentle Shepherd,” but leaves the degree of credit belonging to 
it to be determined by the reader. 

“ About thirty years ago,” says the story, “ there was a respectable 
old man of the name of John Steel, who was well acquainted with Allan 
Ramsay; and he toid John Steel himself, that when Mr. Thomson, the 
author of ‘The Seasons,’ was in his shop at Edinburgh, getting himself 
shaven, Ramsay was repeating some of his poems. Mr. ‘Thomson says to 
him, § I have something to emit to the world, but I do not wish to father it.’ 
Ramsay asked what he would give him, and he would father it. Mr. ‘Thom- 
son replied, all the profit that arose from the publication. ¢ A bargain be it,’ 
said Ramsay. Mr. Thomson delivered him the manuscript. So, from what 
is said above, Mr. Thomson, the author of ¢ The Seasons,’ is the author of 
‘ The Gentle Shepherd,’ and Allan Ramsay is the father of it. ‘This, I be- 
lieve, is the truth.” 

There is not a trace of resemblance to Thomson’s style in the “ Gentle 
Shepherd.” It is far more natural and off-hand, though none of its flights 
are so high, nor would you say that the poet (however charming —and he 
is so) is capable of such fine things as ‘Thomson. And then the polities are 
Tory! These tales originate in mere foolish envy. 

The biographer gives an opinion respecting Thomson’s letters, which ap- 
pears to us the reverse of being well-founded ; and he adds a reason for it, 
very little characteristic surely of so modest and single-hearted a man as the 
‘et, who would never have been hindered from writing to a friend, merely 
nadia he thought he did not excel in letter-writing. “It must be evident,” 
says he, * from the letters in this memoir, that ‘Thomson did not excel! in 
correspondence ; and his dislike to writing letters, which was very great, may 
have been either the cause or effect of his being inferior in this respect to 
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His dislike to writing was pure indolence; he reposed upon the eon. 
fidence which his friends had in his affection, secure of their pardon for his 
not writing. When any particular good was to be done, he could write Cant 
enough, and he always wrote well enough. We have just given a specimen: 
and here follow a few more bits out of the very small collection existing, 
which are at once natural and new enough to show how rich, in fact, the 
letters are, and what a pity it is he did not write more. 

Speaking of a little sum (12/.) which he wished to borrow of a friend to 
help a sister in business, he says, “ I will not draw upon you, In case you 
be not prepared to defend yourself; but if your purse be valiant, please to 
inquire for Jean or Elizabeth ‘Thomson, at the Rev. Mr. Gusthart’s; and if 
this letter be not a sufficient testimony of the debt, I will send you whatever 
you desire. 

* Tt is late, and I would not lose this post; like a laconic man of busi- 
ness, therefore, I must here stop short; though I have several things to 
impart to you, and, through your canal, to the dearest, truest-hearted youth 
that treads on Scottish ground. The next letter I write you shall be washed 
clean from business in the Castalian fountain. 

* | am whipping and spurring to finish a tragedy for you this winter, but 
am still at some distance from the goal, which makes me fear being distanced. 
Remember me to all friends; and, above them all, to Mr. Forbes. ‘Though 
my affection to him is not fanned by letters, yet is it as high as when I was 
his brother in the verte, and played at chess with him in a post-chaise.” 

To the same,—“ Petty,” (that is, Dr. Patrick Murdoch, the “ little, 
round, fat, oily man of God” in the Castle of Indolence) * came here two or 
three days ago; I have not yet seen the round man of God to be. He is to 
be parsonified a few days hence : how a gown and cassock will become him! 
and with what a holy leer he will edify the devout females! ‘There is no 
doubt of his having a call, for he is immediately to enter upon a tolerable 
living. God grant him more, and as fat as himself. It rejoices me to see 
one worthy, honest, excellent man, raised, at least, to independence.” 

To Doctor Cranston. —* My spirits have gotten such a serious turn by 
these reflections, that although I be thinking on Misjohn, I declare I shall 
hardly force a laugh before we part; for this, I think, will be my last Jetter 
from Edinburgh, tor I expect to sail every day. Well, since I was speaking 
of that merry soul, [ hope he is as bright, as easy, as dégagé, as susceptible 
of an intense laugh as he used to be; tell him, when you see him, that I 
laugh, in imagination, with him ;— ha, ha, ha !” 

1o Mr. Patteson (one of the friends whom he describes in the Castle of 
Indolence.) —** I must recommend to your favour and protection Mr. James 
Smith, seareher in St. Christopher’s; and I beg of you, as occasion shall 
serve, and as you find he merits it, to advance him in the business of the 
customs. He is warmly recommended to me by Sargent, who, in verity, 
turns out one of the best men of our youthful acquaintance — honest, ho- 
nourable, friendly, and generous. If we are not to oblige one another, life 
becomes a paltry, selfish affair, a pitiful morsel in a corner.” 

We hope that “ here be proofs” of Thomson’s having been as sincere; 
cordial, and even eloquent in his letters, as in his other writings. They have, 
it is true, in other passages, a little of the higher and more elaborate tone of 
his poetry, but only just enough to show how customary it was to him in his 
most serious moments, and therefore an interesting evidence of the sort of 
complexional nature there was in his very art —something analogous to his 
big, honest, unwieldy body, “ more fat,” to use his own words, “ than bard 
beseem’d,” but with a heart inside in it for everything cood and graceful. 

















MORE VIRTUES OF BREVITY. 
With a digression on Burron-noLping — apud antiquos. 


“« The least said is soonest amen-ded-ded.” — Qld Ballad. 


We have not done with Brevity yet. How is it possible we should when 
we see the lengths people go to, — talking and writing on such a scale as if 
they were going to live for ever, — enlarging, expatiating, amplifying, mul- 
tiplying, adding, rejoining, reiterating, and apparently as far from making 
an end as they were in August last, when we first set out on this blessed 
crusade ? 

We ingenuously confess, indeed, that, up to the present date, we look in 
vain for the proper fruits of our labours. ‘T'wo months have elapsed since 
we proved that people could not say too little. In that interval we have 
enjoyed ample opportunity of testing the effects of our discourse, and, as we 
disdain a falsehood, we do not hesitate to say that our admirable lucubration, 
has remained perfectly inoperative — we find nobody a bit the shorter for all 
we said; the thing must have fallen dead-born from the press — can't have 
been read! Now this would mortify another, but we look singly to the 
public good, and are not to be vexed. We shall, therefore, still go on 
fighting the good fight till we succeed in rousing the public to a sense of 
their literary and conversational wrongs; and, perhaps, in better times, 
when we are no more, and these evils by dint of the industry of our dis- 
ciples and successors are at length redressed, it will not be forgotten that 
we were the Wilberforce — we beg pardon —the Clarkson of this ques- 
tion. 


—— “ Redeant post funera tandem 
Preemia.” 


We hardly know how to clothe in appropriate expressions the deep feel- 
ings that animate us in connection with this subject. We find our mind 
teeming with passionate images of various significance and propriety. On 
the one hand we fancy we behold the Angel of life—a remarkably short 
angel, say four feet ten in her shoes; on the other hand we behold Man — 
long man, (not our repectable publisher, but) tedious homo, holding his 
fellow creature by the button — violently and horribly detaining him — 
infringing habeas corpus — subverting the fundamental principles of human- 
ity! Ay; it was very well to talk of the emancipation of the blacks, but 
look at the whites ! We tremble to think how many of our fellow-Christians 
are at this moment held by the button! What a painful scene, then, have 
we here developed! Have the kindness to look at it again; consider it 
more nearly; let its details impress themselves fully on your mind. Vita 
summa brevis, her forefinger ominously upraised, and slightly attached to 
one side of her nose, seems in the act of forbidding ‘spem nos inchoare 
longam.” Over against her stands Garrulus, who evidently, in spite of all 
remonstrances, “ hunc guando consumet cunque ;” and lastly, if you please, 
here be Death and the D in the back ground coming on. Oh! for a 
good history-piece to do justice to this group, and convey its pregnant 
moral to the remotest ages! We would resuscitate from the grave all 
our greatest painters, ancient and modern, to put it worthily on the 
canvass. The Devil we would consign to l’useli, (for we cannot agree with 
those who are for consigning Fuseli to the Devil). Vite summa brevis 
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should fall to the lot of any great artist not being an R.A.; because Mr 
Haydon affirms that R. A.’s uniformly paint their figures on tiptoe, ; 
would especially militate against the characteristicalness and propriety of 
this design. Man, the button-holder, — decidedly Hogarth ; whom’ we 
should expect to surpass himself on this occasion. The reckless carriage of 
the offender ; his profound inattention to the warning of the angel, on whom 
his back is turned; the intense air of palaver informing his countenance ; 
the rapt misery of the other individual, the talkee ; the bright particular 
button ; every thing, to the minutest characteristic, we should expect to see 
depicted in that great master’s happiest manner. Sky, black and awful, 
with one streak of lightning in the middle,—Martin. (For who but Martin 
could give it that superior blackness — unless perhaps it was Day?) Such 
are the component parts of a “ great moral painting,” fit to be exhibited at 
Exeter Hall itself, and that might take its stand amongst the noblest. trea- 
sures of art. 

We are convinced that a diffuse age can never be a righteous one. How 
can your button-holder fear God, when he evidently does not think on 
death? Stern morality has always chosen a brief medium of communica- 
tion, but wicked meanings love to wrap themselves in long periods. Honesty 
is a fellow of few words, but a rogue is full of parentheses. All the accounts 
of the aborigines of America agree in describing them as being at once 
brave and brief. And it seems that some tribes are so economical, that, in 
conversation, they abstain from giving you an answer for the lawful space of 
five minutes, during which they are understood to be occupied in devising 
the neatest and most appropriate speech the circumstances will permit. 
Judicious people !— how worthy the imitation of the civilised world! We 
don’t deny the awkwardness of the pause, indeed; pauses in conversation 
are proverbially awkward, and even awful; and, no doubt, a dog-ribbed 
Indian, with a tomahawk in his hand, regarding you with a fixed eye during 
five eternal minutes after you have asked him the way out of the wood, 
would not mend the matter. Nor is this sort of conversational quarantine 
always convenient; as is illustrated by the familiar example of the boy at 
school, where preparation was enjoined before speech, who being checked 
by the master on one occasion when he seemed about to break through the 
regulation, came out at last after the prescribed interval with “If you 
please, Sir, your coat-tails are in the fire.” But these are only the excep- 
tions which prove the rule. ‘There is no exception to the fact of brevity 
going along with national virtue; for all great people have been laconic. 
Laconic !— mark that word —a history in itself. Yes, Spartan virtue was 
proverbial — but not more than Spartan brevity. 

How makrology may become the powerfullest agent of horror, whether 
in the shape of books or discourse, is a question well worthy of consideration. 
Many arguments, no doubt, may be adduced on either side. Nevertheless 
some important facts appear to incline the scale in favour of the latter, and 
to place Porpelepsy, or button-holding, in the very first class of offensive 
powers. Books may be skipped, but a talker is a self-evolving phenomenon ; 
you can turn over two leaves at once, but there is no jumping over the living 
enemy; you cannot take a knight’s move in company and suddenly transfer 
yourself to a distance; fallen ‘ under the knife,” as the Roman poet ex- 
presses it, you have nothing to hope, and all to hear. Again, a book has no 
power to follow you, and those who “run” need not “ read;” but a talker 
is invariably a walker, and you might as well think of leaving your shadow 
behind; by moving on you only shift the scene, the tragedy proceeds. 
Calum, non animum. Finally, books, by an ancient and inalienable right 
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vested in the proprietor, may be torn, burnt, mutilated, defaced, eviscerated, 
and in many other well-known and long-legitimated forms of opprobrious 
treatment put totally hors de combat; but partial laws protect the living 
bore—you may not make a bonfire of your tedious friend.* That the 
ancients took the same view of the matter is sufficiently apparent, and it is 
worthy of remark, that they talked of the “cacoéthes scribendi” (the bad 
habit of writing), but they spoke of the “ morsus loquendi” (the disease of 
talking). 

To whichsoever we give the palm of terror, certainly the honours of 
antiquity are to be paid to the latter. There is not a more ancient or 
venerable form of human suffering than porpelepsy+, or what may be called 
the makrology of private life; hardly a writer amongst the ancients but has 
left some passionate token of his acquaintance with it. 

The reader of Homer will remember the caustic and bitter language in 
which the poet describes the bore Thersites, Ozpostys auerpoemys (the without- 
measure-speaking ‘Thersites) — 


e e? = cm 
Oc p exea pec you akoopa Te ToAKG TE HON, 


“whose thoughts and words were without shape or end ;” and it is important 
to observe, as an evidence of personal feeling, how Homer has chosen to 
combine in the same person all the most odious and repulsive qualities both 
of mind and body, as if on purpose to imply that the sin of loquacity is 
naturally connected with whatever is monstrous and frightful in human 
nature. 

PoXrKoe Env, xwoc O ETEpOV TOCa* TW OE OI (pew 

Kuprw, exe ornboc suvoywKore’ auvrap urepbe 

PoSoc env Kepadny, Wecyn 0 exevnvoble Aayvy. 


“ He was gogele-eyed, and lame of one leg, and his shoulders were crooked, 
and bent forward on his chest; but his head was a sugar-loaf, and the hair 
grew on it thin.” And he makes all the Greeks hate him — 


NY b \ 
Tw 0 ap Ayavot 
ExrayXwe Koreovro. 


* A very edifying history might be written on the violent end of books. Mr. D'israeli has a 
chapter on the Destruction of Books, in his Curiosities of Literature, but it has no reference to the 
particular manner of their demise. We would have a full) account of all the many violent ways 
in which a book may come by its death, from the schoolboy’s bonfire on breaking-up day to the 
ceremony of public burning by the hands of the common hangman. Also a classed catalogue of 
groceries, with a table exhibiting their relative proportion to the productions of literature. Persius 
talks of verses which “fear no herrings” (nec scombros metuentia carmina), from which it seems 
that melancholy relations formerly subsisted between literature and fish. A little diligence, no 
doubt, would soon furnish a supplementary table, setting forth all the domestic uses of literature in 
ancient times. In our day the grocer seems to be the principal engrosser—the veritable helluo 
librorum. ‘Trunks, however, are also a well-known grave of genius— 

“ The next time their servants tie on, 
«“ Behind their carriages their new portmanteau, 
«“ Perhaps it may be lined with this my canto.” 


The only case of drowning we remember is that which Prospero threatens ; 


«“ And deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
« J'll drown my book!” 


+ As this scientific term will be new “to most of our readers, and even to the faculty perhaps, it 
is fit we should explain its etymological formation for popular purposes. It is formed in the manner 
of catalepsy, epilepsy, &c. Ans, or lepsy, the termination of these words, signifies, as the reader is 
probably aware, a seizing ; and topwn (porpe) is a button, Porpelepsy, therefore, is a seizing by the 
button ; and we strongly recommend it to be received into the medical dictionaries, and placed by 
the side of catalepsy and epilepsy, and the other diseases characterized by the same phenomena 
' of sudden seiznre, &c. 
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* And the Greeks vehemently abhorred him.”* This is in the second book 
of the Iliad, where the Grecian chiefs debate in full council whether to carr 
on the war or return home. Thersites, introduced to our notice in 
above flattering terms, proceeds to address the meeting “ at considerable 
length.” When he has ended, up gets Ulysses, calls him all manner of 
names, says, the next time he trespasses so on the patience of that house, 
he (Ulysses) will strip him naked, and send him howling to the swift 
ships; and, in the end, he deals him a terrific blow over the shoulders 
with his golden sceptre, so that a visible wale rises on the flesh, and 
poor Thersites sheds tears; but is represented to be such a coward that he 
sits it out, only writhing and bending about for ease from the pain, while 
the Greeks applaud Ulysses for punishing so summarily his loquacity and 
impertinence.  Q momoi,” say the admiring bystanders, “ Oh! by the 
powers! of a certainty Ulysses has performed unnumbered services, being 
both the originator of good counsels and a warrior to boot, and now he has 
done this, by far the best thing yet, for he has put an end to the wranglings 
of this offensive scold.” + 

Similar expressions of feeling are to be found in the pages of all the 
poets of Greece. ‘The exhortations to brevity given and received, passim, 
in the dialogue of the Greek tragedy are remarkable. The chorus is per- 
petually recommending the afflicted hero or heroine to say less ; and asking 
them of what use it is, in fact, to say anything at all, since destiny is not to 
be controlled, and what can’t be helped must be endured. And for the 
principal interlocutors, it is the commonest thing in the world for them to 
glance incidentally at one another’s tediousness. If one exceed, by ever so 
little, a fair average length, the other is likely to begin TloAX’ ay, cu Askas, 
*© Much as you have said,” and other broad hints of that sort. Even be- 
tween the most friendly parties we find these sly allusions to mutual prosi- 
ness quite.common. ‘The classical reader will, no doubt, remember the 
frequency with which Orestes interrupts his beloved sister Electra, in 
Sophocles’ play of that name, civilly reminding her of the time, and begging 
her “ not to add to the length of her remarks,” (wy pyxuvery tous Avyovs). 
Between hostile individuals, cutting reflections on the same sore subject are 
equally abundant ; as where (Eurip. Bacch. 266.), after a too long speech 
of Pentheus, ‘Teresias begins 

Xu 0° evrpoyoy piev yAwooary, we Ppovwy, EXELC, 
Ey rote Noyouse O° ovK Everoe OL ppEvEc. 


(You have a voluble tongue, and would seem wise, only that the words you 
utter have nosense.) So much for the tragedians. From the comedies of 
Aristophanes hundreds of biting allusions to the subject might be cited, but 
(fortunately for the reader) we have not got a copy at hand. All we re- 
member just now is one of those whimsical draggle-tailed epithets coined 
for the occasion — the glory of the Greek comedy — which the poet applies 
to some male gossip — xoumogaxeropnuwy, that is to say, bundle-of-stuff-talking. 


* So Theognis, describing the loquacious character, adds Ex@a:povor 8¢ mayres (and all men hate 


him). 


+ Pope assures us that they said— 


“Ye gods! what wonders has Ulysses wrought; 

What fruits his conduct and his courage yield! 
Great in the council, glorious in the field. 
Generous he rises in the crown's defence, 

To curb the factious tongue of insolence. 

Such just examples on offenders shown, 
Sedition silence, and assert the throne.” 

What a capital crown lawyer they had ! 
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Sometimes allusions are made to death, as the probable consequence of the 
diffusive. In a dialogue between two shepherds in Theocritus, who contend 
for the palm of vocal merit, as soon as an umpire is chosen, one begins 
singing at him in such an overpowering style, that the other, whether in 
real alarm or only out of pique, intreats his learned friend to spare the 
unhappy stranger, — 
Kae rov Eevoy ec rod avbte 
ZQNT’ adec. (Idyl. V. 78.) 


—* and send him back to town alive.” 





Then look at the earnest spirit in which the ancient philosophers 
handled this matter, inculcating brevity amongst their most serious moral 
precepts, and always holding up the diffuse speaker, or writer, as one of the 
scourges of the world. 


Prwoone ro Snoavpoc ev avOpwrovay apisroc * 


PEIAQAHY, 


says ancient Hesiod. ‘ Assuredly the greatest treasure to man is an abste- 
mious tongue.” ‘Theognis identifies loquacity with vice. ‘ Wicked men,” 
he says, “are unwilling to be silent.” (fyvau. 612.) And this writer, 
speaking elsewhere of the same class of offenders, has an expression of pe- 
culiar felicity. In many men,” he says, ‘ the folding-doors of the mouth 
DON’T FIT.” 

IToAXore arPpwroatc ywoon Supa OUK ETiKeU Tat 


"Appuocece. (I'v. 421.) 


This is surely quite a hit ? 

It is by incidental expressions of this sort, even more than by professed 
treatises, that we are able to estimate the force of public opinion amongst 
the ancients with regard to the vice in question, as well as the prevalence 
and rankness of the vice itself; for we always find that in proportion as any 
social nuisance is flagrant and provoking, it becomes impressed on the litera~ 
ture of the time in terse and pungent images. What are such proverbial 
sentences as Oudev ciwmns ypnoimwrtepov, Satis eloquentiea sapientie parum, 
“Keep your breath to cool your porridge,” &c., but so many modulations of 
the same voice of calamity, crying to us from all ages? How can we doubt 
that Epicharmus had stung his fingers at the same nettle, when we find in 
his mouth the bitter antithesis, Ov Azyesy Gzivos, aya ciryas aduvetos, “ poorly 
qualified for speech —wholly incapable of silence?” Or Archilochus ?—when 
we read that he used to say with reference to the same affliction, [lees %y 
x2i9s Tinswratos—*one’s heels under these circumstances are one’s best friends.” 
And while we have tumbled amongst the poets again (to whom it is so diffi- 
cult not to return) let us mention Simonides with honour, who declared, 
that “he had often repented of having said somewhat— never of having 
left somewhat unsaid.” And Nicostratus, of whom this delectable fragment 
remains — 

Et ro ovvexwe Kat Toa Kat TaXEwE Nae 
Ily rov dpovey Tapagnpwy, ai KeAwovec 
EXeyorr’ ay }pwy owppovertepae TOAD. 


To chatter fast and loud — if such 
Be signs of wisdom, then it follows, 
Since swallows chatter faster much, 
We cannot be so wise as swallows. 


Plato has put numberless speeches into the mouth of Socrates, in which 
that great philosopher animadverts, directly or indirectly, on the sins of 
AA 2 
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makrology, for indeed his whole philosophy was directed to undo their work 
and to confound the Sophists — the chief offenders. And, by the way, we 
‘annot altogether help suspecting, from a remarkable passage in the Pheedo 
that button-holding, at this period, already existed as a civil institution ! 
Socrates, speaking of the power which the pains and pleasures of the body 
unfortunately exercise over the soul, in absorbing its attention, and detain- 
ing it, as if by force, from its heavenward aspirations, uses this, on all ac- 
counts, remarkable figure of speech. ‘ Every such pain or pleasure,” he says, 
‘‘mpooydor autyy mpos To own xs IIPOSTIEPONALI — nails it (the soul) and, 
as it were, BUTTONS it to the body.” ‘This striking expression, we submit, 
may have been suggested to him by the familiar practice (alluded to, and 
surely he could not possibly have employed a more graphic and_ powerful 
illustration. 

Of the great Aristotle a pleasant anecdote is related by Plutarch, which 
leaves us in no doubt either about his sentiments or his experience in this 
matter. A prosy person detaining him with an endless account of some 
perfectly immaterial affair, and continually repeating, Ov Savpastoy, 
Apiororedss; “Is it not surprising, Aristotle?” the latter at length re- 
plied, “ I don’t find ¢hat surprising, but this I find surprising — that any one 
possessed of a pair of feet should continue to endure you.” And another 
very good repartee attributed to Aristotle, by the same authority, in a simi- 
lar case, is equally satisfactory on this head. Some one having addressed 
him at immense length, and coming in the fulness of time to a sort of pause, 
observed, * But I fear I have too long engrossed your attention.” “ No, by 
Jupiter,” replied Aristotle, ‘for you never had it.” (Ma Av, emev, ov yap 
meorsixove) ‘Lhere is a curious resemblance, by the by, between this and an 
anecdote related of another great doctor (vide Boswell), who, under similar 
circumstances, (only that he was occupied in writing, if we remember,) upon 
a loquacious visiter expressing a fear that he was interrupting hin, is 
said to have replied with perfect suavity, and going on writing, “ Oh! not in 
the least [” 

But perhaps the most spiteful expedient for disheartening a long-winded 
story-teller (the commonest form of the makrologist) is that proposed by 
Lord Chesterfield, whom the maddening nature of this grievance seems for 
& moment to have transported from his usual characteristic politeness, — a 
notable fact in itself. The courteous lord recommends, that when the party 
telling the story shall at length have reached the witty point of it, you, in- 
stead of bursting into laughter, should say, “ Well, and so?” —as though 
it were still incomplete ! 

That the Athenians were a very diffuse, loquacious set of people, is a fact 
quite as obvious from history and literature as that the Spartans were the 
reverse. It is not from incidental notices alone that that fact appears,— 
though, as we have said, we are disposed to attach most importance to them, 
from their spontaneity,——- but whole tracts on the subject have come down to 
us. ‘Lheophrastus, in his Moral Characters, has three separate chapters de- 
voted respectively to as many different species of the general monster — 
aborsryiay AwAv, and Aoyuroiiz, terms difficult for an Englishman to discrim!- 
nate, especially as even Greek writers, other than Theophrastus, have not 
preserved -— perhaps not acknowledged — their distinction. Following 
Casaubon, however, in this matter, we are probably correct in calling the 
first Babbling, including a sense of silliness and inappropriateness 1 the 
matter uttered; the second, Loquacity, or simply the passion for talk and 
incapability of silence, without other offence ; and the third Gossip, (Fam- 
geratio, apud Casaub,) implying the disposition to spread as well as to 
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vent rumours, and annexing to loquacity the general idea of untruthfulness. 
All these “ articles” by ‘Theophrastus are prime articles, full of graphic life- 
like truth, to say nothing of fun. Think, for instance, of a man to whom 
the permission to talk is such abundant compensation for the contempt 
annexed to it, that even his boys, who “ twig” him entirely, when they want to 
go to sleep, get Pa to talk to them —and Pa embraces the opportunity! Kas 
CXWHTOMEVOS UMOMEIVAIY Xab UTO TwY avTov maiiwy, Orav auTov yoy xabevdew 
BovAoweva xeAsuy Asyovra tavta (Sylburgius reads [lawra) AaAgiv Ti Husy, dws 
avi was torvas Aaby. “* And he suffers himself to be mocked—even by his own 
little ones, who, when they wish to sleep, put him in commission, saying, 
‘Talk, Pa, that sleep may overcome us.’” an 

In the chapter on babbling, the best point is where he exemplifies the 
hashed style of talking, or what we understand by rigmarole. After making 
his babbler tell his last dream, and give a catalogue raisonnée of all the dishes 
he partook at dinner, “ he informs us,” continues Theophrastus, “ that corn 
is cheap in the market; that there are a great many foreigners in Athens ;” 
* * that he means to till his fields with a view to production; that 
these are hard times; that, at the last Mysteries, Damippus boasted the 
biggest torch; and ‘how many columns are there in the Odeum??’ and 
‘yesterday, do you know, I vomited ;’ and ‘ what day of the month is it ?’” 

The article on gossip is written in rather a more serious style; one bit, 
however, is pleasant enough. The author, speaking of those who take de- 
light in imaginative foreign politics, and will never let you off from the 
description of sieges, which they raise or carry at pleasure, says, there 
are some who will have their clothes stolen from them at the public baths 
rather than not collect an audience for their last express; others, who, 
in the piazzi, while conquering by land and sea, incur the penalty of the 
law for failing to answer a summons when held to bail; others, again, who 
in carrying all manner of foreign towns, forfeit their own dinner.* 

Aulus Gellius, too, has dedicated a chapter to this subject, but is such an 
ald gossip himself, that his (borrowed) sarecasms hardly tell with the same 
force. ‘The brief and business-like ‘Theophrastus was especially entitled, 
indeed, to be heard on such a point. Gellius gives precept enough, but 
forgets to exemplify. Some of his hints, however, deserve to be remembered, 
and we particularly like a vocal distinction he draws between discreet and 
prudent speakers, and those who talk on the interminable principle. ‘To 
the latter he attributes a sort of falsetto. “ Korum orationem bene, existima- 
tum est in ore nasci, non in pectore;” that speech with them proceeds, not 
from the chest, but from the mouth itself; as if, through constraint of so 
much business, their voices had come to reside higher up in the throat, in 
order to be, as it were, on the spot. 

But by far the best thing we know in the shape of a distinct treatise in 
connection with our subject, is that which Plutarch has left amongst his 
Moralia ; for this essay (meps aoAscxias) has all the sense and character of 
Theophrastus, with much critical philosophy which the other has not em- 
ployed ; besides numerous good original illustrations. Plutarch ranks silence 
amongst the virtues; with him it is Baby Th xas muotypinbes , “a something 
profound and mystical” — a fine expression. And in another place, having 
observed that silence is a rarer and more divine gift than speech, he adds no 
less happily, ‘ For which reason I think it is, that as professors of speaking, 
we have men, but as patrons of silence — gods !” (Tov wey Agyery, avipwrous. 
tov be ciwmav, Seovs bidacxadovs.) And he improves on the “ irrevocabile 

* Forfeit their own dinner. TlapedemvnOncavy, a word of humorous character, expressive and 


untranslatable, but as much as to say, to praterdine, i. e. to miss dinner. 
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verbum” and “ nescit vox missa reverti” of Horace, by moralising th 
point thus; “ For that which has been reserved in silence,” he says, os ‘ 
yet to speak, but that which has been spoken can never be restored a 
silence.” * Eorts yag eimesv mote To oryyfev, ov wyy clamyoas YE TO Asybey, (‘This 
famous bit of Greek — this most Greek bit — won’t be Englished ; indeed 
we feel we have spilt the wine in the decantering.) ‘ 

The licentiousness and insolence of the whole tribe of Interminables seem 
to have gone on continually increasing. Originally they appear to have 
confined themselves strictly to tongue-exercise, and to have come by av- 
diences, at least, in fair ways; and sometimes, indeed, as in the case of 
Thersites above, we see them getting the worst of it. In the pages of 
‘Theophrastus an evident advance is made from this condition; they are 
every where possessed of power and influence, they inspire terror, enforce 
attention, and carry all before them. Yet no distinct case of button-holdinge 
is so far discovered to us, and audiences still appear to be procured with- 
out fraud or violence. 

A century and a half later, Cato the elder —at all times an uncompro- 
mising and active enemy of the talkers — mentions the instance of a man 
who actually hired people to listen to him! * Ita est cupidus orationis ut 
conducat qui auscultet.” 

In the Augustan age, after a lapse of equal length, we find Horace pur- 
sued by a fellow of another, still worse stamp, who uses intimidation, learns 
his route, cuts off his retreat, and observes with great coolness, “ Now 
you want to be off — I know that; but it won’t do, for I mean to stick to 
you: ”"— 





“ Misere cupis, inquit, abire, 
Jamdudum video. Sed nil agis, usque tenebo.” 


Indeed now be persuaded, and all thoughts of flight abandon, 
For L never will desert you while Tl’ ve got a leg to stand on. 


This age is also rendered memorable by the dawn of button-holding, which, 
slightly shadowed forth to us in the pages of the Athenian, becomes here 
for the first time defined with any distinctness. 

“ Indoctum doctumque fugat recitator acerbus, 
Quem vero arripuit tenet, occiditque legendo.” 
All men his prey the rabid spouter makes ; 
Women and children with dismay he fills ; 
And whom in rapid flight he overtakes, 
Him clutching fast, he talks — and talking kills! 

Another century later still, the poet Martial represents matters as come 
to that pitch that not only was there no peace and safety abroad, but the 
sanctity of private life was ordinarily invaded, and even the chamber of 
repose no longer exempt from violation. He undertakes to tell Ligurinus 
the reason : — 

“ Quod quacunque venis fuga est, et ingens 
Circa te, Ligurine, solitudo.” 
Why still ’t is flight whichever way you come, 
a And all around a sudden solitude ; 
and the explanation is perfectly satisfactory— 


“ Et stanti legis, et legis sedenti ; 
In thermas fugio — sonas ad aurem ; 
Piscinam peto — non licet natare ; 
Ad ccenam propero — tenes euntem ; 
Ad ccenam venio —fugas sedentem ; 
Lassus dormio — suscitas jacentem.” 


* The reader will find the original of this idea in one of the fragments of Menander. 
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Whether I stand or sit, you still recite ; 

I strip myself to swim — but can’t for you; 
My bath receives me — you are ready too ; 

My supper ’s waiting — but you hold me tight ; 
I come to supper — but am put to flight. 
Wearied to death, to snatch some sleep I try— 
I hear you coming ere I close my eye. 


Nevertheless, all this is nothing to what Plutarch, at a still later period, 
affirms. Ilpocxsitas amavtayou, tw imarioy avtriAaubavuevos, TOY PENEIOY, 
thy wAgupay Supoxomwy ty veg. * He (the gifted linguist) awaits you every 
where, snatching at your garments, at your BEarD (!), knocking your ribs 
with his fist,” &c. ‘This, certainly, as far as we are aware, was the tiptop and 
climax of rampant button-holding ; and we are even disposed to think that 
the art must rather have declined from that period; for we find Lucian, some 
fifty years afterwards, recommending the employment of force, indeed, but 
force rather of a moral than physical description, for the detention of the 
human race; yet his intention was certainly to name the strongest measures 
then in use for the purpose. In his Advice to Orators, when he has suc- 
cessively enforced all the approved principles of public annoyance, and put 
his pupils thoroughly up to their business, he appears suddenly to recollect 
that audiences have a right to take themselves off; and, to meet this diffi- 
culty, he says, with wise afterthought, ‘ But then, if out of very shame your 
auditors should at once get up, and be already preparing to depart, ell 
them to sit down!” ‘The innocence of this proposed proceeding, after all 
the snatching and punching described above, must strike every reader. 
Nor is the following less admirable.“ If they should not applaud — compel 
them to do it; reprimand them!” (Ayavantsi—Aoidopou avrais.*) 

Porpelepsy, or button-holding, takes one form too serious, as well as 
ordinary, to be passed over with propriety in this eventful history. We 
allude to the betrayal of secrets. ‘he loquacious man is like a wreck- 
less and improvident merchant, who, after exhausting all the fair resources 
of commerce, pawns his wife’s jewels, or mortgages his very title-deeds, 
rather than be without funds for continued speculation. ‘The only mitigating 
circumstance in the case of such delinquents is, that they do not spare them- 
selves, and that, incontinently divulging their own secrets, they teach others 
to do likewise; for, as Shakspeare says, 


“Who shall be true to us, 
When we are so unsecret to ourselves ?” 


Plutarch reckons loquacity amongst the causes of the destruction of states ; 
and traces half the convulsions of the political world to barbers’ shops. 
Amongst other things, he relates that, at the siege of Athens, when the army 
of Sylla lay before the town, it was entirely owing to the talkativeness of 
some old men, collected in a shop of this description, that the place was 
betraved into the hands of the enemy ; for, as these men were discussing the 
siege, and foolishly proclaiming the weakness of a particular point of the 
fortifications, they were overheard by spies in the service of the adversary, 
who immediately, on this intelligence being conveyed to him, stormed and 
took the town; and, says Plutarch, ‘it went near that he levelled it to the 


3 
earth.’+ The same incontinence has still more frequently been the cause 


* Por. bidacK, ad finem. 
+ Sylla is said to have spared Athens for the sake of her illustrious memories. It appears, 
however, that he at least designed, if not commenced, her destruction, 
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of the miscarriage of plots and conspiracies. Rome and humanity were on 
the point of being delivered from the tender mercies of Nero, when some- 
body said too much, and thus added some pages to history which, it seems 
might have been spared. The stupid ass — the blundering Harmodius of 
the occasion — who was to have “ laid the tyrant low,” as he was going 19 
the theatre, saw a man who was being dragged in chains to the emperor 
and was loudly lamenting his fate; upon which he makes up to bine 
and, with a knowing air, whispers in his ear, “ Wait. till to-morrow — that s 
all!” The man, of course (not being able to wait), profited of the hint in 
a manner far more to his purpose, and, by leading to the conviction of a con- 
spirator, obtained his own pardon. ‘Then, says Plutarch, being put to 


torment, this foolish fellow was found denying that which, when no cause of 


compulsion existed, he had of his own accord disclosed. It is curious, by 
the way, that the greatest and most memorable act of secrecy should be 
recorded of a woman, to whom, by common consent, both the sins of loqua- 
city and unsecrecy are in a peculiar manner ascribed. This was Lezna, 
the mistress of Aristogiton and Harmodius, who, being put to torture, bit 
off her tongue, to make disclosure impossible; for which heroic action the 
Athenians raised to her honour a monument, representing a lioness (such is 


the meaning of the name Leena) without a tongue. Some wags, wagging 


their own tongues too impertinently, might say that this was only an act of 


ludicrous necessity in a woman —who meant not to talk; but let the saucy 
males remember that Zeno was a man, and a philosopher to boot, and that 
he in the same circumstances bit off his tongue too; and not only that, but, 
‘to make assurance doubly sure,” the ear of his tormentor. We would 
not, however, be understood to put ourselves forward as the champions of 
the fair sex in this matter altogether. ‘The female tongue possesses powers 
to which we cannot be blind; or, let us rather say, claims to which we cannot 
be deaf; and is, at any rate, equal to its own defence in such a case. We 
are not ignorant that women have sometimes betrayed secrets, and even 
occasioned some inconvenience, in their time, by a too generous use of their 
otherwise estimable organ. When Augustus Caesar committed some im- 
portant secret to his friend Fulvius, there was unfortunately a Mrs. Fulvius 
at that time; and Mrs. Fulvius was resolved to know all about the said 
secret, and succeeded, as only women can succeed, in attaining her 
object. Presently, it was found that all the matrons in Rome somehow 
knew this secret! The finale is most characteristic, and has something ot 
the spirit of a French romance in it. Fulvius, being condemned by Augus- 
tus, upbraids his wife, who in her turn upbraids him; saying that he is the 
victim of his own folly; that he ought never to have indulged her curiosity, 
but have known the nature of a woman better. Then, in a transport of grief, 
she exclaims, “ If he must die, so will she ;’ and then both stab themselves, 
one after the other. 

Plutarch even tells a story to this effect,—that a Roman, having committed 
a secret to his wife, and having obtained from her in return a solemn pro- 
mise to divulge it to no human being, proceeded immediately afterwards to 
the market-place on some business. Before he gets there, he meets a friend, 
who comes running to him, and asking him “if he has heard the news. 
This turns out to be the very secret which he had just confided to his wile, 
which has been rapidly put into circulation through a long but electrical 
chain of confidants, servants, sweethearts, tradespeople, &c. 

“ But is silence, or is brevity, always a sign of wisdom?” it may be asked. 
We wish to be cautious in answering this question. The late Coleridge 1s 
said to have been once much struck with the grave and prudent aspect of a 
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ntleman who happened to sit next to him at dinner. He never spoke ; but 
his bland and intelligent countenance seemed to announce that he shared a 
tranquil interest in all that was going forwards, in which he only forbore to 
take a part himself from the modest self-distrust so frequently found associated 
with superior intellect. Coleridge had long eyed this gentlemen with a 
deep interest and curiosity, when there entered certain Norfolk dumplings ; 
on sight of which the silent philosopher all at once burst forth, slapping ‘his 
thigh, “ Them’s the jockeys for me!” 

Even amongst the Greeks we are aware that opinions prevailed, to a cer- 
tain extent, not favourable to silence; and some author has bequeathed 
this line to posterity, as the unqualified result of his observations: Euxzra- 
Gpomytoy cots oryyoos Tpomoc. “A habit of silence is a highly contemptible thing!” 
Nor is it doubtful, that the “habit of silence,” if too literally preserved, 
may result in inconvenience; as Publius Piso found, who had ‘commanded 
his servant never to speak but when he was addressed. For on one oeca- 
sion, when he had invited a party to supper, and one of the guests did not 
arrive, he kept sending this servant out every minute to see if he was com- 
ing; and the servant continued trotting backwards and forwards for a long 
time on this errand. At last, supper getting cold and people cross, Piso, 
who had not put any question to the servant before, asked him, “ Are you 
sure you invited the gentleman this morning?” Yes.” Why does he 
not come, then?” * Because he said he could wt!” 

Without pretending to speak definitively to this point, then, we may ob- 
serve that the “ extreme doctrine of silence,” as we admitted in our former 
paper, is not capable of being put into practice in the present state of 
society. We are not ripe for it. We cannot yet communicate in pan- 
tomime like the ‘Tarquins, or understand one another in allegory like 
Scylurus and his eighty sons. A word or two, now and then, we fear, is a 
necessity of our condition, and must remain so until a * perfect system of 
signals,” as our nautical men designate the great object of their ambition, 
‘shall be devised, or the genius of Panurge descend amongst us and expound 
his mystic science to this ignorant age. But brevity is practicable under all 
circumstances, and “needs no ghost, my lord;” and it is to be insisted 
upon by all lawful means. Plutarch draws some excellent distinctions on 
the subject of quantity in discourse. He says there are three ways of 
answering a question: 1. The all-that-is-necessary way. 2. ‘The civil way. 
3. The superfluous way. And these he illustrates in the following manner : 
— Suppose that somebody asks, “ Is Socrates at home ?” 

First way. — “ No!” 

Second way. —“ Why, no; he is at dinner.” (Or, if particularly dis- 
posed to be civil, then with the addition, “ entertaining some guests.”) 

Third, or superfluous, way. — “ He is not at home, but he is at dinner 
with some Ionian gentlemen, who have come with an introduction to him 
from Alcibiades, who is living at Miletus with ‘Tisaphernes, the satrap of the 
king of Persia, who was formerly in alliance with the Lacedamonians, but 
now with the Athenians, since Alcibiades, for the sake of facilitating a re- 
turn to his country, has reconciled the monarch to his countrymen.” 
And this speaker, continues Plutarch, will probably not stop here, but 
proceed to take down Thucydides’s history, reciting to you the whole of the 
eighth book, again taking Miletus, and again driving Alcibiades into 
banishment.* se 

These three ways of answering a question may be taken as a very fair illus- 
tration of the subject of quantity in its relation to character. Brevity in 
reply is usually associated with the idea of rudeness, or of severity of manner. 


* Tleps AdoAecx, 
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In Milton, the mild angel, Raphael, speaks twelve hundred lines, and 
wards, at a time; and Eve gets so tired, that at last, in the eighth book, she 
is obliged to go “ forth amongst her fruits and flowers.” | 
—— “ Not, as not with such discourse 

“ Delighted,” 
says Milton, indeed. But it was very natural for the poet himself to Say 80, 
Audi alteram partem, we say. Our own opinion is that, as soon as Eve got 
out of the bower, she delivered herself of a fearful gape. But Michael and 
the others are, comparatively speaking, men of few words. When Satan 
challenges Abdiel to combat, — 

“ To him in brief thus Abdiel stern replied.” 


(It must be remarked, however, that the speech, thus announced as bdrie 2 
is as long as the one to which it is an answer.) But there is no reason 
why brevity should not be as mild as prolixity, and we refer to Plutarch’s 
Way 2., above cited, in proof of our assertion. Perhaps, after all, the most 
cogent argument in favour of brevity, with the genteel, and the would-be- 
so, is, that loquacity is the usual characteristic of low-bred people, who, for 
the want of a delicate perception of things fit, are not able to appreciate the 
beauties of a terse style, but make up in continuity what they want in 
power. How else, at least, can we account for the fact, that cobblers, tailors, 
ladies’ maids, washerwomen, charwomen, and hoc genus omne, are pro- 
fessed linguists, while authors, ‘and men of genius,” are usually observed to 
be very moderate talkers? Barbers, in all ages, have been miracles of 
eloquence ; but this is to be accounted for in another way, we apprehend; 
for when we see, as we have done so frequently in the course of this search- 
ing history, that the grand desideratum and mov orw of all fabulators, ser- 
mocinators, nugators, blatterones, locutuleii, gerulifiguli, ametroepists, 
authadestomists, athurostomists, megalophonists, aperilaletics, plastolalists, 
leschunotists, mousopatagists, stomphastics, kompophakeloremonists, stomu- 
liosullektadists, thrasuglots, spermologues, phluarologues, and all other 
description of philologues whatsoever, is to obtain a fixed position on 
the part of the patient, or subject operated upon; how, we say, can we 
wonder, seeing these things, at the preeminence and _ plenipotence of the 
barber, or that we find him the acknowledged president of the gossips, 
enjoying as he does such unequalled natural advantages, in time, place, and 
opportunity? However it may be explained, the fact is certain, that the 
barbers, from the earliest antiquity to the present time, have been a loqua- 
cious, and, in many other ways, a very peculiar, race of beings ; and the 
inveteracy with wich they have preserved their original character, in all its 
salient points and idiosyncracies, may be considered as only second to that 
which has distinguished the tribe of Israel. In the days of Archelaus, king 
of Cappadocia, there were no railroads, and the muffin man did not come 
round, and parish beadles were not fat; but the barber was the barber, 
and, to all intents and purposes, the same barber who “ shaves well for a 
penny” in Drury Lane or Crown Court. How shall I shave your 
majesty ?” inquired the Cappadocian barber, bustling about his royal cus- 
tomer with strop and towel. “Jn silence,” answered Archelaus. (Ilws 9% 
xsipw, Bacirsu; Liwmwy, egy.) 

In respect to written composition, there is one department which appeats 
peculiarly open to animadversion, on account of its offences against the 
principle of brevity: we mean the letter. Originally, a letter was essen~ 
tially a short, pithy effusion ; in fact, a mere epitome. There was no attempt 
at supplying the pleasures of a distant conversation, but, what was needful 
to be said, the same was succinctly and plainly stated. But who ever 
thought of corners, and crossings, and red ink, and interlineations, and little 
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bits more under the seal, Xc., till that half-erazy, gossiping fellow, Ovid 
being banished from his friends, discovered extraordinary virtues Les preg 


spondence, and inundated the general post, once a week, with double letters 
from Gothland ? 


“ Sepe vale dicto, rursis sum multa locutus.” 
How often, when I thought I’d done, 
Have I gone adding bit to bit ; 
And said “ P. S,,” and “ P. P, hey 
And e’en “ P, P, P. S.” have writ! 

The Germans call a letter, par excellence, ein Brief’; and, though we 
have had many letters from a worthy German friend that were exceedingly 
unmindful of their etymology, we are willing to believe that the use of a 
word of such pointed significance, by operating as a standing hint to be 
short, must do some good. 

It is true, however, that we have an evidence in our own lan ruage of the 
inadequacy of the plainest word to keep up an attention to its signification ; 
for is not this very word brief, with us, a name for exactly the Tongest and 
most tedious writing in scribbledom? (And what a curious analogy to this 
fact, now we think of it, is furnished by the musical term a breve, which, 
also signifying short, is yet the name of, we may say, more than the 
longest note in music; that is to say, a note of such duration, that, as far as 
secular purposes are concerned, it is obsolete, and can only be found in old 
music, and music of the church ; the longest note in use being the doubly-short 
note, or semibreve. ‘To sum up, the “short” note is, in short, so far from 
short, that the shortest note is one hundred and twenty-eight times shorter.) * 

If we were to give utterance to all we think of this legal anomaly, the 
brief, we should be as long as the longest; ay, though it were in re Attwood 
v. Small ; and all the red tape in Lincoln’s Inn could not contain us. Some 
say that the language of the law will probably, ere long, undergo some judi- 
cious curtailments, and that the “ loud laughter” which followed the read- 
ing of a clause in the new Post Office Bill last session in the House of Com- 
mons, will have the effect of giving precocious birth to some measure in this 
important department of Law Reform. Amen. Yet we doubt! for habit is 
strong, “ as the original observer said,” and experience attests the difficulty 
of imposing a new language on a people. Will the race of lawyers alter 
their language at our bidding? Will they not fondly cling to it, as to the 
language their fathers spoke, the language endeared to them by a thousand 
recollections and associations? Shall we not have big-wigs in pathetics, 
and all Westminster Hall in an uproar of emotion? ‘ The language that 
a Chitty practised! that a Rolle reported!” In fact, we expect the ques- 
tion will be taken up with something analogous to the national or patriotic 
feeling ; and we shall find “ Wuereas, notwithstanding, nevertheless,” and 
“ the said John Doe,” and “ by and from and to the hereinafter-mentioned,” 
&c., fought for, and died for, in all the heroic spirit of a Highlander oo" 
_proariset focis. It was thus that the Welsh retained their Welsh, the Scote " 
their Scotch, the Irish their Irish: why not the lawyers their gibberish ? 

When we saw that * loud laughter” ensued on Sir Robert Peel’s read- 
ing the third clause of the new Post Office Bill in the House of Commons, 
we became curious to see what special enormity this might be, by which an 
assembly, so inured to rigmarole, could be frighted from its propriety. So 
we disbursed our three halfpence in Abingdon Street, an t the bill ; 
but it proved quite a take-in ! yielding no particular laugh, an discovering 
only the most ordinary quantum of impropriety. We were like those ae 
going to some provincial tragedy in expectation of arich comic treat, find it 


* Men call it the hemi-demi-semi-quarer. 
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not half bad enough, and begin to regret their money. We have missed 
those three halfpence ever since, and have thought of thee, O plaintive and 
diffuse Giambattista Casti, who, hadst thou — not owed, but — paid thy 
“ tre giuli,*” and all for a new Post Office Bill, hadst surely deplored in a 
thousand, instead of two hundred, sonnets ! 

The only revenge we can take on the bill is to place Clause 3. in our im- 
perishable pages ; and, if it is not so amusing as we expected, it does not 
follow that the reader, who may not have formed the same brilliant antici- 
pations, will feel altogether disappointed by it. 

CiausE 3., as read, with unbounded Applause, in full Parliament, by Sir 

Robert Peel, July 24. 1838. 

*“ And be it enacted, ‘That the said Commissioners so to be appointed 
as aforesaid, and every of them, shall from time to time observe, perform, ful- 
fil, and keep all and singular the orders, rules, instructions, and directions which 
from time to time shall be made or given to them, or any or either of them, 
by the Lord High ‘Treasurer, or any three or more of the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s ‘Treasury for the time being, touching or concerning the exe- 
eution and discharge of their said office, and the arrangement and division 
of the same among the said Commissioners.” 

To return to letter-writing. It is hardly necessary, we think, to be at 
more pains to prove that, whether in other forms or not, at least in this 
form of composition, brevity is an essential, indispensable feature. The 
great object ought to be to condense; to say all, like Chaucer, 


“In wordes fewe compendiously.” 


Ifa letter is to your mistress, let it be brief and intense: she will be dis- 
gusted with prolixity, which is always a sign of weakness. Your flame must 
be no flambeau — no long flaring thing, such as you see over a butcher’s 
shambles of a Saturday night — but like the lightning, pointed — rapid — 
brilliant. Ifa letter is to a minister of state, come to the point instantly : 
you are undone if you turn the page. If it is a cartel of defiance, let your 
words, to be fierce, be few; remembering what Schiller says of the thunder 
— that, by division, it would chop up into babies’ cries. And so in all the 
relations of epistolary correspondence, your success will be proportioned to 
your brevity ana concentration. Commercial men, indeed, use a sort of 
short-hand in their letters, peculiar to themselves, to which, despite the revolu- 
tionary principles we are advocating in language, we must decline to subscribe. 
We would have brevity, for the reason mentioned by Horace, ut currat senten- 
tia, that the * sentence” may run: but “ The underneath,” and * We have re- 
turned same,” &c.; are not sentences, but only fragments ; and not even speech, 
but only a sort of stuttering. Nor do we think it the beau-ideal of a billet- 
doux (and yet there must be love in the city) which commences — 

“ Adorable object — your's rec4.;” 
and ends with — 
“fires my soul. And am,” 


The best and shortest description we know of what a letter ought to be, 
occurs in the ‘Treatise on Eloquence attributed to Demetrius Phalereus, who 
says, * A letter is, properly, a something bland—a something short — 4 
simple statement of a simple matter.” (Pidrogpovyoss tis Bovdsras sivat 7 
ETITTOAY, TUYTOMOS, XA‘ TEDI amAOU ToaymaTos exbeois ev PyLaTIY cm A015.) And, 
what is curious, he recommends “ frequent proverbs ;” by which we under- 
stand him still to aim at brevity ; proverbs, by their pithy, sense affor d- 
ing the means of obviating many circumlocutions. ‘ The beauty of It, 


_ * “ The three giudi ;” a small Italian coin. Such was the amount of a debt which Casti bewailed 
*n 200 sonnets ; a work of inexhaustible fancy and humour. 
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says he, “ is— loving kindness and continual proverbs!” (Kaddos pev ros 
auTyns, ab Te PiAsKas PiAoPpovnw sis, xas wuxvas WAPOA evougas.) 

It has been remarked that the Americans are not a highly classical people ; 
that, though republicans, they do not in any other point of view call to 
mind the glories of ancient Greece; it has been remarked that they fall 
short of the Athenians in respect to literature and the fine arts. We only 
notice these reports for the sake of further remarking, that, if our friends the 
Trans-Atlantides are remote from the refinement of the Athenians, they 
appear to be still more remote from the brevity of the Lacedazemonians. ‘The 
longest letter we ever did not read was the President’s last ; the shortest and 
best, that which the Spartans sent in answer to one received from Philip of 
Macedon, inquiring if they would admit him into their city. 

“NOI”* 

We wonder what the excellent Lord Monboddo would have said to us, 
si viveret in terris, for all our profane disrespect towards his idols? That 
amiable lover of lengthy lucubrations forgot the circumstances of the times, 
the state of publication, and the effects of the over-population of the literary 
republic. If we had now-a-days but three tragic poets, and one epic, who 
would grudge them any latitude or longitude they chose to take? But with 
eight hundred great living poets (the number according to the last census, if we 
may believe Lord Byron), it is obvious that other weights and measures must 
be introduced. The day for splendid exordiums and boundless perorations, 
we fear, is gone. The “ Etsi vereor, judices,” opening a sentence of a page 
long, with limb within limb, and involution on involution, and all the verbal 
accumulations swelling to a crisis, with their imposing concatenation of like 
endings, putting one in mind of the different trades in a public procession ; 
“ Populate, vexate, funditus everse provincia ; socii, stipendiariique populi 
Romani afflict? miser?, &c.+; all this must be considered as a magnificence 
and an expense in language no longer to be supported in the reduced cir- 
cumstances of the world — now calling for “ retrenchment ” — “ economy ” 
— “reform your tailor’s bills.” Our ambition must be now, to use only just 
as many words as are necessary. ’orswear epithets — they are pure luxu- 
ries; your noun substantive is the staff of language — therewith be content. 
Avoid all excesses of this kind. “The guilty hand of an expiring wife 
under the agonising operation of a mortal poison traces these few trembling 
lines to an injured wretched husband.”+ Tor here we have every substantive 
in wedlock — not a bachelor in the company; and, to crown all, two cases 
of bigamy! We are not such Malthusians as altogether to forbid the banns 
’twixt nouns substantive and adjective; but certainly they have a tendency 
to increase and multiply, and should be indulged in all moderation. 

Those who, like Monboddo, stand up for the long style, usually challenge 
for it the merit of elegance, as well as superior perspicuity. Lhese claims, 
however, may be in a great measure disputed ; the latter especially. It is 
evident that involution — and all long sentences become involved — can do 
little for perspicuity, but much for darkness. Horace connects brevity with 
obscurity, but forgets that its opposite is quite as nearly related to the same 
effect. The true critical distinction is drawn by Longinus (Sect. XLIL.), who 
reckons two sorts of brevity, very important to be distinguished : cuyxomy = 
Tuvrouia, or syncope and syntomy. Both words Signy a cutting off; ye re the 
former he ascribes a deeper and more formidable cutting; to the Jatter 


* “Or!” «This, in one point of view, was shorter than English “ Nos ” for the bomen! 
rarely indeed used the negative particle by itself alone, but employed we gt Feange ged 
“ Oux eyarye,” “ Ov ‘yap ovv,” or some other compound phrase ; and the —a aon pron 
monosyllable, in this case, was proportioned to the scorn which it was inte 9 y: 


+ Cic. in Q. Cacitl. : : 
: t From a romantic effusion, published in Cumberland’s Observer, No, 144. 
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a sort of gentle violence, which only removes excrescences — something like 
Mr. Puff’s distinction between “ the pruning-knife” and “ Zounds, sir, the 
hatchet!” But, that length may be inelegant as well as obscure, take the 
following sentence from Cicero’s dialogue De Oratore as a witness ; a sentence 
which, for all the faults and infelicities that can enter into one of the same 
compass, we think the reader will not be able to match: — 

“ Nihil est enim quod ad artem redigi possit, nisi ille prius, qui ila tenet, 
quorum artem instituere vult, habeat d/am scientiam, ut ex iis rebus, quarum 
ars nondum sit, artem efficere possit.” 

This, too, in the discourse which Monboddo says (and says, indeed, truly) 
is Cicero's most finished composition ! : 

As we love the old lord, however, in our hearts, for his own deep love of 
things Greek and good, we will, in concluding this part of our subject, let 
the reader join in his laugh at what he calls the “ short-cut” style, as it is 
exemplified in a Greek writer of Alexandria, who seems to have driven 
brevity, indeed, to the utmost verge of the ridiculous. This is Achilles 
Tatius, the author of a romance on the loves of Clitophon and Leucippe ; 
and he opens in this manner : — 

** Sidon, a city on the sea. The sea of the Assyrians. The city the mo- 
ther of the Phoenicians. The people the father of the Thebans. In the 
gulf a double port, spacious. ‘The sea gently resounding.” 

And, again, we read, — 

* The map of Europe. The sea of the Phoenicians. The country of 
Sidonis. In the country a meadow and chorus of virgins,” &c. * 

This, in fact, amounts precisely to a series of stage directions, only not 
half so intelligible. We have never seen a copy of this rare novel, but we 
find it difficult to conceive how a writer in this style can manage to carry 
on his love scenes. The murders we can understand; but the love scenes ! 
We suppose it must be in this fashion: — 

* Love considerable — parents not agreeable — don’t care — fine night 
— got gig — damn wig — leap wall — cut stick,” &c. 

We have considered brevity hitherto, for the most part, in its relation to 
style; but we must not conclude without a few general observations in regard 
to that sort of brevity which concerns the bulk and extent of compositions. 

Comparisons between men and books have been of frequent suggestion. 
The poets speak of “the volume, man;” and Mr. Moore, with his usual 
gallantry, has extended the simile to woman : he compares some little lady to 


“ Love’s duodecimo — 
“None can be prettier, few can be less, you know.” 


Now, we submit that all the disadvantages attending length of stature also_ 
attend length of composition; while exiguity is full of charms, in man and 
book. What the inconveniences of personal length are, we need hardly in- 
sist; they have been sung in all ages. In an epigram of Lucilius, a man 1s 
described as being so tall, that, before he can rise in the morning, it is neces- 
sary for his sons to bore a hole in the roof ; and we have lately heard from 
Kentucky of another, who is obliged to go up a ladder to shave himself. And 
many embarrassments are mentioned as resulting from an undue length of 
the nasal organ ; of which the most remarkable, perhaps, is that adduced by 
Ammianus, in an epigram which we have seen translated thus +: — 

“ Dick cannot wipe his nostrils if he pleases, 

So long his nose is, and his arms so short ; 


Nor ever cries ‘ God bless me!’ when he sneezes — 
He cannot hear so distant a report.” 








* Vide Monb. Hist. Lang. iv. 413. 
+ Translations, chiefly trom the Greek Anthology, Lond. 1806. 
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To all these disadvantages, literary analogies might be found; but, per- 
haps, the superiority of short works may be better exemplified by positive 
than negative, illustrations. The chief claim possessed by a small over . 
large work seems to be, that the former, having fewer pages, has probably 
fewer faults ; and its chief luck is, that it has at all times a better chance of 
being overlooked. We may allege, in favour of small works, what an 
Italian poet alleges in favour of small men : — 

“ Un picciolin si mette 
Di buona grazia in tutto, 


E ancor che fosse brutto, 
Men brutto pud parer.” 


Now your small man does all smugly 
Fits in every corner snugly, 
And if he’s ugly, he’s less ugly. * 

It was a dangerous handle which Aristotle offered to diffuse writers, in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of his Poetics (where he treats of the Epic in its rela- 
tion to Tragedy), when he admitted the proportions of the Iliad as a stand- 
ard for general adoption. Nevertheless, read aright, the advice cannot lead 
to excess, for it is, in fact, an inculcation of brevity after all. There was 
a poet who had written an epic called the “ Small Iliad.” Now, the Small 
Iliad” was larger than the large Iliad; and Aristotle glanced at the writer 
of this large * Small Iliad,” and at other writers who had committed similar 
excesses, when he said, “ It is proper that the beginning and the end (that it 
30 say, the whole poem) should be compassable at one spell (cuvopacbes 
duvecbes) ; which will be done, if we make our compositions shorter than 
those of the old poets, and confine them to a proportion corresponding to 
the collective bulk of the tragedies which are performed at one hearing at 
our theatres” (tay es piav axpoaci tibeuevwv), Now, Dacier tells us that 
the Athenians were in the habit of sitting at the theatre from sunrise to 
sunset, and that a round of plays could keep them in good humour all that 
time ; and adds, that that which Aristotle here implies is no doubt true; viz., 
that the Iliad could be perused within that space. We cannot imagine that 
any one, reading for a wager, could get through the twenty-four books in 
any such time ; but, at any rate, it is evident that the great critic considered 
it essential that a poem should be able to be got through at one sitting ; and 
it only remains for our aspiring youth, if they are for following his precepts, 
to go by the standard of the slowest reader they ever heard. = 

Tragedies are fortunately restricted by poetic law to a certain definite 
length ; and we will, therefore, only observe that, when Horace says, — 

“Neve minor, neu sit quinto productior actu ” 
(Nor be it less, nor more, than just five acts), — 


we fully subscribe to the last proposition, but demur to the first. | 
When Lord Byron said that Mr. Campbell, the poet, had written too 
little, he was unconsciously paying him the highest compliment — one which 
Mr. Campbell, unfortunately for his prolific lordship, could not return. 
Mr. Carlyle has said well, that an author ought to be paid, not for what 
he writes, but for what he does not write; and, as “ discretion , is said to 
be “the better part of valour,” so we will venture on the dictum, that 
“suppression is the better part of authorship.” We are aware, indeed, 
that fastidium may, and does, occasionally go too far ; and that while some, 
regardless of consequences, are only bent on rushing into print, “a 
“ cruel to themselves,” commit to the flames many first 2 2 which are 
far better than the second thoughts that replace them. et, surely, the 


* From a translation executed with his usual felicity and gusto by Mr. 


Leigh Hunt. 
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fire that devours these unlucky abortions is a better fire — but hold! 
verge on an epigram, and must throw ourselves into the approv 
Some in their works such faults discern : 
It seems they only write Zo burn. 
But Tom’s another fellow quite ; 
He burns — but only burns /o write. 

But, undoubtedly, the greatest mistake of all is committed by those who 
imagine that, having adopted a short style of writing, they have thus al- 
ready realised the objects of brevity, and achieved its full honours; when 
the real question is, what is the length and breadth of their aggregate pro- 
ductions? It was, therefore, a good hit of Martial’s at this short-sighted 
class : — | 


we 
ed form —— 


“ Disticha qui scribit, puto, vult brevitate placere ; 
Quid prodest brevitas, dic mihi, si liber est ?” 
For epigram no muse so fit is, 

Dick thinks, as his : e’en now he pities 
His brother bards for their long ditties, 

And, full of hopes of fame, foresees, 
As “ brevity the soul of wit is,” 

By brevity he needs must please. 
Stay, honest bard, not quite so quick, 
For fear that Pegasus should kick ; 

I rede you this is not the trick 

To gain the gods or win a column: 
Who gains by brevity, good Dick, 

If still, oh! still, it makes a volume ? 


In concluding a long article on brevity, we are quite conscious of the sort 
of retributive pleasantries to which we expose ourselves. We shall no doubt 
appear like the poet Frugoni, quoted in a former page, who, writing a poem 
in favour of small men, was at the same time a very large man himself. But 
we are so well satisfied of having done our duty in calling public attention 
to the important subject of this paper, that we retire unscorched from the 
counter-fire of our enemies. Every man under difficulties consoles himself 
with some reflection, and every such consolatory reflection is more or less 
modest and reasonable. Ve find consolation in comparing ourselves to 
Homer, to whom the poet Philemon has introduced a delicate compliment in 
the following fragment ;— and with this we are the better content to close 
our lucubation, because, perhaps, after all, it places the question of quantity 
in composition in its true light: — 


“If that his thoughts be thriftless and absurd, 
I call him long who speaks but half a word ; 
But who speaks fitly, though his speech or song 
Should flow for hours, I do not call him long. 
Be Homer proof; for in his verse, indeed, 
Thousands and thousands are the lines we read. 
Yet say what man e’er found old Homer long ?” * 


* We must not be restrained by fear of the drawingrooms from appending so fine a bit of old 
Greek as this, though we have already indulged so much in quotation. With respect to classical 
extracts, so that they be duly or sufficiently explained by translation or paraphrase, we think they 
should not be withheld when essentially implicated with the objects of writing. While the classical 
reader is uniformly grateful for them, and even justly indignant at a monopoly of the page by their 
weak and always more or less miserable substitute, those whom they do not profit can easily pass 
them by. Nor should the benefit of an invitation to the prosecution of so fine and elegant a 
branch of learning — an invitation always rendered more tempting when surrounded by the flatter- 
ing lights of criticism — be overlooked, in judging of the propriety of such occasional illustrations. 


“Tov un Aeyorta twy Seovtwy unde év, 
Maxpov vourte, cay du’ evn ovAAaEas. 
Tov 8 ev Aeyorra, un vourt”’ ewat waxpoy, 
Mn® ay opodp’ evry woAAa Kat woAUY xpovov. 
Texunpiov de tovde tov ‘Ounpor Aake: ° 
Odros "yap tur pupiadas exay ypadet, 
AAA’ ovde cis ‘Ounoov econxev paxpoy.” 
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THE PAINTER'S ENGRAVING. 


A sketcn, however slight, by a great painter, is justly prized beyond the most 
elaborate production of a copyist. Its value consists, not merely in its rarity, but 
in those indications of the master-mind that stamp the character of originality on 
the smallest scrap traced by the hand of genius. ‘The most exact fac-simile of these 
first-thoughts will not stand the test of comparison with the original: the inde- 
finable charm of feeling is wanting. The artist’s touches are not mere trick of 
hand, the result of practised skill; they are the vehicle of fancy and sentiment ; 
and can no more be imitated, than the intellectual process that gave rise to them. 
An engraving of a picture, as was remarked in a previous paper, is not a mere 
servile copy, or imitation; but a re-production —a translation of a coloured repre- 
sentation into a colourless medium — an image re-cast of different materials in the 
mould of another mind, and appearing in a different form, though bearing the 
likeness of the model. The powers of a distinct art are here brought into 
operation; and the engraver, by his mastery over them, adds a new interest to 
his work, and impresses it with a character and features of its own. Not so with 
the fac-simile of a drawing, which derives its sole value from the fidelity of the 
imitation, and limits the skill of the copyist to a purely mechanical exercise. 

To obviate this defect, some of the greatest painters have been at the pains 
to multiply their sketches by means of etching ; and well-authenticated impres- 
sions from the etchings of Rembrandt fetch romantic prices. Albert Durer and 
others of the old German school drew on wood: an artist of our own day, 
lebrated for the fidelity of his likenesses, has attained great skill in mezzotint, 
and engraves his own portraits. Burnett, a painter of considerable talent, is one 
of the most distinguished line engravers ; and William Westall has brought aqua- 
tint to a higher degree of perfection than it was considered susceptible of: but in 
all these cases, the artist has not only had to acquire, by laborious application, a 
new art, but his productions appear in an entirely different shape to what he has 
been accustomed to: — his hand, habituated to trace a free outline with pen, 
pencil, or crayon, and to rub in masses of shadow with a stump, or wash in broad 
flat tints with a brush, is cramped in working with the needle on the etching- 
ground —the freest mode of engraving — and in tracing on wood, with a hard 
pencil, lines suited to the skill of the wood engraver. w | 

Lithography is attended with none of these disadvantages, the only difference 
being, that instead of paper, the artist draws upon stone, using, in lieu of Italian 
chalk, Cumberland lead, or Indian ink, a black greasy substance made up in these 
various forms, and employed in a similar manner ; one drawing thus made may 
then, by a mechanical — or rather chemical — process, be multiplied two or three 
thousand fold, each individual one being, in all respects, as much the artists own 
production as if lie had made it separately. It is superfluous to expatiate on the 
advantages to fine art of such a process; but it is necessary to explain it, in order 
that the capabilities of lithography may be demonstrated ; for its increased faci- 
lities have been so lately developed, that as yet their existence is scarcely known : 
the evidences of them are comparatively few, and but imperfectly understood. 
The appearance of Harding's “ Sketches at Home and Abroad,” first ork We 
lithography the title of « The Painter’s Art ; and to Hullmandel, who pein mee 
it in this country, it is indebted for this extension of its powers by the adaptation 
of its materials to the painter's use. +] } 

When Aloys Senefelder, the ingenious and persevering discoverer of lithograp ‘9 
for lack of a scrap of writing paper, scribbled a washing-list on a bit of nya fos 
a greasy ink, he was quite unaware of the importance of the pers? t 
stone possessed of yielding impressions ; and when, a day or tw f “ wat - ; 
to his great joy, made this discovery, he could scarcely have foreseen " os - 
of the benefits it was to confer upon art. His immediate purpose was limited to 
the printing of music; but he afterwards applied his new process to the imitation 
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of the various methods of engraving. Both by him, and by those who have since 
practised it, lithography has been regarded too exclusively as a quicker, readier, 
and cheaper mode of engraving ; and the object of the numerous éours de force of 
lithographic draughtsmen, here and abroad, has been rather to establish its preten- 
sions on an equality with engraving on copper, than to develop its peculiar capa- 
bilities. In imitating line, chalk, or mezzotint engraving, lithography must ever 
be inferior to each; but this is not its true use: its value consists in the identifi- 
cation of the practice of drawing on stone with that of drawing on paper; so that 
it may be available to the original artist for multiplying his works without the 
intervention of the mechanical draughtsman, or copyist. 

We by no means wish to disparage the highly-finished specimens of Mr. Lane’s 
talent, — such as his prints of “ The Rivals,” after Leslie ; “ A Girl at her Devo- 
tions,” after Newton; and a few others, which challenge comparison with the 
finest efforts of the burine; but in these exquisite examples of skill and patience 
we only see a new style of engraving, differing little from other styles, and cer- 
tainly not surpassing them; but when artists of original powers, Harding and 
Haghe, for instance, invent on the stone, and substitute for the servile labour of the 
copyist the free pencilling, graceful style, and (best of all) the feeling of the 
painter, — then we see developed the proper uses and peculiar beauties of litho- 
graphy. 

It may be objected, that drawing on stone requires greater labour and patience, 
and more time than artists in general would feel disposed to devote to it; and 
moreover, that a very small proportion of English artists are qualified by education 
and practice to employ the crayon with pleasure to themselves, and a satisfactory 
result in producing small drawings. ‘This objection would have been valid two or 

three years ago, but it has been entirely obviated by the recent improvements of 
Hullmandel. ‘Till lately, lithographic drawings required to be made with the 
point of the crayon, and worked up in a similar way to a highly-finished chalk or 
pencil drawing : — the only other mode was by using pen and ink on stone, as you 
would upon paper, which is only applicable to slight sketches, or laborious imi- 
tations of etching; but Hullmandel has invented a method of producing the effect 
of a drawing made with the “stump,” by a similar and equally rapid process. Thus 
the labour of lithographic drawing is materially abridged; tints are produced of a 
close and rich texture, heretofore wholly unattainable on stone ; and the painter is 
furnished with tools to work with like what he has been accustomed to use, and 
admitting of a facility and freedom of handling that astonishes, by its audacity, 
draughtsmen who have been in the habit of working with the point only. In con- 
junction with this stumping, the crayon may be used, as before, to give strength 
and firmness to the work, and define the forms of objects; ink may also be applied 
to give depth to the darker shadows, and, in conjunction with sharp touches, light 
produced by scraping, to give life and spirit to the foreground. ‘To complete the 
set of implements, the lithographic material is made up in the form of a black-lead 
pencil, to produce the finer lines and more delicate tints with greater purity. One 
thing only is wanting to complete the capabilities of lithography, and render It 
perfectly available to produce any effect of black, or brown, or white ; and that is 
the power of imitating a sepia drawing, with washed shadows. This desideratum 
has occupied the attention of Hullmandel; and we have seen some specimens that 
come so very near the point, that we cannot but think it will eventually be 
accomplished. The effects are something between aquatint and mezzotint ; and, 
if brought to perfection, this style will combine the transparency of aquatint with 
the depth and richness of mezzotint. The difficulty of procuring impressions of 
tints produced by washes of ink diluted to different degrees of blackness and 
applied with a brush, will be apparent upon a brief explanation of the lithographic 
process. ; 

The stone used is a calcareous slate, as yet found in perfection only in the 
quarries at Sohlenofen, in Bavaria: it is of close texture, and brittle, but porous, 
and imbibing grease with great avidity. The surface being made perfectly level, 
and properly granulated by means of sand and water rubbed over it with another 
stone, the drawing is made upon it with a crayon of a greasy substance. Ina 
drawing properly made, the grease attaches itself to the little eminences of the 
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country, who is little inferior to Grevedon, has executed portraits 0 aa 
the life, both with the point and the stump, which will bear comparison with the 
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ulated surface, leaving the hollows free. A weak solution of nitric or muri. 
atic acid is then applied, which produces a two-fold effect : it separates the alkali 
from the grease of which the crayon is compounded, and the grease in its pure 
state 1s absorbed by the stone ; and it also decomposes the surface of the stone by 
entering into combination with thelime ; so that the surface becoming a muriate 
or nitrate of lime, is smooth and hard as marble, and impermeable to water. The 
printer then, by the application of turpentine, washes off the black colouring matter 
of the drawing ; and first, wetting the stone with a sponge to prevent the parts not 
charged with grease from receiving the ink, he applies a roller charged with the 
greasy ink that is to yield the impression, and by pressure takes off on the paper 
a reversed fac-simile of the drawing. 

Now, on making a drawing with ink, which is applied in a fluid state, the stone 
is usually not granulated, but polished ; although it is obvious that the interstices 
of the granulation would equally receive the liquid grease with the eminences : 
and the impression from a tint produced by a wash of ink is one black mass, unre- 
relieved by the innumerable and minute white specks that are observable in the 
darkest tint properly produced by chalk. Whether the wash of ink be diluted 
much or little, so tenacious is the stone of grease, that the slightest quantity of it 
is absorbed ; and, consequently, the thin washes take the black grease from the 
roller as much as the thicker, it being, as will appear evident, only that surface 
of the ink which comes in contact with the stone that produces the impression : 
but in the case of a chalk drawing, the particles of grease are solid, and by the 
granulation of the stone kept wider apart ; and therefore they receive the greasy 
ink of the roller in proportion to their quantity, and thus transmit an accurate 
impression. 

This theory differs somewhat from the commonly received notions of the prin- 
ciples of the lithographic process, which is yet very imperfectly understood, even 
by those who practise it. Being purely chemical in its operation, lithography has 
been less benefited than might be expected by the practical experience of printers. 
With the exception of Hullmandel, who has studied it scientifically, they have 
gone on mechanically performing a process of whose essential principles they are 
utterly ignorant. It is not to be expected that a person engaged in a trading pur- 
suit, his success in which depends on the superiority of his operations, should 
enlighten others with the result of his experience acquired by long and patient 
research ; but we cannot but regret for the sake of the art that the chemistry of 
lithography should be so occult a science, and that in books professing to explain 
it, exploded errors should be suffered not only to remain, but studiously reiterated. 

Of the Continental lithographers we give no opinion further than this, that the 
new processes of Hullmandel —namely, the invention of stumping, and the pro- 
duction of graduated lights in the tint, were equally unknown to them and the 
other English printers; and further, that the production of mezzotint effects, such 
as the stump produces, as well as washes of ink, have been tried again and again 
without any successful result. They have laid a black wash of ink over the stone, 
and scraped demi-tints, and etched outlines and tints in lines with a needle; but 
the result has been a black and dirty mass of indistinctness: they have also tried 
to blend the touches of chalk into one smooth mass by rubbing the drawing over ; 
but the effect has been to give the tints a muzzy appearance, equally removed 
from richness and clearness: in rubbing over the impression tone and glossy tex- 
ture are obtained, but at the expense of sharpness and variety of tint and brillianey 
of effect. ‘ 

The superiority of the French lithographs consists not in the printing, a8 com~ 
pared with our best printers — Hullmandel, Graf, Day, and a few others ; but in 
the superior facility the Parisian artists acquire by education and long practice in 
the use of the crayon. The beautiful heads — speaking of them as drawings only 
—of Grevedon are drawn from the life on the stone at once; and the trans- 
parency and purity of the tints are owing to the command over his materials, and 


his dexterity of hand. A French draughtsman, named Negelen, now in this 
on stone from 


finest specimens of French printing. We know that Hullmandel has been strongly 
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urged by many French draughtsmen who prefer his printing, to establish a branch 
establishment in Paris: and he is in the habit of printing landscape drawings 
by English artists that appear in a periodical work on Ancient France, by Baron 
Taylor. : Ma 

It would be unjust to pass unnoticed the infinite superiority that the English 
landscape draughtsmen in lithography evince over all their Continental rivals, which 
is entirely owing to their finer feeling for and perception of the beauties of nature. 
The lithographic landscapes of Boys, Barnard, Childs, Gale, Picken, Prout, jun,, 
Pyne, Walton, and a few others, are little inferior to the works of Harding, 
Haghe, and Samuel Prout. ‘The beautiful neutral tints of various hues, showine 
lights graduated almost imperceptibly to pure white in actual relief, are a super. 
addition that would alone have increased the attraction and popularity of Jitho- 
graphy, had not the stumping process been simultaneously matured: indeed the 
striking effect of these tints has cast into the shade the more important and novel 
invention of the stumping process, the value of which only artists can fully appre- 
ciate. Besides the increased facilities of handling it affords them, it saves time 
in proportion of days to weeks; for instance, a drawing that would require three 
weeks to work up with the point, may be done in as many days with the stump, 
and with effects not preducible in any other way. When a tint is added, more- 
over, a great saving of labour in drawing is effected ; inasmuch as the more delicate 
half tints are supplied by the superadded tint. A drawing made to receive a tint, 
therefore, looks all black and white, the tint supplying the harmonising medium, 
as well as graduating the lights, so as to blend them insensibly into the shadows. 

The tint is thus produced :—An impression from the drawing being thrown on to 
another stone, the parts required to be light are gone over with a camel-hair pen- 
cil, filled with a thick solution of gum; and the stone being charged with a greasy 
ink, the parts covered with gum resist the grease, and therefore print white ; all 
the rest taking the hue of the tint, which may be varied at pleasure. ‘To produce 
the delicate gradations of the light in clouds, those parts are drawn with chalk in- 
stead of being covered with a wash of ink, so that they take the printing ink pro- 
portionably. The relief of the high lights is obtained by eating away those parts 
of the stone to a considerable depth with a strong solution of acid; the paper is 
squeezed into these hollows by the pressure of printing, and the prominences catch 
the light, throwing also a slight shadow on the edge farthest from the light. ‘The 
printing of a tinted drawing is performed with two stones; first the black and white 
impression is printed, then the tint is superadded. A third stone is sometimes 
used to imitate the effect of drawings made on tinted paper with red and 
black chalk; and as many as seven or eight stones have been used to produce one 
impression of a coloured drawing, each stone printing the several gradations ot 
tint in one hue. The capabilities of lithography to produce fac-similes of coloured 
drawings have scarcely been brought into full operation, owing to the expense and 
trouble. Sharp, the lithographer, was the first who applied this art to the produc- 
tion of coloured miniature portraits ; and he completely succeeded in demonstrating 
the possibility of imitating, in lithography, a highly finished water-colour drawing: 
but this complicated application of the art is far from having attained perfection. 
In the imitation of Egyptian paintings, Moorish ornament, and Italian arabesques; 
however, where the various colours are in flat tints, not graduated, complete suc- 
cess has been attained; one of the finest and most striking specimens being the 
superb coloured and emblazoned print, by Mr. Jones, of an Interior of the Alham- 
bra, which is entirely produced by the process of printing. The only difficulty 
attending this practice is the registering the impression from each stone, so that 
the different colours may fit in exactly. | 

The great accession of popularity that lithography has attained, both among 
artists and the public, by these recent improvements, has been materially assisted 
by the talent and reputation of the artists whose sketches have been thus mult- 
pied. The favour with which they have been received is also a gratifying sign of 
the peerec taste of purchasers, who show that they appreciate the value of 
originality in prints, by preferring the free and characteristic handling of the 


painter to the smoother but colder labours of the mere copyist. Had Stanfield 
and Roberts lithographed their own sketches, instead of entrusting them to the 
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hands of copyists, they would have been infinitely more interesting and beautiful 
in the eyes of the connoisseur. In the case of an amateur, like Mr. Vivian, the 
assistance of such a talented draughtsman as Louis Haghe in giving artistical 
shape and effect to characteristic but crude sketches, is the means of realizing the 
intention that the imperfect skill of the untrained hand is incompetent to: it is 
like the heightening touches of the littérateur bringing out more forcibly the vague 
ideas and latent feelings of the unpractised writer, 

It is a notable fact that four out of five of the eminent artists who have them- 
selves lithographed their own sketches are water-colour painters ; namely, Prout, 
Harding, Lewis, and Joseph Nash. Sidney Cooper, who practises as a painter in 
oils, is also proficient in water colours; as likewise are Stanfield and Roberts. 
This is accounted for by the circumstance of those artists who use water-colours 
being more accustomed to make finished and attractive sketches; while the oil- 
painters are content to make studies in crayons for their own use, which they may 
think it derogatory to their reputation to give to the world. But when we see a cabi- 
net of Wilkie’s sketches—than which none can be more slight and hasty, or more full 
of character and genius — being formed, in which every rough idea scratched down 
on the back of a letter is treasured up as a relic, can we doubt the reception of a 
volume of sketches from his own hand? Wilkie, like most painters, sketches with 
pen and ink, and with black and red crayons on tinted paper, both of which styles 
are imitable to illusion by means of lithography. In as little time as it would take 
him or Edwin Landseer to throw off a drawing for a lady's album, they might 
produce a sketch that would delight thousands of possessors. Why may not we 
have Callcott’s sketches as well as Stanfield’s — (Turner has taken leave of out- 
line, and goes beyond all bounds) — Leslie’s as well as Lewis's? And why should 
not Eastlake, Hilton, Machie, Mulready, and others, multiply their beautiful 
fancies? There is a prevailing feeling among artists that the reproduction 
of sketches makes them cheap and common: in entertaining such a fallacious 
notion they do themselves injustice. If sketches by Raffaelle were “ plenty as 
blackberries,” or the precious pages of Claude’s Liber Veritatis were “ thick as the 
leaves that strew the brooks of Vallombrosa,” they would be prized at less money 
value ; but their intrinsic worth, and their estimation in the eyes of all who really 
love works of art, would not be less — rather more, indeed; for their beauties 
would be more extensively known and appreciated. Does any one prize a water- 
colour picture by Prout less because the sketch for it is printed and published ? 
or is the union of architectural knowledge with picturesque feeling, and force, and 
freedom of painting in the drawings of Joseph Nash, less admired and valued since 
he has transferred these qualities to stone? Do Sidney Cooper's exquisitely 
painted cattle-pieces please us less since he has evinced the same delicate fidelity 
to nature, and elegant neatness of touch, in his published sketches? Are Lewis's 
characteristic and richly coloured pictures of Spanish scenes less eagerly sought 
after, even though the coloured fac-similes of his sketches approach so near to his 
originals that the difference is scarcely discernible? Are Harding's forcible and 
brilliant landscapes become a drug since the appearance of his sketches? No: 
the more widely fine works of art are diffused, the higher will the good be es- 
teemed ; the bad only will be neglected. ’ 

We have not attempted to enumerate in this slight sketch the various litho- 
graphic draughtsmen of talent, much less to review their innumerable productions : 
we have only adduced a few instances to exemplify our statement. Among the 
larger works which have employed original talent — for it is in that point of view 
only we have here regarded Lithography — we should not omit the Trees of 
Burgess, the Flowers of Bartholomew, and the Birds of Gould and Meve~ 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


RememBerine the happy times when men made voyages to the West 
Indies or the South Sea Islands, and wrote books full of marvellous adven- 
tures and surprising discoveries in botany, zoology, and conchology, to the 
delight of thousands, the reader who takes a bird’s-eye view of the present 
state of this class of literature may find some materials for reflection in a 
comparison between travellers as they were, and travellers as they are; and 
if he choose to draw in an imaginary picture of travellers as they ought to 
be, ( a genus somewhat different, perhaps, from both,) his entertainment will 
sufler no deduction by the experiment. ‘The simplicity of our forefathers 
in matters of travelling experience may be estimated from the narratives 
that threw them into such raptures of astonishment. The ordinary pheno- 
mena of distant lands were converted into incomprehensible freaks of nature, 
and crocodiles, kangaroos, and pelicans, bread trees and water trees, savages 
with cock-feather plumes, and demons such as Dante never dreamt of, 
figured in the pages of the voyager like things 


* That make the hair start, horrent, on the head, 
And th’ eyes, spasmodic, turn to balls of fire!” 


‘Then it was that ‘* Andes, giant of the western star,” and the Himalaya, 
and the Caucasus were regarded with a kind of reverential awe, amounting 
almost to fear; and that the mystery was profound of the cannibals and the 
hippopotami, and all other creatures of earth, air, and water, that put on 
shapes or habitudes different from the familiar world at home; and that 
language broke down in the attempt to describe the perils by flood and 
field which befel the travellers of that day, and bewildered the curiosity of 
their readers. The amount of actual knowledge which the public at large 
possessed of the condition of places outside their immediate bounds consisted 
of naked outlines, just enough to afford to the sights and fables of super- 
stitious fancy “ a local habitation and a name.” A map of the world was 
recently discovered in a small town in England, where it was engraved some 
two centuries ago by the geographer of the village. In the centre, and oc- 
cupying a large space on the surface, the village was minutely described ; 
its main street and by-ways were accurately dotted into their places; the 
church was fairly drawn with its porch and steeple, the squire’s mansion, 
and the market-place ; and the high road to London was delineated in 
ample lines, embracing the hedge-rows and toll-gate. The rest of the map 
was of course devoted to the rest of the world, which, stretching off in dim 
perspective into empty space, appeared like some unenclosed common in the 
neighbourhood of a populous city. With a little allowance for the native 
partialities of the surveyor, this inap represents fairly enough the state of 
geographical knowledge as it existed amongst the bulk of the people not 
very many generations past. It was not so remarkable for positive igno- 
ranee of leading facts, as for an undue exaggeration of particular points, and 
a tendency to misrepresent real deficiencies. 

But in the interval that has elapsed since those pleasant times have passed 
away, we have realized the story of the boots of seven-league power. We 
have traversed every traversable spot on the face of the globe, and alte red 
our map accordingly. The little village, lessened by degrees te the smallest 
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conceivable speck, has at length disappeared altogether, and kingdoms and 
seas, mountains and rivers, with their myriads of inhabited places and ter- 
ritorial subdivisions, have expanded in proportion, ‘The most remote scenes 
have been explored over and over again, until — with the exception of a few 
places in distant latitudes, which have not yet been completely examined — 
there is scarcely a tenantable country within the “ girdle of our planet ” 
with which we are not acquainted. Popular notions on these subjects are 
not, perhaps, quite accurate ; and, although scientifie research has developed 
vast mines of information, the majority of readers are no doubt but loosely 
informed in the different departments of natural history: but then what 
an extraordinary advance has been made towards the acquisition of this 
species of knowledge in halfa century! How rapidly the means of acqui- 
sition have been multiplied, and the access to an improved acquaintance 
with the varietics of mankind facilitated! Formerly, a voyage round the 
world — a rare exploit that excited people as a fairy tale, with its enchanted 
waters, its wizards, transformations, and miraculous paraphernalia, excites 
the imagination of children —or an expedition to Japan, or Canton, pre- 
sented a panorama of the strangest objects described in the startling phrase- 
ology of discovery. Now, a voyage round the world, or an expedition to 
any part of its circumference, is an affair of such common occurrence that 
the reader opens the book, not with an air of surprise, but with the cool 
assurance of a critic ; in fact, your fire-side traveller, who reads all the works 
of the voyagers and tourists is a gentleman, who visits all the points of 
the compass without having the trouble of leaving his easy chair, and, in 
the felicitous words of Cowper, 


—“ like the finger of the clock, 
Makes the great circuit, and is still at home.” 


The recent increase of travellers’ books, to the palpable diminution of 
works of fiction, indicates the direction into which public taste is fast 
diverging. It would carry us out of our way to investigate the probable 
causes of the very evident change that is passing over the spirit of publi- 
cation; but a single glance at the improvements that have been accom- 
plished of late years in the modes of intercommunication throughout Europe 
and the Kast, will be enough to show the distinct working of cause and 
effect in this characteristic trait of an age of inquiry. ‘There is scarcely a 
part of Europe that may not now be reached or traversed at one third of the 
cost of time and trouble that the traveller must have incurred thirty years. 
ago. The coasts of France, Spain, Belgium, and Holland, the Neva, the 
Gulf of Finland, and even the shores of America, are now brought within 
a few hours’ or days’ sail by the steam engine; the Mediterranean floats 
innumerable steam boats to all desirable points of intercourse ; and Con- 
stantinople is reduced to a summer’s trip, less formidable than the Hebrides 
to Johnson, and less inconvenient than many tours within the girth of our 
own islands. ‘The extension of the application of steam to almost all points 
where communication is desirable, or likely to be useful, has already nearly en- 
circled Europe, and united Asia to Africa. Steam communication is already 
established between England, Spain, Marseilles, Malta, Greece, Italy, 
Egypt, Syria, Constantinople, Crim ‘Tartary, and Odessa; and speculation 
is baffled’as to the further and intermediate lines it may yet supply. ‘Then 
the railroads that intersect the surface of the Continent, and that are in 
progress in Egypt and in India, deprive the inland journey of nearly all its 
ancient difficulties; so that, look in whatever direction we may, we will 
find that the great impediments to travelling are either obliterated, or con- 
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siderably diminished, and that the most distant nations are drawn more 
closely together by the magic of practical science within our own ex 
than they could have been by centuries of unassisted observation. 
Our last month’s notes on the current literature must have prepared our 
readers for the transition into those new channels to which we have alluded 
and which are widening and deepening every day by fresh accessions of 
labourers. A small library of travels might be accumulated from the pub- 
lications of the last twelve months; but within a few weeks they have 
increased in a still greater ratio. We have now before us travels in “Africa, 
Egypt, and the Holy Land, Austria, Russia, and ‘Turkey, the unexplored 
districts of Australasia, and a winter’s recollections of St. Petersburgh ; 
and, in addition to these, other volumes of equal interest are announced, 
The very habit of seeing such books advertised, and of inadvertently think- 
ing about them, in the absence of other novelties, would be in itself enough 
to make us a geographical generation. What with histories, biographies, 
and voyages, poor Poetry and Fiction will have little room to display their 
charms. But we need fear nothing for them. ‘There is always a corner in 
the human heart for the reception of ‘Truth idealised into Beauty, which 
expands to give it welcome at all times and seasons. 


perience 


Of the works we have enumerated, Lord Lindsay’s Letters on Egypt, 
Edom, and the Holy Land, although not the most valuable, is likely to be 
one of the most popular. ‘The matter is not new; but the manner is fresh, 
lively, and occasionally enthusiastic. ‘That there remains much yet to be 
said about Egypt and Syria — countries upon which the late movements of 
the Pacha have conferred almost an European interest — is true ; but then 
it is information of a kind which a tourist like Lord Lindsay could not 


possibly acquire. Mr, Lane’s book upon Egypt, published last year, contains 


the sort of intelligence which is wanted — close views of domestic customs, 
the machinery of local government, the social and moral condition of the 
people, and the prospects of political amelioration. It is obvious that in 
such an empire as Egypt, where the secrets of the national character and 
the national usages are locked up from strangers with jealous superstition, 
the traveller, who merely passes through some of the most remarkable and 
familiar scenes, hurrying onwards to gratify his curiosity with such other 
objects as he can readily embrace in a short period of time, can bring away 
nothing more than a picture of externals. He has not had leisure to inves- 
tigate, to compare, indeed to think. He takes his conclusions from the first 
bound of the ball, and cannot stay to watch the issue of its course. Mr. Lane, 
in order to glean the useful matter with which his pages are crowded, was 
compelled to reside in the country, to adopt the costume of the people, to 
acquiesce in aheir ceremonials, and even to play off the excusable ruse ot 
suffering himself, upon some occasions, to be mistaken for a native. Now 
Lord Lindsay proposed no such elaborate and hazardous plan. He went 
to see sights, and not to study men. Hence, while the works of both these 
gentlemen are addressed for the most part to the same soil, no two works 
can be more essentially opposite in design, illustration, and purpose. But 
both have their uses; and if Lord Lindsay’s volumes are less valuable upon 
all the features of actual life in Egypt, they are more entertaining in reler- 
ence to the monuments of the past, and ‘the immediate impressions of an 
enthusiastic Englishman who found himself for the first time face to face 
with the gigantic statue of Memnon, and the awe-inspiring Pyramids. 
The route of Lord Lindsay has been that of an hundred other tourists. 
Ue went to Malta from Gibraltar, and from thence to Alexandria and Cairo. 
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The journey to the Pyramids is now a matter of course; and having accom- 
plished it his Lordship ascended the Nile, touching at the “ temples, pyra- 
mids, dove-cots, mosques, santons’ tombs, and hermit cells” that stud its 
yanks; and having returned to Cairo, he set out for Hebron and Jerusalem, 
srossing the desert of Suez, visiting Jericho and the Dead Sea, and explor- 
mg, in two journeys to Tiberias and Damascus, the tracks of the old Romans 
on the blighted plains of Palmyra, and the sacred places around Mount 
Lebanon. The fine spirit of poetry that breathes like a fragrance through- 
out these letters, while it wants the sustained elevation of De Lamartine, is 
yet sufficiently vivid to produce in the reader that state of susceptibility 
which is essential to the reception of the impressions this description of 
scenery is emphatically calculated to make. Lord Lindsay possesses the 
true enthusiasm of the poetical nature; but, putting it forth unconsciously, 
and in the mere exuberance of his own sensations, he does not convey to 
the ordinary reader the ideal of a prose poet. He feels, but does not always 
write like a poet. The gleams of tenderness that here and there break out 
in his apostrophes to his friends at home — the images of the past that 
rapidly crowd upon his mind at every step of his storied track — the yearn- 
ing after the Beautiful and the Mysterious — the perpetual desire to pene- 
trate farther and farther into the obscure history of monumental scenes — 
and the hues of the imagination which he flings unawares upon hill and 
valley and stream, are evidences of a temperament at least closely allied to 
the poetical. His joyousness — elastic, youthful, and hopeful — spreads 
a sense of pleasure over his descriptions, that inspires their familiar manner 
with something of the charm of an Arabian tale. He does not delineate 
the wonderful wonderfully, but in a tone of gladness and exultation ; there 
is nO artistical mechanism in his writings—we detect none of the apparatus 
of the pictorial — he makes no effort to be effective — every thing is fresh, 
flowing, and buoyant. ‘The scenes in the desert—the sketches of the 
Pyramids, with their solitary tenant, dwelling, like a wizard, in the cham- 
bers of the kings and queens of dim tradition — the panorama of the Nile 
—and the groups of ruins that lie scattered over that desolate route, are 
sketched with a rapid but graphic hand. Lord Lindsay’s account of Mo- 
hammed Ali and his policy agrees with that of the majority of intelligent 
travellers in Egypt. ‘The fierce ambition and the exhaustless energy of the 
Pacha have enabled him to raise up the country to a degree of extraordinary 
importance ; but at the same time he has nearly drained its resources in 
the pursuit of military glory and territorial improvement. ‘The extent 
of his dominions is infinitely greater than is generally supposed, and his de- 
claration of independence may, therefore, be regarded as the signal ‘of a 
struggle in the East in which the leading powers of Europe will be 
ultimately compelled, for the protection of their own interests, to take 
an open part. So long as the Pacha had acted under the mask of 
subservience to Turkey, neither England, France, nor Russia, had 
any excuse for interference. ‘The devastation and oppression of Syria, and 
the enormous accumulation of wealth in the hands of the Viceroy, could 
not be admitted as furnishing valid grounds for European interposition: 
but now that Mohammed Ali has formally renounced the authority of the 
Sultan, and unfurled the standard of independence in a land which he has 
hitherto ruled as a deputy, the ulterior interests involved in that act require 
that the adjustment of the balance of power shall not be left merely be- 
tween the Sublime Porte, overawed by the arms of Muscovy, and the 
Pacha, influenced by the suggestions of France. England has a large stake 
at.issue, and her proper office is that of arbitrator. An able statement by 
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Mr. Farren, our consul-general in Syria, attached to Lord Lindsay’s letters 
develops the several bearings of the question very minutely; and the mitten 
replies to the inquiry as to which side England should take in the eon. 
test, by exposing the fallacies that incline the decision towards the side of 
Egypt. If it were simply a matter of choice between Turkey and Egypt 
there can be no doubt Mr. Farren is right. We have too long pursued ‘in 
erroneous policy in reference to ‘Turkey : but a calm revision of the grounds 
of argument cannot fail to satisfy the dispassionate inquirer that the part 
which England ought to take is not that of declared hostility on either side, 
but of mediation between both. 


Captain Alexander’s Narrative of an Expedition of Discovery (the next 
work on our list) into the Interior of Africa, closely resembles one of those 
honest chronicles which used to appear formerly, when the colonization sys- 
tem was in its infancy, and the people of this country looked anxiously for 
information concerning the soil, climate, and aborigines of those remote 
regions in which British capital was beginning to be invested. It is full of 
new scenes, new races, and new experiences by wood and water. ‘The 
places over which Captain Alexander and his little band adventured have 
hitherto been a blank upon the map; for, notwithstanding all the efforts that 
have been made in that direction to acquire accurate information respecting 
the interior, we possessed no more knowledge of the western side of Africa 
than enabled us to speculate upon the course of the Great Fish River, and to 
imagine boundary lines inclosing tracts of country, of the character of which 
we were wholly ignorant. When Captain Alexander was originally invited 
by the Geographical Society to perform an expedition of discovery on that 
continent, it was his intention to penetrate into Kast Africa to the west of 
Delagoa Bay ; but soon after his arrival at the Cape, he found that the pro- 
posed journey had been already accomplished by Dr. Smith. He theretore 
changed his plans, and determined upon exploring the region to the north 
of the Orange River, on the opposite coast. ‘The undertaking presented 
many obstacles and perils, and, during its progress, the intrepid band, con- 
sisting altogether of eight persons, were exposed to the most severe pri- 
rations and disappointments. ‘The most trying of them was the drought ot 
the land. Parched, exhausted, and despairing, the men frequently refused 
to proceed; but animated by the example of their chief they persevered to 
the end, and were amply rewarded by the great success of the enterprise for 
the sufferings they endured in its prosecution. ‘The entire course of the 
expedition covered a space of 4000 miles, and occupied a period of twelve 
months. ‘The new ground actually discovered by Captain Alexander, and 
described in his volumes for the first time, is the whole of that tract lying to 
the north of the Kamies, or Lion Mountains; which, taking into consideration 
the extreme difficulty of attaining correctness under the disadvantageous ¢cir= 
cumstances of physical suffering, in a climate where no chronometer could 
keep its rate, appears to be laid down with great accuracy and fulness 1 
the map prepared by the author. Every step in the advance of the expedi- 
tion is a step replete with interest to the reader; for, although he does not 
here fall in with those exquisite landscapes, irrigated valleys, and tranquil 
lakes that in more favoured scenes conduct our anxious curiosity through 
new elysiums, he will meet strange pictures, and still stranger races, 
which present rare materials for thought and inquiry. ‘The country 1 
for the most part, arid and unpromising; but there are some spots where 
green nature vindicates her rights, — where the air is balmy, and the soil 
luxuriant, — where there is abundance of water, and a rich growth of indi- 
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genous trees and plants. Here, perhaps, the birds or the wild beasts resort, 
keeping their wild possession until the approach of man and the buzz of 
human settlements shall scare them away. The mouth of the Orange 
River, where there is a group of green islands, and an immense variety of 

e, is suggested by Captain Alexander as a desirable location for a knot 
of industrious families, who might easily contrive to procure a permanent 
subsistence from the immediate produce of the neighbourhood, which 
abounds with grass and firewood. ‘Three distinct races of the aborigines 
are described in these volumes — the Namaquas, the Boschmans, and the 
Hill Damaras. ‘There are shades of differences between them in habits, ap- 
ipearance, and temper: the Namaquas appear to be the most debased and 
gnorant, the Boschmans the most bold and savage, and the Damaras the 
most timid and gentle. But there was no great indisposition amongst any 
of them to receive the white men, although at first they exhibited signs of 
doubt and trepidation, ‘They all seemed to expect to see the white faces at 
one time or another, having frequently heard of them, and finding them, 
probably, mixed up more or less with their traditions. ‘The work in 
which these scenes and adventures are recorded is attractive both in manner 
and matter. It does not aim at the picturesque in style, but it is pic- 
turesque by the force of simple truth. ‘There is always something left to 
the imagination of the reader, which will not be slow to supply the obvious 
deficiency. It is enriched by a variety of characteristic engravings of no 
great merit as works of art, but eminently useful as illustrations. 


Of a similar class, but developing a greater variety of character, and a 
more extensive field of profitable observation, are Major Mitchell’s Journals 
of three expeditions he made in the years 1831, 1835, and 1836, into the 
interior of astern Australasia, a country which, to use the startling lan- 
guage of the writer, is at this moment in the same state as when it came 
from the hands of its Maker. With the exception of the comparatively small 
space on the surface occupied by our settlement of New South Wales, very 
little has been hitherto known of New Holland. If the reader will turn to 
a map, he will find the eastern coast, for a distance of about three hundred 
miles, down to the dip of the southern point, tolerably well filled with the 
names of places that have been either populated or explored; while the 
tracts of land that lie beyond are indicated by a vague and empty space. 
The range of mountains (not yet completely surveyed to the north) which 
form the inland boundary line of the settlement, have arrested our further 
progress. We have made no vigorous or continuous efforts to penetrate farther 
than immediate purposes rendered unavoidable. Of the plains, valleys, 
streams, and forests in the remote distance, we had no other knowledge than 
we could glean from the wild stories of runaway convicts, and the legends 
of the few aborigines who happened to stray into our province, or to be 
abducted by the settlers. ‘I'wo or three travellers had, at intervals, adven- 
tured into those regions, and brought back some almost incredible accounts 
of large rivers and vast seas; but there was yet required a scientific expedi- 
tion to confirm these flattering reports, and to fix with certainty the actual 
course of the supposed rivers, the capabilities of the soil, and the general 
character of the climate and scenery. ‘This undertaking has been ably ac- 
complished by Major Mitchell, notwithstanding that the impediments against 
which he had to contend were in the last degree formidable and dispirit- 
ing. His three expeditions were taken in different directions. The first 
was with a view to trace a river called the Kindur, running northwards, the 
existence of which was confidently asserted by a desperate convict who, 
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effecting his escape into the interior, had lived for some time with the natives 
adopting all their savage customs, even to the scarification of his body, rr 
acquiring a familiar acquaintance with the localities through which’ these 
children of nature roamed in their primeval world. After a very toilsome 
journey, however, no such river could be discovered; and there is reason 
enough for conjecturing that the convict invented the tale to blind the Vigil- 
ance of the authorities, and secure time to enable him to run away again, 
But the device failed, and the culprit was ultimately hanged. The hostility 
of the natives prevented Major Mitchell from pursuing his enquiries farther 
to the north, and, in consequence of a disappointment in his supplies, which 
were thus treacherously cut off, his little party were compelled to retrace their 
steps, but not before they had completely satisfied themselves that the imagi- 
nary Kindur was a pure fabrication. ‘The second expedition held its des- 
tination towards the south west. ‘The proposed object was to ascertain 
accurately the course of the Darling. ‘The Macquarie and Lachlan rivers be- 
ing supposed to have separate basins, it became a point of some importance to 
determine certain speculations respecting an elevated range of land, observed 
by Mr. Oxley nearly twenty years ago, which, if it were discovered to form the 
division between them, must, presuming it to. be continuous, also divide the 
basin of the Murray from that of the Darling. ‘This geographical problem, 
however, was thwarted in the progress of solution by the interruptions thrown 
in the way of the explorers by the natives, who, tracking them in all direc- 
tions, and hanging like a cloud upon their footsteps, effectually paralysed their 
movements, and again forced them to return to the British settlement. 
But the spirit of discovery was not to be thus defeated, and a_ third expe- 
dition was organised in the succeeding year, with instructions to resume its 
investigations at the point where the last journey was broken off; and, 
following the windings of the Darling to its junction with the Murray, to 
embark on the waters of the latter, and navigate it upwards as far as 
circumstances would permit. Major Mitchell pushed with renewed vigour 
into the interior; but the activity and wily tactics of the natives again foiled 
him, and, unable to reach the place from where he had previously retreated, 
he struck into a different path, fortunately, as it turned out, for the interests 
of science. He gained the Murray at last, on its northern side, and <is- 
covered the junction of three rivers with that stream — the Darling, the 
Lachlan, and the Murrumbidgee. Ascending, agreeably to his original 
plan, he was enabled to determine other tributary waters, hitherto un- 
known, which flow into the Murray from the south, and he finally emerged 
into a country of exquisite beauty and fertility which he appropriately desig- 
nates as Australia Felix. ‘This auspicious discovery amply rewarded him 
for all the sufferings he had been exposed to, and his little party, exhilarated 
by the issue of their perilous adventures, returned by an untrodden line 
running parallel with the sea. 

A new country has thus been added to the map of Australia, and a survey 
of five hundred miles in its extreme breadth has been effected of the regions 
in the immediate neighbourhood of New South Wales. Major Mitehell’s 
journals were written from day to day, under circumstances by no means 
favourable to the task of composition: they are, therefore, somewhat careless 
in style, and occasionally obscure, but pregnant with interesting facts that 
possess the striking advantage of being altogether new. Such narratives 
would be in some measure spoiled by a scrupulous taste ; the business ol 
the expedition was discovery, and the more simply and truthfully discoveries 
are set forth the better. ‘The paramount quality desired in such publics - 
tions is accuracy in the details; and unquestionably, if we take into con- 
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sideration the difficulties attending such an enterprise, the accuracy and 
minuteness of Major Mitchell’s details cannot fail to surprise and gratify 
the public. He not only found time —as well as constancy of resolution — 
to keep his notes with regularity, but to perform the practical and laborious 
duties of a difficult survey, and to make drawings of some of the scenes 
through which he passed, animated occasionally by groups of their savage 
denizens. ‘These little sketches greatly enhance the utility as well as the 
leasurable impressions of his work. 

The average character of the soil and landscapes of Australia is not 
very hopeful, it would appear, for future settlers. ‘The country, at some 
seasons condemned to universal drought, is at other times inundated, by 
floods, the rivers overflowing their banks, and producing extensive lagoons 
and vast hollows in the soft and yielding earth, which, speedily drying up, 
exhibit, in the rapid growth of wild vegetation, in huge cracks, and a 
disordered surface, the terrible effects of the periodical flood. In other 
places beyond the reach of these influences, the travellers crossed immense 
plains of grass, arid and sandy wastes, and lofty table lands stretching 
away into the mountains. Sometimes a green and fertile spot, well wooded, 
and sleeping like an English park in the midst of the surrounding dreary 
flats, cheered their progress with its fresh and luxuriant aspect; but it 
was not until they gained Australia Felix that they discovered a country 
which, rich in all the resources of bountiful nature, was prepared by 
its splendid climate, its waters, woods, and pastures, for the immediate 
reception of an industrious, civilised population. ‘The vast importance of 
this discovery can hardly yet be appreciated ; and there can be no doubt, 
that in years to come, this happy region — reposing between the mountains 
and the Pacific Ocean — is destined to become one of the most prosperous 
dependencies of this great empire. Of the aborigines of Australia, Major 
Mitchell speaks certainly more favourably than any former writer on 
the subject. He suffered much inconvenience, and was even put into jeo- 
pardy by their incessant hostility; but it must be remembered, that the 
Australian owes no gratitude to the Englishman. Alarmed on the confines 
of his ancient domains by the preparations for a gradual tnvasion ; exposed 
to a dangerous intercourse with the very worst members of the outcast class 
of the whites ; and corrupted in his pastoral notions by that species of proxi- 
mity, without amalgamation, which is the most ruinous species of relation 
that can exist between civilisation and barbarism, it is not to be expected 
that he should, all at once, throw open his arms to welcome predatory 
science and philosophy teaching by conquest. It was hitherto believed 
that this savage being, living in the very lairs of the wild beasts, naked, 
and prowling about for food, was incapable of culture, and was but one 
degree raised above the lower animals. Major Mitchell, however, affords us 
abundant proofs of his intelligence, his invention, and his skill, rude in 
its appliances, but thoughtful in its application. He fishes, fowls, and digs ; 
tracks the beasts by their marks in the earth; snares the opossum in the 
highest branches of the trees; and has a thousand clever contrivances for 
the supply of his wants, and the attainment of such comforts as a man, ac- 
customed to sleep in the snow without covering, and to endure privations 
longer than the human frame would seem capable of sustaining, can possibly 
require. ‘The person of the Australian is singularly athletic, flexile, and 
strong. He bounds along the earth with the fleetness of the deer; the re- 
silience of his limbs is almost fabulous ; no dangers repel him; no fatigues 
subdue him; inured to toil, to the daily chase for a dinner, and to the per- 
petual companionship of the forest tribes, he presents the very ideal of a wild 
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man, with all the romance of his agility, ferocity, and love of daring. That 
these people acted with treachery to Major Mitchell, is scarcely a proof of 
a natural tendency to deceit and cruelty. ‘The circumstances of the case 
may be said to justify them: the stranger had penetrated their solitudes, 
and they knew nothing of the stranger but evil. When a closer knowledge 
of the settlers shall have dispelled their erroneous opinions, and when a mis- 
sion of peaceful industry shall have contributed ultimately to improve their 
condition, they will, probably, be found to possess those elements of cha- 
racter which may be easily moulded to their own permanent advantage, as 
well as that of the colony. A 


Turning from these bold and exciting pictures, we are invited to survey 
some of the more familiar scenes of Europe by the Rev. Mr. Elliot, who, 
labouring under a complaint in the throat which disabled him from the 
pursuit of his profession, sought, in the pleasures of a long tour, an agree- 
able means of alleviating his malady. His volumes conduct us partly 
through countries sufficiently hacknied in books, and partly through less fre- 
quented paths. His starting point was Vienna, and from thence, wending his 
way to Presburg, he took the steam boat on the Danube which conveyed him 
through Wallachia and Moldavia; and after a variety of such vicissitudes as 
are incidental to a voyage on a turbid and sinuous stream in the infancy of 
a steam experiment, landed him at last in safety at Galatz; the last point to 
which the navigation of the river was then carried. Since that time the 
Steam Company have completely organised their plans, and the excursion 
from’ Presburg to Constantinople —a distance of 1580 English miles — 
is now easily accomplished in less than a fortnight. Leaving Galatz, Mr. 
Elliot crossed the Pruth, renowned for the great heroic incident in the life of 
Catherine I. of Russia, and, after experiencing some vexatious interruptions 


from the local officials, and performing superfluous quarantine, he passed 


into New Russia, proceeding by land to Odessa. The temptations of the 
Crimea were of course not to be resisted, and our traveller accordingly made 
an excursion into that region, the account of which is new and attractive. 
Having satisfied his curiosity in the land of the Tartars, he took his de- 
parture (by steam again) for Constantinople, and from thence went to 
Smyrna. Here he fixed his head quarters while he made several excursions 
to the Apocalyptic churches; sailed along the western and southern shores 
of Asia Minor, and the islands of the Archipelago; and _ finally closed 
his tour by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. The whole of this varied 
route is replete with objects of deep and permanent interest; and those 
passages which refer to Hungary and the Danube, although not the 
most novel, are amongst the most agreeable and instructive. ‘Travelling 
at the easy pace of an invalid, and lingering here and there as caprice 
or chance happened to suggest, Mr. Elliot's inquiries were directed to almost 
all classes of subjects that fell in his way; and he has consequently amassed 
a considerable tund of information, relieved by the fruits of incidental 
reading, and brief snatches of description thrown off without much effect, 
but with the genuine taste and gusto of a scholar. Mr. Elliot’s political 
creed, as it is revealed in glimpses throughout his pages, appears to incline 
towards things “ established,” in preference to things in “ movement}; ” he 
sympathises with the existing state of society, generally, and is slow to admit 
those changes which the rapid advance of intelligence and popular education 
appear to demand, and to render, one day or another, inevitable. Yet 
such is the effect of injustice upon the mind of a man of candour, accustomed 
to think honestly and dispassionately, where local prejudices or antiquated 
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theories do not supervene to cloud his judgment, that in passing through 
Hungary, and amongst the serfs of Russia, he bears unconscious testimony 
to the demoralising and destructive influences of that species of misgovern- 
ment which places irresponsible power, and unlimited authority, in the hands 
of the sovereign — to the total suppression of public opinion. ‘Thus we some- 
times get at great elementary principles of human right through those 
accidents that cast men into new positions, from whence they obtain new 
views of national wrongs. The Englishman who struggles at home, and 
believes, too, that he is struggling on the right side, against the clamour 
for such ameliorations as the altered condition of the population requires, 
no sooner finds himself in the dependencies of Austria, or the oppressed 
provinces of Muscovy, than he discovers at once the heinousness of tyranny, 
and the social importance of freedom. He undergoes a sort of moral trans- 
formation. ‘There, no ancient dogmas of prescriptive custom, no phantoms 
of constitutional forms, no hereditary modes of thinking, no bonds of party, 
no sectarian obstructions, interfere with the clear use of his reason, and the 
deliberate formation of just opinions. He sees things through an atmo- 
sphere where no vapours of passion, or interest, or prepossessions of any kind 
are distilled ; and he arrives at truth in nearly the same simple and _ philo- 
sophical spirit with which posterity pronounces its judgments on the actions 
of men and the policy of nations, long after the immediate influences that 
governed them have passed away into oblivion. It is for this reason that 
we set a high value upon Mr. Elliot’s Sketches in the Austrian, Russian, 
and ‘Turkish dominions. He describes first impressions vividly, and with 
an off-hand sincerity that retains all the freshness of momentary surprise 
and indignation, And we may here remark, that, whatever may be the 
habitual bias of the traveller in reference to the domestic institutions of his 
own country, his first impressions abroad, almost invariably, exhibit a sud- 
den energy of resistance to oppression, and a strong sentiment of sympathy 
for the oppressed. It is the natural man invoked by circumstances in which 
he is not personally or socially concerned : — an appeal to his honour and 
humanity, apart from his educational prejudices and vested interests. Give 
him time to reflect, and to turn the consequences in his mind, and no doubt 
he will become as confirmed a 'Tory—or supporter of arbitrary power— 
in Poland, as he was in England. But on the first blush he is taken by 
surprise at the sight of a delusive representation of the people—such as 
exists in Hungary, where the aristocracy returns all the members of a ficti- 
tious popular chamber ; or at the humiliating sight of a nation of slaves — 
such as he sees in Wallachia and Moldavia, crushed to the dust by the iron rule 
of the Czar: or Syria, impoverished to supply the coffers of an illegitimate 
despot ; or Egypt, decimated of its manly population to appease the demands 
of his military fury. These striking features of the scenes he visited are 
affectingly touched upon by Mr. Elliot; and the admonitions of misrule, 
which his volumes convey, acquire additional weight from the unpremedi- 
tated earnestness of spirit in which they are delivered. 

The descriptions of the steppes of Russia have all that pictorial grandeur 
of desolation which the combination of a disastrous climate, with physical 
barrenness and human misery, only can suggest. Perhaps the whole surface 
of the globe presents no wastes so bleak, so horrible, so repulsive. The life 
that breathes over them is scarcely animated by the ordinary hopes of man — 
it is little better than a higher sort of vegetation forcing itself into maturity 
against the operations of contending and antagonist elements. But it is in 
the East that the principal charm of Mr. Elliot’s travelling experiences will 
be found. His visit to the Holy Land is richly illustrated throughout with 
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historical matter, bearing directly upon the several localities; all the associne 
tions of temple, hill, and town are at once brought before the reader; and the 
ruins of Syria and Palestine are not merely delineated as they are now to be 
seen, desecrated by the feuds of rival Christians, or stained with blood by the 
ferocious hands of infidels; but the events of which they were the scenes in 
the old times of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the apostles are recalled 
that the picture of the primal seat of Christianity may be rendered complete, 


with ail the memorials of its early vicissitudes and its subsequent history, 


This portion of the work is the most important, and, in all respeets, the 
most elaborate. It brings out the whole strength of the writer — his 
biblical researches, his eloquence, and his clerical character. 

. It may be objected to these chapters on Jerusalem, that the clerical cha- 
racter is spread too visibly over them; and that, exhibiting all the enthusiasm 
of the churchman, they lack the toleration of the humble Christian. The 
charge is, no doubt, true; but to this very excess, this zeal for the profession 
of the gospel, we are indebted for the valuable and curious details which 
Mr. Elliot introduces, and which are of the utmost value in concentrating 
the attention upon the subjects of which he treats. We are content to 
compound the objectionable pride of theology for the sake of such useful 
fruits as we find growing out of it, in this instance at least. 


Mr. Raikes’s visit to St. Petersburgh, in the winter of 1829-50, may be 
dismissed briefly as a gossipping, lively, and entertaining surface-view of 
society in the Russian, capital. ‘The writer did not remain long enough to 
inform himself accurately or fully of the constitution of its society, nor does 
he appear, while he did stay, to have possessed the requisite opportunities. 
It is now nine years since the date of Mr. Raikes’s brief residence on the 
Neva; and as nine years in the progress of an empire which is daily receiv- 
ing new accessions of one sort or another, and undergoing a constant pro- 
cess of European modification, is a long period to look back upon, our 
traveller’s reminiscences cannot be accounted of much practical value. Since 
that time, for example, the Russian nobility have made a gigantic advance 
in wealth and power. ‘The principal families were then impoverished by a 
variety of circumstances; and St. Petersburgh was one of the dullest and 
most melancholy cities in Europe. Now it has its Italian opera and masqued 
balls; the inclemency of the climate is baffled by a thousand luxurious ar- 
tificial contrivances ; and the splendour with which the aristocracy maintain 
their rank is scarcely equalled, and certainly not surpassed, by that of the 
aristocracy of any other country. Mr. Raikes’s anecdotes and scraps of his- 
torical facts are sufficiently amusing, although not always correct ; and his 
sketches of the streets, and the cafés, and such other immediate objects as 
were worth noting down, exactly as they appeared to him, will be read with 
interest. But, ina political point of view, the reader will glean very little 
from the book, and even in that little he will occasionally be seriously mis- 
led. Mr. Raikes, in common with other writers who have not had leisure 
to investigate remote causes, thinks that the Russian people are generally 
well contented with their servitude, and, because they cannot be sold, like the 
Africans, apart from the domains to which they are attached, he even seems 
to recognise a vague sort of advantage in the system under which they live. 
Indeed, he goes so far as to assert that, for the most part, the Russian serf 
enjoys a greater share of actual comforts than the English peasant. In all 
this, whatever amount of coarse, animal satisfaction may be derived from 
the situation of the slave, it is impossible not to perceive the absence of that 
refining sentiment, that intangible spirit of intellectual pride, which can 
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alone elevate men in the social scale. It may be true— although we do 
not believe it to be true — that the Russian serf enjoys more comforts than 
the English peasant : there is, perhaps, no doubt that he is better off than the 
Swiss mountaineer. Yet who would dream of instituting a comparison be- 
tween them? The English peasant, with the privilege of asserting his man- 
hood, of vindicating his patrimonial rights, and of reaping, to the full, all 
the benefits that may accrue from his industry and his self-respect, is im- 
measurably superior to the wretched being that toils in the mines, or digs 
the earth of the Russian land-owner; and the poor peasant of the mountain 
vallies of Switzerland, rocked in his chalet by breezes that are not more 
free than himself, and reminded at every turn, as he bounds from rock to 
rock, of those brave progenitors of his race who conferred immortal glory on 
his country, is a demi-god compared to the debased, ignorant, and brutal 
serf of Russia. This cant of physical comforts would be unworthy of a 
passing commentary, were it not an insidious disguise for the defence of 
arbitrary rule. It is the cry of “keep down the masses !” in a new shape. 
But the device is too shallow and transparent to deceive : and we trust that, 
however we may differ amongst ourselves as to the extension of civil rights, 
Englishmen will always, as a nation, resist this cup of comfort that is offered 
with the one hand, while the chains and branding-irons of slavery are held 
in the other. Mr. Raikes chides the administration for the inertness of their 
policy in reference to Russia; and this point — into which, however, he does 
not enter very profoundly — is the redeeming argument of his book ; for it is 
not to be denied that we have suffered Russia to acquire a preponderance, 
and to make armed preparations that are dangerous to the peace of Europe, 
and to our own naval ascendancy. But while Mr. Raikes is so prompt in 
the detection of the errrors of the government at home, he discovers the 
most agreeable themes for admiration in the government of Russia, and 
in the character of the Emperor Nicholas. He is quite in love with the 
whole imperial stock. Even the frantic Paul comes in for a share of his 
panegyric, and in the sketchy account he gives of the assassination of that 
infatuated tyrant, he takes especial care to assert that neither of his sons 
had hand, act, or part in the proceedings, although it is matter of record 
that they awaited, in another apartment, the issue of the eventful scene in 
the chamber of the Czar, where the conspirators, flushed with wine, and 
heated by a spirit of demoniacal revenge, forced their way, at the dead of 
night, into the presence of the sovereign to whom every one of them were 
indebted for the offices and honours they enjoyed, slaying on their passage 
the faithful soldier who attempted to stay their progress. Can Mr. taikes, 
or any gentleman who has arrived at the years of discretion, really believe 
that Alexander was guiltless? What could the prince anticipate from such 
an outburst of violence? Did his serene mind suppose that a knot of wild, 
daring, and discontented men who had, with his own knowledge and acqui- 
escence, been plotting the dethronement of his father for several weeks before, 
would thus break into his chamber at midnight, and rouse him from his sleep, 
for the kind purpose of remonstrating with him on his inconsistencies? If 
the prince desired to ensure the personal safety of the Emperor, would he 
have agreed to the selection of the means, the hour, and the mode by which 
it was proposed to bring about the abdication? Could he, in short, while 
he waited in the room below, expect any other issue— knowing the sangul- 
nary materials of which the conspiracy was composed, and the terrible pro- 
vocations that instigated it—than that which followed? But Mr. Raikes 
venerates the sacred line of kings too deeply to entertain such a suspicion 
of their purity, The censure of writers thus tinged with prejudices of an 
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immedicable nature may be received with ineffable complacency by Lord 
Palmerston. 


Mr. James has added two volumes to his Lifeand Times of Louis XIV. 
which completes a work that will be very acceptable to the mere English 
reader, to whom the materials from which it is sain are inaccessible, The 
age of Louis XIV. has been exhausted in histories, biographies, romances, 
and dramas, It would be scarcely possible to discover a new fact, or even 
to place known facts in a new light. But the work which Mr. James has 
planned and executed is new to nuglish literature. Itis the most complete 
account we possess, in one continuous narrative, of the policy of the French 
court at that period, of the achievements of its generals, the machinery of its 
counsels, the character of its ministers, the intrigues and éracasseries of its 
wits and beauties, and the whole life of a monarch who held a long lease of 
power throughout an era that exercised extraordinary influence upon the 
destinies of Kurope. These volumes, entirely free from the brilliant sophistry 
of the French memoirs, are written with considerable power, and a vigorous 
grasp of the entire subject. ‘The sketches of the prominent individuals who 
occupy conspicuous places, by the force of their genius or their vices, are 
striking and effective ; and the general tenour of the history is intructive. It 
is less a work of commentary than of information: it exhibits clearly the 
progress of events, philosophising very sparingly upon their causes or their 
consequences. In this sense, it is emphatically a popular production ; nor 
do we think that Mr. James would have improved its utility in the estimation 
of the general class of readers—to whom the philosophy of history is 
* caviare” — by penetrating more deeply into the spirit of the age. He has 
successfully embodied the fleeting traits and external characteristics of 9 
reign remarkable alike for its glories and its licentiousness; and the result 
is a publication which will be likely to be read where more profound chap- 
ters of political record would neyer be opened, 


Coming within the description of legitimate Fiction, the last month has 
produced but one novel. If any other work of this class has issued from 
the press, Captain Glascock’s lively and versatile tale of Land Sharks and 
Sea Gulls, is the only one that has found its way before the regular tribunals 
of criticism. Captain Glascock’s former tales were brief, rough, and vigor- 
ous sketches of naval experience, true to the peculiarities of professional life, 
and pregnant with ‘ blue-water” humour. In this novel he has not onl 
enlarged his canvass to admit of a story reaching the standard height of three 
volumes, but has adventured into the least refined section of the middle 
classes in London for a story afloat, replete with broad and ludicrous incidents, 
occasionally relieved with passages of a melancholy and _ pathetic cast, 
Nearly one-half of the plot lies on land amongst the sharks, and the remain- 
der at sea, where the gulls have it all their own way. If we were to test 
this work by any received principles of criticism, its construction must be 
pronounced defective and inartistical. The interest is shifted, scene after 
scene, from one set of persons to another; and we are no sooner engaged in 
the fortunes of the heroine of a love match, than we are carried into a Lon- 
don boarding-house, and required to study the eccentricities of the odd group 
we find gathered there —the opulent widow of a sugar-baker, an Irish spin- 
ster of a certain age, full of humorous coquetry and vulgar airs, and sundr 
other originals, such as one rarely meets, but who are here painted to the life 
in colours as lasting, and with as much sterling truth, as if they had come 
from the hand of an English Ostade: — then hey, presto we have the bride 
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changed into a widow, and marrying again to the discomfiture of our 


romantic vision of delicate distresses: and now the whole interest begins to 
turn, not upon the persons who at first engrossed our sympathies, but upon 
the widow’s son who gets a midshipman’s commission, serves in the channel 
fleet, cruises about, takes a prize, is himself captured and put into prison 
during the war time at Valenciennes, where he falls in with an old gentle- 
man, who, by that marvellous necromancy known only on the stage or in 
the pages of romance, proves to be his own father, who it appears was not 
dead, but only in exile to escape a political prosecution. Portunstaly his 
mother’s second husband has died in the interim, and father and son, making 
their escape from France, are happily restored to the disconsolate lady. It 
will be perceived that the structure of this story is singularly irregular : 
instead of being conducted through the mazes of a regular plot, we are 
thrown off from one point to another at the will of the-writer, who sports 
with his materials after the fashion of Harlequin, waiving his wand at the 
height of the interest, and making the scene before us crumble away, or 
take any new form he pleases. This mode of carrying forward a novel 
would be fatal to its success, if it depended merely upon its dramatic in- 
tegrity. Butin Land Sharks and Sea Gulls the author relies solely upon the 
spirit with which the various scenes are depicted, the vividness and force of 
the dialogue, and the breadth of the pervading humour. It is a series of 
separate effects, and they are so cleverly managed that we feel no diminution 
of enjoyment to the end. The characters are discriminated with tact, and 
a perpetual under current of satire throwing up the social characteristics 
into strong relief, gives it an incessant tone of liveliness and piquancy. 
Some of the home scenes are as close to life as any similar pictures with 
which we are acquainted, and the doings on board the Nonsuch — the 
mincing admiral, the brusque lieutenant, the Scotch surgeon, and the sailors, 
individually and collectively — are described in a rich vein of the ridiculous. 
The novel is highly creditable to that small but entertaining fraction of our 
literature which falls under the denomination of Naval Fiction. 


The author of Letters from Palmyra has continued that grand episode in 
the life of Zenobia into a second romance, entitled the Last Days of Zenobia, 
This work, like the former, has been reprinted in London from the Ame- 
rican edition. Continuations of this kind are rarely successful. ‘The 
interest is generally expended in the first instance ; and, (especially in a 
story of this description) the costume, habits, and historical accessories are 
usually exhausted before the author comes to the second part or “a of 
his cumbrous narrative. The qualities that were excellent in the letters 
from Palmyra are here presented to us faded and cold; the story droops 
after the catastrophe of Zenobia’s empire; and all the efforts of the writer 
eannot infuse a new charm into the expiring hours of the Roman tyrant. 
The materials of which these volumes are composed are in themselves less 
striking than those he had to work upon in the former series; but were 
they even more fascinating and attractive, he would have found it impossible 
to fix the attention of the reading public upon so protracted a narrative, 


A small collection of English stories, entitled Historical Tales of the 
Southern Counties, may be considered as a brief addition to the Romance 
of English History. A few episodes of the early times — the times of the 
Sea Kings, of Sir Walter Tyrrell, and Duke Robert — are turned by the 
author into little narratives, simple in structure, and not destitute of skill 
in the treatment. The atmosphcre of the age is well preserved, and indi- 
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vidual character, somewhat highly coloured, is sufficiently close to truth for 
the slight purposes of such fugitive pieces. 


Amongst the most important practical works that have been recently 
issued, we must distinguish the Architectural Dictionary by Mr. Britton, 
and Dr, Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines, now publishing 
in parts. ‘The former work is the most complete we possess upon the 
subject, and will be found to contain a treasury of information for students ; 
and the latter may be commended, to judge from the specimen we have 
seen, for the fulness and variety of useful matter it brings before the reader 
in a short space, and in a very convenient and accessible form. 


The department of Zoology —already enriched by the labours of Yarrell, 
Bell, Dr. George Johnston, and others,—has received an important accession 
in a work now publishing in parts by Professor Jones of King’s College, 
called A General Outline of the Animal Kingdom. The main object of 
this work is to trace the comparative anatomy of the animal creation with 
more minuteness than it has hitherto been done. The author adopts the 
general classification of Cuvier as his basis, but he subdivides some of his 
classes — that of the Zodphytes, or Radiated Animals, for example — into 
minor groups, each distinguished by some peculiar differences in_ their 
exquisite nervous systems. ‘The organisation of sponges and polyps down 
to the sea-flowers that, by a wonderful provision of nature, live upon 
muscles and crabs, forming the last link between the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, occupies the first part of this interesting publication, which is 
illustrated by diagrams of remarkable accuracy and beauty. 


A series of industrial guide books to the various handicrafts and domestic 
services that are followed in this country is in course of issue ; and, as far 
as it has yet proceeded, promises to be useful to the classes to whom it is 
addressed. We entertain some doubt, however, whether household servants 
are likely to reap much advantage from the theory of moral conduct, and 
the outlines of their vocation, laid down by the writers; and are rather 
disposed to suspect that this kind of reading is a little out of their way. 
The Handbooks for trades, however, are not liable to a similar objection. 
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Dvrine the recess of the Winter Houses, now just over, the play-goer has 
been thrown upon the Haymarket and the Lyceum, for the only dramatic 
entertainments afforded by this great metropolis — unless we allow the tigers 
and lions of Astley’s to come within the description of legitimate stage 
amusements. Until the “ Athenian Captive” was produced at the former 
house, and the Devil's Opera (the Devil in good earnest amongst the fiddlers) 
at the latter, the attractions at both were of a very indifferent order. ‘The 
“Athenian Captive” departed with Mr. Macready, but the Opera still subsists 
upon the musical curiosity of the multitude. The subsequent varieties are 
hardly distinguishable from the mass of “ novelties,” which, in the inter- 
season of the summer, follow each so quickly as to suggest a broad hint of 
the marvellous ease with which they are written, rehearsed, and acted. 

Mr. Buckstone’s “ original” petite comedy of ‘ A Lesson for Ladies” is a 
farce, crowded with equivogue, and extended into three acts. ‘The tone, 
subject, and treatment of this piece is so essentially French, and, in its 
generic characteristics, so palpably unlike anything Mr. Buckstone has 
hitherto produced, that we are compelled, reluctantly, to question the vali- 
dity of its title to originality. ‘This custom of retailing trifles from Paris with- 
out acknowledgment, and palming them off as English productions, is equally 
derogatory to our stage and injurious to the interests of the native drama- 
tist. ‘The most effectual mode of putting an end to it would be to rate such 
productions at a lower scale of remuneration, which would amply reward 
the comparatively slight labour of the adapter, and at the same time draw a 
broad line of distinction between him and the inventoi of a new work. We 
must not be understood to apply these remarks pertinaciously to Mr. 
Buckstone’s petite comedy, since we suspect merely from internal evidence 
that it is derived from a French source; but whether it be or not, the hint 
is scarcely unseasonable, since within the last fortnight a farce called * ‘Tom 
Noddy’s Secret” — professing to be written by Mr. Haynes Bayly, but in- 
debted to that gentleman only for some of its farcical situations, while its 
main plot is French —has been acted at the same theatre. ‘These lively 
bagatelles are always acceptable in our theatres: they supply that sort of 
relief which comes in agreeably after a heavy play for those who like to 
linger, and laugh out the end of the night; but it is only fair that the audi- 
ence should be permitted to know to whom they are obliged for such inex- 
haustible springs of mirth and good humour. 

“ A Lesson for Ladies” belongs to that class of comedy in which the interest 
relies entirely upon the perplexity of the action, where a constant confusion 
involves all the characters in a labyrinth of mistakes, producing a succession 
of ludicrous misapprehensions that grow thicker and thicker, until a light is 
let in upon the last scene, which reveals the true position,of everybody con- 
cerned, and suddenly winds up the plot by the accomplishment of a catastrophe 
that seemed all throughout to be rendered more and more remote. The 
Most ingenious specimen we possess of this kind of comedy — which may be 
said to have been invented by the Italians—was produced by Murphy, and the 
most humorous and coarse by the younger Coleman. It requires consider- 
able vivacity on the part of the actors to briug out all its effects — a blaze 
of animal spirits that must kindle up the spectators as well as the performers. 
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Mr. Buckstone’s piece is not altogether a very felicitous instance of the im- 
broglio ; itis improbable in design, and too light and feathery in texture 
to leave a permanent impression behind; but it is sufficiently amusing to 
tickle the spectator into a critical mood, and to take his sense of the ridi- 
culous by surprise. ‘The humor turns upon the embarrassment of a lover, 
who, to gratify the caprice of his mistress, affects to make love to her ste 
mother. He carries the joke so far as to appear in earnest: then follows the 
jealousy of the younger lady, and some irresistible drolleries arising from the 
mistakes of a letter-carrier, who, entrusted with a note from one lady, gives 
it to another, and then delivers a substituted note to the wrong gentleman ; 
and so the blunders go on until at last an explanation sets all to rights, and 
the lovers are reconciled. Mrs. Glover's performance of the elderly lady, 
who retains so much of the bloom of youth as to receive the addresses 
of a gallant, and coquet with the airs of nineteen, was as perfect as the 
slight and not very natural materials she had to deal with would permit. 
This admirable actress infuses so much truth, such unpremeditated gaiety, 
and such wooable life into whatever she undertakes, that even the poorest 
sketch in her hands assumes the interest of a finished portrait. She fills up 
the deficiencies of the author by her own artistical skill, and brings out a 
living character from the faint lines of a hasty study. This power was 
strikingly developed in Mr. Buckstone’s comedy, where the author had su 
plied nothing but rapid and sparkling dialogue, casting wholly upon the 
actress the onus of creating an individual impersonation. The country 
boy, who is the accidental cause of all the mistakes, was played with pe- 
culiar whimsicality by the author ; but, with these exceptions, the representa- 
tion of the piece never rose above the average level of an ordinary farce. 
Mr. Walter Lacy, a new actor, whose ambition is directed to the neglected class 
of volatile lovers in genteel comedy, is what the newspapers call a “ person- 
able man,” somewhat heavy for the parts he undertakes, witu a sonorous 
voice that has a constant tendency to sink into the pathetic — lacking that 
resilience of spirit which marks the heyday of the blood, the very essence 
of our comedy gentlemen. 

At the Lyceum, Mr. Leman has treated the public to one of those san- 
guinary dramas which we were willing to believe the taste of the town had 
long since rejected from the stage. “ Self-Accusation, or a Brother’s Love,” 
is conceived in the worst school of Dumas and Victor Hugo: replete with 
the naked horrors of a revolting murder, committed in the sheer despera- 
tion of squalid poverty, and appealing by its repulsive reality to the lowest 
sympathies of the audience. It is a very slight palliation of such an offen- 
sive plot to say that it is effectively contrived, and that the acting of Mr. 
M‘lan —- whose famished looks convey a terrible picture of the extremity of 
physical suffering — was appalling in its truth. ‘The finest portraiture of 
such agonies can have no other effect than that of rendering them more 
keen and painful; and the utmost ingenuity of the play-wright can do no 
more than darken the shadows of the scene, so as to throw out into bolder 
relief the ghastly figures that occupy the foreground. 

A word, before we close our notice of the Minors, upon Mr. Van Am- 
burgh’s Zoological Exhibition at the Amphitheatre. The fact that a man 
has succeeded in so effectually subduing the natural ferocity of lions and 
tigers as to be enabled to enter a cage with them, to beat them with im- 
punity, to play with them harmlessly, and to place before them the tempta- 
tion of a young lamb which they dare not touch in his presence, affords 
unquestionably a very curious proof of what may be done by careful 
training and the subjugation of the animal appetites. We have had other 
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instances of the control that may be effected over the common instincts of 
wild creatures, but certainly none so extraordinary as this. A crowded 
theatre, however, is not the place for the exhibition of sights of this kind. 
that by any sudden terror or provocation, —the smart produced 
by a blow, an accession of hunger, the acclamations of the unthinking spec- 
tators, or any other accidental circumstance which neither Mr. Van Am- 
burgh nor any body else can foresee, and which even his charming power 
could not check, — any of these animals were to break loose from the cage, 
+ the doors of which are apparently slight and high, opening, we believe, 
inwards, — what protection is provided against the consequences that must 
inevitably ensue? ‘The infuriated tiger would make short work of the pit; 
and as we know that at every movement the agitation and tumultuous retreat 
of the audience would only madden him the more, the issue of such a fearful 
possibility might be fatal to the lives of many persons who regarded the 
whole affair a moment before with the same idle curiosity that they would 
ze upon a pantomime. Even the very fears such an accident would 
inspire must in itself produce disastrous consequences. It is a scene full of 
strange suggestions to the naturalist; but we confess we should like to see 
it removed to some more appropriate place of exhibition, 





THE DRURY LANE OPERAS. 
Proposed Visit of Spontini, and the Berlin Company, to London. 


Tue English stage, considered with reference to its music, has just reached 
the crisis to which a long course of injudicious management has been gra- 
dually conducting it. Drury Lane has absolutely nothing left to go on 
with; and her principal musical support has so compromised his reputation by 
repeated and disastrous failures, that the promise of a new opera from the 
same pen would now raise expectation of nothing more than a fresh dull 
certificate of utter inanity — of which we have already sat out, during many 
hours, but too many weary proofs. But, as the magnitude of the evil brings 
us the nearer to its reformation, we console ourselves, that pas, for want 
of more timely judicious measures in the management of English opera, our 
countrymen have suffered in character, and our managers in purse, reform 
must come, and is now likely to come in a very effective shape. We allude 
to the project announced in the papers for transporting the classical opera of 
Berlin to London, with Spontini at its head. ‘The highest style of drama- 
tie music is notoriously unattainable in London; and intercourse with such 
a novelty (badly as we think of Drury Lane audiences) cannot but be 
attended with good results. Expression in music being “a true thing,” the 
pathos, the nobility of soul and refined sentiment, of the classical German 
muse, brought out by the careful study of the first artists, cannot be lost 
upon a public whose craving appetite for novelty, the infallible symptom 
of a musical disposition, has hitherto received only the most unsatisfac- 
tory and unwholesome nourishment. In the early days of the art, the 
English had their turn as the first musicians of Europe; but the revolu- 
tions of years have dethroned us. With the progress of instrumental 
music Germany exalted her head. Many circumstances have conspired to 
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favour the study of music in that country; and it is to be wished that the 
spirit/of nationality may not stand-in the way of our improvement, by the: 
unquestioned superiority of the Germans. | 


¥ 


he history of our own English opera, from the forgotten days of Lampe 
and Harry Carey, is sufficiently curious. With an orchestra. ludicrous 
impotent, we had still composers who made ¢unes, and good ones. We res 
cord this fact, because the present is an age of effects, and not of melodies: 
so much so, indeed, that some imagine melody to be, of all the gifts of God, 
the most peculiarly denied to the English. Certain it is that, in our: hot 
pursuit of German orchestral science, with all its racket of brass and stri 
(now the nuisance of the school that invented it, and the most perverted of 
powerful means), we have lost sight of the “ linked sweetness” of the air. 
Our most popular tunes pass awhile for good, on the strength of a pretty 
cadence, or an accompaniment for the cornet d piston, yet when we see the 
fervour and constancy with which our populace still cling to “Jim Crow,” 
which is, of its kind, an excellent and characteristic tune, we may easily 
note the difference of operation between the true and the false. 

It is not necessary to revert to a period of more than thirty years back, 
while yet our stage — for we can scarcely call it our dramatic — music was 
still in the hands of the Shields, Linleys, Dibdins, &c., to discover our na- 
tive theatre rich in the possession of genuine unaffected melodies. How 
sober the entertainment, how placid the enjoyment, of opera at that time! 
Then it took its turn between tragedy and comedy; and, though free from 
the excitement of either, not unattended by the pleasure which results from 
good acting or writing, when Banister played, or Sheridan wrote. ‘Then 
audiences came for pretty tunes, which Incledon, in manly prime, or 
Braham, areal youth, warbled. ‘Then Billington astonished, and Bland 
captivated by her artless sweetness. ‘The notes of these singers satisfied 
a bygone generation of amateurs who felt no want of orchestral effects, no 
anxiety concerning the mise en scene, no curiosity concerning the properties, 
dresses, &c. With some unadorned domestic scene before them, —a cot- 
tage door —a father and daughter —or a girl and her lover,— not decked 
out-in fine Alpine vests, or Spanish cloaks and ostrich feathers — but 
thoroughly English and every-day, — they would sit listening to a duet in 
amiable thirds and sixths in the most placid content. ‘Then the composer 
had something to do: before elaborate displays of harmony, choruses and 
concerted pieces, had come into fashion, or before the revelations of the 
scene-shifter could appear in aid of his sinking muse, he was indeed alone 
in his glory.” 

As native strength in the opera declined, we were tempted to call. in to 
our aid the resources of foreign nations ; an experiment fatal to our origin- 
ality. Ali that we possessed of style, sensibility, and native vigour, as 
countrymen of Shakspeare and Purcell, was scattered to the winds when 
once we permitted a horde of foreigners to take possession of our stage, and 
contented ourselves with the dangerous facility of adaptation. It was a dra- 
matic crisis in which the English muse, after floundering in many vain 
attempts at composition, seemed to have sunk never to rise,» that. first 
brought “ Der Freischiitz” upon our boards. In that opera our audiences first 
began to be sensible of orchestral effects, and to take an interest in hearing 
a band perform brilliant and expressive music with a good execution ; 20% 
indeed, but that the vulgar horrors and the popular jager choruses in the 
second part, had their share in the favour shown to Weber ; but by degrees 
this opera formed itself into the model of operas... The form, however; has 
been found more easily imitable than the genius. A fine orchestra, an (if 




















possible) interesting story, picturesque scenery, incidental dances, bravura 
songs, spirited choruses, and concerted music, with what the machinist and 
dress-maker can throw in over and above, have become the staple commo- 
dity:of' our opera. ‘T’he gentle pleasure of former times is gone} fierce 
excitement, or what is designed to pass for such, is the order of the day, and 
musie ‘has become associated with a ruinous expenditure. In spectacle, our 
opera has vied with the costliest masques and pageantry of the lavish age of 
the Stuarts: the stage has been crowded by hundreds, richly and variously 
clothed; we have had bipeds and quadrupeds, wild beasts, and all sorts of 
sights, from Cinderella’s pony-carriage to Ducrow’s stud. | 
© The consequence of all this has been a certain formula in opera, which the 
public, having endured with a long stupid patience, being at length arrived 
at the end of every “ God bless me!” no one emotion of surprise left, 
discover to have been long since intolerable, and in its pretence to novel 
there: imposture. In spite of the crowded house, the brilliant music, 
the glare and glitter, and the huzzaing, yawns — those truth-telling expo- 
nents of the inward feelings — yawns, wide and cavernous, break forth, 
teaching, in a philosophy of their own, that a mere combination of manager, 
musician, machinist, dress-maker, and dramatist, is insufficient to satisfy the 
human spirit in an opera. ‘To accomplish this there must be more than 
mechanism — there must be inspiration. 

Without affecting to lament the decay of such a school of opera as “ The 
Woodman,” “ ‘The Castle of Andalusia,” &c., belong to, which, to our present 
musical tastes, educated by the Germans, would be insipid as the diet of a 
child to a grown man, it is still a subject of regret to find that not only 
has our progress in music involved us in expensive shows, as a necessary 
part of it, but that our dramatic composition has lost all those qualities 
which, in Shield, Linley, &c., showed genius in the artless touches of their 
natural and simple melody. While arrangements from French and German 
works of tried success supplied our stage, we went on tolerably. But the 
outery of ‘native talent” was raised. Balfe and Barnett were thrust for- 
ward to represent it; the manager listened and patronised; and the two 
gentlemen signalised themselves as natives, by the most direct and palpable 
Imitation of every thing foreign that has yet appeared under the name of 
English opera. ‘The Spohr-isms of Barnett, and the Weber-isms and Ricci- 
isms of Balfe, are the most notorious of musical facts. Of this method of 
giving a characteristic Lnglish turn to our opera we have witnessed the 
beautiful results. By a fatality, the manager selects two musicians, the one 
foreign by habit, the other by inclination, to support our national reputation ; 
but looks askew, with gloomy horrors, upon a third, who, daring to think for 
himself, and fly in the face of prejudices and formulas, offers an opera whose 
plot, laid in the most familiar scenes of London life, is embellished with wit 
and playful satire ; whose situations are truly English and truly comic ; 
whose music has all the strength, without the coarseness and vulgarity, of 
native art; and all this from the absurd fear that what is so different from 
the received notions of style can contain nothing excellent. Such is the 
fate of true originality. 

We do not wish to institute a too particular inquiry as to the individual 
who has most contributed to bring the operatic stage of Drury Lane into 
its present woful plight. A truce we are likely to have, for the present, to 
all that vast pretension, noise, and restless running to extremes of Italiaw 
levity, or of German harmonic crudity, which has rendered English music 
the most utterly superficial thing that the world of art ever ered to miscall 
an invention. So absolutely without core is it, that we should ‘dread to 
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te any anatomical research into the moral or physical constitution of 
its authors, lest we should find them heartless ; something, maugre their 
reputation, less than men. 

The method of applying the power of steam to the production of works 
of imagination has not yet been discovered, but some approach to this grand 
desideratum may be conceived from the concoction of operas to order, so 
frequent of late, written in a given style, and against a given time, without 
any impulse on the part of the composer beyond the managerial fiat. Easter 
is approaching; and the manager wants a piece, that shall be supported by 
all Astley’s horses, therefore historical; and by the orchestra, therefore 
seentteidls both together combine a necessity for an historical opera. The 
manager jegs Mr. B. by the elbow, “ My dear sir, is your mood at pre- 
sent romantic, pathetic, domestic, tender, furious, or what not? But, with~ 
out answering me as to your mood, my desire is intense, that you produce 
me an historical opera for Easter. You know the cut of these things.” 
Down plumps Mr. B. His memory is active, and combines with his know- 
ledge of the convenances of the theatre, to make his pen move; therefore, 
without racking his brain for new melodies, or even brushing up his thorough 
bass out of Burrowes, he in a short time completes the new job for Dru 
Lane, and adds some more to that pretty dotted paper, which the house of 
Cramer and Co. periodically disperse through the country, so much to the 
benefit of national taste, as the last “new grand original opera.” 

If serious proof were wanted of what we have here expressed, perhaps, 
with some levity, it could be found in the fate of the operas that have been 
produced at Drury Lane under the auspices of Mr. Bunn. Into what 
deeper pit of absolute oblivion and perdition it is possible for composition to 
sink, passes our understanding to conceive. Yet these things, trifling and 
evanescent as they are, have made as much money as the most successful 
conceptions of the London mantuamakers and tailors in spring. The 
have thus fulfilled their destiny; and the exactest parallel holds between the 
_artist who sets the spring fashions and the one who sets the spring tunes, 
As far as honour and position are concerned, they are equal; but immorta- 
lity is, by some weeks, decidedly on the side of the tailor. 

Wretchedly as our native composers have acquitted themselves at Drury 
Lane, the orchestra of that house has earned quite a contrary opinion. It 
is, indeed, painful to us to see artists of such merit as may be there dis- 
covered, presenting faces entirely unknown out of the sphere in which they 
are so useful; evidently, too, deeply interested in the stability of the es- 
tablishment. If obscurity of any kind is to attend such talent, it should 
be the easy, contented, well-paid obscurity of the German orchestra-player. 
A grand orchestra is, perhaps, the part of a musical establishment in which 
it will least bear to be shorn of its trappings. Modern usages have ac- 
customed the ear to powerful effects ; and the splendour with which we have 
been long familiar must be suppported. But, to get together an inproving 
opera, it is absolutely necessary that the musicians should be set at their ease 
with respect to their salaries. There should be no fears regarding the sol- 
vency of the treasury, to distract the attention from that ideal perfection 
which it is the constant endeavour of the true artist to attain. 

On the other hand, a good opera requires not less the abandonment of 
thatnoisy and dishonest system by which managers create a fictitious popula- 
rity —the system of clagueurs. How this is to be entirely remedied, in @ 
city where there are so many partisans of rising singers and actresses, we 
know not; but that it contributes greatly to vulgarise the taste in a musical 
theatre, is certain, Fidelio” lost much on the English stage by false and ex- 
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rated raptures. It is on this account that we feel anxious concerning 
the transplantation of the Berlin opera to the Drury Lane stage. Well we 
know how the deity of fine music is worshipped in complete silence by the 
Berlinese; and, performing opera as they perform it, we tremble for the 
misbehaviour of our countrymen. ‘The Italian theatre would have been 
the fitter locale. 

It is no part of the exaggeration of the traveller to affirm, that whoever 
has not heard an opera of Gluck performed by the Berlin opera company, 
has not heard dramatic music; so perfectly fine is the art of playing to- 

er, and more particularly the art of accompanying recitative, exhibited 
by that establishment. ‘The minutest inflection of tone, the most delicate 

ation of forte or piano, is observed by every ripieno instrument with an 
exactitude and unanimity of feeling, that would scarcely be believed by one 
not conversant with the finer shades of musical language. This perfect art 
of the German orchestra will not be without its good effect of example in 
more respects than one; nor do we fear that, in the present position of our 
stage, it can fail to be appreciated by general hearers. ‘To quit our own 
manufactures, for the golden age of Gluck and Mozart, when composers 
were far, far in advance of managers, instead of being their humble ser- 
vants, may once again make the atmosphere of Drury Lane tolerable. May 
the example but last ! 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Notes on THE Montu.—We now broach, for auld lang syne, a few October facts — notes 
on the month—mellow with long keeping. On the first of October, B. C. 44, all Rome had the 
sullens, according to Cicero, because Czsar chose to triumph over Pompey. On the second 
of the month, all pheasants are cock-birds, if your Manton be right and your marksman honest. 
On the third, Rapin, the historian, got a knock on the head before the walls of Limerick : the 
accident happened in 1691, when the city surrendered to William III. Alexander Selkirk 
began his journal in Juan Fernandez on the fourth day of October in 1704, a solitary entry, 
It was on the fifth of October, 1817, that the great American sea-serpent sent his first mes. 
sage to Congress, from the sound near New York. On the sixth of this month, but in an 
unknown year, were massacred in one day eleven thousand virgins. The blessing of St. 
Bride be with them! The seventh of October, in the year one, was, according to Eusebius 
and other learned authorities, the first sabbath. We have no means at hand of disproving the 
assertion. The eighth was famous for Mahomet’s entry into Medina, in 622, mounted on a 
she camel, and carrying an umbrella. On this day the monsoon tacks about, and blows a 
sou'wester, On the ninth of October, 1646, the English parliament abolished the order of 
Bishops. We wish that our Bishops would on this day abolish their aprons. The oldest of 
the English Barons dates from the tenth of October, 1387. Up to that date, a baron was a@ 
man : ever since he has been a /ord. The distinction is sometimes self-evident. Woodcocks 
make their début with other long bills on Old Michaelmas Day. On this, eleventh of Oc- 
tober, in 1296, wheat was 3s. 6d. a quarter, and wool 2s, a pound. On the twelfth, in 1492, 
Columbus, in ecstasy, uttered the words “ St. Salvador,” as he struck into the soil of the first 
seen land of the west the standard of his adopted country. This was a fatal day to Popes 
Calixtus, Onorius, and one of the Bonifaces died on the twelfth; so that on this ie 
death wears the triple crown tripled. On the thirteenth, in 1164, began the trial of a 
Becket at Northampton, which eset in his canonisation ; and on the same day, in 1815, 
Napoleon landed on St. Helena, which his bones are about to leave, to an end not very dis- 
similar. On Sunday, the fourteenth of October, 1066, was fought the battle of Hastings; 
and England knew its first earl. Charles Lamb was wont on this day to drain a tankard “to 
the immortal memory of Harold.” Virgil was born on the fifteenth, at Andes, B. C. 70. He 
was considered a respectable horse doctor before he turned poet, and could guess the father 
of a hound, or an emperor, from certain infallible characters, as Augustus and his stable- 
boys very well knew. On that day, in 1793, Marie Antoinette died on the guillotine. On 
the sixteenth of October, 1326, the citizens of London took possession of the Tower, and 
liberated all the prisoners. To prevent the recurrence of such an accident, the Duke of Wel- 
lington has fixed a charge of a shilling a head on all visitors: a rule which should have the 
effect of making the company at the Tower exceedingly exclusive. On the seventeenth, in1834, 
the Duke of Northumberland writes from Charing Cross to his gardener at Syon, extend- 
ing the indulgence of admission to the gardens there to the secretaries of horticultural societies 
not within thirty miles of London, On the same day, in 1546, his Grace’s ancestor was 
warring by the side of Queen Philippa at the battle of Neville’s Cross. John Hawkins, of 
Plymouth, sailed for Portsmouth on the eighteenth, 1564, with the first vessel regularly 
fitted out for the abominable slave trade. On the nineteenth look out for the new moon, 
and say, “ Bless me, how the days draw in!” Abstain from food, and remember St. Peter of 
Alcantara. If you go to the play,remind every one near you that on the same night 
in 1741, Garrick made his first appearance as an actor. On the twentieth, in 1596, the 
crest or cognisance of the Shakspeares was declared, by the Herald’s College a hawk oe a 
and on the shield a steel-pointed spear. Nelson died on the twenty-first, 1805 : will his mo- 
nument be decided on by this day in 1838? Cromwell’s funeral took place on the twenty- 
second of October, 1658. Evelyn says that none but dogs cried at the stately burial of the 
great Oliver. It is recorded that, on the twenty-third, in 1667, Charles IL. laid the found- 
ation of the lately destroyed Royal Exchange ; and Archbishop Usher tells us that on this 
day, in the last year of Chaos, began the creation of the world. On the twenty-fourth, in 
the year 1513, murderers and felons were first denied their benefit of clergy, in a very gentle 
spirit of legislation. The twenty-fifth was a great day: on it Demosthenes died, B.C, 322, 
and with him Athenian eloquence. This is St. Crispin’s Day, famous at Agincourt, and ke 
in Cobblers’ Alley. In 1400 Geoffry Chaucer died on this day; and in 1809 all England | 
joiced because George Li. had reigned for half a century. On the twenty-sixth, in 180 
Don Miguel was born to Portugal ; and on the same day, in 1814, Hanover was made « 
kingdom for Ernest Augustus; the fourth king, and the last of three brothers : a coincidence 
which superstitions history bas noted as inauspicious. On the twenty-seventh, B. C, 42, 
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Brutus died a martyr to the religion of patriotism: on the same day, in 1553, Michael Ser- 
yetus was burned as amartyr to the religion of Christ. The Patriot destroyed the patriot, 
Christians the Christian, On the twenty-eighth Alfred of England died, in the year 900. Eve, 
“ ourgeneral mother,” was this day created, according to Archbishop Usher. On the twenty- 
ninta, get into the turnip-fields and have a hunt after the hares, which are good for coursing 
too, till the end of February. This was Lord Mayor's Day till 1752; when November, antici- 

ing Victoria’s visit to the city, borrowed it of her unsuspecting sister, under pretence of 
a change of style. On this day, in 1618, Walter Raleigh was beheaded near the spot where 
Canning’s statue now stands. emg past the good Duke of Gloucester, and the bad Beau- 
fort, Bishop of Winchester, met on London Bridge on the thirtieth of October, and the blue 
coats and the sent coats of their followers would have fought out their old feud, but 
that the citizens cried “ clubs,” and beat both sides. Thirty-first, the eve of Allhallows. Keep 
Hallowe'en, as Burns has sung, or as M‘Clise has painted it, unless you prefer it in the old 
style ; in which case, keep Snap-apple Night onthe eleventh of November, of which, in due 
time, we shall have something legendary, and, in all probability, fantastical, to say ; for we are 
lovers of old customs, and the feelings allied to them. 


Extra-JupiciaL Hints on Corporat PunisuMent.—A rather remarkable case of “ felo« 
nious intent” came on for trial in the metropolis a few days ago; and it was met by some 
rather remarkable notions on the score of punishment. A “ tender juvenile” of fourteen, 
who had been pelted and provoked by a troop of scape-graces of his own age, had threat- 
ened to return shots for their stones if they persevered in their attack upon him, They did; 
and he, as good, or as bad, as his word, went in doors, brought forth a loaded pistol, which 
his parents permitted him to number among his playthings, and discharged it among his 

secutors, lodging certain small shot in the head of one of the boys. The jury, however, 
ound the young pistolian guilty of a common assault only, and recommended him to the 
mercy of the Court. Hereupon a perplexity arose. 

Mr. Justice VAUGHAN said the difficulty now was, that they did not know what to do 
with the prisoner ; and he thought the parents of the boy, who, it appeared, were very re- 
spectable, were much to blame in allowing him to have pistols. 

Mr. Doane suggested that the ends of justice would, perhaps, be answered if the boy was 
well flogged by his parents. 

Mr. Justice Vaucuan. Yes; but how are we to know that he will be punished ? 

Mr. Doang assured their lordships that his father would flog him. 

Mr. Baron ALDERSON suggested that he should be flogged before sentence was pro- 
nounced, 

Mr. Justice VauGuan thought so too. 

And it was ultimately “ agreed” that the prisoner should be kept in custody until flogged 
by his father; and he was “ removed from the bar for that purpose.” 

It seems at first somewhat strange that, because the parents were much to blame in allow- 
ing the luxury of pistols to their son, the boy should be sentenced to undergo a parental 
flagellation. How shameful it is, says Mr. Justice Vaughan, that a father should encourage 
in his son a taste for loaded pistols! Very true, observes Mr. Doane ; and suppose, in order 
to punish this father, and to mark your lordship’s disapproval of his conduct, you were to 
order him to give his boy a sound flogging ! This appears a little absurd and contradictory, 
but the contradiction and absurdity vanish, when we call to mind the extreme repugnance of 
all fatherly flesh to exercise its flagellatory faculties upon its own offspring. The principle 
of sparing the rod is as widely diffused as the principle of spoiling the child; and experience 
shows that that is all but universal. Nothing, therefore, could be more consonant with the 
“ends of justice,” than the ingenious expedient suggested by Mr. Doane. To turn the 
father’s rod against the son was, in reality, to flog both offenders. It was killing two birds 
(old and young) with one stone. The father’s heart must have bled — his tenderness and 
indulgence were exemplified in permitting his boy to keep loaded pistols — as he laid on 
the lash! We have a vivid remembrance of an old schoolmaster, who was wont to call out 
between every three stripes under which his young victim writhed and roared, “ Ay, ae may 
bellow, but what are your sufferings to mine ? Oh! it smarts, does it ? but think of my 
pangs in being obliged to inflict all this misery!” And the next three stripes were heavier 
than all the others. Now, if mere pedagogues can feel thus, how must parents feel! What 
must have been the anguish of the parent of the pistolian, as he sent out for a second supply 
of rope, and heard his wife denounce him as a brute devoid of human feelings! Set a father 
to flog a son, and the mother will take care that he never has a happy moment after. Mr. 
Doane appears to have had a mysterious insight into the pilosopy of fatherly flogging ; 
and the learned judges evinced a wonderful sagacity in catching so eagerly at the propor 
Nor can we commend too much their zeal for justice in making sure of the desired flogging. 
They well knew that fathers are not fond of the sport ; that they will shirk the duty of 
“flogging soundly” if they can; that, when compelled to pretend to resort to the rod, they 
only inflict a kind of imitation of a mockery of a flogging, upon what Mr. Hood calls the 
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Ttalian anship system, “the upstrokes heavy, and the downstrokes light.” They were 
wisely dissatisfied, therefore, even with the counsel’s promise to flog, and as wisely determined 
that the flogging should take place without reserve. “ Flog him first,” said their lordships 
“ and we can sentence him to punishment afterwards.” , 


CouRTSHIP, THE “LONG AND THE sHORT” or IT,— The Examiner, a week or two ago 
contained the record of a marriage as youthful as those that were celebrated in the olden 
time, when a lady would not unfrequently be a wife, mother, author of a Latin poem, and 
inhabitant of the family vault, all before she was fourteen. In the case referred to the 
“united ages” of the bride and bridegroom, including the age of their first-born soon after 
birth, amounted but to thirty-one years. What a contrast with the announcement of the 
following week, which tells us that at Kentchurch, after a courtship of thirty-five years, 
Mr. Edward Llewellyn, of the Craig Farm, was married to Miss Ann Charles, of Kent- 
church aforesaid! A courtship, observe — not a mere intimacy! A bond fide wooing, not 
a simple series of neighbourly civilities over cups of tea and games of cribbage ! 

During the whole of the above time, says the account, the assiduities of the lover were in- 
cessant to induce the fair one to grant his suit. Patience, perseverance, constant attention, 
joined with unremitting persuasive eloquence, at length forced from the lady the rebuctant, 
though long wished for, “ yes.” The enraptured swain immediately flew to Hereford, pro- 
cured a licence, and was united the following morning to the object of his long-tried affec. 
tion. Were such courtships common, the Malthusian philosophy were a farce indeed. 
Matrimony would occupy so short a period of our mortal life, that to the majority it would 
appear to be not worth while to marry. By the time the newly united couple had fairly 

uitted the parson’s presence, they would want him again, not for a christening, but a 
funeral. The overture would be carried out to such a length that there would be no time 
for the performance of the comedy, which would be the merest fragment of burlesque. But 
that such cases of delay, when they do occur, are balanced by cases of an exaetly opposite 
tendency, is demonstrated by the very next paragraph to that which we have above quoted. 
It announces the union of Mr. Thomas Birch, of Nova Scotia, to Mrs. Aspden, late of Mellor. 

“ This is the third time he has plighted his vows at the altar, although his age does not 
exceed 27 ; and it is the fourth time his fair spouse has promised to love and obey. She 
is only 35.” 

In the one case,a lady is courted during thirty-five long years; in the other, a lady 

asses through her years of infancy, her period of education, her term of accomplishments, 
- miss-in-her-teenship, her days of hoydenism, arrives at years of discretion, undergoes 
four courtships, and as many marriages, is three times a widow, and enjoys the chance of 
being one once more, and all before she is thirty-five years old, the time to which the bare 
wooing in the other case extended. In this last instance, the parties whose vows are 
lighted are evidently pitted against each other. It may well be called a “match.” Both, 
Laws performed wonders in the way of surviving, and now they come together to show the 
world who is the conqueror. The odds, we must say, are in favour of the gentlemen. It 
is true, the lady has the larger number of conquests to boast !of: she has outlived three 
partners, he only two; but, supposing each to have commenced the victorious matri- 
monial career at the same age (one and twenty), his two wives have been wooed, won, and 
worn out, in six years ; while her three husbands have taken her fourteen years to see out, 
The excellence of the stamina evinced by the third triumph over the obstinacy of married 
man, says much for the lady of thirty-five; but the odds, notwithstanding, are on the side 
of the gentleman of seven and twenty. But they are admirably paired, and there is very 
tittle to choose. Both must do their best, and not throw away a chance. Each has deep 
mourning ready; let the victory be on which side it may, the mourning for the last occa- 
sion cannot have been worn out. We only hope that the contest may not end so fatally as to 


preclude the possibility of its being put on by either; that they will not share the fate of 
the lady made illustrious by Pope, — 


» “Who died of nothing but a rage to live.” 


Grievances or a Great Man. — Paris is never long without its great man, “ over 
topping all humanity ;” and great men in Paris have a remarkable gee for getting 
themselves into trouble. The present prodigy of our neighbours is a Monsieur Bien, an 
unquestionably great man, uanine seven feet two inches high in a state of bootlessness, 
with “shoulders magnificent, chest broad and full, and limbs finely proportioned. But 
the catalogue of his calamities is longer even than himself. With a host of advantages, 
says one account, “the poor Goliath is the most unfortunate phenomenon of France and 
Patagonia. Every day he comes into collision with our Kttle tempers, tastes, and cus- 
toms ; like Micromegas, he is entangled and tormented by our microscoprc humanity. 
He was obliged to ride from Brussels to Paris on the roof of a diligence, simply be- 
cause he could not get inside, The office-keeper, indeed, had offered him two places 
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the coupé and the rofonde ; but the traveller did not think proper to accept of either.”, On 
his arrival at Paris, his troubles, instead of ceasing, multiphed. “ An official clerk, about 
four feet and a half high, declared that there must be at least three feet contraband 
measure belonging to him. In the city he fared still worse :; a hackney coachman informed 
him that be could not carry him from the Barriére de la Vilette to his destination in the 
Rue de la Fossés du Temple in less than two journeys. He then went to hire an omnibus 
for himself only, and the driver consented to take him for double the usual charge. Arrived 
at the lodgings provided for him, he forgot to stoop on going into the great gate, and gave 
himself a tremendous thump on the forehead, He was obliged to bend his body to get up the 
staircase ; and when he entered his room, he smashed his hat by driving it into the ceiling : 
the apartment is not more than six feet and a half high. The next day, wishing to replace 
his damaged hat, he went to all the hatters in Paris, but could not find one to fit him.” Our 
French friends, however, are far from understanding, or even imagining, the full measure of his 
miseries, The fact is, that M. Bien is a melancholy example of the disadvantage of being 
gigantic overmuch, He is too tall for any thing — too wonderful to be exhibited. They 
would have had him here at Drury Lane, but his height is such that he could not be seen in 
that theatre, except from the upper gallery. People can only see him in Paris by mounting 
upon the roofs of the houses, or to the winddws of the fourth story. He has been 
recommended to Mr. Yates, as an attraction that would “ fill his house nightly ;” and 
Yates, being satisfied, upon a measurement of the Adelphi, that he would, is obliged to 
decline the engagement. The proprietors of Vauxhall were anxious to secure him; but 
Mr. Green, jealous, probably, of a man whose calculations as to the difficulties of respi+ 
ration at great altitudes preceded and surpassed his own, hinted that it would be un- 
wise to expose the “Great Nassau” to the risk of coming in contact with him in its 
ascent. It is related that the cry of “ Balloon! balloon!” was raised the other day when 
he only put up his umbrella. To escape this annoyance in the streets, he put the um- 
brella down, and got wet through a quarter of an hour before the rain reached any body 
else. At times, however, his head and shoulders escape the pelting of the pitiless 
storm, being perfectly dry while his lower extremities are exposed to the shower. It is 
of course impossible to speculate “how long” he may be in Paris. 


Tur Crown Jewrex Question.— The evils of reform, the inconveniences of improve- 
ment, the extravagance of economy, are made abundantly manifest in the controversy upon 
this question. Before the reduction in the charge of admission to view the crown-jewels, 
there was no perplexity or confusion as to the cost; but the moment the Duke of Welling- 
ton resolved on admitting the public on lower terms, the very instant his Grace discovered 
that two shillings were in harmony with the spirit of the age, the dispute about the charge 
began. During the past month the controversy has been kept up with alarming vigour ; 
and “ E. L. L. Swifte, K. €. J.” can muster no letters before or after his name at all caleu- 
lated to convey an idea of the number of letters already laid before the public. Michael- 
mas cannot supply goose-quills sufficient for the correspondence ; for Mr, Swifte’s Corres 
spondents won't understand him. During the first few months we thought they couldn't — 
we now perceive they won’t ; and the worst of it is, this is a free country, and there's no 
such thing as compulsion. Letter after letter, each headed “ The Crown Jewels,” as though 
Blood had risen from his grave and run off with them again, seems to be thrown away upon 
them. One morning an ample explanation, which for clearness appears to have been filtered 
through a dozen dictionaries, terminates thus :—“ J wonder how often this fact is to be re 

eated! The decies repetita is no pleasure to, Sir, your humble servant, E. L. L. Swirre, 
K.C. J.” A day or two after comes the newspaper once more, with the old heading, “ The 
Crown Jewels again.”-— “I wish that our language supplied me with plainer or more ex- 

licit terms than those in which I have already and often stated the charges on visiting the 
Bicalicua, Once again 1 say the warder’s fee is one shilling for each entire company, 
whether one, one dozen, one score, or one hundred. The office fee is two shillings each 
person —E, L. L. Swiere, K. C.J.” Still the misunderstanding continues ; and unfortunately 
a man who has to state the same thing a thousand times, though right at first, is apt to get 
wrong at last. Nobody's head grows clearer by having to explain over and over again. 
Thus Mr. Swifte, who has repeated, until it ceases to enchant him, the fact that “ the war- 
der’s fee is one shilling for each entire company, whether one, one dozen, one score, or one 
hundred,” (he says so ubove,) says in another letter, “ifa dozen people are attended by one 
warder, his fee is a penny for each, and so on in proportion.” So that here the whole contro- 
versy is opened up afresh ; for here we are plainly told that the fee for a party of twenty- 
four will be two shillings, and not one~—a penny per head, and not a shilling per hundred 
as before. In the mean time his Grace might take it into consideration whether it would not 
be better to admit the public gratuitously, until a council of state can resolve upon some 
form of announcement by which people may be finally made acquainted with the exact 
amount they are called upon to pay. 
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Pecuuiarities at Potice Orrices. — The police-offices of the metropolis, school 
useful knowledge at all seasons, have this month presented several points nr more te 
a passing notice. At one of them Mr. White showed that the “ fine old English” antipathy 
to foreigners, as foreigners, still lingers in certain obscure and discreditable nooks ef modern 
English minds,such minds at least as his own, One of the parties in a dispute that came 
aie Mr. White’s consideration having complained that the magistrate had a prejudice 
against him as a foreigner, Mr. W. exclaimed, “ If you’re a foreigner, why don’t you go to 
your own country?” The foreign gentleman, thus instructed in English politeness by an 
occupant of the chair of justice ina public office, indignantly returned that “he should stay 
here as long as he chose;” to which the urbane and decorous magistrate rejoined, “ Per. 
haps you can’t go back; perhaps you are afraid!” The foreign gentleman promised to 
make a call at the Home Office, and report. In another case, one of unspeakable profligacy 
on the part of an old villain towards a child, the magistrate, putting faith in the scoundrel’s 
declaration that the little girl had “encouraged” him, committed both to prison! This 
seems scarcely credible, but the fact is reported. A personage of another stamp, a few 
days after this, was not locked up at all, but liberated, umbrella in hand, to gratify what the 
report designates a “ penchant,” — it must be admitted, of a most ons description. It 
appears that “a respectable looking middle-aged man, named Baldock,” perambulates the 
Regent’s Park, in the neighbourhood of which he resides, and amuses himself as he walks 
along “by endeavouring to thrust people’s eyes out with his umbrella!” A witness, 
who knows him well, states that he is in the habit of indulging in the strange propensity of 
thrusting the point of his umbrella into the face of any person he may meet, and for this 
reason he is universally shunned by those who are aware of this peculiar penchant. A man 
who sweeps the crossing in the Park has in a particular manner attracted his enmity, and 
the witness has frequently seen him make a stab at his face. In one instance he has been 
successful, having thrust a boy’s eye out, unprovoked and wilfully, for which he has had to 
pay a fine, and that’s all ; not being consigned to the custody of the keeper either of a 
prison or a lunatic asylum! It was exceedingly judicious to prevent the intended ascent of 
M. Von Amburgh and his tiger in the Vauxhall balloon ; but is a tiger more terrible than 
this respectable middle-aged umbrella-bearer ? 
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PRACTICAL PROGRESS OF THE NEW POOR LAW. 
FOURTH REPORT OF THE POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS. 


Martin Luruer tells a story of a woman who sought his counsel on a point 
that seriously disturbed her repose. ‘The misery that afflicted her was this 
—that, although she was morally persuaded of the truths of Christianity, 
yet, by some unaccountable perversity, she could not believe them. ‘The 
old reformer got rid of the difficulty of explaining this curious state of mind 
by simply informing her that it was a delusion of the devil. We doubt 
whether the most profound modern philosopher could give a more satisfac- 
tory solution of the case. . 

Now this malady under which Luther’s patient laboured is precisely the 
same as that which affects the bulk of the opponents of the New Poor Law. 
They are morally persuaded ef the excellence of its principles — they can- 
not be insensible to the evil it has annihilated, and the good it has produced 
—they know that under its operation the impost upon the rate-payer is re- 
duced, while the relief to the poor is more regular, constant, and judicious 
in its application than ever it was before, and they are thoroughly convinced 
that it has been attended by the most salutary results in the moral improve- 
ment of the labouring classes. Yet notwithstanding all this, they cannot 
believe in its efficacy, its justice, or its wisdom. Let them take comfort 
from the words of Luther, for there can be no doubt that they labour under 
a grievous delusion of — some sort. 

It is now four years since the Poor Law Amendment Act passed the 
legislature. Whatever might have been the merits of the 43d of Klizabeth *, 
it was admitted on all hands that the grossest corruption had crept into the 
management of the poors’ rates; that the effect of certain provisions of the 
old law was to put a premium upon fraud, perjury, and licentiousness ; and 
that the incongruities and irregularities which prevailed throughout the 
country in the various modes of its administration, were alone evils of such 

* This statute has been so often alluded to in the course of the debates and controversies on the 
subject of Poor Laws, that the reader must be presumed to be familiar with its enactments. But 
in inquiries of this nature, it is frequently necessary to re-state, for the sake of clearness, facts that 
are already known to the public. The main principles of that law — in reference to the relief of 
the poor — are unexceptionable, and are all preserved in the present law. Whatever was excellent 
in it still exists, with the advantage of being more explicitly declared, and more energetically ad- 
ministered. Had the 43d of Elizabeth been faithfully carried out, there would not have been 
much to complain of, so far as the simple question of relief was concerned ; but it was perverted 
to the most corrupt purposes, especially in granting relief without labour to the able-bodied, con- 
trary to both the spirit and the letter of the act. This practice grew into so great an evil that its 
Operation, observes the guardians of the Haverfordwest Union, “ had partially, and soon would 
universally have led to the exhibition of a physical impossibility.” ‘The present law enforces all 
those provisions of the old law which experience proved to be beneficial ; nor does there exist any 
power or authority under the one which did not exist under the other. But there is this material 


difference, that, while the old law was exercised in secret, without responsibility, uniformity, or re- 
gularity, the new law is under the effectual control of the Legislature, establishes one common 


system throughout the whole country, and presents a complete protection against jobbing, fraud, 
and malversation. 
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magnitude as to render the adoption of an entirely new system a matter of 
absolute necessity. If the reform had been simply to correct errors of 
pzineiple in the old law, it would have been easily accomplished; for where 
men contend upon points that do not immediately affect their interests, or 
otherwise prejudice their position, resistance to reason is seldom very in- 
veterate. But in this case the whole machinery of administration was to be 
remodelled; profitable abuses were to be cut down ; the expenditure for the 
poor was not only to be governed by a wise and watchful economy, but it 
was to be accounted for item by item; and an authority was to be created 
which, itself responsible to parliament, was to exercise a discretionary con- 
trol over institutions that, like the sensitive plant (to employ an image 
applied long ago by Burke to corporations of another kind), had hitherto 
shrunk from the hand of inquiry. Here were at once the elements ofa 
mercenary and implacable hostility; and upon the first ruffling of the nests, 
out flew myriads of hornets. A vast majority of the individuals who were 
personally engaged in the administration of the old law, naturally enough 
made war upon the new; and even before its provisions were fully under- 
stood, or time had been allowed to test its practical effects, a species of 
fanatical agitation was got up against it, which was even less remarkable for 
the ridiculous blunders of its leaders, than for their manifold and most dis- 
honest misrepresentations. But this agitation must have early exploded, 
like every other outcry that is raised by prejudice, ignorance, and selfish- 
ness, had it not happened to fall in fortuitously with the views of the Tory 
party, who were desperately in want of an opportunity to propitiate the 
people, whose demands, when they were in power, they had uniformly 
treated with scorn ; and to excite, at the same time, a violent popular oppo- 
sition to the government. Such a revolting union — such an unholy alli- 
ance — was never formed before between the antipodes of faction. The 
Tory magistrate, seizing upon every chance that offered to impress upon 
the sturdy vagrant that it was to the Whigs he was indebted for des- 
titution, became the ally of the itinerant demagogue, who aimed at no 
nobler end than that of inflaming the poor into a wild crusade against the 
rights of property; and who, setting aside all principles of social justice, and 
all sense of social responsibility, endeavoured only to produce a convulsion, 
in the wolfish hope of getting something in the scramble. Men, who had 
hitherto been cast as widely asunder as the poles, were now, for the first 
time, bound together in a common league against ministers : — the aristo- 
crat, who would reduce the franchise to the narrowest practicable limits, and 
the leveller, who threw up his cap for universal suffrage — the landowner, 
who would perpetuate the grinding monopoly of the corn-laws, and the 
artisan, who clamoured for a free trade, even to the Hibernian perfection o! 
a one-sided reciprocity — Oastler, who would strengthen the church esta- 
blishment, by giving it an ascendancy beyond the reach of legislation, and 
the Rev, Mr. Stephens, who would pull it down like an old house, and sell 
the materials! In vain the more reflecting and respectable members of the 
‘Lory party withdrew from this unseemly compact, and repudiated it. In 
vain the Duke of Wellington declared that the Poor Law Amendment Bill 
was one of the greatest benefits that had ever been conferred upon the popula- 
tion, In vain common sense, personal honour, and political integrity; for- 
bade the banns of this unnatural marriage, The feuds of the past were 
silenced in the din of a present community of purpose ; and it was forgotten 
in the heat and fury of the strife, that, when the immediate quarrel in which 
these ancient enemies found themselves thus strangely ranked side by side 
should be settled, they would break off from each other with ine 
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trust and hostility, and the very watch-fires they had kindled together would 
light them to renewed conflicts. 

Such was the character of the opposition the New Poor Law was destined 
to encounter, In every town and village in the country the agents of mis- 
rule were indefatigable in their efforts to prepare a ‘ demonstration.” 
Wherever an assistant-commissioner was expected for the purpose of makin 
the necessary arrangements for carrying the law into effect, hand. bills, ful 
of inflammatory warnings to the working-classes, were industriously circu- 
lated, and meetings were rapidly convened, where the seditious charm was 
appropriately worked up by violent speeches and extravagant resolutions, 
embodying the usual appeals to the domestic sympathies, the natural rights, 
the local affections, the fears, and the prospects of the people. ‘Theories 
were set afloat which were not only inapplicable to the circumstances of this 
country, but impracticable in any country where the rewards of industry are 
guaranteed by legislation ; and every particle of the bill was distorted, falsi- 
fied, or exaggerated, to suit the purposes of this most unthinking agitation. 
Had the Poor Law Amendment Bill been the worst measure that tyranny 
could devise, it could hardly have embraced, in this age, the monstrous 
ends imputed to it, and, if it did, they could not have been carried into 
operation: but if it had been a hundredfold more beneficial than it is, it 
could not within four years have lived down the malignity and sleepless 
vituperation with which it has been assailed, and which are not yet subdued. 

But it was not merely by the superstitions of the multitude, thus played 
upon by hypocrites and knaves, that the progress of the measure was retarded. 
The commissioners to whom it was confided laboured under disadvantages 
of another, but a not less harassing kind. Intrusted with duties unusually 
onerous and multifarious, which, to be duly discharged, demanded all the 
diligence and consideration they could bring to them, they were subjected 
to a searching investigation into the fruits of their labours before a sufficient 
period had elapsed to enable them to survey the field of their operations, to 
mature their plans, and avail themselves of the suggestions of experience. 
The legislature, distrustful apparently of its own act, appointed two com- 
mittees, one in the House of Lords, and the other in the House of Com- 
mons, to institute an inquiry into the general and official results of the 
administration of the poor laws under the new regulations; and so active 
and minute has been the scrutiny of these committees, that the time which 
ought to have been devoted to carrying out the objects of the law has been 
engrossed in answering questions on matters of detail, and wh infor- 
mation which must in its nature be imperfect and unsatisfactory. nstead 
of being permitted, therefore, to explore the defects of the old system, and 
to apply such remedies as a careful examination of circumstances might 
point out, the commissioners and the assistant-commissioners have been 
latterly engaged in vexatious recapitulations of views already traversed and 
propounded, in supplying small facts illustrative of principles already ac- 
knowledged by the legislature itself, and in refuting adverse statements, for 
the greater part unfounded, which have heen made either in the shape of 
petitions to parliament, or communications to the committees, With such 
a pressure of occupations upon their hands, it would be clearly impossible 
for the Poor Law Commissioners to work out the measure with all those 
practical benefits to the people it might be expected to produce, could they 
have dedicated themselves and their subordinates exclusively to the executive 
funetions they were appointed to administer. Since these committees have 
been sitting (and they are sitting still), the prineipal employment of the 
commissioners has been the satisfaction of the repentant scruples of the 
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legislature, who sanctioned the law which they thus perplex and impede jn 
its operation. Nor does the mischief end here. Several boards of guardians 
throughout the country, who originally supported the main principles of the 
law, and adopted them with cordiality, have been shaken in their faith by 
the extraordinary course taken by parliament; and interpreting the com- 
mittees of inquiry into indications of doubts on the part of the legislature, 
have begun to entertain doubts themselves; so that a new resistance — the 
most dangerous of all, the resistance of luke-warmness — has been gener- 
ated in quarters where it was least expected, and where it can now be least 
effectually combatted. Never was there a measure launched upon so tur- 
bulent a tide of opinion, or exposed in its very outset to such a combination 
of unpropitious influences. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these hindrances and misgivings, and the for- 
midable obstacles which, independently of these, rendered the duties of the 
Commissioners in the Jast degree arduous and dispiriting, the Poor Law 
has, within a less space of time than four years, been carried into operation 
over a considerable part of England and Wales, has borne down the cla- 
mours of the idle, the interested, and the factious, wherever it has been 
fairly tried, and advanced alike the moral and social improvement of the 
working-classes throughout all the districts into which it has been intro- 
duced. ‘This statement does not rest upon vague assertions and partial 
representations, but upon documentary evidence, upon returns from the 
various unions, petitions, addresses, and resolutions adopted in numerous 
places, relative to the working and effects of the measure, reports from the 
schools formed under the unions, comparative tables of assessments and 
expenditure, accounts of the modes of distributing relief and the results 
ultimately produced, and a multitude of similar proofs of an authentic and 
indisputable character. 

The public are aware that the Poor Law Commissioners are required to 
furnish an annual report of their proceedings to the Home Secretary, to be 
submitted to Parliament, tracing accurately the grounds on which they 
have decided in all special cases; the progress made in the formation ot 
unions under the provisions of the statute; the peculiar difficulties overcome, 
or to be overcome, and all other circumstances connected with the admi- 
nistration of the law, which are essential to be made known. ‘These reports 
are accompanied by large appendices, containing correspondence, local 
reports, and tabular returns, illustrating in detail the general facts and 
views put forward or acted upon by the Commissioners. An immense 
body of information, extremely valuable on account of its variety, fullness, 
and accuracy, is thus procured and laid before the country. No excuse, 
therefore, can be pleaded on the score of scanty materials, for forming an 
incorrect judgment as to the effects of this law as far as it has been tried. 
All that has been done is known: the results are accessible to every body, 
and, indeed, in the shape in which they are exhibited, can neither be 
heightened nor softened; and if any body, after perusing such statements, 
should persist in a blind opposition to the measure, he must be a person 
suffering under the same perplexity that distracted Martin Luther's com- 
municant — morally convinced, but, by some cloven influence, unable to 
believe. ; 

The Fourth Report of the Commissioners, just printed by order of the 
House of Commons, is now upon our table. In this Report, as m the 
three that preceded it, the evidences of a favourable reception of the law, 
in all the places where it has been some time in operation, are numerous 
and conclusive; but being the latest, it contains a more complete exposition, 
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than any of the others, of the actual working of the new system, whichis 
of course developed with greater certainty and clearness, as time and 
observation discover the means of adaptation and improvement. It: does 
not discuss general views and elementary principles, which were already laid 
down in former reports, but enforces and substantiates them by examples. 
It is literally a practical statement, showing the progress that has been made 
up to this time towards accomplishing the design of the legislature, and the 
impediments that continue to arrest its completion. 

It appears by the tables furnished in this Report, that of the 14,490 
parishes which comprehend the entire superficies of England and Wales, 
13,427 have been united under the provisions of a Poor Law Amendment 
Act, leaving 1063 parishes yet ununited. The difficulties that have hitherto 
prevented these parishes from being drawn into the new unions, will: be 
understood by a glance at their present distribution. Of these 1063 
parishes, 283 are incorporated under a statute called Gilbert’s Act, and 5 
are separately administered under the same authority ; 364 are incorporated 
under various local acts, and 11 are administered under separate local acts; 
the remaining 400 are governed by a capricious diversity of bodies, ex- 
ereising as remarkable a diversity of powers. It must be evident that the 
attempt to reduce these dissimilar administrations under an harmonious 
system cannot be effected at once: and, considering the nature of the im- 
pediments with which the Commissioners have had to deal, the extent. of 
their success is much greater than could have been reasonably anticipated, 
The Gilbert Unions especially interfere with the organisation of the country 
in the way contemplated by the act, and are so inconveniently disposed in 
reference to the townships and parishes intermixed with them, as. to 
render the formation of judicious unions in many cases altogether impos- 
sible, and in all cases to constrain them into arrangements disadvantageous 
to the surrounding districts. But even this evil — formidable as it is — 
eannot be compared in magnitude with that which flows from the intricate 
varieties of constitution which distinguish the parishes incorporated or 
managed under local acts. 

It need hardly be insisted upon, that uniformity in the administration of 
laws which are general in their nature, is of the first importance to the 
people who live under them; and that the existence of different modes of 
administering the same principles of law cannot fail to be attended by 
discrepancies and contradictions, injustice, litigation, and uncertainty. Yet, 
although this truth is as apparent as light or air, and although in this 
instance it mainly affects the immediate interests of those classes who have 
suffered themselves to be seduced into a rash insurrection against the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, which emphatically enunciates it, the incorporated 
parishes to which we have alluded, and for the preservation of which those 
classes have so sturdily contended, exhibit in full official operation every 
form of municipal corporation which the imagination can conceive, or the 
genius of bourgeoisie invent. In some places these corporations are self- 
elected, irresponsible, and hereditary; in other places the madness of 
popular suffrage indulges in open elections, without any qualifications of 
property, birthright, character, or education being demanded of the can- 
didates, who hold their offices at the will of the multitude; and, in short, 
throughout these parishes there are to be found every possible gradation of 
government, from unmixed democracy, if we may so describe’ it, to pure 
despotism. . The rules and regulations, the precedents and usages, the 
appellations, duties, and responsibilities of the functionaries, are every 
where different ; and the endless confusion consequent on these discordances 
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entails not merely hardship, but calamities of the worst kind, upon destitute 
persons who migrate from one part of the country to another in search of 
employment, or who may happen to find themselves placed under 
strange management of the peculiar organisation of which they are wholly 
ignorant. Now, if the Poor Law Amendment Act conferred no greater 
benefit upon society than the absorption of these parishes into one common 

m, by which the poor in all parts of the kingdom would be relieved by 

e same means and forms, and enabled to appeal with equal confidence, 
in one county as in another, for that protection which it is the intention 
of the law to extend to them, it ought, in our estimation, to be regarded as 
a measure fraught with the blessings of a wise philanthropy. But the 
Commissioners complain of the impracticability of grafting the various im- 
provements which their experience suggests upon these variegated insti- 
tutions, and declare that, if additional facilities be not granted to them, they 
cannot complete the necessary organisation of the municipal bodies. We 
would ask why these facilities are not granted, were we not checked in the 
demand by the recollection of the struggle through which this measure has 
already passed, and the inexplicable obstacles that have been cast in the 
path of the Commissioners by the legislature itself. 

We might easily accumulate, from the pages of this elaborate report, a 
multitude of instances in proof of the efficacy of the new system, and in 
iilustration of its most novel and important features; but, as details of that 
kind are rarely calculated to fix the attention of readers, who are usually 
impatient to arrive at final results without having the trouble of traversing 
n dais of evidences, we will touch briefly upon a few of the most striking 
points in the practical operation of the law, from which a fair estimate may 
be formed of its general tendency and influence. 

One of the most prominent regulations adopted by the Commissioners 
was that of prohibiting out-door relief to able-bodied male paupers without 
a labour-test, — a regulation which, of course, the Commissioners reserved 
to themselves the discretion of relaxing according to the exigency of circum- 
stances. ‘The introduction of this rule was regarded by some people with 
undisguised apprehension ; and, in many places, the guardians applied for 
a relaxation of it, acting under the fear that the workhouse would be 
speedily filled. In no part of England was the pressure of last winter felt 
more severely than in Kent and East Sussex, where the unfavourable 
results of the hop cultivation of the previous summer, and the falling off in 
the price of that produce, in consequence of the decrease in the con- 
sumption of beer, which is attributable to the improved habits of the 
labourer, precipitated an extraordinary amount of distress. A more con- 
clusive test, therefore, could not be offered of the necessity of granting 
out-door relief, than the condition of these counties presented. The 
regulation was accordingly relaxed; and the public may see with what 
result by a reference to the cases of the Sheppey and Feversham Unions, 
which adjoin each other, and which are precisely similarly situated with 
respect to the occupations of the people; exhibiting, however, this difference, 
that the population of the former district, including the fishing-town of 
Queenborough, is much more poor and miserable than that of the latter. 
At Feversham the workhouse was soon filled, and a number of able-bodied 
applicants, described to be in a state of extreme destitution, were still 
demanding relief. But the guardians had no means of applying any labour- 
test, in consequence of which they granted relief to 257 heads of families, 
of whom 139 were in the parish of Feversham alone, amounting altogether, 


With their wives and children, to the number of 594 individuals. At 
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Sheppey many able-bodied labourers also applied for relief, but the work- 
house not being full, they were ordered in, an order of which, without a 
single exception, they refused to avail themselves. ‘The guardians, sup- 
posing that the reason of their refusal to enter the workhouse was their 
reluctance to submit to so rigid a test, and humanely desirous to relieve 
their necessities, offered to give them out-door relief, but at the same time 
provided work for them, which the facilities of the locality enabled them to 
procure. To the great surprise of the board, however, this offer was 
unanimously refused ; and thus, while at Feversham no less than 549 indi- 
viduals, the families of able-bodied labourers, were receiving relief, not a 
single able-bodied labourer at Queenborough, where distress prevailed still 
more extensively, found it necessary to accept the aid of the parish! At 
the Bridge Union, comprising twenty-two parishes, the rule was acted upon 
with a similar result ; and at the Stamford and Peterborough Unions, con- 
tiguous to each other, and both strictly agricultural, the effects were still 
more conclusive. At Stamford out-door relief was prohibited; at Peter- 
borough, the guardians were allowed to exercise the discretion of dispensing 
with the rule. Stamford contains 37 parishes, with a total population of 15,411. 
Peterborough, 39 parishes, with a population of 20,934. In Stamford, 
where the rule was enforced, the total number of applications from able- 
bodied men, during the months of January, February, and March, were 69. 
In Peterborough, where the rule was relaxed, the total number of similar 
applications, during the same period, was 357. ‘The causes of this great 
difference in the number of applicants in two places, exactly similar in 
position and circumstances, were these :— that in Stamford the employers of 
labour finding, that if the men were turned off, they had no resource but 
to reside in the workhouse, or to seek other employers, continued to give 
them work, and thus enabled them to support themselves by their own 
labour ; while in Peterborough, in consequence of the extension of out-door 
relief, the men were discharged during the frost, or during the period when 
their labour was least profitable, the farmer relying in the intermediate time 
upon the parish purse to enable his labourers to resume their employment 
when the frost abated. These facts are abundantly forcible to demonstrate 
the efficiency of the workhouse system as a means of enabling the guardians 
to discriminate between sturdy idleness and suffering industry. If the 
object of the Poor Laws be to relieve the aged and the helpless, and to 
provide those who are willing to work with the means of earning their 
subsistence in seasons of pressure and distress, this principle is sound and 
unimpeachable ; but if the object be to enable the stalwart vagrant to live 
upon the industry of others, then by all means extend the principle of out- 
door relief, until the consumers of produce shall have fairly eaten up the 
producers. aby 14 
The Commissioners appear to have devoted their earnest attention, in 
deference to the suggestions that have been made on the subject, to the 
consideration of the propriety of relaxing the prohibitory regulations in cer- 
tain cases, and of authorising the guardians of unions to relieve the families 
of labourers by taking one or more of the children into the workhouse. 
But to this compromise of the principle they object upon grounds that we 
think are unanswerable. First, because if this experiment were adopted, 
it would be extremely difficult to avoid establishing a system similar to the 
scale system, i.e, a regular allowance of an addition to a labourer’s earn- 
ings, depending on the rate of wages and the number of his children, 
Second, because relief given in aid of wages has a tendency to keep down 
the rate of wages, while the expectation of such relief has the effect of pre- 
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wwenting the labourer from endeavouring to obtain the highest possible earn. 
“ings by increased diligence, and the employer from providing employment 
for the most constant and advantageous labourers. ‘Third because such an 
exceptive regulation would break down the barrier between pauperism and 
independence, which it has been one of the objects of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act to establish, by placing the idle and improvident on the same 
footing with the industrious and prudential, which latter class would, in 
fact, be gradually tempted to avail themselves of the advantage of having 
some. of their children maintained and educated at the workhouse. Fourth, 
because it would sanction the introduction of relief in aid of wages in 
parishes where it had ceased to exist, or where it had never existed; a re- 
sult not only prejudicial in itself, but inconsistent with one of the express 
provisions (52d clause) of the act. But, impressed with the hardship 
aceruing to a labourer applying for relief of being obliged to quit his home, 
with his family, and take up his abode at the workhouse, and the contin- 
gent chances of loss attached to it, the Commissioners suggest two modes, 
by either, or both of which, the desired relief might be obtained without 
risking any of the evils pointed out in these objections. ‘These modes are 
either to admit the head of the family only into the workhouse, or to give 
him employment in the workhouse by day, or at work provided by the 
union, and suffer him to return home at night. ‘The withdrawal in this 
way of the labourer from the labour-market, would avert the injurious con- 
sequences of the allowance system, or of relief in aid of wages; but, at the 
same time, so slight would be the inconvenience sustained by the labourer, 
by a temporary residence in the workhouse, while his wife and family re- 
mained at home, or by the simple transference of his services from his 
employer to the union, that neither of these modes would have the effect 
produced by the strict workhouse system of giving the employer a motive 
for retaining his men, and thereby inducing him to afford them sufficient 
employment during the unfavourable pari of the season, which he is com- 
pelled to do wherever the workhouse system prevails, lest he should not be 
able to recover their services when he wanted them. Tor these reasons, 
the proposed modes — however excellent as alternatives — the Commis- 
sioners are not disposed to recommend, except in very extreme Cases; as; 
for example, when the workhouse is nearly full, or when some contagious 
disorder may render it undesirable to admit persons into that establishment. 
It has been generally thought, or insinuated, by the opponents of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, that, although its effects might be useful in 
agricultural districts, it was wholly inapplicable to large manufacturing 
towns. ‘This assumption may, perhaps, have been formed upon some com- 
parison between the population and resources of a given superficies, where 
numbers pressed upon the springs of industry and overpowered them; and, 
no doubt, under a system where the poor were relieved in detached parishes, 
it might be found that the means of relief in such eases would be wholly 
inadequate under the very best management. But it is the peculiar pro- 
vince of the Poor Law Amendment Act to provide against such difficulties. 
The powers it confers enable the guardians to embrace a wider sweep o 
resources, than could have been commanded under any system hitherto 
adopted throughout all the varieties of parochial administrations, and to 
bring them to-bear in emergency upon any local point where the pressure 
happened. to be so great, as would, under other circumstances, prove over 
Whelming. | Instead, therefore, of being inefficacious in the manufacturing 
districts, the new law is specially adapted to meet the peculiar demands ol 
a crowded population. ‘The cases of Nottingham, Lancashire, Birmingnams 
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ration of the system in cases of extreme difficulty—in one instance where 
the infuriated populace attempted to overawe the proceedings of the magis- 
trates and guardians, and where collision, fortunately unattended by loss of 
life, took place between the multitude and the military —and in another, 
where Messrs. Fielden and Co., extensive proprietors of cotton works, dis- 
charged all their workmen, amounting to several thousand hands, and inti- 
mated by printed placards that they should cease altogether to afford 
employment to their people, until the persons who were acting as guardians 
should be induced to resign their offices; a threat which expended all its 
terrors in a week, when the Messrs. Fielden, finding their attempt at in- 
timidation a dead failure, and that the establishment of the new union was 
going forward as tranquilly as if their cotton manufacture had never been 
in existence, prudently repented of their indiscretion, re-opened their works, 
and took back all their work-people, who had too much good sense to 
imitate the folly of their employers. In reference to Nottingham, where a 
long continuance of unexampled distress rendered the task of the guardians 
exceedingly laborious and perplexing, but where the difficulties were finally 
overcome by firmness and prompttude, and by the most active measures 
for the immediate relief of the able bodied-labourers, such as the con- 
struction of public works, and the rapid expansion of workhouse accommo- 
dation, by which they doubled in one week the original capacity of that 
establishment, the Commissioners observe that * in such a place and at such 
a time, the former method of parochial management, by means of the 
churchwardens and overseers of separate parishes, would not secure, unless 
in rare and peculiar instances, the inestimable advantage of the well con- 
sidered decisions of a deliberative body, like the board of guardians, or the 
prompt and judicious action of skilful and instructed officers, or the means, 
which can only be effectually provided from the combined resources of a 
large district — of meeting the sudden demand for relief by large bodies of 
men unexpectedly thrown out of employment.” These observations apply 
with equal force to all the manufacturing districts, and demonstrate the 
important fact that the system of large unions and vigilant management, 
conducted by individuals who are not only above suspicion, but under con- 
trol, presents the best guarantee to the public for the faithful and effective 
discharge of the onerous functions confided to those who are intrusted with 
the administration of the law. 

Rate-payers are familiar with the fact, that one of the most obvious effects 
of this measure has been to accomplish a considerable reduction in the 
amount of the burthen levied for the maintenance of the poor. If this re- 
sult were accompanied by an increase of pauperism, and a correspondent 
increase of crime and immorality, it would not yield us a subject of con- 
gratulation, but ought, on the contrary, to be very much deplored. We 
find, however, that while the country has been relieved by the introduction 
of the act from a direct annual taxation of nearly 2,300,000, pauperism has 
diminished in proportion, and the moral tone of the working-classes has 
been raised in an equal degree. These effects are mainly to be attributed 
to the greater attention that is given to the investigation of cases of distress, 
to the means that are adopted of encouraging industry and moral habits, by 
withdrawing the rewards that used to be held out to idleness and vice, and 
thus compelling the able labourer to depend upon his own exertions, and to 
the scrupulous, and we may justly add, pious zeal that is dedicated to the 
improvement of the education of pauper children. In every place where 
unions are established, | these resulis have been uniformly produced. ‘The 
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labourer, no longer permitted to quarter himself upon his neighbours, js 
foreed to look out for employment —or, in other words, is forced to work. 
Innumerable instances are cited of men who, under the old regime, were found 
regularly billeted upon the parish books, but whose names are no longer 
inscribed in those registers of the destitute, and who, from being incorri- 
gible idlers formerly, have now become converted into industrious workmen. 
The aged, the infirm, and the sick, are more promptly and adequately pro- 
vided for, in consequence of this quittance of lusty mendicancy ; and the 
funds that are really destined by the legislature for the support and aid of 
the helpless find their way at once into the channels for which they are col- 
lected. 

If illustrations were necessary of the improvement that has taken place 
in the frugality, the morals, and the comforts of the labouring population, 
we might fill our pages with them. In answer to the question, “ What 
effect has the change of system produced on the aged, the impotent, and 
the helpless?” which was propounded to the several boards of guardians in 
Somertshire, Gloucester, and Worcestershire, there is a common agreement 
as to these gratifying results. One board replies, ‘* The most wholesome 
and beneficial, as their condition has been amended and improved in every 
respect :”— another, “ The aged, the impotent, and the helpless, are now far 
better provided for in every way than before the passing of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act :”—a third, “ More contented, being more certain of their 
allowance :”— a fourth, “ Both morally and physically an improved effect, 
inasmuch as their wants are better attended to, and they are more grateful 
for it:”— a fifth, “ ‘They have been put on a higher scale of allowance, and 
they appear very contented :”—a sixth, “ A greater amountof relief has 
been given, and more uniformly distributed.” With respect to the able- 
bodied labourers similar effects are visible. ‘The general features of im- 
provement are thus described :— “Their industry is restored and improved; 
frugal habits have been created or strengthened; the permanent demand for 
their labour has increased, and the increase has been such that their wages, 
so far from being depressed by the increased amount of labour in the mar- 
ket, have in general advanced; the number of improvident marriages has 
diminished ; their discontent has been abated; and their moral and social 
condition has in every way improved.” ‘These results are stated in the Re- 
port of the Poor Law Commissioners of Inquiry, and verify the particular 
testimonies of the boards of guardians. ) 

This great increase of industry, and consequent increase of the earnings of 
the labouring population, bring with them all those other social improvements 
that spring from well-regulated habits and prosperous circumstances. ‘The 
temporal comforts of the working-classes are enlarged—their cottages are 
better furnished—their families are better clothed—and they stand in a 
more respectable relation to the farmers and occupiers of land. Another 
consequence of this state of things is a considerable increase in the number 
of benefit societies, which indicates a greater power and more active anxiety 
to provide for future wants and unforeseen contingencies. ‘That the Poor 
Law Amendment Act has exercised a direct influence in producing this 
resuli, is testified by the parties who have interested themselves in the 
formation of these societies. ‘They state, that hitherto it was of no use to 
belong to a benefit society, because, whatever allowance a man was entitled 
to was deducted, the overseer made no allowance, and therefore the claimant 
got less than if he did not belong to such a society, in consequence of which, 
it was better for him to save his money in any other way. In addition to 
this they observe, that “ Now is the time that parties have to look to them- 
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selves, as they cannot receive out-door relief under the new jaw.” In the 

savings’ banks the same salutary results have taken place. Mr. ‘Tidd 

Pratt states, that in the year 1837 the increase on the gross amount of 
its was above 900,000/. 

These evidences, which we have summed up to avoid the tediousness of 
details, furnish a complete vindication of the general tendency and useful 
agencies of the law. It is only by looking closely into the minute working 
of the measure, tracing its slight and almost imperceptible advances, day by 
day, towards the moral regeneration of the working-classes, and comparing 
the changes it has wrought with the evils it has displaced, that we can trul 
ascertain the marvellous amount of practical good it has already rotted. 
The opponents of this act content themselves with vague charges, leiiae and 
violent denunciations, and unworthy appeals to the morbid sensibility of the 
poor. But if, instead of thus labouring to acquire a discreditable popu- 
larity, they were to inform themselves upon the actual progress of the 
system, to witness the pains that are bestowed upon its operations, the in- 
tegrity, perseverance, and sympathy that are drawn into action through its 
means, and to investigate the obstructions that have been vanquished in its 
establishment, they would discover some powerful reasons for recanting their 
opinions, and become, perhaps, like other converts, as enthusiastic in its 
defence, as they have hitherto been virulent in its defamation. We do not 
assert that the Poor Law Amendment Act is perfect. We know no act of 
Parliament that is perfect, that provides for every possible emergency, for 
every peculiar case, or that is even free from defects of one sort or another. 
That some of its clauses might be ameliorated with advantage is probable, 
although we have not detected them; and that others might be repealed 
without injury to the general principle is true, and we are not indisposed to 
admit that they ought to be repealed, if they cannot be carried into effect 
without precipitating greater mischiefs than they are intended to remedy. 
But Parliament ought to be careful how it legislates for the passions and 
the prejudices of the people, forgetful that its noblest and most exalted pre- 
rogative is to legislate for their interests. Such questions, however, are not 
to be decided by uproar and menace ; and can be determined only upon the 
broad, dispassionate evidence of collected facts. ‘That the law has been pro- 
ductive of signal benefits to the country is beyond rom ay and it ought to 
be remembered that it has not yet been long enough in existence to bear 
the fruit it is capable of yielding. Let its roots strike in the earth, let its 
branches spread and strengthen, and then we shall be enabled to judge 
whether the tree is goodly. Laws involving vast social changes, and infusing 
new blood into the arteries and veins of hundreds of civil institutions, de- 
mand time to mature their extensive reforms. ‘The abuses which this law 
was designed to remedy were the growth of centuries :—they cannot be 
hunted down in four years. Besides, it must not be overlooked that 
every new system is regarded with distrust, that men have to get rid_of old 
associations and familiar usages before they can reconcile themselves to 
novelties, and that the Poor Law has been destined to work against the 
greatest body of popular turbulence and ignorant resistance that was ever 
opposed to any law inthis country. That it has worked against that tur- 
bulence with miraculous success, we hope we have slightly contributed. to 
prove, 
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EARL GREY. 


“ Presenti tibi maturos largimur honores.” Hor, 


* Recorded honours shall gather round his monument and thicken over him.” 
Junius, of Lord Chatham. 


A Frencu lady, during the days of “ liberty and equality” in France, 
seeing a a Marquis of mean figure, with a comely valet, frankly observed, 
“ La nature nest pas avistocrate.” She would pronounce nature an aristocr at 
on seeing LordGrey. ‘There is that about him physical and moral, in his sta- 
ture, his form, his countenance, his bearing, his privi ate character, his public 
life, which would suggest the idea of a natural aristocracy of race among 
men — something w ‘hich seems to say, * Behold a man who has a patent of 
nobility from nature as well as from the grace of kings.” Eulogy of the 
living is not unreasonably suspected ; but Lord Grey, retired from the stage 
and strife of political administration, now lives in the past —-in the enjoys 
ment of its honours; and the humblest artist who : attempts to paint the moral 
or historic portrait of such a man may indulge himself in the use of bright 
tints the more freely, from the very sense of. bringing his contingent, how- 
ever small, to that stock of happiness and pleasure in the homage of a living 
generation, which Lord Grey lives to enjoy. 

‘The names of Fox and Grey are those which reflect its chief lustre on 
modern whiggism. ‘I'wo men so long, so closely, and so honourably united, 
during an epoch of excitements and. ‘distractions, which broke the ties not 
only of friendship but of kindred, must have been attached by strong sym- 
pathies. There are yet no two public men between whom the indiv idualizing, 
or as logicians all it, “ the essential difference” is more marked. Fox 
would cripple himself within the dimensions of whiggism. His great 
faculties and generous humanity never appear ed to full advantage but when 
he forgot or disdained it. Grey, instead of lowering and lessening himself 
to the stature of a mere Whig, would raise whiggism to his own ley el. He 
would rather abandon than bend to it. He has never stooped from ‘his 
lofty station and erect attitude to party, or to the court, or even to that idol 
before which the proudest spirits may bend without abasement — ambition, 
This is the distinctive golden vein which runs and shines through his whole 
life and character. 

Lord Grey entered the House of Commons, at the age of twenty-two, in 
1787, perhaps the most brilliant epoch of English parliamentary eloquence. 
Burke, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, now cultivated and advanced as an art, with 
still higher faculties, at least in the mass, the oratory which Walpole, 
Windham, Pultney, and the elder Pitt had created, but not perfected. At 
the same time a new race of youthful orators was germinating around 
them. ‘The “ maiden speech” ‘of Mr. Grey is noticed with distinction in 
the Annual Register for that year.* He is described as “ astonishing the 
House by another of those wonderful displays of oratory which had buret 
forth recently on every side amongst its younger members, equalling his 
predecessors i in copiousness and eleg: ance of diction, force of argumert, and 
perspicuity of arrangement, and surpassing them all in grace and power 
of delivery.” 

The subject of debate was Pitt’s commercial treaty of 1786 with France 


* By Burke, it may be presumed. 
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It was condemned by the Whigs — such are the fluctuations of political or 
party interests. A politician, however, may change his views without de- 
ie from his principles : it was so with Lord Grey: he partook the old 
Vhig jealousy of a connection with France, cited from Virgil, 


“An ulla putetis 
Dona carere dolis Danaim?” 


but earnestly recommended more intimate relations with the young Re- 
public of America, and a more liberal policy in trade and government to- 
wards Ireland. “ It is,” said he, “ impolitie — it is unjust — it is indecent, 
to give to Trance what we have refused to Ireland; to give our natural 
enemies what we withhold from our fellow-subjects and friends.” 

The French Revolution soon came—to agitate communities, and test poli- 
ticians. Lord Grey rose with the ordeal and the occasion, in public charac- 
ter and political capacity. He took a signal lead, even of the great chief of the 
Whigs. T’ox was trammelled by the obligations of a party-chief to follow- 
ers parched with the thirst of years for place and power. He was person- 
ally ambitious to serve his party and his country as a minister of the crown. 
His ambition was flattered at the moment with distant and deceitful sug- 
gestions by a narrow-minded prince, who took the practice of deception 
for an exercise of mental power; and he was already menaced with defection 
by the Whig alarmists. Fox, accordingly, checked the ardour of the more 
forward reformers in the Whig Club, and withheld his name from the asso- 
ciation of “ The Friends of the People.” Grey, unfettered by party rela- 
tions, or by personal ambition as dependent upon court power, uniting the 
freshness and fire of youth with faculties of the first order, took precedence 
even of Fox, as the champion of parliamentary reform. 

That great cause was compromised on the one side by conceited vision- 
aries or vulgar pretenders, who carried on an interchange of crazed fancies, 
fustian declamation, and bombastic compliments with the clubbists of Paris; 
whilst it encountered on the other the renegade hostility of Pitt, wielding 
not alone borough oligarchy and the court, but the House of Commons. 
Lord Grey, to shield and save reform from both, marshalled under the 
name of “ The Friends of the People,” a powerful association of every class 
— political, literary, and commercial rank, wealth, talent, and reputation, 
professing the twofold purpose of “ restoring the freedom of election, and 
a more equal representation of the people in Parliament,” and * securing 
to the people a more frequent exercise of their right of electing their repre- 
sentatives.” 

The famous minister of that day despised the clubbist correspondents, and 
felt, if he did not fear, the strength of the “ Friends of the People.” He 
accordingly issued “a proclamation against seditious writings and cor- 
respondences,” professedly aimed at the former, but really at the latter. 
The perusal of this state paper, now sunk into oblivion, would startle the 
present generation. It introduced secret denunciation and an arbitrary 
police, to the exclusion of moral confidence and known law, into the very 
bosom of society. A motion for an address of thanks to the king, or rather 
to the minister, brought it under discussion; and Lord Grey, as the head 
of the Reformers, took the lead in opposition. 

To justify the proclamation, extracts were read from. the famous work 
of Paine. The name and writings of that singular man were the constant 
theme and bugbear of the minister, and his satellites, during the crisis of 
1792 and 1793. _'The opinions expressed by Lord Grey, upon the ia i 
on Paine, may be cited as illustrative of his principles and character. ‘he 
constitution of the country,” said he, during one of the great debates of the 
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period, “is endangered from the proceedings, not of levellers and republi- 
cans, who are few and feeble in England, but of the minister and his adhe- 
rents, who are numerous and strong, and are cutting away the constitutional 
safeguards of lawand liberty, under the pretence of preserving them;— who 
either pretend to be afraid, when they well know there is nothing to fear, 
or who, labouring under a delusion like that of the popish plot, view jacob- 
inism in the nineteenth century with the same horror which was inspired by 
popery in the seventeenth ;—in short, who confound the alarm of their own 
imaginations with the rational perception and foresight of public danger. 
I have heard the name of Paine, and his pamphlets, mentioned usque ad 
nauseam in this House. ‘To the doctrines or principles of that person I am 
no friend; but I am not to be deterred by the mere odium of a name 
from avowing that I consider the rights of man as the foundation of every 
government, and those who stand out against those rights as the true con- 
spirators — the worst conspirators — conspirators against the people.” 

Pitt, with his political resources and personal capacity, triumphed over 
reform for his hour. He was favoured not only by the schism among the 
Whigs, which disabled that party as such, but by the secession of five 
leading members from the association of the * Friends of the People.” 
At the head of the seceders appears the signature of Lord John Russell, 
now Duke of Bedford. 

But the organization of that society by Lord Grey is nevertheless one 
of the most sagacious, and even one of the most successful strokes of party 
statesmanship in the annals of England. ‘To it may be traced the ultimate 
victory of reform. 

The first manifesto of the association is an admirable piece of pleading, 
not alone from the force, but from the frankness of its dialectics ; — it went 
forth with authority, as the case of the reformers ; and Lord Grey presented 
a petition, signed exclusively by “ The Friends of the People,” to the 
House of Commons, exhibiting the statistics of its spurious representation 
and constituency with a force so conclusive, that—as one of those barbed 
arrows, pointed with truth, which ultimately, however slowly, pierce human 
error, and overcome human injustice, however shielded and strong — it 
continued fast and festering in the side of borough oligarchy, and proved 
fatal to it.* Four years after this memorable petition a specific plan of re- 
form was proposed to the House of Commons by Lord Grey; and the great 
features of his plan of 1797 may be recognised in that of which the success 
in 1832 is for ever associated with his name and government. 

It is among the rarest and happiest concurrences of public virtue and 
the course of nature, that he who in his youthful ardour struck the first 


* The following summary may be cited as a curious reminiscence :— 

« The patronage of which your petitioners complain is of two kinds,—that which arises from the 
unequal distribution of the electiye franchise, and the peculiar rights of voting, by which certain 
places return members to serve in parliament ; and that which arises from the expense attending 
contested elections, and the consequent degree of power acquired by wealth. By these two means 
a weight of parliamentary influence has been obtained by certain individuals, forbidden by the 
spirit of the laws, and in its consequences most dangerous to the liberties of the people of Great 
Britain. The operation of the first species of patronage is direct, and subject to positive proof : 
eighty-four individuals do by their own immediate authority send one hundred and fifty-seven of 
your honourable members to parliament. And this your petitioners are ready, if the fact be dis- 
puted, to prove, and to name the members and the patrons. The second species of patronage 
cannot be shown with equal accuracy, though it is felt with equal force. Your petitioners are 
convinced that, in addition to the one hundred and fifty-seven honourable members above men- 
tioned, one hundred and fifty more, making in the whole three hundred and seven, are returned to 
your honourable house, not by the collective voice of those whom they appear to represent, edo 
the recommendation of seventy powerful individuals, added to the eighty-four before mentioned, 
and making the total number of patrons altogether only one hundred and fifty-four, who return @ 
decided majority of your honourable house.” 
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t. blow for a great public cause, should conduct it to victory in the 
maturity of his wisdom and his age, after the lapse of forty years, 

The death of Pitt opened the doors of office for a moment to the Whigs, 
and Lord Grey, then Lord Howick, came in with Mr. Fox and Lord 
Grenville, as First Lord of the Admiralty. 

After only a few months Mr, Fox followed his great rival to the tomb, 
and his place as foreign minister was taken by Lord Grey, who continued 
from that moment to hold divided empire with Lord Grenville, until the re- 
tirement of that eminent person from public life. 

Minds of the first order comprehend each, other, — and the same political 
accord, if not the same personal attachment, which had united Mr. Pox and 
Lord Grey, continued between Lords Grey and Grenville —alike honour- 
ably to both. George III., whose strength of character lay only in his 
antipathies, never abated his dislike of the Whigs, — or only hated them the 
more after they were forced upon him as ministers. He protracted the new 
arrangements, with the hope of detaching Lord Grenville from his new 
allies. That nobleman was proof against court influence and artifices, and 
it was upon his recommendation that Lord Grey became the successor of 
Mr, Fox. 

One element of dissociation between Lords Grey and Grenville had 
fallen into a sort of abeyance — the question of reform. ‘They were frankly 
of one mind upon two other questions of leading and generous policy, — 
the abolition of the slave trade and the emancipation of the catholics, The 
former measure was opened by Mr. Fox, and this was the last political act 
of his life. It was consummated by his successors, — but the attempt to give 
partial relief to the catholics proved fatal to their ministry. 

A bill opening the military and naval services to catholics was brought 
into the House of Commons by Lord Grey with the sanction of George ILL, 
and passed through the first reading, but was carried no further. The 
king’s bigotry had been waked or played upon; and he demanded from 
the two ministers not only the abandonment of the bill, but a pledge never 
to propose that or any other measure for the relief of the catholics, They 
not only refused the pledge, but recorded their protest against 1t by a minute 
of council; reserved expressly their right of submitting to the king from time 
to time such measures as might be required by the state of Ireland; and 
were dismissed from office, to make way for the party which was understood 
to have suggested the unconstitutional pledge as the means of ousting 
them.* hw 

It is obvious that Lord Grey was disqualified by his superiorities of 
capacity and character for the minister of a prince whose court was the 
focus of intrigue and duplicity. He accordingly continued out of office 
whilst the age and imbecility of the Duke of Portland, the petulant bigotry 
and subaltern accomplishments of Mr. Perceval, and the conciliating me- 
diocrity of Lord Liverpool, successively quartered themselves on the nation 
through one fourth of a century. : : ry 

Some incidents, however, during this period, marked his position, anc 
brought out the traits of his character. The Whigs were not without ree 
of dislodging the Portland ministry by their muster in parliament, and a 


, . ; 1, and conveyed 
* The pledge was supposed to have been devised by Lords Eldon and Liverpoo!, ¢ 

by them ms mre door the Duke of Cumberland and two prelates. ard pag he taal 
lowing effect was moved upon it by Mr. Brand (Lord Dacre) and Mr. Lam Ay va 1 yeaa 
and rejected: “ Resolved, — That it is contrary to the first duties of the ~- ing the king eay 
the crown to restrain themselves by any pledge, express or implied, apn defence of any 
advice which the course of circumstances might render necessary for the we 

part of his majesty’s extensive empire.” 
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great-meeting of Whig lords and commons was convened by Lord Grey ; 


— he must, therefore, have been at this period the leader of opposition, 

Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning having quarrelled, fought, and. re- 
signed, ,and ‘the dissolution of the Portland cabinet having immediately 
followed, Mr. Perceval was installed prime minister, with authority to com- 
manicate with Lords Grenville and Grey. He did so in duplicate, requesting 
at. the same time their immediate presence in London. Lord Grenville, 
who was in Cornwall, came to town, conferred with the new premier, and 
rejected his overtures. Lord Grey, who was in Northumberland, rejected 
the proposed coalition at the threshold; and treating the invitation to town 
as coming only from the minister, declined it. The contrast between him 
and Lord Grenville was called pride ;— it was, perhaps, a compound of 
pride and sagacity: he saw that the overture was a vain, if not perfidious, 
mockery, — and probably disdained it. 

The melancholy incapacitation of George III., and the unrestricted Re- 
gency of George Prince of Wales, were expected to introduce a Grey and 
Grenville ministry. ‘Io the surprise of the public, and the keen disap- 
pointment of the more eagerly expectant Whigs, Mr. Perceval proclaimed and 
woved himself lord of the ascendant,— until the hand of an assassin deprived 
him of life. 

The failure of these successive ministerial negotiations with Lords Grey 
and Grenville, first upon the appointment of the Prince of Wales to a re- 
stricted regency, next upon the expiration of the restrictions, and thirdly, on 
the death of Mr. Perceval, have been ascribed to the influence and intrigues 
of those who constituted the prince’s household, male and female; to the 
intriguing temper and vindictive vanity of Sheridan; to the unhappy com- 
pliances of Lord Hastings (then Lord Moira), as a courtier; in fine, to the 
intractable temper of Lord Grey. 

But Lord Grey was not more unsuited as a minister to the character and 
court of George IIT., than of his son and successor. Unbending honour and 
elevated views were not more revolting to the narrow mind and despotic 
temper of the one, than to the reckless self-indulgence of the other ; and Lord 
Grey had, very early in his career, offended the son by sins of personal 
dignity and political independence, never after, it is supposed, forgotten or 
forgiven. ‘The first instance had reference to the Prince of Wales’s denial 
of his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert through Mr. Fox; and his attempt 
to get over this unmanly compromise, both of Mr. Fox and of the lady, by 
an ambiguous disavowal. He applied with a curious infelicity of choice to 
Lord (then Mr.) Grey, who declined or disdained being the organ of a mean 
equivocation,— and the office devolved but too worthily upon Sheridan. 

‘The next offence was remembered with still deeper resentment ; it touched 
him in the point where he was most sensitive; his recklessness in obtaining 
the means of supplying his prodigalities. George IV. denied his private 
marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, and went through the ceremony of his public 
marriage with Caroline of Brunswick, under the same circumstances, and 
from the same motives — simply to obtain money. His defection from 
Fox and the Whigs opened the way to a hollow reconciliation between him 
and his father, and he was bribed into his ill-starred marriage by a premise 
that his allowance should be increased and his debts liquidated. But the 
sanction of parliament was necessary, and Mr. Pitt introduced the subject 
to. the Commons by a message from the Crown. Fox concurred in a tone 
of estrangement — other Whigs gave a cold, qualified assent: some directly 


opposed; and Lord Grey, as their leader, has left in the record of the pro- 
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eeeding to which the message gave rise, one of the most striking examples. 


of his unbending character, and vigorous declamation. 

It was one of the thetorical artifices of Pitt to represent those who put 
forward the rights of the people, as invaders of the power and dignity of the 
throne ; and the moment was one of great public distress ; — “ I yield not,” 
said Mr. Grey, “ to the right honourable gentleman — I yield to no man in 
this house, or out of it, in respect for the due power and dignity of the Crown. 
Tam as ready to support the real splendour of the royal family as any slave 
of office, or sycophant of a court; but I think there is more true dignity in 
showing a heart alive to the distresses of millions than in costly tra pings 
which encumber royalty without adorning it. Is it, I ask, for the legislature, 
— for this house, which pretends to be the representative of the people, — 
to set the example of indulging and encouraging extravagance, at a moment 
when the prevailing fashion of prodigality among persons of fortune and sta- 
tion is rapidly deteriorating their character, by destroying their independence, 
and making them the contempt of the people by making them the tools of 
the court? I know,” he continued, “a refusal by this House will be felt 
as a mortifying privation, and | regret it; but I will not, I cannot consent, 
against my conviction that a refusal will operate as a salutary and just 
penalty for the past, a salutary lesson for the future, and above all, that it 
will raise the character of this House ;— whether it needs raising in the 
estimation of the public, I will not now stop to inquire; —as a proof of 
considerate and proper deference to the severe privations and heavy burdens 
of the people.” 

This could never be forgotten by a prince whose resentments were as im- 
placable from pride of caste, as they would be in another person from the 
passion of revenge. 

The third offence to George IV., and manifestation of what may be called 
the Grey stamp of character, immediately followed the eabinet negotiation 
already mentioned, with Lords Grey and Grenville, in 1812, and the form- 
ation of the Perceval ministry. ‘That ministry, it was notorious, owed its 
existence to secret, and female influence. ‘The late Lord Darnley frankly 
denounced it in the House of Lords; and Lord Grey, now a member of 
that house, having assailed the new cabinet, in a speech of impassioned 
eloquence, concluded with a passage given substantially, as fo lows, in 
the parliamentary debates : — “ But all that I have hitherto stated, all 
that has been stated by others —all that has been urged on the ground 
of political capacity, character, and principles,—every other objection to the 
present ministers sinks into insignificance compared with one, to which, my 
Lords, I will frankly and undisguisedly allude — the dependence of the 
present cabinet for its existence upon an unseen power which lurks behind 
the throne —a power alien to the constitution, but now unhappily too 
familiar to the country: a disastrous and disgusting influence which 
consolidates abuse into system, establishes a demoralising prescription 
within the precincts of the court, and prevents either public com laint or 
private counsel from reaching the royal ear; an influence, my Lor ; which 
it is the bounden duty of Parliament to censure and stigmatise with its most 
signal reprobation; an influence for the removal of which, it is my fixed 
principle and unalterable resolution, in concert with those friends who act 
with me in public affairs, to have a clear understanding with Parliament 
before we take upon us any share in the conduct of the affairs of the king- 
dom as ministers of the Crown.” ; 

It is needless to remind any ordinarily informed reader of the influence 
alluded to, and the knowledge is so accessible to the uninformed, taat it may 
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be dispensed with here. These sallies are cited only as illustrating the 
character and eloquence of the subject of this sketch. They at the same 
time solve the — in the popular government of a free people, that 
a statesman who will assuredly take his place in the first order of the historic 
personages of his country, whose life has been active, and his reputation 
pre-eminent, should have been minister only for a few months through 
a succession of years, and two reigns. ; 

His appearances, as leader of opposition in the House of Lords, were few 
and isolated, from the establishment of the Liverpool or Tory dynasty to 
the accession of the late king. ‘The opposition itself was divided and dis- 
organised, when the greatest question which occupied either government or 
parliament since Pitt’s first declaration of war with France — that of war, 
ad internecionem, with Napoleon, upon his return from Elba — was sub- 
mitted to both Houses. 

Lord Grenville very naturally supported the warlike policy of the admi- 
nistration. Mr. Grattan surprised the public — or those who did not know 
him — by taking the same course, and was opposed for the first time to Lord 
Grey. ‘The palm of eloquence on this memorable occasion was borne by 
them in their respective places. Their speeches are among the most remark- 
able in the records of parliamentary debate — the most unlike each other 
in style —the most curious in reference to the issue. Mr. Grattan’s speech 
was rhetorical and passionate, — presenting antithesis and exaggeration for 
fact and argument; Lord Grey’s was logical, deliberative, and wise. 
Fortune and the event decided for the rhetorician against the statesman. 

“The government of France,” says the one, “is war. It is a stratocracy, 
elective, aggressive, and predatory. Her armies live to fight, and fight to 
live. Bonaparte reviewed the troops, and nothing could equal the shouts of 
the army, — except the silence of the people. It is a case in which the 
army has deposed the civil government. It is the march of a military chief 
over a conquered people.” ‘I see Bonaparte,” said the other, “ invading 
France with 600 men; traversing that great kingdom, from Antibes to 
Paris, in advance of his troops; everywhere escorted by the people ; his 
path thronged by multitudes as he passes. I see the throne of France 
abandoned to him without resistance ; and now I see him, in the full assur- 
ance that the French nation is with him against the antient dynasty, putting 
arms in the hands of the whole male population of France between twenty 
and sixty years of age.” 

Fools, says the adage, judge by the event; but there is an adjusting 
power, in the course of time, which redresses the judgments of the common 
herd — and the revolution of 1830, a great moral result, has re-adjusted the 
balance of statesmanship between Mr. Grattan and Lord Grey,— falsified 
for a time by the brilliant accident of the victory of Waterloo. 

The next remarkable speech of Lord Grey was called forth by Lord Sid- 
movth’s well-known circular, in 1817. ‘That minister, like Lord Grey, 
lives in the past; but a past which it is his interest should be forgotten by 
others and by himself. He administered the home department in a troubled 
yeriod, but one requiring only firmness and sagacity ; he charged the statute- 
Looks. beyond all his predecessors since the Revolution, with arbitrary Jaws; 
his execution of which was at once timid and violent, imbecile and oppres- 
sive. One of his first measures was to address a circular letter to lieutenants 
of counties, announcing to them that any person charged on oath with 
“seditious or blasphemous libel,” might be taken up, without more form, 
by warrant of a justice of peace. The boasted English liberty of the press 
was thus made to depend upon the conjunction of two persons, one of whom 
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may have the least possible stock of intellect, the other of morality — 
a justice and an informer. It was brought under the notice of the House 
of Lords by Lord Grey, in a speech, or rather a constitutional law argument, 
so able and sustained, that the late Lord Ellenborough, after failing to 
answer, had the candour to eulogize it. 

That brilliant episode in the history of English administration, — the 
Canning government, — was attended by many curious circumstances ; one 
of the most curious or remarkable of which was the secession of the 
Whigs from Lord Grey, —or of Lord Grey from the Whigs. He repu- 
diated any share in the coalition with Mr. Canning, and refused his con- 
fidence to the newly formed ministry, by an express and formal declaration 
in the House of Lords. 

A similar course had been taken under nearly similar circumstances by 
the elder Pitt. The occasion was the formation of the first ministry of 
Lord Rockingham, between which and that of Mr. Canning there are strik- 
ing resemblances. Both ministries were partial conquests over a vicious 
and exclusive system of government by court intrigue; both had to contend 
against a powerful court cabal and a hostile bias in the mind of the sove- 
reign; in the formation of both, there was a momentary abandonment, or 
compromise, of party principles, but with a view to their ultimate triumph, 
The analogy may be followed up between the political station and personal 
character of Lords Chatham and Grey; and each inflicted upon the cabinet, 
which was the object of his declaration, severe injury, — for each, by 
withholding his individual confidence, shook the confidence of the public. 

The effect, however, of Lord Grey’s declaration fell chiefly upon the 
Whig allies of Mr. Canning. ‘The severe consistency, the uncompromising 
principle, the high ground, the stately solitude of the leader, gave by contrast 
an air of littleness, compromise, and desertion to the main body of the 
Whigs, who left his side to group themselves behind the new prime minister, 
It may be added, that Lord Grey was said to be actuated, like Lord Chat- 
ham, by jealous ambition, and impatient pride. But opinions ot the day 
on personal and party questions are very rarely just. “Those who now look 
back upon the secession of Lord Grey, — or rather his immobility whilst his 
friends seceded, — and view it without prejudice, will be more disposed to 
refer his conduct in that crisis to what has been noticed at the outset of this 
sketch — his unbending maintenance of the highest standard of publie and 
private consistency and honovr. But the surest guide in any case to the 
motives of Lord Grey will be found in what he has himself said. “ Nothing, 
said he, on the occasion in question, “ can be more distressing to my feelings 
than the paramount obligation under which I find myselt ? ew? — 
opinions delivered by noble friends with whom I have acted and t ought 
for so many years. But although I am fully persuaded that, in taking their 
places where I now behold them, they have proceeded with entire dis- 
interestedness, I yet, from the resistless sense of a high and yeoman 
duty, find myself compelled to remain in the place which I have a 
for ‘twenty years. I do so, not from any desire e* oppose or fan 
his majesty’s government, but because I cannot find, in why foe om 
on which the present government 1s constructed, ve — er 
confidence which I must repose In any government be ore I can pledge 

. ‘ it, Admitting fully, as 1 do, that it is at all times 
promise my support to tt eee eg he se of influencing this 
improper to introduce the king’s name, for the purpose ens 
House, I yet cannot shut my eyes to the species of engagement un an aad 
the present ministry has been formed ; and that eee it is the "a 
a nature that I must distrust any whnienenaeen of which } . 
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It is avowedly based on the principle of Lord Liverpool’s government, 
Now, what was that principle but the exclusion of the Catholic claims ?” 

The accession of the late king opened, at last, the doors of the court and 
of the cabinet to Lord Grey and to reform. He came in upon the special 
mission of carrying that measure, — the only legislative act, since the Revo- 
lution, which can be called constitutionally historic, with the single exception 
of the emancipation of the Catholics. The latter was the more difficult to 
carry, the former much the more difficult to frame; the one was a bold 
abrogation of odious laws, the other was a re-organisation of the essential 
branch of English government. 

The Reform Act is too recent and familiar to be more than barely alluded 
to in connection with the political genius and personal character of Lord 
Grey. ‘Two observations, however, may be made: first, that Lord Grey 
alone had that station in the confidence of the late king, who, however 
honest his intentions, was neither uninfluenced nor unprejudiced ; and in 
the confidence of that large mass of the nation in its upper ranks, which 
could enable a minister to carry the bill. He alone had the requisite weight 
of political and moral authority, from his political capacity, his long expe- 
rience, his knowledge of the English constitution, and his having at hazard 
the highest interests of fortune, rank, and family. It may next be observed, 
that if that measure be in some parts defective, in others ill-judged, the 
provision most miscalculated, and most adverse to the main principle, 
when brought into action, was interpolated after the bill had left the bosom 
of the cabinet and the hands of the minister. 

He introduced it to:the House of Lords, on the 23d of October, 183], 
with the solemnity and emotion of one entering upon the performance of a 
function all but religiously sacred. After some prefatory observations, he 
proceeded to say — “ ‘Thus called to form a new administration by my 
Sovereign, I frankly told him that I could not execute his gracious com- 
mission, or accept office as a minister of the crown, unless I were authorised 
to bring forward, as a cabinet measure, the plan of reform which had al- 
ready been voted by the House of Commons, and received with unqualified 
satisfaction by the great body of the people. ‘This condition was readily 
and graciously assented to by his Majesty ; and having formed the administra- 
tion, of which I have the honour to be the head, 1 thought it my duty not 
to lose a moment in preparing, in concert with my colleagues, the bill which 
is the subject of your lordships’ deliberation this night. In this measure, 
my lords, there is no principle or provision not derived from the settled and 
acknowledged principles of the constitution of this country ; nothing which 
may not be adopted with safety to all the interests and orders of the stata; 
nothing, my lords, which is not in perfect accordance with the particular 
interests and privileges of that order to which, as members of this House, we 
belong. The measure which I am about to submit to your lordships is large 
and liberal, and I may say, complete. No measure of a qualified, limited, 
or partial nature, would be received with satisfaction by any party. It was 
the deliberate conclusion of my colleagues, and my own, that the best — 
the only advisable measure, was a frank and bold one; a measure so com- 
prehensive, and efficient, that it should satisfy the reasonable, just, and 
general desires of the people, and place the true principle of constitutional 
reform on a safer and stronger basis than we found it.” 

It would have been well that Lord Grey had retired when the Reform 
Bill was passed, and his mission was fulfilled. A state of polities and 
parties the most uncongenial to him soon followed, and he appears, from his 
own declaration, to have sighed for repose. The scenes of management and 
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compromise with parties and persons on the subject of the Irish Coercion 
Bill shocked his uncompromising spirit and fastidious pride, He retired 
with dignity, but with some sacrifice of his popularity in Ireland. He 
found himself called the enemy of Ireland, when his whole life bore testi- 
mony to the fact of his superiority to every motive of political ambition, 
or personal prejudice, which could be supposed to make him hostile or indif- 
ferent to the claims of Ireland, civil and religious. The simple solution of 
his conduct seems to be, that he was in a false position at the head of the 
government from the moment when the Reform Bill passed. The mem- 
bers of his government were below the level of his character and views. 
They were raised and actuated for the moment by the great question which 
had led to the formation of his ministry ; but that measure once carried, 
and the more vulgar business and interests of the administration coming 
into play, Lord Grey and his colleagues were no longer capable of unity in 
their views and modes of government. The point really at issue in the 
Irish Coercion Bill was, whether Ireland should be pacified by a sort of 
capitulation with Irish agitation, or rather with the Irish agitator; or by 
Starlet action and uncompromising defiance in the course of legislation 
and government. Lord Grey, as might be expected from him, chose the 
latter, his colleagues, or the majority of them, the former, alternative, — 
and a separation became inevitable. 

The transient vapour has however passed away, and the retirement of 
Lord Grey presents itself in association only with a long public life, not 
only of undebased, but chivalrously sustained, public character and honour. 
There is not in the range of English history a statesman whose career is so 
free from exception, as an example and a light to his country and to pos- 
terity. Chatham, with his genius and his pride, lowered himself by mourn- 
ful infirmities of conduct: there is not, perhaps, in the whole public life of 
Lord Grey, an act which he should wish undone, or a speech which he should 
wish unspoken. ‘The sight of a mind of the first order, and the instinct of 
a proud honour, have been his unerring guides. 

No one can glance over his career without surprise at the extent to 
which he has escaped, not merely censure, but the defamations and 
calumnies engendered by political and party strife. It would appear as if 
the unscrupulous and the base despaired of reaching a character so elevated, 
to disfigure or stain it. 

When the parliamentary speeches of Lord Grey shall have been collected 
and embodied under his name, they will furnish a rich contribution to 
constitutional knowledge and parliamentary eloquence. His eloquence is 
essentially distinguished from that of the great contemporary orators, It 
would appear, from accounts of him when he began public life, that his 
education was directed from the earliest period with a view to politics, and 
that no one entered parliament at the same age with a mind so exercised, and 
accomplishments so various. ‘There appears, however, even in his ye 
speeches, no ambition to display the graces of literature, no parade if ie 
acquisitions of science, no resort for effect to the play of fancy, or to a uy 
and elaborately turned phrases. The facts and the philosophy 7! mayb 
luminous analogies and cogent applications, force of argument wit nih e 
technical forms of logic, command and copiousness of pe Tt act, 
the natural effusion of a copious mind, not the artificial play o rere 7" 
simple dignity of expression 1n language, voice, and gesture, . aaa 
his speeches, This abundant, noble, and characteristic belied a pe 
appears alike in matters of calm exposition and statement, and in 


animated or impassioned declamation. 4 
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But the most remarkable trait in the eloquence of Lord Grey is a cer- 
tain accord between the style and tone of the speech, with not merely the 
delivery, but the person o the orator. An harangue of his would lose half its 
power delivered by another man — without the stateliness of his person, 
the noble expression of his countenance, and the commanding dignity 
of his enunciation. Of all long practised orators, he is the most free 
from mannerism of voice, gesture, and attitude. There is almost nothing 
that a mimic or a caricaturist could seize— all is graceful and expressive 
action, combined with a certain elevation of personal bearing. He has 
in his temperament that spring of excitement and emotion, without 
which there is, perhaps, no oratory of the first order; and he freely 
abandons himself to it, — but without those violences and exaggerations of 
gesture and intonation, into which orators under excitement so frequently 
run. He is, of all public speakers, the most complete master of the hearer’s 
confidence in his good faith. You may question his views, but never the 
profound sincerity of his convictions. In him, the orator is not an advocate 
or pleader, employing rhetoric or reasoning for party interests or personal 
ambition, but one who delivers his opinions because he is penetrated with 
their truth, and thinks them useful to his country. There are speakers who 
harangue with fluent impetuosity, and whose tone, nevertheless, suggests the 
suspicion of an under-current of bad faith. ‘The beholder’s impression of 
Lord Grey would be, not alone that he was deeply penetrated with the con- 
vietions which he would impart, but that there is no object, however great, 
for which he would condescend to persuade by artifice; no audience, how- 
ever exalted, for whose approbation he would deign to utter what he did not 
think; no quarter, however powerful, which he would not scorn to flatter. 

‘The speeches of Lord Grey present, it has. been observed, a sert of image 
of the man, not only in the cast of his character and genius, but in that of his 
person. ‘There are several of them reported so copiously and character- 
istically, that it might be suspected they were revised by him; though no 
orator, whether his speeches be heard or read, shows so complete an ab- 
sence of all trace of the labour of the pen. But even his most fully 
and faithfully recorded orations should be read with a constant reference 
to his person and delivery. ‘The reader should imagine the orator before 
him, as he follows the current of the speech. This will not be a hopeless 
effort of fancy to the many who have heard Lord Grey; and even a person 
who had never heard the orator, but had seen and heard the man, might 
form some idea to himself of the manner in which Lord Grey would, or 


did deliver those passages from his speeches which have been cited in this 
sketch, 
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Ir is the fashion to eall the Italians fallen and degraded; and none are 
more acrimonious in their censures than the Anglo-Italians —a race which, 
while forgetting their patriotic duties in the delights of that paradisaica 
climate — while availing themselves of the benevolence and courtesy of the 
inhabitants — and while eating the fruits of that fertile land — without care 
or annoyance, repay the advantages they enjoy by abusing the natives. 
There is a gentleness, a facility, a kindliness in the Italians which spreads an 
atmosphere of repose around them. Their visitors feel and enjoy this; but, 
far from being grateful, they blind themselves to the virtues which benefit 
themselves, and fix their eyes on the faults which are injurious only to the 
Htalians. ‘They even go further, and often rail the louder, while they 
imitate more grossly the vices they denounce. 

Most of the defects of the Italians are those that always arise in a society 
debarred from active duties. An Italian has no career, and can find occu- 
pation only in intrigue and vice. The utter hopelessness that pervades 
their political atmosphere, the stagnation of every territorial or commercial 
enterprise, the discouragement cast over every improvement,—all these are 
checks to laudable ambition; and yet such is not entirely checked. How 
many Italian hearts beat high for their country. When any opening has 
presented itself, how many victims have rushed into the breach. Perhaps 
in the history of no people in the world has there appeared so tenacious 
a love of country and of liberty, nor so great a readiness shown to make 
every sacrifice to acquire independence, nor so confirmed and active an 
hatred for tyranny. 

After various struggles, and the destruction of their best citizens by the 
despot, still the Italians pant for freedom, and hope to attain it. ‘The well- 
educated among them feel that their chief duty is, to counteract the per- 
nicious effects of slavery and superstition in debasing the national character. 
To do this, several of the most eminent have turned authors, and risked 
property and safety for the holy task of disseminating principles and senti- 
ments which, in their effect, will keep alive a sense of their rights in the 
minds of their countrymen, and render them worthy of the liberty they 
hope one day to see them enjoy. 

They are fortunate in one circumstance — the soil they would cultivate 
is rich and fertile. ‘The thing that chiefly strikes any one conversant with 
the Italians, is their quick and clear understandings. In unfrequented 
parts of England, the people are stupid, and even savage. In I'rance, they 
are still worse. They may practise the domestic virtues, but their minds 
are shrunk and shrivelled, or covered by so impenetrable an husk, that 
there are no means of having communication with them. The facilities of 
intercourse — for ever multiplying in this country — and the better edu- 
cation that subsists, has partly done away with this state of things; but in 
Italy, the peasant of its remotest regions is a conversable being. He has in- 
telligence, imagination, and the power of expression. He has fewer pre- 
judices in favour of old habits, a greater reverence for knowledge in others: 
it is easy, therefore, to teach him. While the same divine bounty that has 
gifted him with a capacity to understand, has been also extended to his 
instructors; and the educated men of Italy are singularly able, laborious, 
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and enlightened. Italians are found to excel in every province of literature. 
The names of their poets rank among the highest: their novelists, either 
tragic or comic, are unsurpassed : their historians yield only to those of' the 
ancient world. In science, in morals, in every species of inventive or dis- 
quisitive literature, we find Italians among the foremost in desert. No 
wonder their rulers fear such a people, and put in action all their efforts 
either to crush or turn aside from any, to them injurious, purpose, the 
labours of their men of genius and learning. Thus Ugo Foscolo was 
banished ; thus Monti was corrupted; the eloquent and admirable produc- 
tions of the lover of liberty were proscribed; and not only were the writings 
of the slave impregnated with a base spirit, but his very subjects were dic- 
tated to him. ‘To turn aside the thoughts of the men of letters from an 
elevated and useful aim, Monti was commanded to raise that pitiful war of 
words which sprung from his “ Proposta.” ‘The Austrian government well 
understood the Italian spirit, when it excited the Royal Institute of Milan 
to busy itself in the reform of the national dictionary, and imposed on 
Monti the task of overthrowing the authority of the “ Della Crusca,” and of 
asserting the propriety of adopting, as the classic language of Italy, a lan- 
guage not wholly ‘Tuscan, but intermingled with modes of speech peculiar 
to other provinces. Monti and his son-in-law, Perticari, began what they 
called a crusade against the * Della Crusca.” Perticari, young and virtuous, 
and led by Monti, was probably innocent of any sinister motive. Monti 
himself entered into the views of the Austrians: he knew his countrymen, 
and the unfortunate prejudices in Italy, which makes one portion the rival 
and enemy of another. ‘The effect of his attack was electric. As if it had 
been the cause of independence, each literary man arose to defend the 
system of his country. ‘The Tuscans thought their territory invaded, their 
dearest privileges undermined: the war continued for years. At present, 
many of the chief combatants are no more, while the few survivors may wonder 
at their folly at being thus entrapped to forget the nobler uses of their talents 
in so puerile a question; they may feel that had one among them written a 
book, in which genius and power had been clothed in elegant and forcible 

language, drawn either from the purest ‘Tuscan source, or mingled with 
modes of speech deemed less classical, yet not less true to feeling, it had 
been a far better answer than volumes of verbal dispute. 

The Austrians, though they corrupted one of the greatest geniuses of Italy 
(Monti), and sent another (Foscolo) to die in a foreign land, and were success- 
ful in causing all the talents of the country to be absorbed by a war of words, 
yet enjoyed only a temporary success. Deeper interests were awakened 
among the Italians during the outbreaks and struggles which marked the 
years 1820-21. Since then, their writers have been thoroughly awakened 
to the importance of their task in enlightening their countrymen, and in 
teaching them either lessons of Christian virtue, or animating them to a love 
of liberty. 

A very excellent article has appeared in the eleventh number of “ The 
London and Westminster Review,” written, we believe, by a peculiarly 
clever and well-informed Italian resident in this country, named Mazzim, 
which throws great light on the moving springs of Italian literature. ‘The 
author has, with great judgment, divided the writers of his country into two 
classes, both bent on ameliorating the character of their fellow countrymen, 
but by different means: the one aims at fostering the, so to speak, inoffen- 
sive virtues; the other, burning with a hatred of the oppressor, and with a 
thirst for the deliverance of their native land, endeavours to strengthen and 
elevate—to teach the Italians to become ~atriots and citizens — to mspIre, 
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not resignation, but hope—not merely piety and benevolence, but ardour for 
the dissemination of the blessings of civilisation and freedom — not simply 
fortitude, but active courage, without which higher virtues, they are aware 
that Italy can never be delivered and renovated. 
‘ Amidst the whole field of literature which Mazzini glances over, we select 
only one portion — its novels and romances. 
When a new sort of literature was, as it were, discovered, and men. of 
the first talent in France and England occupied themselves by the compo- 
sition of romances and novels — all sorts of fictitious adventure in prose, 


whether belonging to past ages or modern manners — it was to be su 


posed that the Italians would shine also in the same career, At first, how- 
ever, they did not originate any work of the sort worthy of themselves, and 
it grew into a common opinion that the spirit of Italy was so crushed and 
deadened, that their writers had fallen into a low scale. Ugo Foscolo was 
a mere imitator in his “Jacopo Ortis.” But Foscolo was strictly a didactic 
writer. His refined and discerning mind, his eloquent and enthusiastic 
spirit, which dictated his labours on Petrarch and Dante, and his poem of 
the “ Sepoleri”— the most finished elegy of modern Italy, was not inventive of 
facts. ‘Jacopo Ortis” was a vehicle for opinions and emotions—not an epic, 
whose incidents and conduct were to interest and delight. 

Manzoni redeemed the reputation of his country. The “ Promessi Sposi,” 
translated into every European language, is a proof that the Italians are 
still themselves. It yields to no romance of any country in graphie de- 
scriptions — in eloquence — in touching incident and forcible reflection. It 
is, however, so entirely Italian in all its parts, that it can only be truly 
relished in its native guise. It has seized and individualised, as it were, va- 
rious species of human beings, specimens of which can be found only in 
that soil; and thus, to a certain degree, its reputation must be local. Any 
one conversant with the Italian character perceives at once the truth and 
vividness of the picture; to others it is a fancy piece, and cannot come 
home in the same way to their experience and sympathies; besides that, 
the translation is vapid and lifeless, and incapable of communicating the 
spirit of the original. ‘The excellence of this work consists, in the first 
place, in its admirable discrimination and representation of character. Its 
personages are not shadows and vague generalities, but men and women 
stamped with individuality. They all live and move before us — we feel as 
if we should recognise if we saw them — and those who have been in Italy 
have seen such, and perceive not portraits, but vivid resemblances. We 
have seen and recognise Don Abbondio, and his servant Perpetua; their 
modes of thinking and phraseology are all familiar to us, though graced in 
the work with the ideality which marks the perfection of art. The spirit 
and reality of such portions as may pass for episodes, the stories of Gertrude 
and Cristofero, are unsurpassed in any work, in any language, for interest, 
truth, and beauty. The conversion of the Innominato — the riots at Milan 
—the progress, prevalence, and cessation of the plague, are. passages of 
high-wrought eloquence that carry the reader along with them. ‘They 
show not only the deepest knowledge of the human heart, but a vivid 
graphic talent, surpassing that of every modern tale-writer. The defect of 
the work is its whole. Admirable in parts, it wants the artifice of plot, 
which should make the interest rise continually. From the moment that 
Lucia is liberated by the Innominato, the story, suchas it 1s, comes to @ stop. 
Much of this arises from the character of her betrothed, She herself, 
gentle, resigned, and affectionate, interests us more than = = of 
person in a book usually does; but Renzo is not her fitting lover. 8 
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true that he is nature itself, the absolute portrait of an Italian rustie, 
We ought to be content that Lucia, a Milanese peasant, should have for 
a husband a person in the same situation of life; but the sweetness and 
blameless simplicity of the heroine removes her from the vulgarities of her 
situation, while Renzo is immersed in them; the discrepancy j jars on our 
taste, and injures the tale as a work of art. 

The author of the “ Promessi Sposi” has not aimed at inspiring ardour for 
liberty and hatred of the tyrant: his lessons are rather those of piet 
and resignation. In any other work we might blame this; but truth is so 
much better than declamation, and the picture he gives of the evils of 
misrule and ignorance is so forcible, that it stands in lien of didactic tirades, 
The effect of the book being to impress the reader with adeep sense of the 
mischiefs that ensue from a people being kept in a state of bigotry and 
ignorance, and from a foreign, inert, and short-sighted government, every un- 
prejudiced person must reap a well-founded hatred of tyrants and super- 
stition from such worth a thousand diatribes. 

This want of a generous and enlarged aim is more to be deplored for the 
author than the work. Manzoni is a man of first-rate genius. Besides 
the ** Promessi Sposi,” he has written two tragedies — poems rather than 
dramas, composed according to the French notion of the Athenian theatre, 
but interspersed with choruses. As dramas, these plays are defective — as 
poems, they are highly beautiful. ‘There is, in particular, a chorus in the 
“Camaledole” on the horrors of war and the blessings of peace, which may 
rank among the most beautiful lyrics in the Italian language. But the want 
of moral energy that blinds a “Milanese to the real evils that afflict his 
country, superstition and despotism, has fallen heavily on the poet. Man- 
zoni has become a bigot and a slave. His life is spent in churches, His 
thoughts and actions are under the government of a priest, in obedience to 
whose dictates he has destroyeda beautiful romance on the subject of Napoleon 
Thus that system of thought which teaches, ‘* Humble thyself, pray, be re- 
signed to thy misfortunes; heaven is thy country, the things of this world 
are unwor thy of thy attention, knowledge i is vanity, and justice here below a 
dream*,” has fallen with club-like w eight on the head of this illustrious man, 
crushing his genius, rendering him ungrateful to his Creator for the sur- 
passing gifts of mind lavished: « on him, causing him to “ hide his light under 
a bushel ; ;” so that, at the great account, when asked to what use he put 
the vast bounty of God, in viv ing him powers of soul superior to the mul- 

titude, he can only answer, “1 disdained your gift, and regarded the telling 

of my beads as the chief end and aim ofan intelligent being’s life.” Miser- 
able, indeed, are the effects of ¢: itholicism, which < causes the believer to sur- 
render his conscience into the hands of another ; which deprives man of his 
best privilege, that of judging by his innate sense of right and wrong ; and 
utterly br utalises him, as he regulates his sense of duty by a fictitiows code 
of morality, invented for the sole purpose of enslaving him, instead of rest- 
ing it on the plain precepts of enlightened religion ; which, while it teaches 
us to “love our neighbour as ourself,” will also teach that the best proof a 
man of genius can give of his obedience to this command, is to enlighten 
the ignorant, and animate to virtue the demoralised — a task that can in no 
way be so well fulfilled as by the multiplication of works that will convince 
the head of the excellence of right, and warm the heart with courage to ex- 
ercise it. 

Next to Manzoni, as a novelist, we may rank his son-in-law, Azeglio, 
author of * Hector Fieramosea.” ‘This work has enjoyed great reputation in 


* Article in “The London and Westminster Review,” No. XI. 
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[taly, and, though far below the Promessi Sposi in genius, possesses consi- 
derable merit. 

«The Duel of Barletta” (La Sfida di Barletta) is naturally a favourite topic 
with the Italians. Being so often stigmatised as cowards, they turn with 

ride to this glorious achievement. _ Its origin is briefly as follows : — Naples 

had been reigned over by a branch of the house of Aragon for the space of 
sixty-five years, when Charles VIIL, King of France, was stimulated by 
the treachery and ambition of a prince of Milan to bring forward the claim 
of the house of Anjou. He (and then first those disastrous wars began, when 
the French met the Spaniard on the fields of Italy) entered the Peninsula, 
and overran and possessed himself of Naples : but, on his return to his native 
kingdom, he lost his conquest as speedily as he had gained it. On his 
death, which soon after followed, his successor, Louis XII, prosecuted the 
same claim to the Neapolitan crown. Frederic, king of Naples, turned for 
assistance to his relative, Ferdinand of Spain, who, making the fairest pro- 
mises, acted with the utmost treachery. He and Louis agreed to dispossess 
the reigning sovereign, and to divide the kingdom between them. Louis 
was to possess the Abruzzi and the ‘Terra di Lavoro; Ferdinand, Calabria 
and Puglia. The Pope ratified this compact. For a time, however, it was 
kept secret. Louis invaded Naples, but Ferdinand promised his kinsman 
succour, and sent, apparently for that purpose, him whom the Spaniards 
name the “ great captain,” — Gonzalvo de Cordova. The catastrophe was 
soon brought about: the French overran the northern portion of the king- 
dom of Naples ; Capua was besieged, and taken by treason ; and I'rederic, 
while he hoped to find assistance in the Spaniards, was informed of the treach- 
ery of Ferdinand. Dispossessed of his kingdom, he first retired to Ischia, and 
afterwards took refuge in France. ‘The French and Spaniards, after some re- 
sistance on the part of the eldest son of Frederic, possessed themselves of the 
land: peace, however, was not the result. ‘The division they had agreed upon 
was not made so carefully but that room was left to dispute the boundaries. 
At first, the rival pretensions were amicably arranged in a meeting of Louis 
d’Armagnac, Duc de Némours, the French viceroy, with Gonzalvo de 
Cordova: but this was of short duration, and war speedily broke out. lhe 
Spanish party was weak and unprovided, and ¢ ronzalvo, to gain time, for- 
tified himself at Barletta, there to await the arrival of succour from Spain, 
and to wear out the French by a war of outposts. The Neapolitans them- 
selves were divided; the Aragonese party adhering to Spain ; the partisans 
of the house of Anjou, to France: the former, however, considered them- 
selves as the real patriotic party, and treated their antagonists as traitors. 

The Due de Némours blockaded Barletta: both generals avoided ” 
tacks and general engagements, while the numerous chivalry on pee sides 
satisfied their martial tastes and thirst for honour by various challenges 
and duels. Gonzalvo reaped every advantage from this species of pi 
and in the delay that ensued. ‘The Duc de Némours endeavoured to “ts 
his antagonist into battle, and failed; but, while despising an yy nd ie 
refused to fight, he marched with the utmost carelessness. ‘The Spaniarc 
‘fell on his troops, and made a great many prisoners. Tg ger 

Among these was Charles Hennuyer de la Motte, a French - ezslies 
distinguished bravery. He and his friends in niahoetna eer wo al 
take of a feast given by Mendoza, his conqueror. — Danog mn a 
that took place on this occasion, Mendoza attributed his vie ue ; 

P . : val mmanded by Prospero 
admirable monceuvring of the Italian cavalry, co ened thet, 
Colonna. The French despised the Italians ; and La Motte exc ra pissin 
vanquished as they were on all occasions, they could not presume I 
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with the French in any species of warfare, and were only worthy to hold the 
stirrup to the knights of France. The good humour of the festival was not 
interrupted by this insult, but, on the morrow, Prospero Colonna called on 
La Motte to retract his words: he refused. ‘The honour of both nations 
appeared to be engaged; and the generals on either side permitted the 

uestion to be decided by an appeal to arms. ‘Thirteen Italians and thirteen 
ete ala completely armed, agreed to meet in the lists to fight till 
they fell, or were made prisoners. The lists were selected midway between 
Barletta and the quarters of the Duc de Némours. ‘They were surrounded 
only by a furrow made by a ploughshare ; but it was settled that, whoever 
among the combatants could be driven beyond this boundary, must surrender 
as vanquished. The Italians were victorious. ‘The French having in their 
presumption neglected to bring with them the hundred apiece, agreed on as 
ransom, were led prisoners to Barletta. 

Such is the history of the celebrated challenge which Azeglio has made 
the ornament of his tale. This work has already been translated — badly 
enough; but the mere English reader has probably gathered the gist of 
the story from the translation, as well as from any skeleton account that we 
can give. ‘The first thing that strikes the Italian reader, on commencing 
the perusal, is the purity and elegant simplicity of the style. This merit is: 
lost in the translation. It is more difficult, perhaps, to translate well from 
the Italian than any other language; for the peculiarity of its prose is : 
wordiness unendurable in any other ; and it requires a thorough knowledge of 
the genius of the language, as well as considerable practice in authorship, at 
once to preserve the peculiar style of the author, and to produce a readable 
book. 

The beauty of Azeglio’s writing is very great: it is forcible, without 
exaggeration ; elegant, without effort; and in this is well adapted to the 
characteristic of his work, which derives its merit from its story, rather than 
from masterly delineation of character. It is not that the plot is perfect, 
especially according to our ideas; but it is congruous in its parts, and 
deeply interesting as a whole. ‘The ill-fated pair of lovers are presented to 
us in situations full of pathos: the delicacy of sentiment and heroism which 
they display redeems their position from its usual difficulties. A wile, 
disliking her husband, and loving another man, is a subject, the topics of 
which are so obvious, that it is rather a favourite with modern novel-writers ; 
yet it is always infinitely displeasing. Azeglio has managed it far better 
than any other: the passionate, yet regulated, love of the gentle Ginevra, 
which she broods over in her island convent; the deep, religious devotion 
of Fieramosea to her and to virtue; the dark terrors that surround them, 
as well as the chivalric glory that adorns and gilds both themselves and all 
that surrounds them, sheds grace over every page; and, though these cha- 
racters are rather shadowed forth than strongly marked, and others are but 
sketched, yet the few lines we perceive are masterly, and so much in keep- 
ing, that though the whole picture is, so to speak, presented in a subdued 
light, ghere is no obscurity, nor confusion, nor distortion, The only fault 
we find isin the personage Cesar Borgia. He acts at once too subordinate 
and too influential a part. Kept for the most part in the background, he 
yet is the most important actor on the scene : — nor does his conduct seem 
natural: he, the most restless and fiery of men, is described as being content 
to remain secreted for many days in a secret chamber of his enemy’s fortress, 
for no sufficing reason, and then, unexpectedly, the most disgusting and heinous 
crime is thrown in his path, which he commits, and then disappears. We may 
be hypercritical: it would be unnatural to place a romance in that age, aud 
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eople it with such personages, and not introduce crime in the foreground. 
he romance-writer must never rest the justification of his plot on bare 
truth, without adding the dress of art. In real life, our acts and impulses are 
often almost motiveless, in our own eyes, when once past; but in fiction we 
ought always to feel the enchainment of events as inevitable. Azeglio wished 
to paint in his heroine the greatest virtue triumphing over the greatest mis- 
fortune: for this he makes her die deceived as to her lover, and believing him 
inconstant. We feel the heroism of her character, but recoil from the trial to 
which it is put, and we would fain that Donna Elvira, herself undeceived, 
had undeceived Ginevra, and that her last moment had been gladdened by 
the consciousness of F’ieramosca’s truth, which, if she had already forgiven her 
rival, would not have detracted from the height of her virtue. We scarcely 
know any passage in any author impregnated with a more pathetic spirit 
than the conclusion of the novel. ‘The night that Fieramosca passes pre- 
ceding the great duel; his endeavours to believe that all is well with 
Ginevra; and the unquiet emotions inspired by the scarce audible psalmody 
ever the dead, and by the beams of the light which, in truth, was placed 
besid@ the corpse of her he loved, whom he thought living; are touched 
with a truth and delicacy that go to the heart. ‘The lighter parts of the 
work are also admirable: the bull-fight — the feast — the characters of 
Fanfulla, Paredes, &Xc., are entertaining and sprightly; and the description 
of the great duel itself is brilliant and spirited. ‘There is both pathos and 
humour in different portions of the tale, but there is no wit. The Italians 
are not a witty people, nor does their language lend itself to wit: the pecu- 
liarity before mentioned, its wordiness, is against a quality whose character- 
istic is brevity and terseness.. Manzoni is highly humorous in Don Abbon- 
dio, but he is never witty; and the same with Azeglio; the same with 
every other Italian prose writer; the same will be found in their conver- 
sation. In this, as in almost every other quality of mind, they are in 
contrast with the French. 

The challenge of the Barletta is so dear to the Italians, that it has been 
selected to adorn the pages of another novel of great merit. “The First Vice- 
roy of Naples” (Ii Primo Vicere di Napoli) deserves honourable mention in 
this account of Italian romances. It is the work of Capocci, a Neapolitan, 
a celebrated astronomer, and a man of profound learning. Deeming that 
the acknowledgment of so light a production might injure his reputation as 
aman of science, he has put the name of Belmonte, which was that of his 
mother, in the titlepage ; and, with that pride in honouring those they love, 
which belongs to the Italians, he has dedicated it to his wife, a lady of great 
merit and talents. 

The warriors of Barletta are the heroes of this tale. Tieramosca and 
Brancaleone are introduced as principal personages; and one of the first in- 
cidents is the meeting of the latter with his friend’s sister, and their mutual 
and sudden attachment. But the spirit of the romance is in absolute con- 
trast with Azeglio’s. ‘ Hector Fieramosca ” is a tale of living, struggling 
humanity’ it describes individuals suffering misfortune and deep sorrow, 
occasioned by such events as grow out of the situation of their country, and 
the characters of their contemporaries. It is almost too real for fiction in 
its disappointments, long-enduring griefs, and tragic catastrophe ; while 
“The First Viceroy of Naples” is, as far as plot is concerned, the common- 
place loves of a boy and girl, whose attachment, after a series of adventures 
and disasters, ends in a happy marriage. One of the chief merits of this 
book is its simplicity, both of style and sentiment. Wearied by the ten- 
dency to bombast now prevailing in literature, the reader is charmed by the 
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ease of the language, and becomes interested unawares in the tissue of 
incidents, artlessly but agreeably combined. ‘The tale begins with the si 

of Capua, mentioned in the sketch given above of the progress of these 
wars; and here an episode is introduced, which is a good specimen of the 
manner and power of the author, though, from its length, it must be some- 
what abridged. 

Antonello Caracciolo, the head of one of the noblest families of Naples, was 
a youth of great promise ; he was courteous and gentle; and this in spite of 
the evil lessons of a natural brother, Raymond, who stimulated him to aets of 
folly and vice: his only faults were such as belonged to his few years. He 
became enamoured of a peasant girl, the daughter of one of his Calabrian 
vassals. ‘This girl had a brother, Rocco, a man of giant force and vehement 
passions, a rufhian — who was only not a bandit, because he still loved his 
parents and his sister. Raymond perceived his brother’s attachment to 
Constance, and conceived a plan of villany to get her into his power. A 
man had been assassinated near her dwelling; her brother was at a dis- 
tance. Raymond accused her father of the murder, and threw him into 
prison; and then instigated her mother to go, accompanied by Constance, 
and throw herself at Antonello’s feet. ‘The conclusion may be guessed: 
the daughter was led away, the mother roughly dismissed, but with the in- 
timation that her request was granted. ‘The father was liberated, and re- 
turned; but, when he found that the ransom paid was his daughter’s honour, 
he broke out into the fiercest imprecations; and his son suddenly at this 
moment returning, he threatened to curse him unless he washed out the’ 
stain on the family by some act of dire revenge. Rocco, foiled in his 
attempt to see Raymond, is driven by insult to assassinate several of Anto- 
nello’s followers, and flies to the mountains. ‘That same night terrible signs 
of his fury were visible in the vast possessions of the prince, and dreadful 
fires marked the fatal rise of the most famous bandit of an age in which so 
many flourished. 

The father appealed for vengeance for his wrongs to his sovereign. Anto- 
nello had taken refuge in Naples with his peasant mistress, to whom he had 
become passionately attached. An order was issued that the family of 
Caracciolo should deliver him up to justice; and when this command was dis- 
obeyed, a party of masons were sent to raze the houses of the family, with 
an order to level one after the other to the ground, till Antonello should be 
found. On this the unfortunate youth was delivered up, and condemned to 
death. ‘The tale continues : — “Then a marriage was mentioned, which at 
first gave rise to rejoicing; but, when the family began no longer to fear 
for the life of their relative, they declared that death was to be preferred to 
such a disgrace. Nor was there a noble to whom it did not appear excessive 
injustice to proceed as severely as if the two parties had been of equal rank. 
It seemed strange to them to give the same attention to the complaints of 
an injured vassal, as if he were a count or a baron. But every father and 
every brother, born out of the privileged class, exulted in his heart, as the 
chimera, which had a hundred times risen in his mind, of impartial justice in 
such cases, appeared on the point of being realised. 

“One morning the inhabitants of the market-place saw a black scaffold 
elevated in the middle of the square; and immediately a vast crowd as- 
sembled, more than usually eager to witness so important an execution. The 
spacious circuit was soon filled, and soon the press grew so great, that the 
people, jammed together, appeared to lose all elasticity, and to be fused into 
one mass. ‘There were people on the belfreys, at the windows in the bal- 
conies: they covered the tops of the houses, the sides of the fountains, the 
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gornices of the shops and palaces. The unfortunate Antonello, taken from 
his dungeon, was led in a cart through one of those narrow alleys of the 
old city of Naples, in which there were none but the cart and the guard 
that escorted it. When this party turned into the market-place, the vast 
crowd, with one voice, uttered a loud involuntary shout. The hapless youth, 
dismayed by the spectacle, almost lost his senses. The terrible truth pre- 
sented to his sight was hidden by a delirium not less terrible. A mist is before 
his eyes — a ringing in his ears —a cold moisture pervades his body — his 
heart palpitates to bursting —trembling and tottering, every thing turns 
round — all seems giving way, and falling into an abyss. The vehement 
curiosity of the multitude at first sight of Caracciolo immediately changed 
to pity. Each uncovered his head at the sign of salvation that headed the 
sad procession, and all remained still and silent. It was a solemn spectacle, 
when each of so many thousands of men was so preoccupied, that you might 
have fancied yourself in a desert. At the sudden change the delirium of 
Antonello also changed: it appeared to him as if the pavement of the im- 
mense square had been taken up, and that, instead of stones, it was laid 
down with human heads, and that he and the executioner were alone in the 
empty space, while the latter stretched out his hand to seize his hair. O 
horror ! his head is about to fall among the rest! He wished to shriek — 
to stop —to fly! but an irresistible foree — the power of fate — prevents his 
moving, and carries him on towards the scaffold. ‘The cart proceeded 
amidst the press, which, deaf to the signs of the attendants, opened with diffi- 
culty to the curvets and leaps of the horses of the armed men, and then 
closing behind, as the waves of the sea after a vessel, while it seemed to the 
unfortunate man that at these moments the earth was opening to swallow him. 
Those who were near saw clearly the internal struggles caused by these 
visions in the contortion of his limbs and convulsion of his features, but the 
violence of the agony prevented its long continuance, and he fell fainting in 
the arms of the priest. When they arrived at the foot of the scaffold, he 
came to himself, and sighed, and exclaimed, in a voice of woe, ‘ My God ! 
where am I ? am [ alive ? where is Constance ? where my mother?’ Then, 
opening his eyes, he looked fixedly round, till, shuddering and turning away, 
he cried, ‘ No, no ! — he is still there — No—I am not yet dead !’ Now the 
comforting voice of the holy minister came to his aid, and the unexpected 
sight of his Constance, who had arrived by another way, entirely restored his 
courage. Forgetting the chains that held him back, he was about to ad- 
vance and embrace her. Hope returned, and he thought, ‘It cannot be 
true — the duchess does not hate me — how have I injured her? she has 
always been kind to me —I cannot forget it: at the last festival at Poggio 
Reale the duchess and the king were peculiarly courteous: it is a mere 
show, no more. What wild beast, what tiger, would be so cruel ? and to 
one of my rank —and at my age! No, it is impossible — it is folly to ima- 
gine otherwise ! Constance is all my regret; the hapless Constance, made by 
me the fable of her native place, and now of the whole kingdom. Unhappy 
girl — I suffer, and deserve it; but you, innocent creature, you, indeed, will 
become the wife of Antonello Caracciolo yet; so that it will seem that I am 
forced to marry her, while, in truth, there is nothing in the world I desire 
more — nothing — not even life !’ And these same thoughts passed through 
the minds of the spectators. 

“ They ascend the scaffold. ‘The feebleness of the youth need not excite 
surprise — who ascends between two white-clad monks, and seems oe b 
age. See you not how each step adds years to his age? That il ores 
throng of priests and monks freeze the blood, and the extreme youth o 
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the condemned man inspires deep pity. But the sight of the girl, who: was 
the, innocent. cause of the punishment, excited a more tender emotion, and 
softened the hardest heart. The peril of Antonello, whom she already rew 
garded. as a beloved husband, was an insupportable torment to‘her, Now, 
pale and ghastly, she had fallen if she had not been supported — now, 
changing colourand blushing, she trembled andshuddered, and.was convulsed 
as by the most acute pain. Sometimes she raised her eyes to heaven, some« 
times she turned them fearfully round to find a spot where she could look 
without meeting the gaze of others — sometimes she covered her face with 
her hands, as she appeared to invoke death or the termination of her agony. 

* An altar and a block were both placed on the scaffold. When the two 
young beings drew near to celebrate the enforced nuptials, they rushed into 
each other’s arms, and held each other in a long embraee. They were for- 
cibly separated, that the rite might be fulfilled ; Constance was dowered by 
the prince according to his rank: she received the bridal ring, and the priest 
blessed them. ‘The crowd who witnessed this moving ceremony could not 
restrain from tears — the very agents wept; and who would not? But all 
did not finish here. The same priest who had pronounced the sacred words 
which gave vise to a new source of life, the very same chaunted forth the 
comforting psalms that were used to precede the death of the condemned, 
and to announce the violent separation of a being, guilty though he were, 
yet our fellow-creature, from the rest of the world. What a tremendous mo- 
ment! New sprung hope had pitilessly deceived the unfortunate Antonello. 
Hope had given him strength to feel the spasms of agony till the last mo- 
ment, as is made manifest by the accent in which he repeats the prayers. 
And yet he doubts; he does not abandon hope ; but, alas! the executioner 
seizes him, and forces him to kneel beside the block. 

‘“ Already the axe is raised, when a murmur, none knows whence origi- 
nating, and then a clamour, is heard among the crowd, crying, Pardon ! 
pardon! And can it be? A horseman endeavours to make his way towards 
the seaffo'd. Room is eagerly made. Does he not bring a pardon?  Pro- 
found silence returns. None can take their eyes from him, yet all desire to 
gaze on Antonello, and they are eager to see both at once. ‘The officer 
being arrived opposite, made a sign to those on the scaffold; and in a moment 
the severed head ef Caracciolo was seen shaking, hanging by the hair, as 
it was held up by the blood-stained hand of the executioner. ‘The 
eyes were seen to roll, and words and blood to flow from the lips. At the 
same moment, a piercing shriek was heard, as it were the concentrated 
expression of the general horror; and the woman who gave forth that shriek 
fell on the ground. 

“ A gloomy murmur arose from the sea of heads. It moved and opened 
in a hundred parts, and the whole crowd, horrified and frightened, separated 
at once. The ill-fated Constance never rose more. Whether it were surprise, 
or shame, at finding herself the object of so many eyes at an ignominious 
spectacle — whether compassion for her lover, or whether poison had been 
given her, as was reported, by his relations —she died. 

“The marble effigy of these unhappy lovers, placed above the arch of 
the steeple of St. Eligio, in the midst of the market-place, reminds the 
passer-by of their miserable fate.” ee 

The account given in this work of the duel itself is peculiarly striking, 
The unaffected simplicity of the style rises into dignity when supported by 
the importance of the subject. It is, in some respects, superior to Azeglio’s, 
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especially in the interest it excites. ‘The duel in ‘ Hector Fieramosca” 1 


placed at the end of the work. he reader has been deeply affected by the 
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wrongs‘and death of Ginevra: the duel serves neither to avenge her, nor 
to‘advance any portion of the story; and loses its natural interest from its 
taking place when that of the story to which it is appended has drawn to 
the close: In Belmonte’s romance it takes places early in the tale, and the 
personages are full of ardour, hope, and enjoyment. We extract a portion, 
as‘a further specimen of the merits of this work ; a good translation of which 
we should be glad to see among our English romances. 
» ©The Italian combatants had heard mass, and sworn to die rather than 
survive a defeat, and to defend each other till death. They then set forward 
to the appointed place. Half way they met their four judges, who told them 
that they had conferred with the judges of the adverse party, and fixed the 
conditions of the fight; but that the French had not yet arrived. How- 
ever, Hector Fieramosca, believing the hour agreed upon to be not far off, 
thought it right not to delay ; and, advancing slowly for the space of another 
mile, arrived at the field. It was a lonely spot, half way between Quarata 
and Andria, where even now may be seen the fragments of the monument 
which was erected there in memory of that glorious day, excellently adapted 
by nature for the purpose; for the soil around is wavy with various irregu- 
larities; but here it becomes completely even and plain, and, for a sufficient 
space, spreads itself into the form of an amphitheatre, unencumbered by 
any hinderance of tree or rock, while an olive wood flourishes around, 
forming, as it were, a thick garland. The little plain, being rather low, was 
covered, through the effects of rain, by a fine shingle, and offered a perfect 
arena for the manoeuvres of the horsemen. On this occasion, the lists 
selected in the midst of this plain were surrounded by a furrow that en- 
closed about the eighth part of a mile, and was marked at intervals by 
large stones. Due egress was given between these to the combatants, 
who, defeated in the combat, were forced to surrender as vanquished. A 
seat was prepared for the judges at one extremity of the field, on a jutting 
ridge of earth, and a magnificent scarlet canopy was raised under the olives. 
Before and around, but lower down, stood the trumpeters and heralds, 
who attended on the joust. 
“When the Italians arrived, they were struck by the singular aspect of 
the field. ‘There was no crowd pressing to and fro without the lists — no 
waving of scarfs and handkerchiefs —no impatient nor welcoming cries at the 
appearance of the combatants — all was lonely and quiet. But this gave a 
more solemn aspect to the scene, as this solitude did not arise from any 
want of spectators, but from urgent necessity, and, so to speak, a holy rever- 
ence: for afar off, in the neighbourhood of Andria and Corato, were to be 
seen many companies of horsemen, who had no other object than to wait 
on the necessities of the combat; and, scattered abroad through the country 
on the limits of the field, innumerable groups of spectators were to be seen 
clustered upon straw-ricks and trees, who, in a moment, could have walled 
in the circuit of the lists, had they been allowed to approach. _ 
“The Italians dismounted, and, kneeling down, implored the protection 
of the God of Armies; and then, while waiting for the arrival of the enemy, 
Hector addressed his party thus :—‘ Brothers and companions, I should be 
devoid of understanding, did I think, by my words, to inspire with courage 
warriors chosen by our illustrious leader as the flower of his troop. No, 
my friends, we know each other well. But, since the enemy have not yet 
made their appearance, I have thought it right in this interval to 9 re 
mind, which augurs undoubted victory. In times past, many have fought 
for the sake of private enmity — others to acquire wealth or power-—~ 
others for the love of ladies. But you combat for honour and glory, the 
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most precious and noblest reward that fortune can offer to the brave. And 

ou must also reflect, that you fight to-day, not only for your own glory, but 
for that of the whole Italian nation. May this inspire you, and oift you with 
immortal renown, making you famous examples of patriotic valour, and the 
enduring theme of noble recollection to posterity. Yes, my friends, this 
combat will be regarded with infinite anxiety by the army, by Italy, by 
the whole world ; and the names of the valiant men who shall remain con- 
querers on the field will go down to the remotest posterity. I will not 
allude to the enemy’s arrogance and injurious contempt. May Heaven 
avert that any of us survive to see the seal put to our shame. What more 
famous pass of arms than this can our descendants ever witness? In ev ery 
other it is a mere game and display: this will bea fierce battle. In others, 
the nature of the arms, and the rules by which they are to be used, is esta- 
blished —in this we choose for ourselves as in war itself. In a tournament 
the point of the lance is blunt—the swords have no edge— it is dis- 
honourable to wound a horse — it is felony to strike with the point. 
Here we wield lances, clubs, swords, and daggers ; and happy is he who 
ean plunge the blade into the heart of his adversary. Yes, happy is he 
who can reach the heart of him who desires to dishonour his br ide, his 
sister, and his mother; for such is he who dares to vituperate our country, 
and cover it with infamy. Wherefore, war and death to the French ! with 
every weapon, war and death!’ At this moment he perceived some on 
the opposite side appear: he became silent, and, ordering his helmet to be 
laced, they mounted their horses, placed their lances in the rests, and began 
to canter lightly, and to caricole about the field, that they might bécoiie 
familiar with it. 

“The French now presented themselves. First came a gentleman 
carrying the helmet and lance of Monseigneur de la Motte ; twelve other 
gentlemen followed, two by two, who in like manner carried the lances and 
helmets of their friends. ‘Then, at fitting intervals, the six couples of com- 
batants followed, armed and mounted as the Italians were; then came 
La Motte alone ; behind him came his spotted charger, and, lastly, the twelve 
chargers, led by twelve gentlemen, two by two. 

6 ‘La Motte, seeing that the Italian cavaliers were prepared, alighted 
from his basil, and caused his comrades to dismount also. Custom de- 
manded that the leader, on such an occasion, should make a short harangue ; 
but the eager La Motte, excited by the athe of the enemy, and naturally 
adverse to “all formality, burst forth at once. ‘There they are, my friends, 
only thirteen — thirteen exactly, as we are! Shall we allow ourselves to 
be vanquished at equal arms— we, who have always seen a double and a 
triple number fly before us? By my faith ! this is the first time we have 
met so exactly ; ‘and the best is that ‘they are all alike, and there is not one 
Spaniard among them. Poor wretches! not another word about them; 
there they are — you behold them so light and airy — ina little while not 
one will be seen on the field. Come, let us teach them how arrogant they 
are to compete with the cavaliers of the King of France. it I implore 
you, spare that youth on the bay, with a blue and white scarf: it belongs 
to me to attack that millantatore Fieramosca: but after Wakes I have a 
particular engagement with that boy — reserve him for me—he challenged 
me, morbleu | filed so have a care of him, 

* They then knelt, and addressed a prayer to Heaven, armed themselves, 
and, being in the saddle, began also with infinite delight to seour the field ; 
and then the standards were placed at each extremity of the field, in ex- 
pectation of the moment when the judges should give the signal for battle.” 

The combat itself is described with great vivacity, and in particular the 
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encounter of La Motte and Branealeone. Brancaleone is the hero of the 
tale, but he is a mere youth; and the author, while he wished to attribute. to 
him the honour of vanquishing the French leader, felt that it was too much 
to make him fall by his hand. But he extricates himself from this ditticulty 
admirably. They had already met and fought, and been separated in the 
mélée, and now they met again. “ The dauntless La Motte had begun to 
lose faith in his unvanquishable prowess ; since in this species of skirmish his 
giant stature and immense strength were of less avail than the agility of the 
youth, whom with presumptuous confidence he had despised. He writhed, 
and foamed, and became confused through rage; his desire to conquer be- 
came a balk; and the more blindly he rushed on to wound his adversary, 
the more he exposed himself to his blows. So much blood flowed from his 
body, and he was wounded in so many places, that he no longer feared in- 
jury, since, could he strike to earth his daring adversary, he had been 
content to be killed by a thousand wounds. At length, among the innu- 
merable blows dealt by La Motte, one reached its aim, and poor Bran- 
caleone also poured out a river of blood ; and, on recovering from the stroke, 
he staggered so that his enemy thought it all over with him. ‘Then his 
boldness returned; believing that his victory was secure, he turned his eyes 
to the other combatants, to gather the triumph of the entire conflict. And, 
though his companions strewed the field, yet, as he saw some among them 
still on horseback, fighting valiantly, he believed that, could he lend his aid, 
they would conquer. He therefore changed his mode of attack, and became 
cautious, and as avaricious of his blood as before he had been lavish. On the 
other side, Brancaleone, who believed that the blood he spilt must inevitably 
occasion his death, gave, as a light that expires, the last flame, and threw him- 
self on La Motte with inexpressible fury; while he, warding off the blows, 
continued to back, and waited to take advantage of some good opportunity, 
afforded by the other’s fury, to end the great struggle by a blow with his club. 
But, at this crisis, he heard the cry around — ¢ La Motte, prisoner! Pri- 
risoner, La Motte!’ Both paused: La Motte looked around — he per- 
ceived that he had passed the furrow, and was without the lists! A heavy 
groan burst from him, and he fell with extended arms, as if struck by a 
thunderbolt.” 

The story of this work turns on the loves of Brancaleone and Giacinta, 
the sister of Fieramosca; the brother being at first friendly, and then 
adverse, to their marriage. The prince of Caracciolo, drawn on by the in- 
stigations of his bastard brother, Raymond, seeks her hand ; and Heetor is 
desirous of this alliance. The prince is assassinated under circumstances 
that cause poor Brancaleone to be more than suspected. He is thrown into 
prison, and condemned; he escapes, and flies to the mountains, Giacinta 
being the companion of his flight. ‘The most pleasing passages of the work 
are those that describe the wanderings of the lovers, and their residence at 
the rude but hospitable village of Picinisco. The interest is never high- 
drawn, but the purity of the style, and the artless simplicity of the — 
spread a grace over the pages, very unlike the inflated and exaggerates Sele 
timent now the fashion in French romances. ‘The village life at I icinisco 
is a picture full of innocence and repose. It is disturbed by the inroads A 
some notorious banditti, the leader of whom is Rocco del Pizzo, brother o 
the unfortunate Constance, who, under the name of Gambalunga, = haager 
terror around; and who declared, in scoff of the guard of hunters 0 
Piciniseo, that, when they least expected it, he would appear alone ae 
them, and carry off the prettiest girl in the village. His ——s hase 
terprise is amusingly told: —“ On the days of festival the devout in we it : 
descended to the old church of Santa Maria, placed at the foot of the moun 
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tain, on the top of which, at the distance of a long musket-shot, stands Pici- 
nisco. It was the last Sunday of the month, and the children of Ser [ario 
had betaken themselves betimes to the church, that they might be among the 
first to occupy the sides of the confessional of the Canon Crolla, who was the 
confessor in vogue among these good girls. When they reached the sacristy, 
they saw, leaning against the great stone eagle which may still be seen near 
the great gate of the church, a strong youth, who, from his blue cloak, his 
black nose, and the marks of heat in his face, seemed to be a courier from 
San Donato. When he saw them approach, he met them with the usual 
salutation, Gesu e Maria, and, holding out a letter, said, ‘ Thank God! that 
at last I find some one who can read this paper. My master bade me be 
speedy ; and I have been waiting half an hour here, and cannot find a soul 
who can read. I know it is for a certain Giannantonio, but I cannot re- 
member his surname. 

*‘ Celestina took the letter in her hand, saying to herself, as she tried to 
decipher the writing, ‘ How stupid the people of San Donato are! they 
make a long journey, and do not know to whom they are going. This fellow 
does not look silly ; and yet he fancies some one can read among these vil- 
lages! Were it not for the signora, I had never learnt so much.’ 

** Her sisters proceeded to the confessional; and she read * Gian — 
antonio — Ar , *Arearo—Arcaro. Now I recollect,’ said the mes- 
senger. ‘Well,’ said the girl, ‘Giannantonio Arcaro, my friend, does not 
live at Picinisco, but at Aia del Lupo.’ ‘And where is Aia del Lupo?’ 
* Look — there are houses — behind the hill.’ — * Cospetto! I thought my- 
self arrived, and I am two miles off. How shall I get back to San Donato 
before dinner ? What shall I do? my master bade me hurry. My good girl, 
be charitable, show me the shortest way.’ ‘ That before you, take that road— 
when you get to the fountain, turn to the left, and take the path — but it 
would be easier to show you the way than to make you understand it;’ and, 
doing what she said, followed by the youth, she reached the fountain, and 
pointed out the lane of a cross-way which he was to take. But at this 
moment his eyes lighted up with a fierce expression, which made her eager 
to return; so she said, ‘ Now I have shown you the way, good bye, friend.’ 
‘ No, my dear, I do not understand ; be so good as to go with me as far as the 
lane.” * Really —and what do you take me for, good man! I have lost 
time coming so far: go, in God’s name! for I must hasten to church.’ 
‘ You are right, my pretty angel, but you must sometimes do a good turn 
by a neighbour. [am in a greater hurry, perhaps, than you, my dear — 
Come — come as far as that. With so pretty a face, you must not be hard- 
hearted. I only ask you to go so far.” “ No, no, good man; I have staid 
too long; good bye.” * Well, then, I must begin already to relieve you from 
the trouble of walking ;’ and, so saying, he took her up in his arms, and, in 
spite of her cries and endeavours to get loose, ran off as if he were carrying 
a child. This was Gambalunga, the bold Gambalunga, in person. His 
comrades, who were waiting for him, hidden on the hill of Santa Croce, no 
sooner saw him than they leapt forth with joyful acclamations.” 

The pursuit of the villagers, with Brancaleone at their head, brings on 
the catastrophe of the story, which, after many perils to the lovers, and 
romantic incidents, ends happily. The whole presents a pleasing and lively 
picture of the Italians — their vehement passions, which lead them right on 
to their object, accompanied, at the same time, by a sense of natural justice 
and open-hearted frankness, and adorned by unaffected and gentle manners. 
This, too, mixed up with so much of wickedness in the bad characters as 
give darker shades of interest to the tale. We think a translation of this 
romance would be popular in England. 

[ Zo be continued. 
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NOTES OF A LOVER OF BOOKS. 


No. II. POPE, 


IN SOME LIGHTS IN WHICH HE IS NOT USUALLY REGARDED, 


Unfaded interest of this subject, and the reasons of it. Shakspeare not equally at home with us, 
though more so with general humanity. Letters of Pope. A wood-engraving of a century ago. Pope 
with a young lady in a stage-coaeh:— Dining with maids of honour :— Riding to Oxford by moon- 
light. Loveability not dependent on shape. Insincerity not always what it is taken for. Whigs, 


Tories, and Catholics. Masterly exposition of the reason why people live uncomfortably together. 
“ Rondeaulx,” and a Rondeau. 


Tose who have been conversant in early life with Pope and the other 
wits of Queen Anne, together with the Bellendens, Herveys, Lady Suffolks, 
and other feminities, are never tired of hearing of them afterwards, 
let their subsequent studies take never so lofty a turn in the comparison. 
We can no more acquire a dislike to them, than we can give up a regard 
for the goods and chattels to which we have been accustomed in our houses, 
or the costume with which we associate the ideas of our uncles, and aunts, 
and grandfathers. And the reason is partly identical. ‘They are authors 
who come within our own era of manners and customs, — within the period 
of coats and waistcoats, and snuff-taking, and the same kinds of eating and 
drinking ; they have lived under the same dynasty of the Georges, speak 
the same unobsolete language, and inhabit the same houses; in short, are 
at home with us. Shakspeare, with all his marvellous power of comin 
among us, and making us laugh and weep so as none of them can, sti 
comes (so to speak) in a doublet and beard; he is an ancestor, — * Master 
Shakspeare,” — one who says yea and nay, and never heard of Pall Mall or 
the opera. The others are yes and no men—swearers of last Tuesday’s oaths, 
or payers of its compliments — cousins, and aunts, and every-day acquaint- 
ances. Pope is ‘“ Mr. Pope,” and comes to “ tea” with us, Noveay> 
alas! ever drank tea with Shakspeare !__ The sympathies of a slip-slop brea 
fast are not his; nor of coffee, nor Brussells carpets, nor girandoles and or 
moulu ; neither did he ever take snuff, or a sedan, or a “ coach” to the 
theatre; nor behold, poor man! the coming glories of silver forks. His 
very localities are no longer ours except in name; _ whereas the Cork-streets, 
and St. James’s-streets, and Kensingtons are still almost the identical 
places — in many respects really such — in which the Arbuthnots lived, 
and the Steeles lounged, and the maids of honour romped in the gardens at 
night time, to the scandal of such of the sisterhood as had become married,* 

Another reason why one likes the wits and poets of that age is, that be- 
sides being contemporary with one’s common-places, they have associated 
them with their wit and elegance. We know not how the case may be with 
others, but this is partly the reason why we like the houses built a century 
ago, with their old red brick and their seats in the windows, A portrait of 
the same period is the next thing to having the people with us; and we 
rarely see a tea-table, at which a graceful woman presides, without Its res 
minding us of “ The Rape of the Lock,” hanging her person with sylphs as 
well as jewellery, and inclining us to use a pair of scissors with the same 
blissful impudence as my lord Petre. + 


* Vide the “ Suffolk Correspondence,” vol. i. p. 333. ae | rer 
+ The reader need searcely be teminded that the “ peer” who “ spread the glittering forfex ar 
was a Lord Petre, of the noble Catholic family still existing. As the poem was weeyey, . 
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There is a third reason, perhaps, lying sometimes underneath our gelf. 
love ; but it takes a sort of impudence in the very modesty to own it; for 
who can well dare to say that he ever feels oppressed by the genius of 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries! as if there could be any possibility of 
rivalry! Who ventures to measure his utmost vanity with the skies? or to 
say to all nature, “ You really excel the existing generation?” And yet 
something of oppressiveness in the shape of wonder and admiration may be 
allowed to turn us away at times from the contemplation of Shakspeare or 
the stars, and make us willing to repose in the easy chairs of Pope and one’s 
grandmother. We confess for our own parts, that as — 


“ Love may venture in 
Where it dare not well be seen ;” 


or rather, as true, hearty, loving, vanity-forgetting love warrants us in 
keeping company with the greatest of the loving, so we do find ourselves in 
general quite at our ease in the society of Shakspeare himself, emotion apart ; 
being rendered so by the humanity that reconciles us to our defects, and by 
the wisdom which preferred love before all things. Setting hats and caps 
aside, and coming to pure flesh and blood, and whatsoever survives fashion 
and convet.tionalism, who can jest so heartily as he? who so make you take 
** your ease at your inn?” who talk and walk with you, feel, fancy, ima- 
gine; be in theewoods, the clouds, fairy-land, among friends, (there is no 
man who is so fond of drawing friends as he is), or if you want a charming 
woman to be in love with and live with for ever, can so paint her in a line ? 


“Pretty, and witty; wild, and yet too, gentle.” 


All that the Popes and Priors could have conspired with all the Suffolks and 
Montagues to say of delightful womanhood, could not have out-valued the 
comprehensiveness of that line. Stil, as one is accustomed to think even of 
the most exquisite women in connexion with some costume or other, be it 
no more than a slipper to her foot, modern dress insists upon clothing them to 
one’s imagination, in preference to ancient. We cannot love them so en- 
tirely in the dresses of Arcadia, or in the ruffs and top-knots of the time of 
Elizabeth, as in the dear tuckers and tresses to which we have been accus- 
tomed. As they approach our own times, they partake of the warmness of 
our homes. “ Anne Page” might have been handsomer, but we cannot 
take to her so heartily as ‘* Nancy Dawson,” or “ Miss Lepell.” Imogen 
there seems no matching, or dispensing with; and yet Lady Wincheisea, 
when Miss Kingsmill, or Mrs. Brooke, when she was Fanny Moore the 
clergyman’s daughter, dancing under the cherry-trees of the parsonage- 
garden, and “ as remarkable for her gentleness and suavity of manners as 
for her literary talents,’ — we cannot but feel that the “ Miss ” and the 
“ Fanny ” carries us away with it, in spite of all the realities mixed up with 
those desuetudes of older times. 

We have been led into these reflections by a volume of Pope’s Letters, 
which we read over again the other day, and which found our regard for him 
as fresh as ever, notwithstanding all that we have learnt to love and admire 
more. We cannot live with Pope and the wits as entirely as we used to do 
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he must have been “ Robert, seventh Baron Petre,” who succeeded to the title in 1707, and died 
i 1713. He married the year after the writing of the poem, and died the year following ; 9° 
that’ his life seems to have been “ short and sweet.” It is pleasant to see by the peerages that om 
family intermarried in the present century with that of the Blounts of Mapledurham — the Sea 
of Pope; and that one of the sisters of the bride was named Arabella, probably after Arabe 
Férmor, the Belinda of the poet. A sense of the honours conferred by genius gives the finishing 
grace to noble families that have the luck to posses; them. 
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when young. Circumstances have opened new worlds to us, both real. and 
ideal, which have as much enlarged (thank heaven ! ) our possessions, as though 
to,a-house of the sort above-mentioned had been added the gardens of all 
the east, and the forests (with all their visions) of Greece and the feudal 
times. Still the house is there, furnished as aforesaid, and never to be 
pee Up ; and as men, alter all their day-dreams, whether of poetry or of 
usiness (for it is little suspected how much fancy mingles even with that), 
are glad to be called to dinner or tea, and see the dear familiar faces about 
them, so, though the author we love and admire most be Shakspeare, and 
the two books we can least dispense with on our shelves are Spenser and 
the “ Arabian Nights,” we never quit these to look at our Pope, and our 
Parnell and Thomson, without a sort of household pleasure in our eyes, 
and a grasp of the volume as though some Mary Lepell, or Margaret Bel- 
lenden, or some Mary or Marianne of our own, had come into the room 
herself, and held out to us her cordial hand. 

Here then is a volume of “ Pope’s Letters,” complete in itself, (not one 
of the voluminous edition) a duodecimo, lettered as just mentioned, bound in 
calf (plain at the sides, but gilt and flowered at the back), and possessing a 
portrait with cap, open shirt-collar, and great black eyes. We are biblio- 
maniacs enough to like to give these details, and hope that the reader does 
not despise them. At the top of the first letter, there is one of those en- 
graved head-pieces of ludicrously ill-design and execution, which used. to 
“adorn ” books a century ago, things like uncouth dreams, magnified out of 
all proportion, and innocent of possibility. ‘The subject of the present is 
Hero and Leander. Hero, with four dots for eyes, nose, and mouth, is as 
tall as the tower itself, out of which she is half leaning; and Leander has 
had a sort of platform made for him at the side of the tower, flat on the 
water, and obviously on purpose to accommodate his dead body; just as 
though a coroner’s inquest had foreseen the necessity there would be for it. 
But we must not be tempted at present into dwelling upon illustrations of 
this kind. We design some day, if a wood engraver will stand by us, to 
give something of an historical sketch of their progress through old ro- 
mances, classics, and spelling-books, with commentaries as we proceed, and a 
“fetching out” of their beauties; not without an eye to those initial letters 
and tail-pieces, in which As and Bs, nymphs, satyrs, and dragons, &c. 
flourish into every species of monstrous, grotesque, and half-human exuber- 
ance. 

What we would more particula. 7 take occasion to say from the volume 
before us, agreeably to our desigi. of noticing whatever has been least or 


‘not at all noticed by the biographers, is, that notwithstan ing our own long 


intimacy with the writings of Pope, we found in it some things which we 
do not remember to have observed before,— little points of personal inte- 
rest, which become great enough in connection with such a man to be of 
consequence to those who would fain know him as if they had lived with 
him, and which the biographers (who, in fact, seldom do more than repeat 
one another) have not thought it worth their while to attend to. 

The first is, that whereas the personal idea of Pope, which we generally 
present to our minds in consequence of the best-known prints of him is 
that of an elderly man, we here chiefly see him as a young one, from the 
age of sixteen to thirty, and mostly while he lived at Binfield in Windsor 
Forest, and his principal famearose from his happiest production, “The Rape 
of the Lock.” We see him also caressed, as he deserved to be, by the ladies ; 
and intimating, with a becoming ostentation (considering the consciousness of 


‘his personal defects which he so touchingly avows at other times), what a 
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very « lively young fellow” he was (to speak in the language of the day), 
and how pleased they were to pay him attention. ‘The late republication of 
tlie ‘writings of Lady Mary Wortley Montague has revived the discussion 
respecting her supposed, and but too probable, brusquerie towards him (for 
io inan deserved greater delicacy in repulse from a woman, than one so 
sensitive and so unhappily formed as he). We shall here give, as a 
counter lump of sugar to those old bitters, a passage from a letter written 
when he was twenty-one, in which he describes the effect which. the 
gaiety of his conversation had on a young lady whom he met in a stage- 
coach. What he says about a “sick woman” being the ‘ worst of evils,” 
is not quite so well. It is not in the taste of Spenser and the other great 
poets his superiors ; yet we must not take it in its worst sense either, but 
only as one of those “airs” which it was thought becoming in such * young 
fellows” to take in those days, when people had not properly recovered from 
the unsentimentalizing effects of the gallantry of the court of Charles II. 
For the better exhibition of these our passages of interest, rescued from the 


comparative obscurity occasioned by the neglect of biographers, we shall 
give them heads in italics. 


Pope admired by a Young Lady in a Stage Coach. 


“ The morning after I parted from you I found myself (as I had prophecy’d) all alone, in 
an uneasy stage coach; a doleful change from that agreeable company I enjoyed the night 
before! without the least hope of entertainment, but from my last resource in such cases — 
a book. I then began to enter into an acquaintance with the moralists, and had just 
received from them some cold consolation for the inconvenience of this life, and the un- 
certainty of human affairs, when I perceived my vehicle to stop, and heard from the side of 
it the dreadful news of a sick woman preparing to enter it. ’Tis not easy to guess at my 
mortification ; but being so well fortified with philosophy I stood resigned, with a stoical 
constaney, to endure the worst of evils —a sick woman. I was, indeed, a little comforted 
to find by her voice and dress that she was young and a gentlewoman ; but no sooner was 
her hood removed, but I saw one of the most beautiful faces I ever beheld; and to increase 
my surprise, I heard her salute me by my name. I never had more reason to accuse nature for 
making me short-sighted than now, when | could not recollect 1 had ever seen those fair eyes 
which knew me so well, and was utterly at a loss how to address myself; tiil, with a great deal 
of simplicity and innocence, she let me know (even before I discovered my ignorance) that she 
was the daughter of one in our neighbourhood, lately married, who having been consulting 
her physicians in town, was returnifg into the country, to try what good air and a new 
husband could do to recover her. My father, you must know, has sometimes recommended 
the study of physic to me; but I never had any ambition to be a doctor till this instant. 
I ventured to prescribe some fruit (which I happened to have in the coach), which being 
forbidden her by her doctors, she had the more inclination to; in short, I tempted her, and 
she eat; nor was I more like the devil, than she like ‘ Eve.’ Having the good success of 
the aforesaid gentleman before my eyes, I put on the gallantry of the old serpent, and in 
spite of my evil form, accosted her with all the gaiety I was master of, which had so good 
effect, that in less than an hour she grew pleasant, her colour returned, and she was pleased 


to say my prescription had wrought an immediate cure; in a word, I had the pleasantest 
journey imaginable.” 


We learn from this passage, by the way, that Pope’s father sometimes 
expressed his wish to see his son a physician. ‘The son, however, wisely 
aveided a profession which would have severely tried his health, and not 
very well have suited his personal appearance. Otherwise, there can be no 
doubt he would have made an excellent member of the faculty, — learned, 
bland, sympathetic, and entertaining. 

The passage we shall extract next is better known, but we give it because 
* maids of honour ” are again flourishing. ‘The poet is here again at ‘his 
ease with the fair sex. The “prince, with all his ladies on horsebac Ng 
George II., then prince of Wales, who is thus seen compelling his wife’s 
maids of honour to ride out with him, whether their mistress went or not, 
and to go hunting “ over hedges and ditches on borrowed haeks !” ‘The case, 
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is otherwise now; and the lovely Margaret Dillons, and Spring, Rices, 


and Listers, have the luck to follow a gentlewoman, instead of a dull brute. 


They can also go in carriages instead of on horseback, when they prefer it, 
Whether they have not still, however, occasionally to undergo. that dreadful 


eatastrophe, — ‘a red mark in the forehead from an uneasy hat,” may be 
made a question. 


Pope Dining and Walking by Moonlight with Maids of Honour. 


“ T went by water to Hampton Court, unattended by all but my own virtues, which were 
not of so modest a nature as to keep themselves or me concealed ; for I met the prince 
with ‘all his ladies on horseback coming from hunting. Mrs, B (Bellenden)* aud 
Mrs. L—— (Lepell) took me into protection (contrary to the laws against harbouring 
papists), and gave me a dinner, with something I liked better —an opportunity of conver- 
sation with Mrs. H (Howard, afterwards Lady Suffolk.) We all agreed that the life 
of a maid of honour was of all things the most miserable, and wished that every woman 
who envied had a specimen of it. To eat Westphalia ham in a morning, ride over hedges 
and ditches on borrowed hacks, come home in the heat of the day with a fever, and 
(what is worse a hundred times) with a red mark in the forehead from an uneasy hat ; 
all this may qualify them to make excellent wives for fox-hunters, and bear abundance of 
ruddy-complexioned children, As soon as they can wipe off the sweat of the day, they 
must simper an hour, and catch cold in the princess’s apartment ; from thence (as Shakspeare 
has it) “ to dinner with what — they may ;” and after that, till midnight, walk, work, 
or think, which they please. I can easily believe no lone house in Wales, with a mountain 
and rookery, is more contemplative than this court ; and as a proof of it, I need only tell 
you, Mrs. L walked all alone with me three or four hours by moonlight ; and we met no 
creature of any quality but the king, who gave audience to the vice-chamberlain, all alone, 
under the garden-wall.” 











We hope Lady Mary Wortley saw this letter; for she was jealous of the 
witty and beautiful Lepell, who married a flame of hers, Lord Hervey; 
and though she is understood to have scorned the pretensions of Pope her- 
self, it is in the nature of dispositions like hers not to witness attentions paid 
even to the rejected without a pang. 

Our closing extract will mount the little immortal, in his turn, upon an 
eminence, on which he is certainly very little contemplated in the thoughts 
of any body; and yet it was a masculine one to which he appears to have 
been accustomed; to wit, horseback. He rides in the present instance 
from Binfield to Oxford, a distance of thirty miles, no mean one for his 
delicate and ill-used frame. In a subsequent letter we find him taking the 
like journey, and to the same place, in company with Lintott, the bookseller, 
of whose overweening manners, and “eye” meanwhile “ to business,” he 
gives a very amusing account, not omitting an intimation, that he was the 
better rider, and did not at all suffer under the bookseller’s cockney inex- 
perience. But we prefer to see him journeying by himself; and there is 
a sweet and poetical thoughtfulness in the passage, betwixt ease and 
solemnity. 

Pope Journeying on Horseback by Moonlight. 

“ Nothing could have more of that melancholy which once used to please me than my 
last day’s journey ; for after having passed through my favourite woods in the forest, with 
a thousand reveries of past pleasure, I rode over hanging hills, whose tops were edged with 
groves, and whose feet watered with winding rivers, listening to the falls of cataracts below, 
and the murmuring of the winds above ; the gloomy verdure of Stonor succeeded to these, 
and then the shades of the evening overtook me. The moon rose in the clearest sky I ever 
saw, by whose solemn light I paced on slowly without company, or any interruption to the 
range of my thoughts. About a mile before I reached Oxford, all the bells tolled in different 
notes, and the clocks of every college answered one another, and sounded forth, some. in 


a deeper, some in a softer tone, that it was eleven at night. All this was no ill preparation 
tothe life I have led since, among those old walls, venerable galleries, stone porticoes, 
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* The old title of Mistress, applied to unmarried ladies, was then still struggling with that of 
Miss, and cither oceasionally given. , 
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studious walks, and solitary scenes of the university. I wanted nothing but a black gown 
and a salary, to be as mere a book-worm as any there. I conformed myself to the college 
hours — was rolled up in books — lay in one of the most ancient dusky parts of the university 
—and was as dead to the world as any hermit of the desert. If any thing was alive or awake 
in me, it was'a litt! vanity, such as even those good men used to entertain when the monks 
of their.own order extolled their piety and abstraction; for 1 found myself deceived with 
a sort of respect which this idle part of mankind, the learned, pay to their species, who 
are as considerable here as the busy, the gay, and the ambitious are in your world.” 


In the letter containing this extract, is one of those touching passages we 
have mentioned, in which he alludes to his personal deformity. 





“ Here, at my Lord H ’s (Harcourt’s?), I see a creature nearer an angel than 
a woman, (though a woman be very near as good as an angel). I think you have formerly 
heard me mention Mrs, T as a credit to the maker of angels; she is a relation of his 
lordship’s, and he gravely proposed her to me for a wife ; being tender of her interests, and 
knowing that she is less inflebted to fortune than I, I told him, ’twas what he could never 
have thought offif it had not been his misfortune to be blind, and what I could never think 
of, while I had eyes to see both her and myself.” 





This is one of those rare occasions in which the most artificial turn of 
language, if gracefully put, is not unsuitable to the greatest depth of feeling, 
the speaker being taxed, as it were, to use his utmost address, both for his 
own sake and the lady’s. | We speak of *‘ deformity ” in reference to Pope's 
figure; since, undoubtedly, the term is properly applied; and one of the 
greatest compliments that can be paid his memory (which may be sincerely 
done), is to think that a woman could really have loved him. But he had wit, 
fancy, sensibility, fame, and the ‘ finest eyes in the world;” and he would 
have worshipped her-»with so much gratitude, and filled her moments with 
so much intellectual entertainment, that we can believe a woman to have been 
very capable of a serious passion for him, especially if she was a very good 
and clever woman. As to minor faults of shape, even of his own sort, we 
take them to be nothing whatsoever in the way of such love. We have seen 
them embodying the finest minds and most generous hearts; and _ believe, 
indeed, that a woman is in luck who has the wit to discern their loveability ; 
for it begets her a like affection, and shows that her own nature is worthy 
of it. 

This volume of Letters is the one that was occasioned by the surrepti- 
tious collection published by Curll, and contains the correspondence with 
Walsh, Wycherley, ‘Trumbal, and Cromwell, those to several ladies,” 
Edward Blount, and Gay, &c. The style is generally artificial, sometimes 
provokingly so, as in the answer to Sir William ‘Trumbal’s hearty and 
natural congratulations on ‘The Rape of the Lock.” It vexes one to see so 
great a man make such an owl of himself with his laboured deprecations of 
flattery (of which there was none), and self-exaltations above the love of 
fame; and the honest old statesman (a delightful character by the way, 
and not so rare as inexperience fancies it), must have smiled at the uu- 
conscious insincerity of his little great friend. ‘ Unconscious” we say, 
for it is a mistake to conclude that an insincerity of this kind may not have 
a great deal of truth to the writer’s own mind and intentions; and Pope, at 
that time, had not lived long enough to become aware of his weakness in 
this respect; perhaps never did. On the other hand there are abundant 
proofs in these Letters of the best kind of sincerity, and of the most exquisite 
good sense. Pope’s heart and purse (which he could moderately afford), were 
ever open to his friends, let his assertions to that effect be taken by a shallow 
and envious cunning in as much evidence to the contrary as it pleases. He was 
manifestly kind to every body in every respect, except when they provoked 
his wit and self-love a little too far; and then only, or chiefly, as it affected 
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him ‘publicly. He had little tricks of management, we dare say; that must 
be an indulgence conceded to his little crazy body, and fear of being jostled 
aside by robuster exaction; and we will not swear that he was never dis- 
ingenuous before those whom he had attacked. That may have been partly 
owing to his very kindness, uneasy at seeing the great pain which he had 
given; for his satire was bred in him by reading satire, (Horace, Boileau 
and others), and was doubtless more bent ‘on being admired for its 
wit than feared for its severity; exquisitely severe as he could be, and 
pleased as a man of so feeble a body must have been at seeing his pen so 
formidable. He fondly loved his friends. We see by this book, that before 
he was SIX and twenty, he had painted Swift’s portrait (for he dabbled in 
oil painting) three times; and he was always wishing Gay to come and live 
with him, doubtless at his expense. He said on one of these occasions, 
« Talk not of expenses ; Homer (that is, his translation), will support his 
children: ” and when Gay was in a bad state of health, and might be thought 
in want of a better air, he told him he would go with him to the south of 
France; a journey which, for so infirm and habitual a homester as Pope, 
would have been little less, than if an invalid now-a-days should propose 
to go and live with his friend in South America. : 

There are some passages in this volume so curiously applicable to the 
state of things now existing among us, that we are tempted to quote one or 
two of them: — 


“ T am sure (says he) if all Whigs and all Tories had the spirit of one Roman Catholic 
I know (his friend Edward Blount, to whom he is writing), it would be well for all Roman 
Catholics; and if all Roman Catholics had always had that spirit, it had been well for all 
others, and we had never been charged with so wicked a spirit as that of persecution.” 


Again, in a letter to Craggs, — 


“ T took occasion to mention the superstition of some ages after the subversion of the 
Roman empire, which is too manifest a truth to be denied, and does in no sort reflect upon 
the present professors of our faith (he was himselfa Catholic ) who are free from it, Our silence 
in these points may, with some reason, make our adversaries think we allow and persist in 
those bigotries, which yet, in reality, all good and sensible men despise, though they are per- 
suaded not to speak against them; I cannot tell why, since now it is no way the interest 
even of the worst of our priesthood, as it might have been then, to have them smothered in 


silence.” 


Let the above be the answer to those who pretend to think that the 
Catholics are still as ignorant and bigoted as they were in the days of Queen 
Mary ! — as though such enlightened ( atholics as Pope, and such revolting 
ones as Mary herself, had never assisted to bring them to a better way of 
thinking. . 

For the exquisite good sense we have spoken of, take the following pas- 
sage, which is a masterpiece : — 

“ Nothing hinders the constant agreement of people who live together but mere vanity : 
a secret insisting upon what they think their dignity or merit, and inward expectation of 


such an over-measure of deference and regard as answers to their own extravagaut false 
scale, and which nobody can pay, because none but themselves can tell readily to what 
> 


pitch it amounts.” 


Thousands of houses would be happy to-morrow if this passage were 
written in letters of gold over the mantel-piece, and the offenders could 
have the courage to apply it to themselves. 

We shall conclude this bunch of “ Notes” with an observation or two, 
occasioned by a rondeau in the volume, not otherwise very mentionable. 
They are, first, that in its time, and till lately, it was almost the only ron- 
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deau, we believe, sone in the lan uage, certainly the only one that had 
attracted notice ; secondly, that it does not obey the laws of construction 
laid down by the example of Marot, and pleasantly set forth of late in the 
publication on “ Rondeaulz,” noticed in this magazine (pray pronounce the 
word in food honest old French, with the audz, like the beating up of eggs 
for a pudding) ; third, that owing to the lesser animal spirits prevailing in 
this ‘country, the larger form of the rondeau is not soon likely to obtain ; 
fourth, that in a smaller and more off-hand shape it appears to us deserving 
of revival, and extremely well calculated to give effect to such an impulse 
as naturally inclines us to the repetition of two or three words; and fifth 
and last, that as love sometimes makes people imprudent, and gets them ex- 
cused for it, so this perusal of Pope and-his volume has tempted us to pub- 
lish a rondeau of our own, which was written on a real occasion, and 
therefore may be presumed to have had the aforesaid impulse. 


“ Nelly kiss’d me when we met, 

Jumping from the chair she sat in ; 
Time, you thief! who love to get 

Sweets into your list, put ¢hat in. 
Say [’m jaundic’d, say I’m sad, 

Say that health and wealth have miss'’d me, 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 

Nelly kiss’d me.” 





NOVEMBER METEORS. 


Tne meteoric appearances which, at certain seasons of the year, are occa- 
sionally seen shooting athwart the firmament, and which have been called 


failing, or shooting stars, and by foreign meteorologists, Etoiles filantes, or 
spinning stars, have of late years attracted much attention from those who 
have felt an interest in meteorological inquiry. In comparing together the 
dates of the most remarkable appearances of this kind which have been from 
time to time recorded, it has been found that there are two epochis in the 
year at which they occur more frequently, and in greater numbers, than at 
any other times. ‘These epochs are, first, between the 8th and 15th of 
August ; and, secondly, between the 6th and 19th of November. So well 
ascertained are these meteoric periods considered to be, that the return of 
the meteors are now expected almost as confidently on the approach of 
these times as the re-appearance of the periodic comets. 

If the fact of the periodicity of the phenomena be admitted, it naturally 
suggests a cause connected with the motion of the earth round the sun. In 
its annual path, the earth at the same day of the year passes always through 
nearly the same region of space, and hence the place of the earth in the 
universe being always the same when these meteors predominate, a conjec- 
ture has been made that these particular regions are occupied by some subtle 
fluid, which being mingled with our atmosphere, produces that evolution of 
heat and light, the effects of which are exhibited in falling stars. 

It is evident that the confidence to which this conjecture may be entitled 
must depend entirely on the completeness of the induction by which the 


periodical appearance of those meteors at the times above stated is esta 
blished. | 
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_ Since the more remarkable of the two periods will occur during the pre- 
sent month, it may not be uninteresting to state here a few of the a, on 
which the induction rests. We have therefore collected together, from 
yarious sources, the dates of the most remarkable atmospheric appearances 
of this class from the eighth century to the present time. In the following 
table, the day of the month when it has been recorded is placed in the 
column under the month, and in the line with the year of the occurrence. 
Where an asterisk occurs under the month, the particular night has not been 
recorded, but the appearance has merely been mentioned as having occurred. 











| 
Years. | Jan. | Feb. Mar. | April. May. June. Tuly.| Aug, Sept.) Oct. | Nov.) Dee. 
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There are here recorded fifty-two nights on which these appearances 
prevail to such a degree as to attract particular notice. Of these twenty- 
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six occurred between the 8th and 15th of August, and thirteen between the 
6th and 19th of November: thus three-fourths of the nights recorded cor- 
respond to the epochs to which we have referred. 

We have not seen any sufficiently precise account of the number of these 

henomena which were observed in November, 1837, and in last July. 
Dest were noticed in Paris in November than were expected; but on the 
night between the 15th and 16th, seventeen were seen at that place b 
M. Arago, within a minute and a half. At Jamble, in the department of the 
Seine and Loire, thirty-nine were observed on the night between the 14th 
and 15th; and ten were observed at Marseilles on the night between the 
12th and 13th; six were observed on the same night at Geneva, and four 
at Montpellier. 

Some disappointment was produced last year by the circumstance of an 
unusually small number being seen on the night between the 12th and 13th, 
arising from an erroneous impression that that was the night on which their 
periodical return should be expected. It will be seen, however, from the 
preceding table, that these appearances have not at all been confined to the 
night of the 12th; but independently of this, the night of the 12th of last 
November at Paris was so bright, that stars of the second magnitude were 
not visible, and consequently meteors —even supposing them to have 
existed of similar, or of inferior brightness — could not have been observed. 
It should also be considered, that their non-appearance at any particular 
place is no proof of their non-existence in our atmosphere. ‘They may be 
produced during the day, or they may be produced in a part of the atmo- 
sphere not visible from the place in question. Thus, in 1833, when they 
were a general object of terror to the people of America, they attracted but 
little attention in Europe. On the other hand, they sometimes appear con- 
temporaneously in the atmosphere on opposite.sides of the globe. Last year 
they were observed from the French ship Bonife, on the other side of the 
globe, while on the same day, in Europe, a vast number appeared. 

On the night of the 12th of November, 1836, Sir John Herschel observed 
these phenomena at the Cape of Good Hope. Their number was not very 
considerable, but their motion had a remarkable regularity; they appeared 
to diverge from a centre or focus, which preserved a fixed position with 
respect to the horizon, but had no such fixed relation to the objects on the 
firmament. This point, or centre, to which their common directions con- 
verged, was a point of about thirty degrees above the horizon, and sixty 
degrees west of north. | 

On the night of the 9th of August, 1837, Mr. Wartman observed these 
phenomena at Geneva; between 9 o’clock p. mM. and midnight, eighty-two 
were seen in different parts of the heavens. They were most frequent about 
10 o’clock, and then appeared to emanate from a centre or focus situated 
between the star 6 in the constellation of Bootes, and the star « in the con- 
stellation of the Dragon. Ata quarter past ten, twenty-seven were seen 
and were remarkable for their bright bluish light. Other observers in the 
same neighbourhood, and on the same night, counted one hundred and forty- 
nine in one part of the heavens, between a quarter before nine and half past 
eleven o’clock. Of these hundred and forty-nine meteors, three had the ap- 
pearance of round dises or globes, of a ruddy red colour, measuring from 


. 2 . . . . aad e » \ > an 
four to five minutes in diameter, being about one-sixth part of the Moon’s 


diameter: twenty-six were more brilliant than the planet Venus, and of re- 
splendent whiteness ; the remainder had the appearance of stars from the 
first to the third mag 

orange. 


nitude, their colours varying between blue, yellow, and 
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_ On the night of the 11th of November, 1832, M. Tharaud, a retired 
officer at Limoges, stated, that workmen, who were employed in laying the 
foundation of the bridge over the river Vienne, observed the firmament 
brilliant with meteors, which at first only amused them, but after: some 
hours, the number and splendour of these luminous appearances was so 
greatly augmented, that the people were seized with panic, and so great was 
their terror, that they abandoned their Jabour and flew to their families, 
exclaiming that the end of the world had arrived. On the next day these 
people were interrogated on the subject, and their accounts varied according 
to the different impressions which had been produced on their ima- 
inations : — some declared that they saw streams of blue fire; others, that 
they bcheld bars of red iron crossing each other in all directions ; others, 
that they beheld an immense quantity of flying rockets: all agreed that 
the phenomena were diffused over every part of the firmament, that they 
commenced at 11 o’clock, and continued till four the next morning. ; 

Professor Brandes states, that on the night of the 10th of August, 1823, 
he counted, in less than two hours, one hundred and forty falling stars, 
whose route he distinctly traced, besides others which he did not succeed in 
pursuing. He adds, that the evening was calm and mild, but that the 
heavens, although a little clouded, were so rich in falling stars, that these 
phenomena attracted the attention of many persons not interested in 
meteorological appearances. Professor Joslin of Scheneetedy, New York, 
states, that by combining his observations made on the night of the 9th of 
August, 1836, he found that during a great part of the evening, the number 
of falling stars which he observed could not have been less than at the rate 
of one hundred and fifty per hour. 

As no telescopic or other instrumental aid will be necessary to observe 
and record these appearances, all persons who take an interest in natural 
phenomena are competent to observe them, and if such observations be 
noted down at the time, they will form valuable contributions to this de- 
partment of science. ‘Those who feel disposed to direct their attention to 
this enquiry, should previously make themselves familiar, by land-marks, or 
other means, with the direction of the points of the compass: thus they 
should select some conspicuous objects in the direction north, south, east, 
and west, and others at intermediate points. When a meteor is observed, 
the point from which it proceeds, and the point where it disappears should 
be noticed, and the directions and heights of these points recorded as 
nearly as may be: the time of these appearances should also be stated, but 
if the appearances should succeed each other too rapidly for these particulars 
to be noticed, then at Jeast the number of such meteors which are seen within 
a specified time should be recorded. “The state of the atmosphere and the 
weather, and the heights of the barometer and thermometer, should also be 
mentioned. 
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SPAIN, 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


Or all countries of Europe, Spain excites the largest share of curiosity, 
and is the least understood. ‘The inaccuracies of the statements put into 
circulation by travellers, especially of late years, since the civil war has 
directed so much attention to Spanish affairs, are hardly credible. Their 
books abound with errors of every description, historical, geographical, sta- 
tistical, and social; and, as the country is so imperfectly known beyond its 
own limits, these errors are not always easily detected. 

The causes of these misstatements, which, for the most part, are born of 
accident rather than design, may be traced to the difficulties of obtaining 
correct information in a kingdom which, by its internal subdivisions, the 
nature of its institutions, and the manners and customs of its inhabitants, 
presents formidable obstacles to a stranger. Yet, notwithstanding these con- 
siderations, there is scarcely a region under the sun which the traveller feels 
less hesitation in visiting, although he may not know a word of the language, 
and no more of the usages and character of the people than he may have 
picked up from the fanciful pages of Don Quixote or Gil Blas. The re- 
sult is, that after a tour of some two or three months, passed chiefly between 
the capital and some of the principal cities of the south, the flying note- 
taker, imagining he has encompassed Spain “round about,” produces a 
work of travels, in which superficial conjectures supply the place of truth, 
enlivened by picturesque exaggerations of scenery, costume, and national 
characteristics. Following the common track of former travellers, who 
seem to have thought that nothing concerning Spain could be faithful to 
the Jife that was not in the last degree romantic, he transports his readers 
into the middle of the sixteenth century, and endeavours to persuade them 
that every wretched priest is a Loyala; every mouldering convent the abode 
of wealthy monks, revelling amidst the comforts of the world, and sur- 
rounded by the chef-d’a@uvres of art; and that every gang of robbers is an army 
of daring condottieri, defying the established authorities, levying contribu- 
tions over whole provinces, and compelling the government at last to grant 
them peace and immunity. With the exception of a few publications, writ- 
ten by men who have resided for some time in the country, and who were 
favoured with leisure and opportunity to study its laws and usages, all the 
recent works upon Spain are of this description ; and so implicitly has one 
traveller imitated the delineations of another, adopting precisely the same 


views of external and internal features, that Spain has at last become 


in the popular mind a country of convention, as unlike what it really is as 
an imaginary portrait of a man who never sat for his likeness, which hap- 
pening to obtain currency, is minted off in a thousand spurious copies. 

There is also another reason why our notions of Spain are vague and 
erroneous, namely, that there are many periods in the Spanish afnals upon 
which the researches of history have not yet cast a sufficient light. Many 
dark and unexplained passages still perplex the enquiring politician, and em- 
barrass the course of his investigations. But upon this point it is mecssary 
to enter into some details. 


At the end of the fifteenth century, the union of the crown of Castile . 
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and Aragon, the glorious termination of a war which had lasted with un- 
abated constancy during a period of seven centuries, the philosophical spirit 
of the age, and more than all the discovery of the new world, conferred 
such advantages upon Spain as gave her an European preponderance 
throughout the whole of the sixteenth century. This superiority was 
ably maintained by the first three princes of the House of Austria; but 
it fell away rapidly under Philip [V., and utterly vanished under the 
reign of the impotent Charles Il. The Bourbons might have saved Spain 
— they, sacrificed her ; and while the rest of Europe was fast advancing in 
the career of civilisation, Spain remained stationary, gradually sunk into insig~ 
nificance, and, at last, dropped from her proud place in the roll of nations. 
As long as she maintained her ascendancy, and preserved her weight in the 
balance of power, her history and laws were seriously investiyated, the 
causes of her prosperity and decline were fully discussed, and the ablest 
writers were employed in commemorating events, which, although they 
proved of no great advantage to herself, owing to a series of vicious adminis- 
trations, and the misdirection of her resources, presented salutary lessons 
to, the rest of Kurope, whose civilisation and happiness they, in no small 
degree, contributed to promote. But, when she was stripped of her posses- 
sions in Italy and Flanders, when, after the long and bloody war of the succes- 
sion, she was reduced by the peace of Utrecht to the rank of a secondary power, 
when neither her arms nor her policy were felt in Europe, then her in- 
fluence ceased; and the reader who turns over the history of the great 
powers, has a right to ask whether, after that time, there existed a nation 
called Spain. ‘The rest of Europe regarded with contempt a country that 
became more isolated as other states became more blended in a common 
union, that remained still while others progressed ; and although, at the 
period to which we allude, considerable improvements were taking place 
within the Peninsula,—although that spirit of amelioration, which conducts 
nations to prosperity and welfare, was making slow demonstrations through- 
out the provinces—although, through practical reforms in the administration, 
and a more strict adherence to the true principles of political economy, she 
recovered, if not her former power, at least available and substantial 
strength, Spain was neither studied nor described*, and she was still gene- 
rally supposed, although decayed and weak, to be the same theocratical 
monarchy that had ransacked Italy and oppressed the Low Countries. 
Hence the ridiculous errors that have been generated by careless and hasty 
writers, and been so often repeated that they have at last passed into pro- 
verbs. 
The Spaniards were represented as a people, if not eminently reli- 
gious, at least strongly attached to the external forms of worship; we 
were told that both the secular and the regular clergy exercised a powerful 
and dangerous influence over all the classes of society, and we were taught 
to dread the mighty convulsions which would follow upon any attempt to 
reduce this formidable corporation. Yet we have seen in our days the 
immunities of the church annihilated, the property of the convents) sold, 
or otherwise appropriated to the public use, the monks themselves barba- 
rously immolated in different parts of the Peninsula; and although these 
measures have been accompanied with unnecessary rigour and wanton 
cruelty, nota single nner has taken place, not a voice has been heard, 
net:a word of sympathy has been spoken! Spain was said to os 
a numerous aristocracy, which, degraded and reduced to the second ran 


* If we except Coxe’s Memoirs on the Reign of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon, 
a work written with great accuracy and erudition. 
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by the poliey of the church, was yet expected to acquire an immediate 
supremacy upon the downfall of the antagonist order; and yet if we had 
not sufficient proofs in Spanish history to show us that both the institu- 
tions and habits of the people are eminently democratical, we might have 
been convinced of that fact by the conduct of the nation in 1808, when, 
invaded by French troops, and contemplating the establishment of a 
popular government, nobody ever dreamt of the aristocracy as a separate 
class; and again, upon a very recent occasion, when the new constitution 
was discussed in the representative assembly, the article bearing upon 
the formation of an upper house was fiercely opposed, and was allowed to 
pass only after a violent debate, and with considerable alterations. 


Now the question is changed. Spain is become to some an object of 


curiosity, to others one of the deepest interest. Her heroic struggle to 
maintain the national independence, put her once more in evidence at the 
beginning of the present century: — the establishment of a free government, 
in 1820, and the rapid change that took place during its short duration ; — 
the return of absolutism under the banners of the Holy Alliance ;—and, above 
all, the civil war that now ravages her provinces, are facts which give her 
deep and earnest claims upon our sympathy. For who can venture to say, 
that in that field of battle, where some people discern nothing but a struggle 
between inquisition and liberty, where others acknowledge only the settle- 
ment one way or the other of a question of legitimacy, events may not 
take place to shake the tranquillity of Europe to its centre? And if such be 
the case, are we to continue estimating the country by accounts derived 
from ignorance or prejudice? How can we ealculate the chances of the 
present contest, or its probable duration, or, assuming it for granted that 
it must speedily terminate in favour of the Queen, how can we form any 
conjectures as to the future destinies of Spain, if we have not the least idea 
of her resources, if we are comparatively, if not wholly, ignorant of the 
amount of her population and revenue, of the extent of her commerce, 
the quality and classes of her industry, and the character, manners, and 
education of her inhabitants ? : 

To enter upon an elaborate exposition of these subjects would be an 
arduous task. In no part of Europe is information of this kind so difficult 
to be obtained as in Spain, where the study of the economical sciences has 
not only been neglected, but even treated with contempt; where so little 


trouble has been taken for the last forty years to ascertain the amount of 


the population, and the resources of the country, that it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the individuals now at the head of the administration could 
tell with any degree of certainty how many square miles the kingdom 
embraces, or how many millions of souls it contains. ‘This neglect of the 
national interests is, unfortunately, not of modern growth; it dates, like 
many other abuses, amongst the old historical memories. Charles V. began 
the work of ruin by a series of ambitious and expensive wars. Whatever 
might have been his talents as a politician, his domestic administration was 
destructive to the prosperity of the country; and while the Spanish monarchy 
acquired increase of territory by conquest, and a fictitious reputation abroad, 
it was wasted by anarchy and embarrassments at home. eiraty 
Philip 11, who, in steadiness of character, and talents for administration, 
was very superior to his father, exhibited some disposition to make atone- 
ment for his faults, and ordered a general description of his European 
dominions to be drawn up; but the record has perished *,except the eccle- 


* This work, which is said to have cost 40,000/. of English money, @ considerable SS for 
the time, was never printed, Most of it was lost in the conflagration of the library of the #8cu- 
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siastical part. He also entrusted his chief physician, Hernandez, with a 
sutvey of his transatlantic dominions ; and the work of that able statist, con- 
sisting of several volumes, and containing the natural history, as well asia 
statistical account of the newly-discovered countries, was deposited in the 
library of the Escurial. Under his successors of the house of Austria, no 
efforts whatever were made to obtain a knowledge of the country, a worse 
system of administration prevailed, poverty and depopulation made rapid 
strides, and agriculture and industry were paralysed. In vain petitions 
poured in from all parts of the kingdom, stating the increasing number of 
ecclesiastics, the vast augmentation of their territorial wealth and influence, 
the low state of agriculture and trade, the disappearance from the map of 
once populous towns and villages, and the frightful increase of beggars and 
vagabonds. The petitions were “ laid upon the table!” The redress of 
grievances of this complicated nature could not be expected from such mo- 
narchs as the profligate Philip 1V., who, surrounded by poets and sycophants, 
passed his time writing plays, and having them acted in his presence, or 
the degraded Charles I1., who, as imbecile in mind as he was sickly in body, 
thinking himself bewitched, submitted to the exorcisms of father Florian, his 
confessor, and went to an auto-de-fé, where hundreds of victims perished in 
the flames, with the same nonchalance as he would have gone to a bull 
fight. Under the reign of Philip V., the national decline was in some 
measure arrested, and material improvements took place in the administra- 
tion; he undertook a complete survey of his dominions, but the operation 
was so languidly conducted, that, after a reign of unusual length (fifty-four 
years), he died without seeing it completed. His successor Ferdinand VL, 
however, directed by the Marquis de la Emenada, one of the ablest men of 
the time, followed up the design: new interrogatories were addressed to the 
provinces, and the work was at last conducted to a close, when the returns 
being made and published, the extent of the Spanish dominions, the amount 
of their population, the division of property, and the state of cultivation, 
were for the first time ascertained, if not with the precision to which 
the subsequent progress made in the science of statistics has brought these 
matters in other countries, at least with tolerable exactitude. Under 
Charles III., whose paternal administration was conducted by such 
men as Aranda Campomanes and Florida Blanca, a larger amount of prac- 
tical good was conferred upon Spain than could reasonably have been ex- 
pected after such an interval of misrule. By the force of wise but slow 
reforms, the immense influence hitherto exercised by the clergy was reduced 
within more judicious limits, the accumulation of church lands was termi- 
nated ; and, by the promulgation of a law prohibiting the formation of small 
entails; large tracts of land formerly destined to maintain the vices of a 
corrupt and unproductive aristocracy were put into the hands of industrious 
farmers; while, by the abolition of many of the absurd privileges of the 
nobility, which in Spain extended to whole provinces, a middle class was, 
for the first time, created in a country where the occupations of commerce 
and trade had hitherto been regarded with the greatest indifference and 
contempt. A new census was executed upon an improved scale ; and an 
returns published in 1763 show, not only a considerable mag gr in t 4 
population, but also a sensible augmentation of the revenues 0 the om 
Had Spain continued to prosecute the same career of prudent reform, of slow 
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rial, in 1753. Part of it, however, chiefly relating to botany, has been preserved, ; 
termediary of Antonio Reechio, an Italian physician, who, happening to reside at rong at Pog 
time; made an extract of it, which he afterwards published at Rome, in 1649, wi , 
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but,solid progress, no doubt can be entertained that she would have soon 
taken amongst the powers.of I{urope that place which the excellence of her 
climate, the fitness of the soil for the most varied productions, her advantage- 
ous position for maritime commerce, and the peculiar character of her inha- 
bitants, entitle her to assume. But the accession of the Bourbon family to 
the throne, and former errors committed in politics, had bound that country 
to the triumphal chariot of France. Spain was destined not to share in the 
political advantages which I*rance obtained through her revolution; but it 
was her lot to be ruined by her alliance, as well as by her wars with that 
country. All the improvements made in the social condition of the people 
towards the close of the last century, all that Spain had gained by the wise 
administration of able and patriotic men, was foolishly sacrificed a few 
years afterwards to that same neighbour who rewarded her friendship with 
a destructive war of six years, the suppression of the national liberties, and 
all the evils by which her overwhelming transitions have since been accom- 
panied. 

In the present state of Spain, any information respecting her statistics 
ought to be highly desirable ; and, with the assistance of official documents, 
we will venture some remarks upon this hitherto obscure inquiry. 

The population of Spain, in antient times, has never been even ap- 
proximatively ascertained. During the Roman domination it was thought 
to be very considerable, as we learn from Cicero — * Nec numero Hispanos, 
nec robore Gallos, nec artibus Grecos superabimus.” But what that number 
was which made the Roman orator say, that Spain was more thickly popu- 
lated than the rich and prosperous Italy, shining then with all the splendour 
which art and civilisation could impart, and filled with citizens from the 
various provinces of the Roman empire, it is now impossible to determine. 
Some of the Spanish economists, however, have not hesitated to resolve 
this problem, by fixing the population of Spain, under Augustus, to forty 
and even seventy millions of souls. Alvarez Osorio, for instance, basing his 
estimates upon the narratives of Pliny, Ptolemy, and other writers, as well 
as upon the census made in the time of Augustus, calculates it at the 
highest of these numbers, but the absurdity of the computation is too-mani- 
fest to refute it by entering upon details.* 

Descending from the times of Roman domination to the period when the 
Arabs ruled as masters in the Peninsula, we meet similar, or perhaps 
greater difficulties, for we possess no other documents upon which to raise 
a calculation than the loose and exaggerated accounts of their historians 
and geographers, in which the prodigious number of their armies are 
increased by terror, or swelled by the pious zeal of the chroniclers. If we 
were to take for a starting point the great city of Cordova, with its 7000 
mosques, its 15,000 inns, and its 3000 baths, or.the armies brought into 
the field by the Almoravide and Muhadite princes, and which that valiant and 
formidable knight, St. Jago, never failed to destroy and annihilate, we run 
the risk of making the population of Arabic Spain no less considerable than 
that of the Roman. Misled by such data, the Spanish writers have alculated 
the population of Spain, during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, at 
30,000,000 souls, a number which, not being quite inconsistent either with 


* The authors who have succeeded Osorio have more or less rejected his estimate as one of great 
improbability and exaggeration ; but no one seems to have discovered where the error lay. That 
writer evidently mistook the Latin word civitas, and gave it the meanings of city, town, Ke., while 
it is well known to have designated a whole district, and, at times, a large, province. 80, when 
he saw that the population of the civitas tarraconensis was estimated at 2,500,000, and that maria 


had a garrison of 90,000 men, he proceeded on this wrong basis, and, made, the population of the 
Peninsula amount to 78,000,000 souls!!! 
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the notions we had formed of Arabic civilisation, or with the degree of 
prosperity and splendour which their empire in Spain attained at ‘one time, 
was quic ly admitted and adopted, without further inquiry, by almost every 
writer of Spanish history. But those who peruse with attention’ the old 
chronicles and the writings of the Arabs, who bear in mind the continual 
scenes of war, devastation, and plunder to which the Peninsula was con- 
tinually exposed for a period of seven centuries, will not hesitate one 
moment In rejecting the said computation as being highly improbable and 
inconsistent with the state of society during the middle ages. Even. if we 
reduce that number to one half, we shall still arrive at a very lamentable 
conclusion, namely, that ina period of 170 years, Spain lost by emigration, 
by wars, by the expulsion of the most industrious part of its population, 
and by bad government, more than half of its inhabitants ; since, in 1619, 
La Serna * estimated it at only 6,000,000, Moncada + at 5,000,000, and the 
Cardinal Rapata { went so far as to express a doubt whether it contained 
3,000,000 at the time in which he wrote. 

The causes of the depopulation of Spain are too well known ‘to need re- 
capitulation. ‘They seem to have been five in number : — Ist, the banish- 
ment of the Jews under Ferdinand and Isabella ; 2d, that of the Moriscos 
at various times, with their final expulsion in 1610; 3d, the constant emi- 
gration of the best and most useful part of the inhabitants; 4th, the in- 
creasing immunities and privileges of the nobility and clergy; 5th, the abuse 
of entails, and the want of good laws to encourage agriculture and trade. 
All the above-mentioned causes have contributed, in a greater or lesser pro- 
portion, to the decrease of the population of Spain; but as those and other 
abuses calculated to affect it have had more or less force, according to the 
times, and the character of the monarchs who occupied the throne, it will be 
useful to trace, from such documents as are in existence, the various fluctua- 
tions of the Spanish population. 

We have estimated at 15,000,000 the number of inhabitants under 
Ferdinand and Isabella. In 1618, Cevallos§ estimated the population at 
9,000,000; we have already observed that other writers rate it as low 
as six, five, and even three millions. So, in fixing it at 7,500,000 which 
is Vztarriz’s computation, we cannot be very remote from the truth. 

At the death of Charles II., say it reached 8,000,000. If we suppose that 
Cevallos’s computation was correct, the population of Spain would have 
decreased one million in eighty-two years; if we take that of Vztarriz, 
the increase of half a million in the same space of time, would only give a 
slow and almost imperceptible progression. 

The researches made in Philip the Fifth’s time, gave 1,140,103 hearths 
or families, which, counting six people for every house, would give a total 
amount of 6,840,618 individuals employed in the agriculture and mecha- 
nical arts, besides 106,000 ecclesiastics, and 625,000 nobles, the former 
being in a proportion of one to thirty-seven, and the latter of one in every 
twelve inhabitants. || iy 

Again, in 1726, we are told that the number of inhabitants, exclusive of 
the two privileged classes, was 5,423,000, giving a decrease in the popu- 
lation of 1,413,618, a statement scarcely credible, and which only leads us 


* Apendice A la Edueacion Popular. 
+ Sancho de Moncada. Restauracion Politica deEspafia. Mad. 1619. 


Conservacion de Monarquias. Mad. 1621. 
; Arte Real para buen Govierno de Principes. Toledo, 1623. 
i) Politica de Comercio y Marina. 
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to suppose that the former censuses were imperfectly executed, for the 
reforms introduced in Philip the Fifth’s time, tended rather to the augment. 
ation than to the decrease of the population. . The operations begun under 
the reign of his predecessor were conducted to a close, and the returns bein 
published, the population of the Peninsula was stated at 9,301,728, without 
including either the Canary Islands, or the military settlement on the coast 
of Africa. 

In 1787, 10,143,000, giving an increase of 841,273 in eight years. 

In 1803, 10,351,000, giving an increase of 208,000 in six years. 

No census has been made since 1803, and indeed the anarchy to which 
the Peninsula has ever since been exposed, left little leisure for operations 
of that nature. It is said, however, that, in 1821, the population was 
11,248,000, giving an augmentation of 897,000 souls in a period of eighteen 
years, but the assertion does not rest on any authentic authority. 

In 1826, Mignano’s work appeared, bearing the title of “ Diccionaria Geo- 
grafico, Estadistico de Espaiia y Portugal,” and although it,was not published 
under the immediate auspices of the government, yet the countenance given 
to the author by the authorities, who required the municipal corporations of 
Spain to subscribe for one copy each, and the grant of the free perusal of 
the government papers and reports, gave it a sort of semi-official character. 
In addition to this, the author informs us that, with the previous sanction of 
the government, he addressed circulars to the civil and ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, containing interrogatories upon all statistical points within their 
knowledge. Nor could a work of such magnitude have been undertaken by 
a single individual, unless he had been powerfully sustained by the govern- 
ment of the country: but even thus sustained, he had to contend, in the 
course of his investigations, with difficulties almost insurmountable; and 
although, for tolerably obvious motives, he has not deemed it convenient to 
explain the nature of these difficulties, we are able to state, that the parochial 
registers, being exclusively in the hands of the clergy, were found in a very 
detective state, and that the keepers themselves refused, in many instances, 
to communicate their contents, and that the clergy denied obstinately to 
give any information respecting their number, properties, &c.: indeed, at 
all times the Spaniards, accustomed for centuries to suffer under injustice, 
oppression, and neglect, have invariably shown the greatest mistrust when- 
ever statistical surveys were set on foot; and it was only by the most strenuous 

rseverance that, in the preceding century, the municipal authorities could 

e prevailed upon to give an exact amount of the population and resources 
of the territories under their jurisdiction. This reluctance was a matter of so 
much notoriety, and it was felt to be so necessary to conciliate the officials, 
that, upon the occasion of the general census, published in 1787, under the 
administration of Count Florida Blanca, a circular was addressed to all 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities of the Spanish monarchy, containing 
the most solemn and formal assurances that the statistical information about 
to be collected was in no way directed to the establishment of new taxes, 
but was intended, on the contrary, to serve as a means of promoting the 
welfare of the inhabitants, by affording the government an exact view of the 
resources of the country. 

In the present instance, M. Mignano tells us that none of the said re- 
luetance existed, and that through his unwearied assiduity, and by deriving 
his information from the parochial clergy, whom he found most obedient to 
his wishes *, and from the registers kept by the police (one of the blessings 


* He was unable, however, to fix the number of the clergy, or the amount of property held by 
them. 
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which. the French were pleased to bestow upon Spain after their famous 
expedition of 1823), he was able to fix the amount of the Spanish population ; 
and after many false and ungrounded assertions, tending to show that in 
the preceding census the population had been estimated too low, he at once 
acquaints us with the fact that Spain contains nearly 15,000,000 of inha- 
bitants. As it generally happens that such statements, although entirely 
devoid of truth, are copied and _ translated with avidity, this estimate 
was soon disseminated throughout Europe. Maltebrun, in his Geography ; 
Moreau de Yonnees, in his Statisties; and almost all our modern geo- 
hical dictionaries and cyclopedias, have adopted the same erroneous 
calculation. In Spain, however, they did not act so hastily; and upon a 
close examination, Mignano’s work was found to contain nothing better than 
a mass of loose information negligently collected and badly digested. It was 
discovered to swarm with errors of the grossest kind, such as to confound the 
longitude and the latitude; to describe villages that had been deserted or 
burnt during the French invasion, and to omit others that had subsequently 
sprung up, containing a rich and increasing population, ‘The publication 
was soon attacked in several pamphlets, where the most palpable mistakes 
were detected and made manifest; and it was further Selena as the 
organ of a certain party, anxious to show to the world that, under the des- 
potism of Ferdinand (which the author calls a paternal government), Spain 
was fast recovering her lost population, and extending her commerce ; that 
both agriculture and trade were in a thriving state, and that the nation was 
once more returning to her ancient career of wealth and Pronperiiys 
Statements like these, in which party-spirit was so visible, could not, of 
course, be relied upon; and it was evident that those who desired informa- 
tion concerning the statistics of the Peninsula, were either to look for it 
elsewhere, or to wait until operations, better conducted, and returns pub- 
lished and authenticated by government, should further illustrate the inquiry. 
If, in this state of the question, we were to offer an opinion as to the present 
population of Spain, we should say (but not without hesitation) that, consi- 
dering the extent of land that has been put into cultivation since the begin- 
ning of this century, the diminution of emigration to America, the reductionof - 
both the secular and the regular clergy*, and the change that has taken place 
in the prerogatives of the nobility, who used to condemn to celibacy a great 
part of the inhabitants, the population of Spain must have increased in a 
greater ratio of late years than during the period of the pacific and pros- 
perous reign of Charles IIL, even allowing that foreign invasion and civil 
wars must have considerably checked its progress. 
Supposing then that the number of 11,248,000 inhabitants given to 
Spain in 1821 was correct, the increasing ratio of Spanish population since 
1803 would have been 4,615 individuals per million, or one in every 226 
inhabitants yearly : — taking the said increase for the basis of our caleu- 
lation, it would only give us a little more than 12,000,000 at the time in 
which Mignano wrote, 1826, and about 13,000,000 now in 1838. 
The distribution of the inhabitants offers the extraordinary contrast of 
some provinces being as thickly populated as an English county, Guipuzeoa 
for instance, which has 700 inhabitants for every square mile ; Valencia, 
which has 513; and Navarre, which has 466; while others, like the province 
of Cuenca, Salamanca, and Estremadura, are as deserted as Russian Tartary. 
Another very curious phenomenon 1s to be observed, x ogy — 
provinces of Spain which, like Galicia, Biscay, and Catalonia, furnished a 


* The abolition of the later body is too recent to have produced any sensible effect in the mass 


of the population. 
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_ gteater number of emigrants to the new world, nay, which during a period 
, of aiearly \two: centuries almost exclusively alimented the Spanish colonies, 
_ave;precisely those which have now-a-days the greatest number of ‘inhabit- 
“ants; @fact»which would tend to prove that emigration is the cause which 
-chas perhaps contributed the least to the decrease of numbers. 
«The scantiness of such a population spread over a surface larger by a third 
» than ‘that of England, has been, for a long time, and must still continue to 
» be;an obstacle to social improvement. Of course the reforms that have been 
| lately:introduced only require peace to enable their effects to be sensibly 
felt. . The foundation is laid in wisdom — time and judicious government 
must do the rest: but a great many years will elapse before the traveller 
sees those immense wastes, that are now abandoned to the wild animals, 
covered with tillage and villages, and before the dormant industry of the 
country shall be effectually put in motion, to draw out the rich resources of 
the land— resources upon which Spain must ultimately depend for her 
regeneration. ‘Trade, commerce, and manufactures, however productive of 
prosperity, are exposed to a multitude of contingencies; but the earth is 
enduring, and cannot be swept away. War, coming like a storm over the 
surface, may blast the fruits for a season; but the ploughshare restores the 
harvest, which again bursts forth in all its original vigour, flowering like 
eternal nature over the track of devastation. ‘The productive qualities of 
the soil of Spain, and her genial and quickening climate, emphatically point 
out her agriculture as the main stay of her independence. Her vegetation 
is more various than that of any other country in Europe. The products 
of America spring indigenously ‘from her soil. Nearly all the southern 
coast of Spain, from Marbella to Vera, was towards the middle of last century 
planted with sugar-canes, yielding a produce equal in quality to that of 
Havanah. At present the cultivation is very much reduced, but it is still 
considered profitable. Silk is grown in large quantities in Murcia, Valencia, 
and Aragon. Besides the hemp and the flax, which grow in the districts 
situated along the ocean with as much luxuriance as in the north of Europe, 
several other plants, capable by their filaceous nature of affording materials 
to the arts, are cuitivated, or grow spontaneously all over Spain. ‘The aloe tree 
in the south forms, mixed with the cactus, a beautiful and productive hedge ; 
and its filaments, employed in the manufacture of ropes and cables, are 
known to possess an elasticity and durability superior even to that of 
hemp. ' The sedge, or stipa tenacissima, which grows also spontaneously, and 
might be cultivated any where to great advantage, is at present only used 
in making mats; but both the traditions of the country, where it is grown 
im greater abundance (near Carthagena), and the writings of the Arabs, 
assert that’ it was formerly spun and woven into fine and durable stuffs. 
‘The same might be said of the altramuz (lupinus), with which the Arabs 
made their beautiful writing paper ; the urtica nivea, or white reared nettle ; 
the corcorus olitorius of Linneeus; the sida abuiilon, or broad-leaved sida ; 
and the erysanthemum segetum, observed by Bowler near Barcelona. 

On the coast of Granada the land produces almost every fruit of the 
torrid zone, such as coffee, indigo, cochineal, tobacco, kermer; the pine 
and. custard apple grow in the open air; cotton is plentiful enough to supply 
all. the manufactures of the Peninsula. In fact, there is hardly a production 
for which adequate soil may not be found in Spain — such is the variety of 
the temperature, owing to the difference of levels. 

Yet with all these natural advantages ‘Spain is, no doubt, the country 1n 

Burope: where agriculture has made the slowest progress. | Many causes have 
been assigned for this fact ; the first and principal is the discovery of America, 
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that great source of all the evils of Spain; then the spirit of fanaticism, cha- 


-yacteristic of the time, which caused much of the wealth amassed in distant 


expeditions to be spent in religious objects, instead of invigorating a de- 


‘eayed agriculture — the rage of entails — the accumulation of property in 


b 
sommitted by the migrating herds in their passage from one province to 


the hands of the nobility and clergy —the privileges granted to corporations 
anid individuals — the destruction of woods and poten — and eheeitages 


another. ‘These, as well as the little encouragement afforded by government to 


tillage, are the causes to which the bad state of cultivation must be attributed, 


and not, as many travellers have observed, to the want of activity in the 
inhabitants ; for certainly men who are seen toiling and labouring for smaller 
wages than any other peasantry in Europe, either on the almost inaccessible 
mountains of Asturias, Galicia, and Catalonia, or on the high summits of the 
Pyrenean range, covered with snow the greatest part of the year, or in the 
burning plains of Castile and Andalusia, do not deserve the epithets of 
indolent and idle, that are too often and too liberally bestowed on them. 
Another mistake, into which travellers have often fallen, is to sup that 
all the soil in Spain is equally fertile, and equally fit for cultivation; and 
that the smiling valleys of Andalusia are but a specimen of the rest of Spain. 
But this is very far from being true; for if we except the northern provinces, 
where the temperature is in some respects assimilated to that of England, 
and where, by continual falls of rain, the land is kept in a state of moisture 
and natural fecundity, as also a few maritime districts in the south and west, 
and some small valleys fertilised by mountain torrents, or which admit of 
artificial irrigation, the rest of Spain, comprising the whole of Aragon, 
Estremadura, and both Castiles, covering a surface of 9,458 square leagues, 
or nearly one half of the Spanish territories, resembles more a Libyan 
desert than a country fit for cultivation. There the farmer depends entirely 
on the weather; and if out of three years he collects his harvest once, he con- 
siders himself repaid. In 1758 no rain had fallen in Castile for a omen of 
eleven months. ‘The implements used in agriculture are of the rudest kind, 
and in some districts the scriptural practice of ploughing with many yoked 
together is still in use. If you ask a Spaniard why he does not improve his 
method of ploughing, or tilling the ground, he will answer you, that his father 
and grandfather followed the same plan, and that he has already more corn 
than his family can consume. In general the labourers in Spain have the 
strongest attachment for old practices inherited from the Arabs, whose 
system of agriculture, whatever may have been said of late upon their skill 
in that branch, was not always good. It is true, that whatever knowledge 
the Greeks and Romans possessed in that science, the Spanish Arabs ac- 
quired and preserved in their writings. ‘They introduced a system of 
agriculture of their own, and which not only accommodated itself admirably 
to the nature of their soil, but also to the state of society during the middle 
ages, and to the habits and propensities of the people; and wherever their 
domination lasted any time, as for instance in Valencia, Murcia, and 
Andalusia, remarkable traces remain of their industry, their labour, and 
their activity. But their mode of cultivation, which answered very well in 
the charming villages on the shores of the Mediterranean, in the declivities 
of small hills covered with alluvial soil, or in the beds and banks of mountain 
torrents, was unavailable when employed on the dreary plains of Castile, or 
the little Sahara, as they called that part of the country where the capital is 
now placed ; in one word, the Arabs were very excellent gardeners, but did 
not understarid farming on a great scale. The Spaniards have since little, 
if at/ally improved ; and in most instanees only imitate their masters. Some 
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_of the southern districts, where irrigation is’at hand, are in a high state of 
cultivation, and resemble a luxuriant garden; but the dry plains of the 
interior —~ which require not only a larger capital, but the introduction of 
recent improvements in husbandry, and more education than the low classes 
nerally receive — are mere deserts. ‘The system of letting land is un- 
avourable to the progress of agriculture, In many places the proprietors 
and the land-holders share in the profits; in others, the tenants are at wil] 
and therefore have no real interest in the lands they cultivate. The taxes 
also are very heavy, and they are collected _by such a system of oppression 
and injustice as scarcely to be believed. However, with all these great dis- 
advantages, the condition of the Spanish labourer would still be enviable in 
time of peace, and under a tolerable administration, if the want of interior 
communication did not often deprive him of a market for the produce of 
his land; for it was not uncommon to see the interior provinces of Spain 
abounding in grain, while the southern districts had to import it from France 
and Barbary. ‘The roads are but few in Spain, and those only date from 
the time of Charles III. There are several canals, but not one finished; 
and the works in existence have been attended with so little success, that 
some people are of opinion that the inequality of the soil, the declivity of the 
rivers, scantily provided with water during the dry season of the year, and 
- the scarcity of rain, owing to the almost entire destruction of the woods and 
forests, will make the interior communication of the Peninsula by water, 
if not altogether impossible, at least an object of great difficulty and ex- 
pense. : 

However, no doubt can be entertained, that since the beginning of the 
present century, the produce of agriculture in Spain has been almost 
doubled. The fact is notorious that, previously to that time, abundant 
supplies of corn came from the coast of Barbary, and were introduced into 
Spain by the ports of Malaga and Barcelona. Cabarrus in his letters to 
Jovellanos, estimates at one million the number of fanegas* of corn that 
was required for the annual consumption. In 1788, 450,000 hectolitres 
of wheat, and 2,500,000 hectolitres of flour, were imported from France 
only. During the French invasion considerable importations of corn 
were made, but since the peace in 1814 none, that we know of, has 
taken place; on the contrary, the exports of that article made in 1829, 
by the ports of Santander and Bilboa alone, amounted to 632,000 hectolitres 
of wheat. 

Another branch of national prosperity has of late made considerable pro- 
gress; we mean the mines. Since the cessation of intercourse with the 
American colonies, the Spaniards have turned their attention to the vast 
mineral riches which their country everywhere contains ; and in almost every 
instance the working has proved highly profitable. The silver mine of 
Guadalcanal, in the Sierra Morena, one of the richest in the world previous 
to the discovery of America, and which the Romans and Arabs could not 
exhaust, has, after long neglect, been opened, and is now worked by a com- 
pany of merchants, who pay to government a certain price for its rent. ‘The 
newly discovered mines of lead and copper, in the mountains near Adraand 
Almeria, are in such a state of prosperity, and the ore so rich and abundant, 
that, although they are almost entirely worked by the manual labour of the 
natives, they produce the mineral at a price, with which foreigners cannot 
compete. As to the quicksilver mine of Almaden, it has in itself proved a 
treasure to Spain. It seems to be inexhaustible. Another mine of the 
same kind has been recently discovered near Cordova, and promises to be 


* A measure of grain of about one hundred weight 
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as abundant as the former: of course this, as well as the first, belong ex- 
clusively to the government; and since the beginning of the civil war its 
products, which have been very considerable, have been looked upon as con- 
stituting one of the main sources of the public revenue. Now-a-days it forms 
the principal security of the loan about to be contracted with the house of 
Aguado. Mines of coal of excellent quality abound in several districts of 
the Peninsula; and the recent discovery of a large deposit of that mineral 
in the island of Mallorca, at a very short distance from the sea, promises to 
be a source of wealth for its inhabitants. Almost all the cobalt used in 
Europe comes from the extensive mines lately discovered in Galicia. 

On the whole the resources of Spain will be found to be immense; but on 
the other hand, the mistakes committed by different ministers have more 
than once tampered with these physical advantages of the country, and made 
unavailable the immense bounties of nature. 

An attentive perusal of the history of Spain will at once convince the reader, 
that every act of that country’s administration has tended to destroy the re- 
sources of the nation and the fortunes of individuals; nor could it be 
otherwise in a country, where the study of the economical sciences was, for 
centuries, postponed to that of divinity and scholastic controversy. ‘T'wo 
facts, mentioned by Sandoval in his history of Charles V., sufficiently prove 
what we have stated. On that monarch’s accession to the throne, the Spanish 
manufactures were in a state of ruin, owing to errors committed under 
the preceding government, and during the commercial encroachments of 
the Dutch and French; so, while articles of Spanish manufacture were sub- 
ject to duties at their introduction into other countries of Kurope — duties 
which almost amounted to prohibition — those of foreign produce were ad- 
mitted into the Peninsula, either without any, or with very light imposts. 
French woollen cloth was imported in the Peninsula, while a similar article 
of Spanish manufacture was not allowed to cross the frontiers of France. 
The Aragonese and Catalan manufacturers had repeatedly remonstrated 
against such irregularity, and loudly demanded a reciprocity of trade, but 
their applications were unsuccessful. When after the battle of Pavia, the 
French king found himself a prisoner in Madrid, — the occasion being a 
favourable one to exact from him such conditions as would have insured 
the introduction of articles of Spanish manufacture into France — the mer- 
chants and manufacturers renewed their intreaties. What was the result ? 
that while the treaty of peace by which Francis bought his liberty insisted 
upon the resignation of his claims upon Flanders and Bur undy, a com- 
pensation of several millions of ducats, his reconciliation with his bitterest 
enemies, in fact, every condition that could humiliate the French monarch, 
and flatter the pride and ambition of Charles, not a ‘single provision for the 
protection of the trade of the country was included in that memorable docu- 
ment ! 

The second fact, also recorded: by Sandoval, no less characteristic of 
the complete ignorance of Charles and his counsellors in commercial affairs, 
was the adoption of a regulation, the object of which was to enjoin that 
every foreigner who exported wool from the Peninsula, should be obliged to 
import for every twelve bags of that raw material, two pieces of woollen and 
one of linen cloth; and this measure, we are told by the writers of the time, 
was dictated with a view to check the importation of wool!! We might, 

rhaps, find some excuse for measures of this sort, in the imperfect know- 

edge of the period; but what will be said when we point out others of 
recent date, equally destructive of the resources of the country ¢ ‘il 
The rearing of silk worms, we have already stated, was thriving again in 








some provinces; the Chinese worm had been tried with great’ success and 
a' considerable exportation of the raw material was made yearly for Lyons, 
and other manufacturing towns in France. But in order to protect ‘a few 
wretched manufactories, one of which was the property of dis late kine, 
silk ‘wis charged, at its ro pcr with a duty which placed it in an tine 
favourable comparison with that of other countries, and therefore materially 
checked its cultivation. ‘The same might be said of the olive oil, which 
formed, a few years ago, an article of considerable exportation, the quantity 
grown in France not being sufficient for the consumption of the soap manu- 
factures; and great quantities were taken from the southern districts to 
Marseilles, where it was purified, and then exported as French oil; but in 
consequence of the prohibitive system adopted by the Spanish economists, 
a corresponding duty has been laid on this produce, which is now sought for 
in the east of Europe. 

The foreign commerce of Spain is at present almost exclusively carried 
on with France and England; ‘the former country takes lead, oil, ‘dr 
fruits, wool, cork, occasionally corn, silk, quicksilver, and other articles 
of minor importance. The Spanish trade with France amounted in 1834 
to 27,000,227 francs. We take the greater part of the wool, nearly all the 
best wines of the southern coast, most of the barilla*, fresh and dried fruits, 
cork, quicksilver, kid and goat skins, shumac, and sometimes corn and silk. 
It will be naturally asked what articles the Spaniards take in return from 
us, and we may answer that, ostensibly, they take none, for English goods 
very rarely pass through a Spanish custom-house. Indeed, all the com- 
mercial regulations bear almost entirely against the English trade, which, if 
properly regulated, would be most beneficial to both countries, and prove 
an important source of revenue to Spain, while these regulations at the 
sate time favour the French, who profess to want nothing, and who in 
reality take very little of the produce of the soil in return for the manufac- 
tures which they are ‘every day forcing into consumption in the Spanish 
markets. ‘The total importations of Spanish productions into England in 
1831 amounted to 3,000,000/. sterling, while the exportation of articles 
of the English manufacture only made the sum of 900,000/. sterling. ‘The 
balance of trade between this country and Spain is in fact adjusted by the 
smugglers. Great cargoes of cotton goods annually leave our ports for Gib- 
raltar, from whence they are fraudulently introduced into Spain; a great quan- 
tity is also smuggled through Portugal, and finds its way across the extensive 
frontiers of Estremadura, which a whole army of revenue officers could not 
effectually guard. Besides, smuggling, and every other act of disobedience to 
government, is so deeply rooted, nay it is so much to the taste of the lower 
classes in Spain, that nothing but a speedy removal of all temptation, by allow- 
ing the introduction of the goods now prohibited with a moderate duty, can 
suppress it effectually. ‘This will explain the curious fact observed by late tra- 
vellers, that smuggling is not only an open and avowed profession in Spain, 
but that no blame attaches to the character of the individuals engaged in It. 
This feeling is carried so far that in some parts of Spain, in Andalusia for 
instance, the smuggler is regarded as a kind of hero; and it would seem as 
if the spirit of chivalry, which Cervantes tried to extirpate, had been revived 
in that land of romance, although in a strange shape, and for a different 


* Barilla is a plant cultivated in Spain for its ashes, from which the purest kind of mineral 
alkali is obtained ; it is used in making glass and soap, and in bleaching linen. The plant is cut 
and laid in heaps; then burnt, the salts running into a jhole’ in’ the ground, where they formi’a 
vitrified lump of carbonate of soda, , 
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object... So far from discouraging these illegal practices, all .the acts.of the 
government have a direct tendency to increase them; for, instead of remov- 
ing the temptation of fraud by adopting a more reasonable scale of duties, 
they, augment them every day by new prohibitions. A decree has been 
lately issued prohibiting, under the most severe penalties, the exportation of 
objects of art, or any other objects belonging to the suppressed convents; a 
measure which has created a double process of smuggling in and out; for 
while loads of cotton goods are pouring in on every side, pictures, books, 
images, church ornaments of every kind and description, in fact, almost 
every article that could tempt the cupidity of a speculator, are daily 
smuggled over the frontiers in spite of the interdict of the government. Con- 
stant impunity has made smuggling so habitual, that even when the duties 
upon an article are low, as it happens with wool, the same system of fraud 
is carried on with comparatively small advantage in reference to the risk 
incurred. 

The consequence of this system has already proved eminently injurious 
to Spain ; and, unless the necessary modification takes place, must ultimately 
destroy the agriculture and trade of the country, by spreading the corrup- 
tion amongst the lower’ classes, and encouraging their inclination for a 
wandering and adventurous life. At the present moment the bands of Don 
Carlos are chiefly composed of disappointed smugglers, not because they 
are anxious to defend his claims upon the throne (as certain writers affect 
to believe), but because they find under his banners numerous opportunities 
of practising their illicit trade, or gaining by plunder what they are un- 
willing to procure by labour and more sober habits; and it is to be feared, 
that when tranquillity is once more restored to the Peninsula, the govern- 
ment will find it extremely difficult to reduce to social order the thousands 
of inhabitants whom the present contest has thrown into civil commotion 
and excitement. 

The only part of Spain, where manufactures, and thor of the coarsest 
kind, may be said to be thriving is Catalonia, whose inhabitants are no 
doubt the most industrious andcommercial community in the whole country. 
They have in their hands the entire monopoly of trade; and, by their — 
connections with the capital, they are the masters of the commercial. policy 
of the government, and dictate the law as their narrow interest suggests. 
It is obvious that no positive reform in the commercial system of, the Penin- 
sula can ever take place, as long as these local considerations are allowed 
to coerce the national interests. We understand that, under the Mendiza- 
bel administration, a plan was suggested for the introduction of English 
cotton goods and ironmongery into Spain, with a custom-house duty of 
twenty-five or thirty per cent., which was to be paid in London, or in the 
ports where the goods should be shipped, and destined tothe support of the 
queen’s army in the north. Had this arrangement been carried into effect, 
it would have inflicted a death-blow on the smuggling trade, and, have, ren- 
dered the most valuable aid for the purposes of the war, which was then 
languishing for want of funds, Nor would the industry of Catalonia have 
sustained any serious injury, considering that cotton plantations abound in 
the southern coasts of Spain, that labourers’ wages are lower there than in our 
manufacturing districts, and that all the recent improyements,in machinery 
might have been adopted and introduced. But this plan, so wise in theory, 
and so beneficial in practice, met at its very outset with a decided o 08i- 
tion from those who were interested in the continuance of abuses, and Ikom 
all. those who. were, directly or indirectly connected with smuggling. A 
neighbouring power, also, for reasons which will be duly appreciated, re- 
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sisted, with threats and intrigue, the proposed measure; and promises, 
menaces, and bribery, and every possible means were employed to prevent the 
accomplishment of a project, the consequences of which would have been 
fatal to its commerce. We allude to France, a nation which, by the peculiar 
organisation of the Basque Provinces, has had for many years a complete 
command of the interior commerce of Spain; and for which the present 
war, destructive as it is for Spain, has proved a great source of wealth. 
Had the intended measures been carried into execution, French goods could 
not have maintained a competition with those of England, and the nume- 
rous manufactories, established within these few years in the southern depart- 
ment of France, with the sole view of supplying the Spanish smuggler, 
would have met with certain failure. Of course Louis Philippe is too 
shrewd a politician not to perceive that the long-established political influ- 
ence of I’rance over the affairs of Spain will vanish the moment that young 
Isabella’s authority is firmly established, and tranquillity restored to that 
unhappy country, for it is then to be expected that the good sense of 
the Spaniards will direct them to trade with whatever nation offers them 
the greatest advantages. Hence his labours to establish and confirm his in- 
fluence in the Peninsula, to restore the political ascendancy lost by his pre- 
decessors. Hence his tergiversations, his duplicity, and the equivocations 
so repeatedly imputed to him on the subject of Spanish affairs; for were 
the queen’s party to put an end to the present war, without any real and 
decided support from their neighbours, it is evident that the privileges en- 
joyed by the inhabitants of the Basque Provinces would be entirely sup- 
pressed, and that mutual intercourse and trade being firmly established 
between the insurgent country and the rest of Spain, the !ong-cherished 
hopes of France, as to the union of the territory on the north side of the 
Ebro, would for ever vanish, and her commercial interest in those parts 
receive a serious blow; on the contrary, if the present rebellion was to be 
put down, either by the intervention or the mediation of France, the con- 
ditions would in a certain measure be dictated by that country, when she 
would have ample opportunity to promote her own interests. ‘To this point 
Louis Philippe’s policy has been assiduously directed. 

One of the most curious phenomena which the civil war in Spain ex- 
hibits, is no doubt that the place where it is carried on with the greatest 
obstinacy and vigour should be precisely that, where the love of indepen- 
dence is common to all classes ; and that the people, who from time immemo- 
rial have been accustomed to a republican government, and who are therefore 
the best qualified to appreciate the blessings of liberty, should so strongly 
abet despotism, and struggle so hard for its establishment in the rest of the 
Peninstil. A glance at the history and institutions of these provinces will 
sufficiently explain the mystery. Until the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the three provinces, now known under the. name of Biscay, Alava, 
and Guipuzeoa, and which formed part of the antient Cantabria, partially 
overrun by the Romans, the Goths, and the Arabs, but never completely 
subdued, constituted a sort of federative republic, over which presided a 
lord (Sefior) exercising a temporary authority, and merely executive, under 
the control of a national assembly, composed of members from the three 
provinces. Any man was eligible to that office, whether he was a native of 
Biseay, or of any other kingdom in or out of Spain. In 1332 the deputies 
of these provinces offered the dignity to Alphonse XI., king of Castile, 
who was then at Burgos, and consented to the annexion of that title to 
the crown of Castile; but, before making the grant, the most formal re- 
serves were made against the violation of their franchises and privileges, 
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and the king was obliged to sign a convention, or treaty, one of the clauses 
of which was, that the Castilian monarch should never possess on the. terri- 
tory of the Basque Provinces any village, fortress, or house. 

These privileges, or fweros, as they are called in Spain, contain, amongst 
other minor clauses, some of the greatest importance. The Basques are 
free from conscription, which is extensive to all the rest of the Spanish 
monarchy. In case of foreign invasion they are bound to defend the limits 
of their own frontiers, without admitting the king’s troops. However, in the 
war with the French republic in 1793, after a great deal of trouble and ne- 
gotiation, they allowed Cuesta’s army to penetrate into their territory: 

Taxes they pay none, for although under the name of aleavala, a contri- 
bution was levied on the inhabitants of Guipuzcoa and Alava, the sum has 
not changed, and is nominally the same as in the fourteenth century, 
namely, an equivalent to about 540/. sterling. Biscay, however, was en- 
tirely free from this tribute, and preferred giving every four or five years, 
under the name of a donativo (gift), a much larger sum, They were also free 
from customs, and every article of foreign or colonial trade imported and 
consumed in the country, without the imposition of any duty whatsoever. 

Separated from the metropolis by the dreary plains of Castile, as well as 
by a language which is so difficult that even a Spaniard, after several years’ 
residence in the country, can hardly make himself understood, corruption 
has not reached the inhabitants of these provinces, who retain in general the 
dress, the simplicity of mannérs, and the customs and institutions of the 
thirteenth century. The good effects which these institutions have had in 
a country where the population is more dense than in any other part of 
Spain, and where agriculture is much more advanced, notwithstanding the 
sterility and barrenness of the soil, than in the rich meadows of Andalusia, 
exhibit visible proofs of the superiority of their system over the absolute and 
corrupt monarchy instituted by Charles V. on the ruins of the liberties of 
Castile and Aragon. ‘Their small assemblies meet once in every two years 
in Biscay, once a year in Guipuzcoa, and twice in Alava. There they pro- 
vide for the interior administration of their respective provinces, vote the 
supplies, and determine the employment of the sums granted. ‘Their sys- 
tem of taxation, which is very indifferent, owing to their small expenses, 
is admirably suited to the state of agriculture. Their civil authorities 
are few in number, and are elected by the people themselves, and serve 
the state for a moderate remuneration. ‘The collectors of taxes are also 
nominated by the public; and their financial system is so firm and com- 
plete, that just before the breaking out of the rebellion, the three per cents. 
of the province of Alava were quoted at ninety-three, and in Biscay and 
Guipuzcoa they were paying back to the contributors the excess of taxation 
during the French invasion. For the intervals between the sessions each 
junta, or assembly, elects a magistrate, in whose hands the executive power 
is placed, and who treats on equal terms with the Spanish government ; 
the king of Spain names on his side three magistrates, corregidores, who 
reside in each of the provinces, and who can not be on any account 
natives of the Basque territory. ‘These corregidores exercise no authority 
at all, and occupy the position of ambassadors at a foreign court.” 

These are no doubt advantages, but on the other side the Spanish govern- 
ment has always used every subtlety, and put in practice every means in its 


. *,¢ * 3 i . On 

* The immunities enjoyed by the kingdom of Navarte are by no means so considerable 
its annexion to the pata vf Spain, under Ferdinand and Isabella, it was a kingdom, not a repub- 
lic ; though the inhabitants havé preserved in fact all the privileges whieh they enjoyed then, 


and of which the despotical Chatles V. deprived Aragon and Catalonia. 
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wer, to annoy the inhabitants. By establishing a line of custom-houses 
all along the Ebro, by making the inhabitants resort to the court of chan- 
cery at Valladolid for the decisions of their law-suits, by imposing very 
heavy duties upon the produce of their soil and their industry at their im- 
portation into Castile, by depriving them of any direct trade with the 
colonies, by considering and treating them in every respect as if they were 
a foreign power, the good effects which their liberal institutions are caleu- 
lated to produce have been in some measure checked and counterbalanced ; 
and there are not wanting influential people amongst them, who believe that 
their country would flourish more as constitutional provinces of the Spanish 
monarchy, than forming as it were independent states, almost estranged from 
a country to which they must look for the sale of their agricultural produce, 
and of their minerals, the richest in Spain. If we add to this that the fveros 
have been practically abolished by Don Carlos himself, who has oppressed 
the inhabitants with taxes, forcibly enlisted the flower of their peasantry, 
and substituted for their mild laws his tyranny and despotism, we have 
every reason to expect that the civil war will soon be at an end; indeed, 
as long as it lasts, there is no hope of improvement for Spain ; and the 
efforts of the ablest men to encourage trade and agriculture, to promote 
the education of the lower classes, or to introduce reforms in the adminis- 
tration, must be wholly useless. It is like sowing corn in a desert of shifting 
sands. 





SHYLOCK. 
A CRITICAL FANCY. 


Amipsr the equally innumerable and unwarrantable liberties which actors, 
managers, editors, and family-reading compilers have taken with Shakspeare, 
— each of them qualifying all misdemeanours by assuming, in Shakspeare’s 
honour, that he knows as much of the mind and intentions of the “ immor- 
tal bard,” as said immortal bard did himself, — we may be permitted to 
amuse ourselves, as one sometimes does in a day-dream, with a harmless 
critical fancy. We have no impertinent notion of interpolating any scene 
or passage in Shakspeare, but merely intend to offer a speculation upon a 
striking alteration which might be made (on: the stage of the imagination) 
in the last scene of the fourth act of the Merchant of Venice. Nor is it 
certain that the spirit of the scene would be injured even by its actual 
adoption, though of course it would be the height of presumption to attempt 
it—a height which has already been quite sufficiently attained by those 
who have adapted Shakspeare to the modern stage. ‘The extent of our 
speculation, addressed to those who feel an interest in such subjects, is to 
point out an imaginary variation or expansion of the original scene, which 
has continually intruded itself upon us when witnessing the play. 

We do not like Shakspeare’s puns; not merely because they are too 
often introduced in the most serious scenes, but also because they are in 
themselves very bad puns, and yet not so excessively ultra-very-bad puns as 
to meet with the extreme of good ones, and so charm us by intentional 
extravagance. The taste of the court, however, encouraged him in this 
propensity, and there we will let the matter rest. But it is a thing far more 
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difficult to reconcile, when a tragic principle or impassioned result is made 
to turn upon a verbal quibble.“ Birnam wood coming to Dunsinane,” 
and Maeduff not having been “ born of woman,” may be considered as 
rt and parcel of the trickery of the witches and other creations of the old 
Highland superstitions, “ who palter with us in a double sense.” This 
verbal double-dealing, however, is not so reconcilable to the metaphysics of 
etry in other instances ; and we camot help thinking, that few individuals 
could be found who were less likely to be made dupes and sufferers by it 
than the stern-minded, vulture-eyed old Shylock. , 

An article appeared in a magazine some time since entitled * A Lawyer's 
Criticism on Shakspeare,” in which the writer entered a protest, half in 
earnest, half in jest, against the Merchant of Venice, among other plays, 
declaring that the distress * turns chiefly upon embarrassments with which 
no lawyer can seriously sympathise.” Very unlucky for lawyers; thus cut- 
ting them off from the Shylock sympathies of all the rest of mankind, and 
making them * sadder and wiser ” men than Shakspeare himself, upon the 
strength of knowing a thing or two in Banco Regine. He says — and the 
fact, so far as it is applicable, must be admitted in evidence against any 
right that the lawyers may claim in future to the enjoyment of this illegal 
production — that the difliculties of Antonio “ arise entirely from his gross 
oversight in not effecting an insurance upon his various argosies. He should 
have opened a set of policies at once upon the Rialto, where marine assurance 
was perfectly well understood !!” Xe. Now, whether, after all, it was a 
customary practice (for whether it was an understood one is little to the 
point) among the Venetian merchants to effect marine assurances, at the 
period in question, we shall not ‘ pause” to inquire. Suffice it to acknow- 
ledge to this lucky critic, that the lawyer’s remark, if * sound ” in all its facts, 
neutralises, and almost subverts the whole play, as a matter of fact, but 
leaves it just where it was in the ideality of poetry and abstract truth, ‘The 
critical faney, however, which has crossed our mind, does not in the slightest 
degree affect any part of the plot, or the ultimate action of any of the cha- 
racters. It solely relates to the conduct of a particular scene, and to the 
mental character of Shylock as it is there developed. 

The main arguments are suffered to appear in a rough draught of mea- 
sured lines, merely because that was the form in which the ideas first 
occurred. Let us commence where Shylock says, “ I pray thee pursue 
sentence.” ‘The quotations are copied from the folio edition of Shakspeare, 


1623, 


Portia. A pound of that same merchant's flesh is thine : 
The Court awards it, and the Law doth give it. 
Shylock. Most rightful Judge ! 
Por. And you must cut this flesh from off his breast : 
The Law allows it, and the Court awards it. 
Shy. Most learned Judge, a’sentence ! — come, prepare | 
Por. Tarry a little — there is something else. 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood : 
The words expressly are, ‘‘a pound of flesh.” 
Then take thy bond! — take thou thy pound of flesh; 
Sut in the cutting it if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are by the Lawes of Venice confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice ! 
Shy. Peace, false Judge! 
There's no such thing as flesh devoid of blood! 
Flesh is made up of vessels, and they’re filled 
With blood alone — nay, blood is liquid flesh, 
Oh, thou false Judge! most treacherous, wicked Judge! 
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Send to your butcher for your daily meal — 
What will you say if he doth sell a pound 

Of skin and empty veins? Till you can show me 
Flesh that is bloodless, be’t of what kind it may, 
My claim is good : one flesh alone exists, 

And that hath blood, for each includes the other. 
Doth all your wisdom in a quibble end 

Like bubbles blown by Law ! 


At this, the Duke and the Magnificoes look confounded ; 


ruin of a sudden hope, Shylock, in a voice of thunder, proceeds :— 


Shy. This bond holds blood !— out on your cullender wits ! 


If Laws be folly, all are fooled by them. 
Lam your fool in suffering these delays, 
But Ae is mine ! — if that your Laws ‘be wise, 
Ile’s doubly mine. A Jew may be the dog 
That’s hated by a Christian’s chs ity, 
But not the dupe of words | 

Bass. O Jew, forbear! 
Lash not thyself to fury, like a beast! 


Shy. Tis ye who have lash’d me thus : T'll have my 


Trifle no more — there is no power in Venice 
To alter a decree establish’d ; 

Said not the Doctor so ? — then was he wise, 
But afterwards he spake as doth a fool ; 

Nay worse, he damn’d his soul with lies. to save 
That Christian beast who spat upon my beard ! 


the young Doctor 
adjusts his flowing robes with a painfully perplexed and mortified air; and 
while Antonio and Bassanio exchange looks of dismay expressive of the 


bond, 


The reader must here fill up the scene in his own imagination, por- 
traying to himself the expression in the countenances of the different cha- 

“acters present, among which the dumb-foundered loquacity and suspended 
animal spirits of Gratiano would not be the least conspicuous. 
however (i.e. Portia), may be supposed the first to recover, and having 
failed with reference to the quality of the bond, might return to the defence 


with the injunction as to quantity. 


Por. The Jew shall have all justice ; 
Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh : 
Yet, Shylock, see thou cut not less nor more, 
But just a pound of flesh ; if thou tak’st more, 
Or less, than a just pound, be it so much 
As makes it lig ht or heavy in the substance 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple ; — nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hayre, 

Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Shy. Vil not take more: I'll take it by degrees. 
Be not then hasty, treacherous young Judge ! 
lam not bound to take it all at once. 


Bass. © villanous Jew! thou’dst torture him to death ! 


Shy. If in some days, after the half be paid, 
He chance to die — that is no fault of mine: 
My bond doth say a pound ; but doth not say 
That I must take the whole immediately. 
We're not compell’d to ruin thus our debtors. 
I'll take it dy instalments — would you jeer me ? 
Old Shylock hath his jest! 


The Doctor might now insist that if the whole were not taken 


offered, no part could subsequently be claimed. 


er. Take, then, thy pound of flesh and blood, fierce Jew; 
But see you spill not aught that is not yours. 


The Doctor, 


when 
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To this latter injunction Shylock would object that it was the nature of 
all flesh to bleed when cut, and, as nobody would take what fell, so the 
owner would not be robbed by the cutting. ‘The Doctor, however, would 
argue interrogatively, “ What is the use of blood when spilt ?— it cannot be 
returned, like coin to the pocket: the owner is consequently defrauded of 
it—+ it has been illegally wasted.” But Shylock may say that all these 
things should have been considered by his debtor before he signed the 
bond: as it is, this waste and loss can be no business of his creditor’s: it is 
the common disadvantage and contingency of all bankrupteies. And thus 
might one equivocation be answered by another ;— (Heaven forbid we 
should have to listen till they were exhausted!) After Shylock, however, 
had beaten back all their quibbles, he might be convicted, according to the 
Venetian law, as “an Alien who had sought the life of a Citizen,” — be- 
cause a pound of flesh could not be cut nearest the heart without causing 
immediate death. Say that this latter position is an assumption, still 
Shylock could not require them to prove the faet, because it would be laying 
himself open to a second charge of seeking the life of a citizen; unless, 
indeed, he could prevail upon some Hebrew Iriend to step forward upon so 
interesting an occasion. If he persisted in requiring them to prove that a 
man would die under such an operation, the Duke and the court collect- 
ively, in such an extreme and unprecedented case, might declare, that 
nobody could be so proper a subject for the experimental demonstration as 
old Shylock himself, in corpore vili, In short, it could be clearly shown 
that the Jew had laid a trap to catch Antonio, if possible; and that he had 
been guilty of foul-play in the method of baiting it. On first proposing the 
terms of the bond, he called it a “merrie bond;” and said, that it was 
only to be made in a * merrie sport :” whereas, directly it becomes due, we 
find him most dreadfully in earnest; and that he has inserted in the bond 
that the flesh shall be cut off, not merely near, but * nearest the heart;” in 
which proviso there is no appearance of merriment, but of murder. 

That the scene is most theatrically effective as at present acted, we believe 
probable; that it does justice to the character of Shylock — which is one of 
the most marked and unquestionable that even Shakspeare ever drew — 
we venture, with great humility, to doubt. Py Shakspeare,” observes al 
critic, “ never insists upon any thing but a quibble.” ‘I his is amusingly . 
true with regard to various passages in the scene In question ; nevertheless 
it is by no means certain that Shakspeare intended that Shylock’s intellect 
should be the dupe of a quibble, albeit he was unavoidably caught in the 
meshes of the law. Shylock keeps his thoughts to himself. He sees that 
the laws are older than his bond; that he cannot claim the forfeit, because 
his bond was made with a Jaw existing against it; and his revenge thus 
being foiled, he wishes to get out of the affair with as good a bargain as he 
can. Without noticing, and probably without hearing, Gratiano’s- idle 
banter, he merely asks, “Is that the law?” He had previously said in 
answer to railings and remonstrances — * I stand here for law : As the 
passage, however, is rendered on the stage, Shylock 1s made to ee. 
utterly fooled by the quibble of the Doctor telling him to take his pound o 
flesh without blood! Another circumstance that makes it unlikely the in- 
tellect of Shylock should have been overwhelmed by a superficial quibble 
is, the fact that the Hebrews already considered the blood as the very sub- 
stance of animal being — “ the blood which is the life thereof” We would 
wish, therefore, to suggest a new reading. gate ae 

In the first editions of Shakspeare, there are no stage directions - 
Jew to sharpen his knife by means of long ers sweeps across the boards. 
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He sharpened it upon the sole of his shoe, as is evident from a most beau- 
tiful pun, full of “soul,” the * sole” pun of all the world, &e. &e., which is 
let off from Gratiano’s mouth upon the occasion. 


Bass. Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

Shy. To cut the forfeiture from that bankrout there ! 

Gra, Not on thy soale, but on thy sou/e, harsh Jew, ¥ 
Thou mak’st thy knife keene. 


In like manner, the dropping the scales upon the stage is a theatrical 
introduction. We see the passage accompanied by a display of Shylock’s 
mental prostration before a play upon Ww ords. When Kean did make'a mis- 
take, it was always a ‘ thumper ;’ and in rendering this passage, we have 
frequently seen him give Shylock the look and appearance of one who was 
no less confounded by the sudden perce ption of an awful physical fact 
(i.e. that flesh can exist without blood, which is not a fact), than by the 
strangulation of his revenge by the effects of a pre-existing law. We think, 
howeve r, that at the very ‘point when the scales are dropped, it would be a 
more subtle-minded reading, if Shylock grasped them close against his breast, 
and manifested in his looks as much astonishment and indignation at being 
foiled by a mere legal quibble, as infuriate at finding his revenge snatched 
in a moment out of his very grasp. Our inter polations are to be considered 
as an attempt to portray the thoughts and sensations which flashed through 
Shylock’s heart and brain before he clearly saw that he was caught in “that 
law,” to which he himself had exclusively appealed, and against which it 
was of no use to contend, especially under ‘the circumstances; seeing, more- 
over, that he was a Jew and an Alien versus a Christian and citizen. His 
next state of mind is plainly manifested. 

Shy. Is that the law ? 
Por, Thyself shalt see the Act. 
For as thou urgest justice, be assured 
Thou shalt have justice more than thou desirest. 
Gra, O jearned Judge! mark Jew, a learned Judge! 


Shy. 1 take this offer then — pay the bond thrice, 
And let the Christian goe. 


That the major part of the audience are disappointed, and experience 
the sense of unfulfilled promise, and an incomplete result, when the scales 
are not dropped upon the stage, we are much afraid ;—so strong is the 
influence of habit ; yet such coups de théatre do not appear to us at all neces- 

sary, either to a correct or effective reading. We think very much the 
same of the start of horrible dismay at the verbal quibble; and we always 
fancy, when we see a fine actor represent it, that he seems to do it rather 
because it his fate than his opinion. Histrionic, as well as dramatic power, 
depends upon something very different from mere theatrical points. Such 
things vary with time : and place. It is the soul in Shakspeare’s plays that 
insures their constant vitality ; a fine essence of life, which makes us beho!d 
him living for ever in the remotest regions of time, whatever may become of 


the thousand little immortalities conferred by fashion and assumption mean- 
while. 
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“BEFORE THE CURTAIN.” 


Ir is a singular fact, and not less true than strange, that the artists of the Italian 
theatre not only pique themselves upon not being considered good actors, but even 
think it honourable to be reputed bad ones. Provided they sing their parts with 
that perfection, which they alone can attain, they are superbly indifferent about 
every thing else. Action, in their estimation, is only necessary to facilitate the 
emission of the voice, for they have not the slightest suspicion that any thing ought 
to be done on the stage beyond singing. ‘The spirited and spiritual acting of Lab- 
lache appears to them a superfluity, an expense, an extravagance of looks and mo- 
tions, to which he is not bound by his engagement, but with which he gratifies the 
spectators, over and above his bargain ; they regard with alarm, and pity the access 
of dramatic energy which now and then seizes upon the mind of the fuir and poetic 
Grisi; they witness these things, sometimes with consternation, sometimes with dig- 
nified and overwhelming contempt: upon the stage they are constrained to submit, 
but when they return behind the scenes, their indignation explodes in a volley of 
reproaches, they accuse her of “ putting them out,” of “ spoiling their parts,” of 
“ perplexing them with her enthusiasm, which renders them incapable of knowing 
how to answer her, or what to do;” they say to her what a celebrated tenor re- 
marked to Malibran one night, after she had thrown all her soul into the 
Italian Desdemona :— “ My dear madam, you have almost dislocated my shoulder, 
by flinging yourself into my arms so vehemently ; if you commit this extrava- 
gance again, I'll abandon the theatre, and leave you to scream by yourself.” 
Professing so much contempt for the display of passion in the drama, they look 
upon costume with still greater indifference. They consider it a most impertinent 
necessity, to which they submit with the worst possible grace, when they do con- 
descend to submit at all. No remonstrance, as yet, has been able to prevail upon 
either Rubini, or Tamburini, to give up their monstrous and ridiculous whiskers, 
which they inflict upon all their personages, whether they become them or not, or 
whether they agree with the time, place, or age of the character committed to 
their hands ; nor is this absurdity the only one. What Parisian of taste is not 
ready to laugh aloud to see Count Almaviva dressed like a rope-dancer, or Edgardo 
with his head nodding with feathers like a horse at a funeral in full dress ? 
Neither need the critic be fearful of hurting the delicacy of the Italians, who are 
themselves the first to point out and ridicule these excesses. If he would be 
convinced of this, he has only to go a little earlier than usual, a little half hour 
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before the rising of the curtain, to the saloon of the Italians in Paris, and sit 


down quietly by the fireside — there he will find already assembled three or four 
men, chatting, laughing, jesting, rallying each other, and giving vent in Italian to 
all the joyous nonsense that comes into their heads — there is Lablache throwing 
out all the ponderous conceits of his massy mirth — Tamburini, mischievous as a 
school-boy, leaping like a frog, twirling like a top, and laughing at every thing — 
even Rubini stands at ease, forgets his graver graces, and does not appear afraid of 
tumbling the folds of his cravat, or spoiling the set of his collar, by the haughty 
laughter in which he joins chorus with his companions. As for Ferlini, the buffoon 
of the company, grave as a Roman senator in the days of Brennus, he listens 
without any emotion to the mirth of his comrades, says little, and never laughs ; 
only on grand occasions, in very trying moments of merriment, he is seen to force 
asirile. These little scenes of familiar chit-chat last, generally, till the first chord 
of the orchestra announces the commencement of business, then, each of the in- 
terlocutors, without haste, without leave-taking, quits the fire-side, enters the cor- 
ridor, and quietly disappears,— three minutes afterwards the silent poss is 
astonished to see his group of laughers thrust into different costumes, — ra 
tragically across the stage, and singing recitatives and cavatinas, as they only of a 
the world can sing them. . 

It happened A evening last winter — a few weeks before the destruction of 
the Salle Favart —that Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache, Ferlini, the unfortunate 
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Severini, Persiani, and the happy husband of the charming Tacchinandi — whose 
success sometimes disturbed the peace of mind, and broke the slumbers of 
Madame Grisi— were gathered round the fire, chatting gaily upon a thousand in. 
different matters, and all the more freely as only one person was near them, a 
stranger, who did not appear to understand Italian. Lablache and Rubini were dis. 
cussing the incidents of a rubber at whist, which had been played the evening be- 
fore at the house of the illustrious Tenor: — that dismissed, they reviewed the 
talent and position ofa poor little ragged fiddler, who had been found half frozen the 
night before at the door of the theatre, and to whom the porter had extended 
hospitality ; it was now under consideration among the singers to make a small 
collection for the sucking brother of their art. 

“I give my share most willingly,” said Rubini, drawing a Napoleon from his 
waistcoat pocket, and depositing it in the vase. 

“Eh! eh! gold!” said Tamburini laughingly, “ you were then very lucky at 
whist last night ?” 

“ By no means, mio caro,” replied the Tenor, “but if you will give me your 
attention, that is, as much of it as you can, I will explain to you why I take an 
interest in these little vagabond musicians, who possess nothing but their courage 
and their violin, and have neither bed nor board.” ‘Tamburini placed himself in a 
comfortable listening attitude, the others drew nearer to Rubini, who began his 
tale as follows :— 

“Some thirty years ago, a poor, wretched, half-starved family were wandering 
from one end of Italy to the other, without any means of gaining their bread—and 
black bread it was too, black as the devil—than that of giving street concerts in 
each of the towns they passed through. There were four persons in this family of 
musicians, the father, mother, and two sons. After the concert the youngest boy made 
the tour of the spectators with a wooden cup in his hand, which he held up as near 
as he could to the pockets of the delighted listeners, who frequently found it impose 
sible to resist this appeal to their sensibility ; the little lad then carried his wealth to 
his mother, who deposited it in the treasury, and then assisted to pack the baggage 
on the back ofan ass, who looked as if he had fed upon nothing but music since the 
hour he came into the world; the father of the family took charge of the violins, the 
eldest boy was intrusted with the clarionet and flute, and the little brother collec- 
tor was slung to a huge hunting-horn almost as long as himself. In the next large 
and populous street they came to, the father commanded a new halt, another con- 
cert was given, and again the little brother and his wooden cup offered themselves 
to the benevolent sympathies of the listeners; and thus they went on the same 
thing, the halt, the concert, the cup, the packing, the unpacking, to-day, to-mor- 
row, and for ever ‘The receipts were not magnificent -- the audience always 
listened to the concert, but frequently walked away at the aspect of the wooden 
cup, others put their hands in.to their pockets, but forgot to take them out again. 
The performers gained very little, and once to their sorrow they were even robbed 
— of a concert I mean, for they had nothing else to lose, and that was a part of 
their property — yes — strange as it may seem, they were actually robbed. A 
scoundrelly captain of a band of thieves thought it a good joke to demand of 
these poor people ‘a concert or your life ;” they of course did not hesitate, 
though never did they give one with so little satisfaction to themselves, or with 
such an earnest desire to getto the end of it. The little collector put his 
wooden cup out of sight, played more than once horribly out of tune, and 
when the master cut-throat took hold of his chin to thank him for his music, 
the poor little fellow was actually afraid that he should not get it back again. 

“ But if there were many evil days for the wandering troubadours, there were 
now and then some good. There was one super-excellent — that on which Gian 
Batista, the little collector, was admitted to sing, with a troop of abominably bad 
performers, at the Theatre de Romano. The evening before the representation, 
the prima donna had suddenly disappeared, leaving her companions in the utmost 
consternation. Seduced by the cigar-smoking phrase-making graces of a French 
travelling clerk of a mercantile house, she had accompanied him on his return to 
France, and, in a few days afterwards, he repaid her in kind the trick she had 
played her lyrical brethren, by setting off for Paris one morning without her, before 
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she had left her couch. But in the meantime the unfortunate company were in the 
utmost distress. What was to be done? All the world was expected to assist at 
the representation, and the prima donna was wanting! The father of Gian Batista 
came to their assistance ; he passed the whole night in teaching his son the part of 
the prima donna; and Gian, taking his courage in both hands, soon mastered all 
the difficulties, and the next night, dressed as a woman, sung the part, was raptu- 
rously greeted, and for the first time in his life heard the sound of that applause 
with which, later on, he was destined to be more familiar. 

“ Behold, then, the ragged boy collector transformed into a prima donna. It 
was no bad trade, and in the exercise of it he obtained so much success, that the 
manager gave two additional representations, at the last of which Gian, adorned in 
his feminine habits and graces, was seated in the vestibule, between two huge 
flambeaus, to receive the reward of his exertions, holding in his hand, not the old 
wooden cup, but a handsome dish of shining tin, in which he gracefully received 
the offerings of the faithful, which offerings, mio caro, amounted to fifteen francs — 
twelve shillings English. 

“ The trade of prima donna would have answered very well to Gian, but un- 
fortunately, besides his occupation on the stage as the heroines, he was obliged 
between the acts to go into the orchestra to help his father to make out a band, 
and then return behind the scenes to sing in the chorus. ‘Two months of this hard 
work nearly knocked up the poor boy, when luckily Lamberti came to Ber- 
gamo, where Gian then was, to get up an opera of his composition. He wanted 
another tenor to fill up a secondary part, and Gian’s constant and indefatigable 
puffer, his father, spoke to the maestro of his son’s talent, and his success at Ber- 
gamo, and finally obtained from him a promise that the prima donna should have a 
trial. The thing succeeded admirably. Lamberti’s music was so well sung that, en- 
chanted, he actually made the young actor a present of a crown! ‘Thanks to this 
superb generosity, the ex-prima donna could afford to buy himself a pair of shoes, 
and had something solid to go upon.” 

At this last observation of Rubini, Tamburini burst into a loud laugh; but the 
former without losing his gravity continued his recital. 

“After quitting Bergamo, poor Gian Batista had again some very wintry days; 
but better times were approaching, and fortune began to smile steadily upon him, 
Although refused as a chorus singer by the impressario of the theatre of Milan, 
who did not think his voice strong enough, he got an engagement of six hundred 
francs as a second tenor at Pallazzuolo. Six hundred francs! — four and twenty 
pounds ! — what afortune! Per Christo! Gian felt like a monied man ; and though 
he could buy something more than shoes, he thought he would buy a cloak — 
a cloak ! —-a mantle ! — that noble garment for which Gian Batista had sighed from 
infancy ; which had been the admiration of his childhood, the hope of his youth, 
the dream of his whole existence ; he had desired it with enthusiasm, with passion, 
with frenzy, as he had never desired any thing since ; and now he had it —- this 
idolised garment—he could put it on—take it off — throw it on in tolds, or fold it 
up. Happy, thrice happy Gian Batista; it was the most delicious moment of his 
life ; he has never been half so happy since ! 

“To the six hundred francs succeeded an engagement of a thousand at the 
theatre at Brescia; to that another of two thousand to sing at Venice in Mose. 
In a short time the poor boy became a person of importance. Fioraventi wrote 
an opera expressly for him. Rossini “ entreated” him to undertake the preres. 
part in the Gazza Ladra. Vienna and Paris disputed his possession ; and — har 
the overture has begun; they are waiting for Gian Batista to sing in the Son- 
ndmbula —” ey ” 

‘“ And Gian Batista,” said poor Severini, “18 now worth forty thousand pounds, 

“ Besides being the first singer in the world,” observed Lablache. age 

“And that nobody plays so good a rubber at whist,” said Tamburini with 
a twirl, ; 

« Except me,” cried Lablache, carrying off his corporation. 

In the next minute the curtain drew up, and Rubini entered on the scene, 


singing “ Prendi l'Anel ti dano,” amid the kind smiles of his friends, and the thun- 
dering grectings of the audience. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


Tue booksellers have the happiest knack imaginable of making people i in 
love with new books, by every now and then stopping the supplies, it being 
an ascertained foible of human nature, and of book-devouring nature 
especially, to long for that which there appears to be no immediate prospect 
of being able to obtain. It is thus that a spoiled beauty sometimes coquets 
with one’s imagination, by alternate favours and repulses, putting one into 
a perplexity of wishes and entreaties, that grow impatient by frustration: — 
and thus we peep through a latticed door in a domain-wall, and look into 
the green mysteries, and i invent a thousand breaks in the foliage to penetrate 
the solitudes lying beyond, and all because we cannot get in, we fill it with 
the more intense delight, and come away at last wilfully tormented by a 
multitude of fancies and dreams of fairy-land, for there is nothing so head- 
strong, and passionate, and unreasonable as the poetry of disappointment. 
Well ! — and because there have been no new books for the last month — 
or not enough to satisfy us — we become extortionate in our desires, and 
think that a new book is the most delightful thing in the world, and are 
possessed with an indiscriminate ardour. for cutting leaves, adjusting the 
silver paper on the face of delicate engravings, turning over sheaves of 
pages, and tossing volume after volume from us witha prodigal hand, as the 
wanton summer showers roses into the lap of Nature. But suppose there 
never was to be another new book in the world, that invention was at an 
end, and that the art of man could never restore the enchantment, and that 
we were cast back upon our old books into our dim library, with its 
monastic windows, and shadowy recesses crowded with antique folios, and 
the pe rpetual mirage that fills that silent cloister of T hought with innumer- 
able fantastic images — what would become of us then? The old books ! 
It would be like dw elling in ancestral halls, apart from the buz, and glare, and 
littlenesses of the crowd — amidst a world of gallant and glorious memoirs ; 
with the wits and lovers and court-ladies of Lely and Kneller looking down 
upon you from their massive frames, in the close neighbourhood of tapestries 
of Elizabeth, woven by her own hands; and the statesmen and warriors of 
the early days of chivalry, when Conquest was crowned by the hands of 
Romance, solemnly gazing upon you; as if a thousand incarnations of 
Poetry, and W isdom, and Power, passing before you like ‘etobodies tradi- 
tions, ‘filled the chamber with the life of resuscitated ages; as if you were 
thrown back into the days of Charlemagne, and were eae to hold 
converse with Alcuin, and to inspect with. reverential eyes his illuminated 
Bible; as if the Norman races, invested with the historical pomp of the 
kingdoms they founded, and of the immortal achievements by which they 
will survive to the remotest posterity, moved around you in silent grandeur, 
and myriads of scenes, existing only in the realms of fancy, but whith a fine 
mental superstition has idealized into truth, rose up before you, displacing 
with mighty visions of the Past the failing associations and unfinished pro- 
jects of the Present. Old Books! Old Worlds ! 

There is no great chance, however, of being cast upon such retrospective 
leasures. ‘There are always new books, whether they be of the kind we 
like or not. It is a condition of the nature of pr inting that it shall go on 
to the end of time, accomplishing its destiny, if not “always by the most 
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effective means, at least by that influence which comes of incessant Action. 
And so we find that the Books of the month, although they yield us but 
little opportunity for criticism, afford nevertheless a sufticing proof that the 
Press has not been idle. ; 

We have already had nearly a dozen Annuals, — volumes of such rare 
splendour, as to set young people musing upon the singing trees and golden 
birds of the eastern legends, and almost to make them wonder whether 
Aladdin ever saw any thing so fine and beautiful! We are not quite sure, 
at the same time, whether the recollections hereafter of the generation just 
coming in, for whose entranced senses these magnificent: triumphs of art 
are specially intended, will be half so pleasant as our own, who look back 
upon the time when toy-books and fables were less expensive in detail, and 
when a few charming wood-cuts, as rustic as the subjects they represented, 
suggested a multitude of unfading little romances of a natural kind to the 
young imagination. Robinson Crusoe was the most marvellous man of the 
whole earth in those miniature engravings, with a wild skin cast over his 
shoulders, palpably brought out in a straggling surface of starting hairs, 
and his gun on his arm, nearly as large as himself, and his man Friday 
looking up in great wonder, and a canoe, and a palm tree, and a cave — 
things that are never to be forgotten from the sheer force of their simplicity 
and directness. And who can fail to remember little Red Riding Hood 
approaching the bed where the treacherous wolf lay covered up, with her 
grandmamma’s cap on his head, and his horrid eyes glaring under the ample 
frill, which every body could see but the little innocent girl, who had no 
thought of such wicked deceptions ; — what pity it raised to look upon her, 
and what would one not have given to rescue her. But nous avons changé 
tout cela. ‘The tiny pictures are all gone out of fashion; and we have 
Mirandas, and fishing smacks, and Spanish banditti, and palaces, and love- 
letters in watery eyes, and we know not what, instead. Art advances upon 
our rude enjoyments, and refines them away — and we “ are nothing if not 
critical !” 

A new species of Annual has appeared this year transcending the older 
series in size and costliness. Of this class we have three specimens—* ‘The 
Diadem,” edited by Miss Sheridan; Finden’s “ 'Tableaux of the Affections,” 
edited by Miss Mitford; and “ The Amaranth,” edited by Mr. ‘T. K. Hervey. 
These volumes are of equally imperial dimensions, but not of equal merit. 
* The Diadem,” in point of literary excellence, may perhaps be permitted - 
to take the first place, while Finden’s “ ‘Tableaux” surpasses “ ‘The 
Diadem” in the beauty of its embellishments; and * ‘The Amaranth” is 
inferior to both in both respects. 

Miss Sheridan’s aathology of prose and verse deserves great commend- 
ation, and not the less that its contributors are chiefly selected from the 
higher circles — an evidence of cordiality in the pursuit of letters that must 
be gratifying to the reading public. With the exception of a few puer- 
ilities and ephemeral verses that might have been spared with advantage, the 
pieces generally are elegant in construction, and indicative of cultivated 
taste. In addition to the usual variety of matter, there are some stanzas by 
Lord Chesterfield, now published for the first time, and a song by Congreve, 
both of which are strikingly characteristic of their authors; and a story of 
the feudal times, preserved by the late Duchess of St. Albans, as it was 
related by Sir Walter Scott to a party of friends on a visit at Abbotsford. 
These novelties considerably enhance the attractions of the volume. 

It would be difficult to divine the meaning or application of the title of 
Miss Mitford’s Annual. If the volume were intended to suggest by en- 
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gravings some of those noble conceptions that are occasionally, but not often 
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realised by sculpture, there might be some excuse for so affected a desig- 
nation; but the engravings, exquisite as they are, make no pretensions to 
be considered as representatives of the affections, or “ womanly virtues ” as 
they are oddly called in the second title of the book; in fact, they might as 
reasonably be described as the tableaux of the sun, moon, and stars, fo -all the 
separate passions that are expressed inthem. But the reader will find in this 
volume two or three felicitous compositions that, taken alone, are worth all the 
literature of the rest of the Annuals; notwithstanding that we think, for the 
general purpose of such publications, Miss Sheridan has catered better. Two 
poems, one’ by Miss Barrett, and the other by Mr. Hughes, are works dis- 
tinguished by poetical qualities of the highest order. They are both dipped 
in the hues of ballad minstrelsy. The  Romaunt of the Page,” by Miss 
Barrett, is full of the early spirit of English poetry — quaint, simple, and 
pathetic: and in** The Minstrel of Provence,” Mr. Hughes has given us a 
very perfect specimen of a style which is now but little cultivated, but which 
can never lose its fascination, wherever the romantic costume and high- 
hearted chivalry of the middle ages are regarded with enthusiasm. The rest 
of the pieces hardly demand special notice. ‘The prose tales are slight, and 
not very striking either in subject or treatment. 

Of *'The Amaranth” a few words must suffice. The selection is of the 
average quality, brief stories and drawing-room table verse, to be read with 
momentary pleasure and forgotten. ‘There is scarcely a passage in the 
volume to which the reader cares to return, very little that impresses a 
distinct train of images —a certain kind of beauty that evades description, 
flits through the book, and its influence vanishes with the last page. The 
temporary interest of this production is to be referred to the temporary 
character of the topics, rather than the want of skill or feeling in the writers. 
It is clearly impossible to elevate a trifle into importance, or endue it with 
a shape of permanency. A few brilliant lines here and there, some happy 
turn of words, are all we can look for, when the theme itself makes no 
demands upon reflection. From these remarks, however, we would be 
understood to except two or three dramatic sketches distinguished alike by 
beauty and power. 

The “Forget Me Not,” in virtue of its claim of priority, as the first 
annual published in this country, takes right of precedence over all the 
others. In this work, sixteen years ago, the first English imitation of the 
German Year Books appeared. ‘To what a multitude of speculations it has 
given birth — what painters and engravers it has set at work—what small 
poets and Lilliputian novelists it has called into existence! And yet ‘The 
l’orget Me Not,” unmoved by the stir it has occasioned in artsand literature, 
still keeps its own tranquil course, as if it had the whole empire to itself. 
There is not a page in the present volume distinguishable by any attempt 
at novelty from the pages of past years. The same quiet and amiable 
tone, the same pretty and unpretending engravings, the same swing of 
verse and prose are here that we have had any time since “ The Forget Me 
Not” was born. It seems to grow like the flowers — only not half so wild — 
reproducing, season after season, the self-same leaves, without undergoing 
any of those artificial experiments at its roots, which, in the bulbous race, are 
said to produce new and fantastic tints. ‘The readers who liked the former 
* Forget Me Nots” must like this * Forget Me Not;” it comes from the iden- 
tical light soil where the rest sprung up into the sunshine of their favour. 

Not one “Oriental Annual,” but two “ Oriental Annuals.” There has been 
a parting of the genii of the East, and the result is a double act of sorcery 
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im prints and descriptions. Of these, Mr. Caunter’s must be admitted 
first to consideration, because he has had it all through the preceding 
series. Lhe portfolio of the late Mr. Daniel, who touched Indian scenery with 
“a pencil of light,” and who, better than any other artist, knew how to 
impart to it that luxurious and melting atmosphere, which steeps its land- 
scapes in ineffable repose, is not yet exhausted. The specimens in the 
present volume are quite equal to those which preceded them; the ruins, 
hill-forts, palaces, woods, and waters of Hindostan are here delineated with 
the most refined taste and fidelity; and the legends Mr. Caunter has 
supplied, although we could have desired more of them, are very judiciously 
illustrative of the customs and superstitions of the country. ‘These legends, 
two in number, have the true character of Hindoo and Mohammedan tra- 
ditions, hased in miracles,’and crowded, like a panorama, with characteristic 
figures. ‘The second Oriental, edited by Mr. Bacon, contains a variety 
of views, taken from drawings made by the editor, — very admirable 
specimens ofart. If they fail, except in one or two remarkable instances, 
to make us feel the languor of the clime, they possess artistical merits of 
another kind, which will abundantly recommend them. We cannot say 
quite so much for the literary contents of the book, which consist of rambling 
descriptions, interspersed with stories of no great interest, and written on 
the whole in too heedless and discursive a spirit. 

Jennings’s “ Landscape Annual” introduces us to the churches, villages, 
and ruins of Portugal, and, in so far as pictorial embellishment is concerned, 
fulfils all that can be reasonably desired within the compass of a single 
volume. The drawings are accurate and full of life, the subjects chosen 
with the fancy of an artist, who prepares himself to produce striking effects 
in a narrow space, and they are executed skilfully. This is the best part 
of the book and its most attractive feature. ‘The chapters on Portugal, if 
any thing could, would go far, however, to spoil our relish for the engra- 
vings. ‘The author, Mr. Harrison, describes a tour in Portugal, taking in 
occasionally a scrap of history, or picking up anecdotes by the way, and 
diversifying his progress with descriptions of places that have been rifled of 
their novelty in a hundred other books. ‘The topics are stale, and the style 
is not calculated to inspire them with a fictitious freshness. Mr. Harrison 
does not appear to have entered on his labours with a right appreciation of 
the capabilities of the subject. He gives us too much of what Portugal 
‘s—desolated, divided, and poor; and not enough of what she was — 
proud, romantic, picturesque, and enterprising. We miss the poetical attri- 
butes of the land, and have nothing but its meagre realities. Such a book 
as this ought to have been written by Washington Irving as he has written, 
and nobody else could write, about the Alhambra. 

Belonging to a different class, the “ Friendship’s Offering” recalls us to the 
composite order of song and narrative — morceaux of fiction grafted on bits 
of history — pleasant love-conceits worked as fine as lace — and the usual 
medley of varieties, into which we need not enter. ‘There are some poems 
in this volume superior to the ordinary run of the annual verses, and the 
prose tales are better than any we have seen in contemporary publi ations. 
But the shades of excellence are not sufficiently marked to justify any closer 
distinction. ‘These gay banquets are all so much alike, that although we 
now and then mect with something more substantial than we expect, there 
is not enough of it to “give us pause,” and so we pass on to the next. 

The “ Annual of British Landscape Scenery,” edited by Miss | wamley, 
gives us a number of views on the Wye, with some agreeable glimpses of the 
Severn — two of the most picturesque rivers within the girth of this kingdom. 
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But we are familiar with the plates, which are here either reproduced, or 
closely copied from originals already known to the public. . Miss Twamley 
carries us in a lively spirit along these sparkling waters, detailing at the 
height of her animal spirits the adventures she passed through in a home 
tour from Bristol to the source of the Wye, glancing off to the most me- 
morable spots on her route, and leaving not a single scene of interest unex- 
plored, either in reference to its present points of attraction, or its historical 
claims. ‘The volume is written in a brave temper of enjoyment, and cannot 
fail to command a large circle of gratified readers. 

Having disposed of all the Annuals that have yet reached us, we may hope 
next month for subjects of more permanent interest. But, if the Annuals 
do not yield us a very profitable harvest of criticism, they are entitled to our 
acknowledgment for coming out just at an interval when there were scarcely 
any other books to be had. Mr. Frazer’s “ ‘Travels in Persia,” and a new 
novel, are before us; but these we must reserve for our next number. 





THE WORKS OF HANDEL IN ENGLAND. 
OUR CHORAL PROGREssS. 


Hanvev’s “ Samson” is advertised for the opening of the campaign of the 
Kxeter Hall Sacred Harmonic Society, which takes place early this month, 
with every prospect of renewed force and activity on the part of directors and 
performers. During several years of active critical service, we have strenu- 
ously advocated the principle which now seems to be adopted, viz. — the 
performance of works entire ; a plan which, though it may admit some com- 
positions of inferior merit to the average quality of selections, alone portrays 
the complete design of the master, sets the picture with all its lights and 
shades before us, and discovers its total power or weakness. ‘The liberties 
taken with great compositions from time to time would make an amusing 
chapter in the history of human pretension and vanity: and though, by cut- 
ting an Oratorio into shreds and patches, we do not destroy the original, as we 
should by the excision of our favourite effects from a Raphael, a Rubens, or 
a ‘Titian; yet we inflict injustice of a similar nature on the memory of the 
composer, when we cause him to be mis-judged by being partially judged. 
Handel is fortunately a man of that mould which best survives the effect of 
petty unfavourable accidents. He has sustained the worst of these, and yet 
so established himself in the public heart, that we shall see his genius assume 
from year to year an increasing magnificence of character ; and, becoming 
more and more acquainted with what he has done, with veneration and 
gratitude leave the true apotheosis of his sublime spirit to be celebrated by 
after ages. 

It would astonish those who have not much concerned themselves in ob- 
serving the music submitted to publie performance, in how very small and 
limited a circle our pleasures of this kind revolve. In an early stage of 
amateurism, we like to hear only that which we have tested and know to be 
good ; as we advance — though we acquire a distaste for excessive repetition 
—we still shrink from the fatigue of encountering perpetual novelty. 50 
that between the experienced and instructed listener and the newly-fledged 
amateur, there are, to the last, strong points of mutual sympathy, which 
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should engage both in mutual concessions for the advancement of music. 
We have now, we trust, arrived at this point. 

One, and indeed the principal, reason why there remain so many untried 
and unheard things of Handel is the want of parts, by which the uninitiated 
reader is to understand copies for the individual members of the band and 
chorus. ‘The possession of these by sundry members of the musical protes- 
sion, and the power to let them out on hire on particular occasions, has 
hitherto been a very valuable source of income. Strange that a common- 
place, or, perhaps, a ridiculous person, should be enabled to levy a tribute 
on the genius of a master, far greater in amount than any the author ever 
received for his own work! But this kind of property is now so well under- 
stood, and so widely shared, as no longer to provoke the lust of gain. 
Societies make their own stores, and encourage active and intelligent 
librarians of their own. 

Next to the representation of the entire work of a master, the spirit of 
the age exhibits a stringent necessity for the purest and most authentic ver- 
sions of his composition. Amateurs exhibit a strange laxity on this head, 
and have admitted into their scores the most ridiculously intrusive notes. 
These additional orchestral accompaniments have arisen out ‘of that fatal love 
of hearing themselves, which is the destruction of a grand whole. If an 
amateur flute-player, for instance, wanted a part, he would, without re- 
morse, get one made for him, or make one for himself; not once stopping to 
fancy the indignation of Handel. We recollect that the * Judas Maccabeus ” 
has been particularly ill-treated in this way, and to have felt the liveliest re- 
sentment at the impertinent vanity which could introduce into the impressive 
dramatic chorus “ Fall’n is the foe,” a succession of trivial flute passages. 
These passages, because they happen to form the subject, might seem pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the absurd pedant who made them; but they draw off 
the unity of the attention, divide the simple concentrated power of the 
author, and so injure, if not destroy, his original design. 

We are aware that M. Moser, of Berlin, has made some alteration in the 
scores of Handel used in Germany; but this duty has been chiefly con- 
fined to the remplisage of the harmony —the mere supporting and thicken- 
ing of it by the aid of different instruments unknown in Handel’s time, and 
not by venturing to add original features. Even this labour, however, is to 
be admitted with great caution. 

Let it be conceived, then, with what horror a refined and educated mu- 
sician finds all sorts of incompetent people re-instrumenting a master-work. 

We are enabled to give an instance of this from personal observation. At 
a performance of “ Don Giovanni” by a private musical society, some notes 
of trombones not in the score assailed the ear of the conductor. Inquiring 
into the circumstances of this eruption of big trumpets, we received the very 
naive answer, — Oh, they made the parts themselves!” Now, as it iS 
well known that Mozart had a very pretty notion of the powers of the 
tromboni, and has used those instruments for the grave colouring of all the 
more solemn and awful scenes of “ Don Giovanni,” here was a complete ex- 
ample of the wilful and ignorant frustration of his purpose. lor nothing is 
more injurious to effect than monotony of tone; and it was a principle of 
Mozart’s composition, to reserve great means for great occasions. Had he 
wanted trombones, he might himself have used them ; an inference, however 
obvious and simple, still not to be opposed to the love of making a noise. 

Such are some of those violations of the sanctity of the composer, which 
afford the musician, when not immediately exposed to their annoyance, a 
hearty laugh in his chair after dinner. We must except from this general 

censure the additional parts for brass instruments, which have been put to 
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Handel’ s choruses by some English musician — we believe a Mr, Kearns, 
These indicate no coarse and vulgar hand; they are the mere notes of the 
composer he: urd through another ‘and more powerful medium ; and it is im- 
possible to conceive, from the judgment and delicacy with whitch they are 
introduced, but that Handel himself would be in the highest degree de- 

lighted with them. ‘The effect of brass instruments arises w holly from the 
sparing employment of them, When we hear in the chorus, “ For unto us a 
child is born,” the trumpet and trombones become prominent for the first 
time in the conclusion of the last symphony, the penetrating tones of these 
instruments create a new interest, and forma climax so charming that rarely 
the work escapes an encore. So also in one of the most powerfully affecting 
choruses that Handel ever penned — ‘ Lift up your heads,” —what majesty 
marks the entrance of the bass trombones at the point, “ He is the King of 
Glory!” The whole presents an elevation of human feeling so sublime, as to 
make the blood thrill and to draw tears. We worship the spirit that can wing 
itself up to the Deity in this form; and feel, in the excess of our sensations, 

that we must possess the benevolence of some higher than human power. 

These devotional sentiments are not produced by mere noise — not by the 
acclaim of hundreds — but by that admirable regulation of effects, in which 
lies the whole mystery of music. Our ears are so constituted, as speedily to 
adapt themselves to any degree of sound; and the loudest thunder of the 
organ, or the gentlest notes of the flute, become alike in their operation 
upon us, if we rare rendered as familiar with the one as the other. Im. 

pressions of jgreatness in music are produced at a blow; and though power, 
open or concealed, has to do with them, it must be always power well ap- 
plied. . ‘Thus the true master knows how to electrify his hearers by one 
note ; and who that remembers the opening of the last chorus in “ Israel in 
Egypt,” can have forgotten the effect of the triumphant multitudinous unison, 
*] will sing unto God.” Again, the subdued effect of choruses sung in 
harmony, but entirely in an under tone—as * He sent a thick darkness,”— 
presents another form of majestic power, in which the poet’s noble personi- 
fication of might “slumbering on his own right arm,” is brought vividly 
before us.* 

The truth, that great effects are only realised to their full extent, when 
met with in that relative position to the principal lights or shadows of his 
picture which the author originally designed, is the strongest argument we 
know in favour of the production of entire works. It should also restrain 
the rash hands of those unthinking people, who, without knowing any thing 
of the philosophy of the system of effect which guides the pen of a master 
in the formation of a score, have yet the hardihood to make additions. 
Critics in painting and poetry would soon discover and hold up to public 
indignation the author of any liberties with a great original ;— but in 
music (that is, in the copies used for performance), it is astonishing how 
many drivelling absurdities, perpetrated by the Lord knows who, have been 
allowed to sneak into public, affixed to maste! works. This is the fly 
perched upon the bull’s horn, and saying “ Wer.” But it is time to reduce 
these pretensions to their true standard. It ought to be the part of all 
genuine musical critics to make themselves well acquainted with the ori- 
ginal scores of the works they hear, and to signalise any violation of their 
integrity and purity, except due cause be apparent. By these means they 


* Great musical power — that is to say, the collection of a vast band : and chorus — bas this effect : 
it for a short time places the weakest invention on a par with the greatest. ‘The imposition is, how- 
ever, but momentary. It is by his sustained power over the various emotions of his hearers that 
the trae master announces himself. 
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will become the guardians of that fame which a 
the love and the discernment of posterity. 

Ail that we can be said to know well of Handel, and with proper choral 
power, are the é Messiah,” * Israel In Kgypt,” * Solomon,” and the“ Dettingen 
Te Deum.” We are now to have “Samson ;” and how much remains behind 
to make the author’s bodily presence still as palpable to us, as when, not long 
ago, he was domiciled in Lower Brook-street, Grosvenor-square ! Plea- 
sant is the memory of genius, endeared is the locality which it has haunted 
and rendered sacred by association! That the public should have existed 
for seventy or eighty years upon three or four works, with some odd se- 
lections — that it should have yet to come “ Deborah,” the noble “Jubilate,” 
the “ Chandos Anthems,” the “ Funeral Anthem for Queen Caroline,” Xe. Xe. 
that “ L’ Allegro” and “ Il Penseroso,” in which Handel has not suffered by 
contact with the genius of Milton, are yet partially unheard — that there exist 
in the Royal Library, and, we believe, in the Fitz- William Museum, noble re- 
mains of the industry of the master still in MS.,—afford a cheering prospect 
of the continued advancement of music. For it is not to be denied by any, 
except those who unduly appreciate the labours of such men as Mendelsohn 
and Spohr, that the age is destitute of any one commanding spirit; and 
however it is sought, by creating a factitious popularity, to place one or 
other of the cleverest of living musicians on the throne of choral music, the 
public are resolute in not being cheated of their homage. ‘The world of 
music is at present a republic. 

It is a singular and a suggestive fact, that the actual state of the art, in 
which so much of the positive magnificence of sound is enjoyed, should be 
so poor in the ideal. ‘The genius of our country seems as if stupified and 
confounded at the array of its formidable orchestra ;— embarrassed and 
oppressed with its own riches. Let us imagine, on the contrary — as was 
actually the fact — Handel scouring the country with his Oratorios, collect- 
ing, at most, about fifty ill-drilled voices; these accompanied by a very small 
orchestra and a little organ without pedals ;— and, under all these disad- 
vantages, living in a world of high thoughts and fancies which we only can 
realise. This, as far as we have been able to trace the subject, seems to be 
the usual fate of great musicians, — that they are rarely permitted to enjoy 
their designs in an equal perfection with others. ‘The ‘ Messiah” is even an 
instance of a work that has benefited by the affectionate care of posterity: 
the original redundancies of the work have been pruned with judgment, 
and the force of the whole has been improved. ‘The liberty of omitting, 
which we here applaud, is very different from that of the adding we have 
condemned. 

The idea of Handel an auditor at present festival performances, may be 
indulged for mere pleasure. Tiftychoristers changed into five hundred, trom- 
bones that he never heard, ponderous organ pedals bringing in the bass 
subjects of his fugues, — what satisfaction to his enjoying spirit ! But the 
contemplation of the amount of pleasure received by his means, would be 
too much for one who had not put off earthly feelings and sympathies ! 
His reward must be in another state of existence. 


great master commits to 
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Wirn a cordiality of spirit and a “ soul of goodness” in his plays, which 
has charmed some thousands of audiences, Mr. Sheridan Knowles, by some 
perplexity in the construction of his stories, generally fails in the conduct 
of their action. ‘This criticism will be best understood by those who best 
appreciate his productions, for they will perceive at once that we allude to 
a fault which leaves them in full possession of all those essential excellencies 
which constitute the highest merits of the acting drama. — In drawing out 
the inner life of the scene — in dialogue at once natural and idealised by a 
fine poetical temperament — in touching the core of the feelings —and 
lichting, as if by instinct, upon the most effective points of the interest, Mr. 
Knowles is without a rival in his own time, and may be justly said to 
excel all previous writers for the stage since the days of Jephson, who, in 
one piece at least, exhibited powers that, it is to be regretted, he did not 
more assiduously cultivate. Nor is it merely that Mr. Knowles has oc- 
cupied with a well-earned fame this large space in our dramatic history, but 
that he has created for himself a peculiar form of drama that cannot be 
said to have existed previously. His tragedies are not strictly tragedies, 
whatever may be their ultimate effects; nor are his comedies strictly 
comedies. ‘There is a mixed nature in both, which engages more warmly 
the sympathies of the spectator than if they were modelled according to the 
most rigorous laws of art, by which nature is too often sacrificed to con- 
ventions. In his comedies the smiles are always ready to melt into tears, 
and the tears in his tragedies always seem as if they might as easily be 
brightened into smiles: — such is the flexible and truthful character of his 
plays, and so closely do they, in this respect, imitate life itself, At the 
same time, it cannot have escaped observation that the dialogue in these 
pieces is occasionally over-refined, that it is built up too artificially, and 
that it wears out the passion or the jest before it lets it go. It is, perhaps, 
to the visible pains Mr. Knowles bestows upon the colouring and finishing 
of the parts that we are to attribute that defect in the structure of the plot 
as a whole to which we have alluded. 

In nearly all the dramas he has produced, we find that the Action on 
the stage either begins earlier than it ought, or that it is expanded beyond 
the obvious catastrophe where the main interest closes. ‘There is always an act 
too much at the beginning or the end. ‘The catastrophe of Virginius, for 
instance, is the death of Virginia in the fourth act, and every thing that 
happens after that is superfluous and injurious to the grand impression. In 
‘The Wife” — one of the most beautiful creations of the modern stage — 
the actual interest opens with the second act; the first consisting literally 
of nothing more than a recital of incidents that took place previously to the 
occurrence of the circumstances upon which the plot of the play turns. It 
does not diminish the force of our objection to say that these supererogatory 
acts are in themselves very exquisite, because the most exquisite things out 
of place interrupt our enjoyment even by their beauty, and because that 
which is more exquisite still —the body of the drama itself — is hurt by 
their introduction. We know nothing that surpasses in tenderness, in 
truth, and intense enthusiasm, the opening act of “The Wife:” —the de- 
scription of the Swiss girl’s first affection, of her indifference to the glorious 
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scenes that surrounded her after he, who made all other objects indifferent 
to her, had left her, and the depth and simplicity of her devotion, are so 
felicitous that, now we are accustomed to them, we should be sorry to see 
them removed, although they are not reconcileable with the necessity of 
concentrating the attention of the audience upon the main plot, and of not 
suffering it to be diverted by delineations which, artistically considered, are 
episodes to the action We will not, of course, be understood to insist upon 
exploded canons, or to bind the dramatist within any restrictions that are 
not true to nature ; but a play cannot do more than present one clear design, 
with the accessories that may arise out of it, or be essential to its develop- 
ment. If a play do more than this, then it divides our sympathy, and 
requires us to feel and think about more persons and events than will per- 
mit us to feel or think with sufficient sympathy about any. 

We have been tempted into this stray fragment of opinion by Mr. Sheri- 
dan Knowles’s new Comedy of the “ Maid of Mariendorpt,” recently pro- 
duced at the Haymarket, which exhibits precisely the same fault that we 
have pointed out in his former productions. ‘This comedy is founded on 
Miss Porter’s novel of “The Village of Mariendorpt;” and, as the plot 
may be presumed to be known to our readers either through the pages of 
the novel, or the criticisms of the newspapers, we need not stop to describe 
it. In this piece, Muhldenhau, the minister of Mariendorpt, goes to Prague 
upon a secret mission, and being cast into prison, and his life placed in 
jeopardy, his daughter, Meeta, follows him. Her fruitless attempts to ob- 
tain an Interview with her father occupy a principal part of the interest, but, at 
last, she succeeds in moving the feelings of the governor’s daughter, and 
attains her object. Muhldenhau is permitted to see his child in the pre- 
sence of the governor, and this scene, which takes place at the end of the 
fourth act, leads to the discovery of another daughter who, while an infant, 
was lost at the siege of Magdeburg, and who now, by a strange chain of cir- 
cumstances, is found in the person of the supposed daughter of the governor. 
Here it might be supposed the deepest emotions of the play are consummated 
— whatever follows such an exciting situation, crowned as it is with a cir- 
cumstance to which, in the nature of things, nothing can be added, and 
from which nothing can be deducted, must be of inferior moment, feeble in 
its claims upon our regard, and of no higher value than that of winding up 
a result which the audience already anticipates — the rescue of Muhlden- 
hau from prison. Yet we have another act, which conducts us through the 
measures that are adopted to deliver the minister, whose death-warrant is 
signed; and, however ingeniously these scenes are managed, it is im- 
possible to linger over them without impatience since the issue is as clearly 
foreseen as if it had already taken place. Of course, Muhldenhau must be 
set free — that condition is essential to the completion of the plot: but it 
would have been altogether as dignified, and much more effective, to have 
set him free by a full pardon at the moment when the joy was at its height, 
as to detain us over an additional act, which terminates in the common-place 
expedient of a rescue. It would give us some regret to note this objection 
to a drama which is crowded with minute beauties, did we not believe that 
the suggestion will be received in the same spirit in which it is made. 

We cannot persuade ourselves that Mr. Knowles has been fortunate on 
this occasion in the choice of his subject. ‘The story 1s evidently fitted only 
for the purposes of the novelist. Its fascination depends upon incidents that 
cannot be shown upon the stage, — the zeal, the constancy, the devotion of 
Meeta. To develope these characteristics truly, they must be exhibited, as 
the novelist only can exhibit them, in description — drawn day by day, 
VOL. Il. It 
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until the accumulation of similar acts of perseverance and confiding hope 
make up the total sum of that wondrous filial affection. But on the stage, 
where we require rapid touches and striking masses of passion, these re- 
peated instances of love weary for want of novelty. Action is the soul of 
the drama — mental action is its highest and most sublime province. When 
the dramatist essays to produce results that belong to the region of narrative 
fiction, he fails in his own undertaking without carrying away any honours 
from the region he has attempted, unawares, to usurp. Jor these reasons, 
we think the plot of this play was not happily adopted. It languishes in 
its progress ; and, notwithstanding the supreme charm of truthfulness that 
pervades its scenes, it is deficient in the requisite excitement. 

The dialogue is more uniform throughout this play than that of any of 
its predecessors — perhaps, because there are fewer provocations to bursts of 
eloquence. It is quiet and domestic in the more serious parts, and full of 
a rich humour in the underplot, an amusing piece of passionate devotion on 
the part of a silly serving-man, who is in love with a towering housekeeper 
past her prime, but too timid to declare his passion. ‘These comic scenes 
are unquestionably the most successful passages of the whole: the nature in 
them comes closer to real life, and makes us see the influences of every-day 
feelings modified by circumstances in the lowest grade, and modifying in 
turn, by their universal and levelling power, the salient points of individual 
character. Only transpose these scenes a little higher up in the scale, and 
the awkward fears of the lover, and the half-encouraging and half-reproving 
airs of the abigail will be found true to nature: the social relations produce 
in every rank the same manifestations, only more refined in the utterance, 
and more softened by convention. Mrs. Glover’s performance of this piece 
of female inspiration verging on the matronly was perfect: not a lineament 
of the character was lost in the painting: her airs, her affected ridicule of 
her rustic lover’s pretensions, her secret exultation breaking out through her 
mocking laughter, and her womanly sophistry through all the fluctuations 
of her inconsistency, were finely pourtrayed. Mr. Buckstone appeared at 
first to be posed by the unaccustomed rhythm, but as he warmed into the 
scenes this frigid difficulty dissolved, and when he came to talk of his honey- 
moon, and to reproach his wife (for this happy pair are married at last) for 
* adding in the honeymoon,” and for want of wine and cake, and sports 
and games, the rich gusto of his manner was inimitable. 

The character of Meeta was played with energy, not destitute of feeling, 
by Miss Elphinstone; but it could scarcely be concealed that there was an 
effort to make something greater out of it than the materials would bear. 
Perhaps this apparent overtopping of the part is to be referred to a general 
stage manner, rather than to any particular fault in this individual perform- 
ance; but whatever may be the source of it, the effect is to tarnish the 


genuine simplicity of the delineation by embellishments that are out ol 


keeping. Mr, Kuowles threw his own warmth and earnestness into Muhl- 
denhau. Tis enthusiasm may not be strictly eflective in the theatrical 
sense, but it is so inartificial, so individual, and so like genius spurning 
stage traditions and thinking for itself, that we like it all the better for its 
very peculiarities. In the character of the old Governor of Prague,—a 
hearty lover of his kind, but a disciplinarian withal— Mr. Strickland dis- 
covered considerable talent. It was not easy to reconcile the opposite 
qualities of a man who is one moment melted by distresses through the 
tenderness of his heart, and the next, inflexible to their appeal through the 
stern convictions of his duty; but these antagonist characteristics were 
admirably preserved by this clever actor. Of the play as a whole, we may 
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briefly add that it was represented with a success, Which crowded audiences 
have since repeatedly confirmed. 

The only remaining dramatic event of the month which we are specially 
required to chronicle, was the revival of the Tempest from the text of 
Shakspeare. How the Tempest has hitherto been treated on the stage 
we need not remind our readers. Of all Shakspeare’s plays it has 
been the most abused, interpolated with audacious freedom, and fairly 
turned into an operatic spectacle, as if its poetry, and its intense 
human interest went for nothing, and there was nothing worth preserving 
in it but its incantations, or, as if what was preserved could not hold its 
ground without the help of additional scenes and musical accompaniments ! 
Well — we have seen “ ‘The Tempest” at last upon the stage, nearly as it 

as written, with all Dryden’s introductions cut out, (except a song, for the 
sake, we suppose, of Purcell’s music, of which we are sorry we had not more 
since we had so much), and with some of the musical illustrations — for 
such they are literally — of Purcell, Linley, and Arne. Looking back 
upon the fate of this play for the last two centuries, this is an event upon 
which the playgoer may reasonably congratulate himself, and be a little 
proud, too, of living in the day when it took place. Shadwell, the laureate, 
— the lively, versatile, and luckless Shadwell —was the first adapter of 
“The Tempest” to the stage after the Restoration. He was followed by 
his rival and mortal enemy, Dryden, who, with a wider reach of sagacity, 
and an infinitely higher genius, committed more mistakes in judgment 
than any man of his day. To Dryden we are indebted for the utter 
spoiling of Miranda and Ferdinand, and for a variety of other things that did 
dishonour to this magnificent conception. There is a long catalogue of 
wrongs, too, which the Tempest suffered at the hands of the musicians, 
who, in successive seasons, patched their crude and abortive fancies upon it, 
and expected, no doubt, like the youth who fired the Ephesian dome, to 
descend to posterity clinging to the immortality they assailed. But we may 
suffer all these memories to pass into a gracious oblivion now that we have 
seen the play restored, not only in all, or nearly all its original glory, but 
with some worthy accessories derived from kindred genius in other walks. 

The performance of the drama was worthy of the taste that produced it. 
The Prospero of Mr. Macready is a thoughtful and beautiful piece of act- 
ing, and keeps us suspended between the two worlds — of spiritual eXist- 
ences and of human suffering — with which his nature is familiar. In the 
Ariel of Miss P. Horton, the most exquisite portion of the action, was most 
delicately and poetically sustained. Like the Marie Antoinette of Burke — 
only that she looked unstained by mortal experiences —she hardly seemed 
to touch the earth, and was more like a creature of another sphere, coming 
with light on her wings and music on her lips to visit our earth for a glimpse 
of time, than a being of the earth itself. Her impersonation of the sea- 
nymph was pictorially complete; the light flowers of the sea entangled in 
her hair, and the shower of spray that one could fancy sparkling round her - 
head, presented a marvellously close approach to the bodily fulfilment of the 
Ideal. ‘The group of nobles round their shipwrecked king was also a strik- 
ing feature — well acted throughout, and inspired with a more life-like 
interest than has ever before been given to that essential part of the drama. 
In the under-plot of Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo, the humour was, 
perhaps, too vehement, and not sufficiently discriminated. The parts me 
not judiciously cast ; and, although Mr. Bennett's savage glare as aan 8 
upon the stage in the first instance gave fine promise of such a Ca iban as 
we have rarely seen, he fell away into — common-place monster as the 
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play advanced. This humour —if any thing ought to be cut down — 
would afford curtailment: as it is, it oppresses by its duration the finer 
scenes. ‘The scenery was highly appropriate, although not altogether new, 
It presented a satisfactory image of an enchanted isle: its soft and radiant 
hues, its grotesque formations, and its wild creeping things, filled the ima- 
ination with dreams of sorcery, and it rose before us in such melting tints, 
by a little aid from fancy we might be excused for expecting it to 
dissolve away like the vision of the spirits conjured by Prospero to show the 
powers of his art. 





THE BAYADERES. 


Near the Himalayan mountains, at the foot of Sewalik, in the valley of Doab, 
and on the borders of the Ganges, lies the town of Hurdwar, where, in the month 
of April, pilgrims annually assemble from all quarters for the purpose of piously 
bathing in the sacred river. 

A recent English traveller describes with enthusiasm the wonders he witnessed 
at that place. He tells us that the great concourse of people these ceremonies 
draw to Hurdwar, united to the position of the town, which is situated near 
the frontiers of Hindostan, of Yadjputano, and of Punjaub, renders the annual 
solemnity one of the most curious pictures of Anglo-Indian life. The tents and 
kiosks of the fair are, for the most part, placed in the middle of the Ganges itself, 
upon islets which the river periodically leaves dry. The fantastically painted 
houses of Hurdwar ; the troops of wild, sacred monkies running along their roofs ; 
the crowd of oriental merchants, Armenians, Chinese, Tartars ; and the half-naked 
bathers leaping into the stream, make this fair quite a panorama of India. There 
is something worthy of respect in the love of a whole people for the river, which 
is the source of the fertility of their country, notwithstanding the abuses of a 
worship so exclusively thermal. Hurdwar possesses a quay conveniently built 
with steps, in the form of a Roman hemicycle, on which the sick, the intirm, chil- 
dren, and women, who, either from modesty or fear, dare not venture into the 
stream, await the rise of the regenerating waves, mumbling their prayers whilst 
dipping their legs. The invalids of Dieppe, Baden, and Cheltenham are not 
more resigned. Some are brought in litters, some upon camels; the rich remain 
on the backs of their elephants, while the poor are content to walk into the river, 
at the very great risk of their limbs. The Rajahs of the north enter it in magni- 
ficent style. Very lately the Begum Sumrow, that celebrated dowager, presented 
herself there with a pompous escort of a 1000 horsemen, and a guard of 500. At 
this oriental congress appeared also the Rajah of Belaspour, to whom the English 
government of India have left as a consolation a nominal title, and the splendour 
of riches which he expends in costume and equipages, not being able to employ 
them any longer in the support of his power. “Mounted upon an elephant covered 
with massive plates of silver, seated under a purple dais glittering with jewels, the 
Rajah displayed upon the front of his pointed turban the two largest pearls in 
the world, which the descendants of Aureng-Zebe bequeathed to him with the 
sceptre he had so ill defended; while large diamonds hung ostentatiously from his 
ears, suspended by thick rings of gold. But these are not the most striking fea- 
tures’ of the picturesque scene. At night fall the Bayadéres of Delhi, and of 


Koschmere, run about the streets of Hurdwar, and dance at the thresholds of the 
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doors, as well as within the house, whilst magic illuminations, reflecting their fire 
in the mirror of the Ganges, are every where lighted up on the spires of the 


. mosques, and the domes of the bazaars, and spread in flames of a thousand colours 


to the second step of the Himalaya. : 

Such is the theatre needed for the Bayaddres! We have contemplated them on 
that which they have come so far to seek. Poor girls! A narrow stage, two 
yards of painted cloth, behind which burns some spirits of wine; three or four 
palm trees also of painted cloth; these form the stage they have found in Paris 
and London, in these the greatest cities of Europe, in these centres of knowledge 
and civilisation! Poor girls! Tillé, Saoundirounn, Ranghoun, Amany, and Yey- 
doun, are priestesses, and women of the god Peronmala, daughters of the caste of 
Model, and Bayadéres of the pagoda of Tirouvendi, six leagues from Pondicherry, 
accompanied by Saravanin,. Devenaygoun, and Ramatlingan, musicians of the 
same pagoda, are now exhibiting at the Adelphi Theatre. ‘The musicians are said 
to be of the caste of Velaja, very inferior to that of the women. Saravanin, the 
player of the sacred horn, is remarkable for his beauty. He realizes the oriental 
comparison of man to a palm tree. 

We have been so long in doubt respecting the Bayaddres, that we cannot now 
too distinctly acknowledge their identity: they are certainly Bayadéres. We have 
seen the graceful shawl, the long piece of white muslin, or crimson silk, which, 
enveloping the figure, and passing closely over the bosom, forms an elegant, but 
thin drapery about the loins ; and in beautiful folds descends to the ankle, display- 
ing one leg whilst concealing the other. But the Hindoo shawl has been a little 
modified to adapt it to European propriety; it is more chaste, without losing the 
richness of its drapery ; trowsers of rose coloured satin, embroidered with gold and 
silver, have been added to the costume. Their glossy and perfumed hair is thrown 
back, and gathered in a knot; the jewelled head-dress, the symmetrical hands, the 
sparkling feet, the rings and bracelets covering the arm nearly to the elbow, and 
the leg almost to the calf; the rings of filigree gold upon the toes, the ear and 
nose rings, are unquestionable evidences of reality. 

We have heard the low, monotonous harmony of the sacred music, whose mea 
sure was marked only by the silvery sounds of a kind of castanets; we have 
heard the rhythm of the psalmody which describes the steps danced by the Baya- 
déres ; we have seen these women with their full, deep, bright, liquid eyes, their 
round figure, their elastic motions, the muscles round and flexible, the soft eXx- 
pressive countenance, reflecting the energy of the African with the effeminacy of 
the Asiatic; we have witnessed the indescribable contortions of a pantomime, 
resembling that of the deaf and dumb when they endeavour to express their 
thoughts in gesture ; we have seen an incredible naiveté in the voluptuous atti- 
tude, the ardent look, and the gently panting breast; we have seen the pri- 
mitive dance of a people who believe that dancing is the holiest of actions ; we 
have heard and witnessed these things with our own ears and eyes. But the 
animated luxury of the mid-day festival, when the mandolin, the song, words, 
and actions, are at once plunged into a burning furnace of excitement and 
desire ; the sprightly grace, the aérial lightness, the lively coquetry, the exquisite 
carelessness, and the chaste elegance that impart its peculiar character to this in- 
toxicating dance,—of these we saw nothing. ’ det 

The amorous fable of the Doves which the Bayadéres imitate as they whirl 
round as if upon a pivot, the fearful mythos of the poniards, affected us rr some 
degree ; but they resemble too much the vulgar tricks so often exhibite ™ — 
public places to satisfy the demands of the imagination—to give us pa'pable 
Images of this dream of Indian poetry. _ ; od; 

How wonderful a place is London! It is the general repository of every prodigy 
of every climate : to it are brought beings from every region ; Chinese, wer 4 
theprince of Oude, the Bayadéres, monuments of Sesostris, books of py arte om 
and every philosophy, the dead of Egypt, the riches of antiquity. ax eed ‘ e 
seas, the globe, time, have no secrets, no mysteries ; it subsists upon all tha exX- 

with it! Whata place is London! 


isted before it, and upon every nation that lives whi With 
Fortunate is that traveller who devotes his life to exploring its treasures. ithe 


out quitting his city, the inhabitant of London is master of the entire world! Yet, 
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amidst this opulence, philosophy cannot protect itself against some feelings of grief 
and perplexity ! : 

We meet a man, who, for the sordid love of gain, has snatched from their native 
soil and climate, from their beloved Ganges, four helpless women and a child, and 
these, for a very trifle, he exhibits, like the monkeys of the Zoological Gardens, to 
the gaze of a multitude, who comprehend neither them nor their dance, and who 
gaze with vague wonder upon performances which, in such a circumscribed space, 
are shorn of all their appropriate accessories, and which, to be rendered intelligible 
ought to be presented in saloons resplendent with gold and light: and these poor 
Indians, too, while they are thus engaged in administering to the cupidity of their 
European master, live like solitary beings consecrated to pious offices, faithful to 
their religion and customs, and wholly ignorant of the great world of strangers by 
which they are surrounded. Thus immured throughout the day, and emerging 
only at night to dazzle the senses of the audience, they will have traversed Europe 
without seeing it, without learning any thing of its usages or resources, and they 
will suffer themselves to be dragged from theatre to theatre, scarcely knowing 
whether they please or displease, and ultimately carrying back to their native 
clime frames enfeebled by exertion, and minds perplexed by a whirl of sights, but 
uninstructed by experience ! 

A distinguished lady, very far advanced in years, amused by the surprise we 
expressed at the performances of the Bayadéres, surprised us still more by the 
following curious communication ;:—“ I will give you,” she observed, “ an account 
of a Bayadtre at Paris in 1768. I, who am speaking to you, was there at the 
time. Listen, then, attentively, and hear the strange account. Tillé, Amany, 
Veydoun, Saoundiroun, and Ranghoun, are not the first Bayadéres that have visited 
and danced in Europe. So far back as 1768, a Dévadies astonished, if not all 
Paris, at least all the Court, and produced by her fantastical costume, her malapau, 
her strange gestures, and gazelle-like agility, a deep and singular impression, like 
that which now drives all the world to the Adelphi, to hear the tambourine of 
Derenaygoun, the flute of Saravanin, and the psalmody of Ramalingan.” 

Here follows the narrative closely set down as it was related to us:— 

The captain of a French vessel, on the point of setting sail from India on his 
return to Pesiice, captured three Bayadéres, and conveyed them by force on board 
his ship. The delight of the celebrated Madame Dubarry in a little negro, her 
page, who had been presented to her by the Duchess of Lavauguyon, assured him 
that such a present would be graciously received by her. Unfortunately the voyage 
was long and perilous. ‘The poor Indian girls soon sunk under the fatigues of the 
passage, the disorders consequent upon the change of climate, and more than all 
from the grief occasioned by their constant contact with the profane inmates of 
the ship, who, deriding their superstitions, deprived them of the nourishment pre- 
scribed by the religion of Vishnoo, and took cruel pleasure in interrupting their 
forms of worship. One of them, eighteen years of age, pined to death ; and the 
second, fifteen, precipitated herself into the sea, with the corpse of her companion. 
Bebaiourn, the youngest, was but six years old; the carelessness and gaiety of 
her age preserved her, and she ineel safe and well in France. The captain 
hastened with her to Paris, and solicited Madame Dubarry’s permission to present 
to her the singular gift of the daughter of a Rajah, for he judged it best to ennoble 
the origin of the little girl, and to exhibit her, not as a dancer by profession, but 
as the daughter of a powerful Indian chief. The favourite, too happy in finding 
a means of dispelling the ennui which oppressed the aged monarch, eagerly granted 
the audience which the captain sought, and, in the presence of the assembled 
court, the little Indian was introduced in her red silk trowsers and gilt band; the 
upper part of her figure was uncovered, and diamond rings were passed through 
her nose. She sang, and, bounding with wonderful agility, did her best to give an 
idea of the dances of her companions: then, at the recollection of her two sisters, 
whose deaths on board the vessel she had witnessed, she suddenly burst into tears. 

The caresses lavished upon her soon soothed this brief emotion, and she resumed 
her playfulness. Thus the evening was passed, till the moment when the captain, 
munificently recompensed by Louis XV., made signs for her to prepare to follow 
him ; for Madame Dubarry, apprehensive of exciting the jealousy of her negro, 
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Zamore, had not accepted the gift of the little Bayadére. Bebaiourn replied to 
the command of her master by the strongest menifestations of fear, and threw 
herself into the arms of a young princess, who in particular had displayed for her 
much compassion and kindness, This princess was Madame Louise Marie de 
France, the youngest daughter of Louis and Queen Maria Leckzinska. Nothing 
could induce Bebaiourn to quit the protectress she had chosen ; she clung to her 
dress, uttered cries of despair, and wept bitterly, till Madame Louise Marie de- 
clared she would receive her, and requested the captain to leave the little Indian 
in her care. He readily acquiesced in the wish of the princess, whom the child 
followed to her own apartment. Her extreme intelligence and earnest desire to 
give pleasure to her new mistress, soon enabled the young Bayadére to express 
herself in French with tolerable correctness. The earliest care of Madame Louise 
was to avail herself of this progress to instruct her pupil in Catholicism, and in one 

ear from her arrival in France, Bebaiourn, receiving the name of Louise, was 
bernie by the Archbishop of Paris, 

In the mean time, the mind of the young Christian developed itself with the 
active precocity natural to the Eastern temperament. She spoke the language 
with extraordinary accuracy, and wrote it so correctly as to merit the highest 
approbation of her masters; finally, she became the secretary, confidante, and 
intimate friend of the princess. When the daughter of Louis XV., renouncing 
the world, quitted the court to take the veil in a Carmelite convent, and conse- 
crate the rest of her life to solitude and prayer, Louise * also bade farewell to the 
world, and followed her mistress, resolved, like her, to embrace a religious life. 
In short, on the 11th of April, 1770, all the court assembled in the Carmelite 
convent of St. Denis, and witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of a Princess Royal 
and a Bayadére kneeling side by side at the altar, to receive the veil of the novi- 
tiate from the hands of Marie Antoinette, who then was only Madame la Dauphine 
de France. 

A year after, La Contesse de Provence invested the two nuns with the black 
veil. Then each commenced the penitent and laborious life of the Carmelites ; 
with feet naked, body covered with sackcloth, watching and praying at night, and 
restricted to the most rigorous fasts. Yes: the daughter of Louis XV., and the 
child born in a pagoda on the borders of the Ganges; the princess educated for 
the throne, and the Dévadies destined to the voluptuous existence of the Baya- 
deres ; she who, in the presence of the king, should have bounded amid the in- 
toxicating transports of the luxurious Indians, passed seventeen years of their lives 
in the solitude of a cloister. Madame Louise, now become sister Thérese, was 
the first to sink under these austerities. The ill health of the poor Bayadére occa- 
sioned by her grief for the loss of the only being in the world who lovec her, obliged 
the superior of the Carmelites to remove the Indian nun to a purer air than the 
humid atmosphere of the convent, and to remit austerities beyond her strength, 

Sister Louise obeyed with reluctance, for to her death seemed a deliverance : 
she was sent to Saint Germain, to Madame la Princesse de Beauveaux, who wel- 
comed her as the friend of the daughter of Louis XV. 

The superiority of her manners, the elegance of her mind, her extensive know- 
ledge, charmed the new protectress of sister Louise, She expressed herself with 
fluency in the most select terms; her pronunciation was remarkable for its har- 
monious purity, and she spoke Italian with almost as much correctness as French, 
When she went to reside with Madame de Beauveaux, she had scarcely attained 
her twenty-ninth year: her features, regular and expressive of much omeeneee 
formed a contour remarkable for its ingenuousness and vivacity. Her nostrils stil 
bore the scars of the rings she wore on her first arrival in France, and the holes 
in her ears were much larger than those occasioned by the rings worn by Euro- 
peans. In short, there remained, in the expression of her large 1 RY i in the 
outline of her slight and supple figure, in the softness * Ls mer espe be 
strange character of voluptuousness which recalled to us the Bayadeére, an c 


li ace T age. 
* A dispensation was granted to the young Indian on account of her ag 
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a residence of twenty years in France, and the mortifications of the cloister, had 
not been able to efface. 

By a singular chance, there was then at the house of Madame de Beauveaux a 
young negress, named Ouricka, celebrated in a little romance of Ducas. Ouricka, 
according to her biographer, possessed of an extreme intelligence and sensibility, 
had received an injudicious education, and ill corresponding to her position in 
society, which excited ideas that rendered her the most unhappy of women. She 
felt. in her heart the ambition of a high born lady, but found herself confined 
toithe rank of femme-de-chambre, and only tolerated in the drawing-room of her 
mistress! In vain her wit and talents surpassed all around her; in vain did her 
sweet voice, improved by culture, attract universal admiration and applause; in 
vain her painting was such as to excite the envy of Madame Lebrun herself: the 
dark hue of her complexion which separated her from the society into which she was 
thrown, made her the unhappiest of women. Madame Louise fully comprehended 
that grief, from which religion alone had preserved herself. A close intimacy soon 
sprang up between the exiles of India and Africa, and Ouricka, converted to piety, 
breathed her last sigh upon the bosom of her friend. 

Thus a second time bereaved of the object of her love, sister Louise found herself 
plunged into fresh adversities. The revolution broke out, and the poor Indian, 
deprived of her protectress, was reduced to the necessity of toiling for her exist- 
ence. She supported courageously this new trial; and having established a 
pensionat at Saint Germain, she succeeded not only in securing a competency, but 
even amassed a little wealth. Thus she lived till the year 1806, when she expired 
surrounded by the friends procured by the elevation of her mind, and the sweet- 
ness and rare equanimity of her character. 

These details are minutely exact. They have been written under the dictation 
of a lady distinguished by wit and genius, the celebrity of whose name is widely 
extended. Often thrown by chance into the company of the Bayadére Carmelite, 
she collected from her own lips the principal facts contained in this narrative ; 
and she never speaks without emotion of the beautiful and unhappy Indian, who 


supported so nobly one of the severest afflictions that can befall us upon earth — 
isolation. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Notes ov tHE Montu.— The ancients placed this month of November under the pro- 
) tection of Diana, under her name of Vengeance (Pessinuntica), for in that character she 
was the spouse of Ge-nus, the Renovator of the Earth, according to a mythos which we 
need not stop to relate, Mercury is the Lucifer of the early days, and then becomes “ the 
star that bids the shepherd fold ;” but Venus is the morning star of the whole mouth. 
The first day of the month is the morrow of All Saints, all hallowtide. The day was not 
originally the first day, but Augustus, in order to add to his own month of August, or to 
December, borrowed twenty-four hours from November, which he imperially neglected to 
repay. This was a great day with the Druids on account of the position of the sun: the 
Pantheon at Rome was dedicated on this day. The last swallow in the most favoured 
season quits us now ; and the day was marked, in the year 1755, by the great earthquake 
which destroyed Lisbon, and (historical anticlimax !) raised the waters in Peerless Pool, 
On this day, in 1290, the Jews were banished from England, and their estates confiscated ; 
how many of the descendants of these persecutors will go to-morrow evening in admiration 
to the New Synagogue? On this day, in the year 980, St. Harold, King of Denmark, died 
in his palace ; and on the same day, in 1793, Lord George Gordou, the mob leader, died in 
Newgate. At Florence, in 1570, Benvenuto Cellini paid the debt of nature. “ Pittore, 
scultore e Intagliatore.” He is to be considered as pope Clement VIL, regarded him, “ non 
soltanto come un famoso artefice, ma come un uomo sommo.” 

On the second of the month Michaelmas term commences, and the moon is at the full 
This day is the tenth anniversary of the distressing death of Sir Samuel Romilly. 

The third day is dedicated to St. Winefride, a virgin martyr, who distilled the odour of 
sanctity from ne waters of Holywell, in Wales, about the middle of the seventh century. 
She is one of the twenty-six saints who are still commemorated by the church of Rome in 
the month of November. Huss, the Huguenot, was tried at Constance some centuries after, 
1414, for resembling the virgin martyr in his truth, and zeal, and courage. Halley had 
the fortune to live still later, and escape burning, although he did see on this night the great 
comet of 1680, and predicted its return in 1836. Wolsey was this day impeached (1529) 
before the parliament of which Sir Thomas More was chancellor ; and on this day, in 1580, 
Drake returned to Plymouth, having “ fetched a compass round about the globe.” 

On the 4th of November, in 1534, assembled that parliament which declared Henry VILL 
supreme head of the church of England. On the Sth, Lewis Galvani discovered the 
existence of a power, which, perhaps, before this day in the present year, will have been 
wractically applied to purposes of locomotion, in a sense very different from that in which 
. would have understood the word, while discussing the incident of the frog’s legs. 8 
Fawkes would have tried his shocking experiment on the same day had he been — . 
We owe to his deserts the non nobis Domine which so often accompanies ours, for that air 
was composed in honour of his great quell. It was on this day that William of Orange 
landed at Torbay, in 1688, to save us from the Tories, and the horrors of popery, and all that 
sort of thing; since when the pack has been cut and shuffled, and the suits run differentl , 

The 6th was Noah’s birthday, It was the evening (B.C. 63.) on which Catiline 
assembled the conspirators ; but Cicero, armed with consular power, roe the conspiracy, 
and denounced in deathless words the traitor and his treason. Michaelmas term began 
to-day in the old style, and in 1593 the term was held at Hertford on account of the plague 
which then raged in London as it had done ten years before. On this day, in 644, the 
Caliph Omar was assassinated ; in 1612, Henry Stuart, Prince of Wales, died unexpectedly ; 
in 1793, the father of the present king of France perished on the scaffold, the just punish- 
ment of his offences ; and, in 1817, the whole of England was plunged into the most profound 
erief by the sudden death of the Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

On ‘the 7th, in 1665, during the great plague, the court was at Oxford, and the first 
gazette (afterwards called the London) was published. In the Monthly Chronicle for No- 
v ; “ The Hibernian Patriot,” 
vember 1729, a very curious Mee fn find rap a new books, ' 

vich i 3nelish title of Swift’s Drapier's letters. ; 
w'The rtoggien.0 to the Laity’s Directory for the present year, the cre RE an 
by the church, which begins on the 28th of October, is at an end. It was on this day that 
the “subtle doctor” John Duns died at Cologne, in 1308; but with us the day should be 
sacred to the memory of John Milton, whose funeral was attended by all the learned, and 
many of the mean estate, on this day, in the year 1674. He sleeps in St. John’s church, 

“o: 
The teh i now memorable for the Queen’s visit to Guildhall, ‘ a modern instance’ which 


eclipses all the facts of further date; it would be invidious to institute comparisons, or to 
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8 irreverently of Lord Mayor’s day. On the 10th Mahomet was born, in 570; and on 

e same day, in 1433, Martin Luther. The 11th is Martinmas day ; in 1213, King John 
summoned a parliament of four discreet knights to consult with him de negotiis regni, [If 
Cowper had not commenced his Homer on the 12th at Olney, in 1784, we should have found 
it a dies non, we have nothing else to record in this diurnal. The 13th, on the contrary, is 
a busy day ; it is the festival of St. Brice, on which, in 1003, the Danes were massacred by 
the English, whom they regarded as the planters in our colonies regard the negroes, 
Edward L. attained his 50th year to-day, in 1362, and, at the jubilee which celebrated that 
event, gave a boon to his faithful Enalish, by banishing from all law proceedings, and all 
contracts, the hitherto obligatory use of the French language ; and on this day, in 1553, the 
lady Jane Grey was arraigned at the Guildhall, On the I4th, in the year 2255, 


oo ow 17 


, ; ty the great 
comet, whose course is 575 years, will again be visible. In 1318, the greatest earthquake 
ever felt in England occurred on this day, and the first recorded appearance of the Aurora 
Borealis bears the same date in the year 1574. On this day, in 1532, Henry VIII. and 
Anna Boleyn landed at Dover, and Catharine Howard was conducted to the monastery at 
Sion House which became her prison. On the 15th Gliick died at Vienna, in 1787. The 
16th was, according to a grave authority, the day on which the rainbow first appeared. 
A’ Becket was tried again on this day, in 1538, and declared no saint, but a rebel and a traitor, 
a good excuse for the plunder of his shrine. Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne on the 
17th, which the Templars celebrate as their grand day. The 18th was the day of the nativity 
according to St, Clement; by the way, the society of Clement’s Inn, who adopt the emble- 
matical cognizance of their patron saint, an anchor, add the motto, “ Lex Anchora Regni;” 
the Mahomedan fast of Ramadan begins to-day. On the 19th the wearer of the iron mask 
died ; and, in the year 1665, Nicolas Poussin quitted this world, un genio felice, unito ad un 
perpetuo lavoro.” On the 20th Lambert was burned for heresy, in 1548 ; the 21st was the 
Bacchic feast of the Liberalia at Rome ; the 22d is St. Cecilia’s day ; the 23d, St. Clement's ; 
on the 24th the saints give way ; it is the day of the new moon ; in 1639, the transit of Venus 
over the sun’s disk was first perceived on this day ; and, A. D. 30, the great eclipse of the 
sun which, in Syria, occasioned a short period of almost total darkness, occurred according 
to calculation on this 24th of November. On the 25th, in 1560, the first duty on malt 
liquors was imposed by Act of Parliament ; on the 26th we shall have less than eight hours 
of day light; it was the day of the great storm in 1703, in which the old lighthouse at the 
Eddystone was overthrown, with its architect. It was on the 27th that the great Pacific 
Ocean was discovered in 1519 ; on the 28th the election of Julius de Medici to the popedom 
disappointed the hopes, and probably broke the spirit, of Wolsey ; on the 29th Roger Mor- 
timer, earl of March, was hanged at Tyburn Elms. On the 30th, in 1663, the Royal Society 
held its first meeting for the election of officers, each fellow wearing on the crown of his 
hat a cross of riband in honour of their patron St. Andrew ; on the same day this year the 
successor of the Duke of Sussex will be chosen. This is a fortunate day according to the 
Mahometan calendar, and we conclude with the christian wish that it may prove so to our 
readers. 


Tue Court or Bankruptcy As 17 Is, AND AS IT WILL BE.— Sydney Smith has 
suggested to the large-minded and the imaginative a fertile field for speculation, as to the num- 
ber of commissionerships at present in existence, by intimating — what we are all conscious 
of now and then —that on meeting an acquaintance or a stranger, the question with us 
is, not whether he is a commissioner, but under what commission he holds office. Now 
there is one commissionership which, under the existing system, a man of delicate feel- 
ings would be slow to regard his acquaintance, or even a stranger, as the possessor; we 


allude to a commissionership in the Bankruptcy Court. The said Sydney, moreover, 1s of 


opinion that in these days it is not the commissioner who is called upon to establish his 
official character, but the non-commissioner who is bound to show that he is placeless — on 
him the onus proband: lies, Now it requires — or at all events it will require — an enormous 
quantity of the onus to induce any gentleman in his senses to prove himself a Bankrupt 
Commissioner. ‘ . ' 
The Commissioner in the Bankruptcy Court is a judge per se. He is subject to all the 
obligations of maintaining the dignity of the bench, without the means, while in his official 
wig and gown, of maintaining the ordinary dignity of an undignified barrister. He may be 
insulted in the very seat of superiority which he fills, by the smallest and meanest of the 
brawlers that crowd his court, but he must not resent. Any man may “ bite his thumb” at 
him, and still have the “ law on his side.’ The Commissioner who decides the case is com- 
pletely at the mercy of dividend-hunter and debtor, of examiner and witness, of the pomp- 
ous assignee and the exasperated creditor, who is generally savage and surly in proportion 
to the smallness of the sum he loses. Each has his redress if wronged ; the counsel can crush 
the refractory bankrupt ; the attorney can anatomise the moral nature of the impertinent W w- 
ness ; but the judge, whose daily punishment it is (for what particular sin ?) to sit and hear 


. . . 


them all, is without protection from insult, without redress for injuries, however grievous. 





Seen so ratead —* 
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Should there be a doubt, let the sceptic turn to the published re 
Bankruptcy Court. Even within the month he will find it rec 
to the arguments of another—in open court —in br 


and Mr. Commissioner —— upon him, by a knock-down blow in the face. The Com. 
missioner, so far from having power to punish the outrage committed in a court of justice 
went home doubtless felicitating himself upon his escape ; it was a lucky day for him, 
Upon another occasion, the Commissioner Pad the happiness to sit very quietly upon the 
judgment-seat, while a defeated suitor denounced the decree which had been given, and 
revenged himself upon the administrator of the law, in these terms -—“ Of. 


| fr f ‘ble oninion 7 f course 1 shall 
appeal from your contemptible opinion.” The “ of course” adds peculiar significance to the 


contempt. “ Of course I shall appeal!” The Commissioner was obliged to keep his seat — 
and his temper. He had no power to commit, and to complain would have been worse 
than ridiculous. He had the dignity of the bench to maintain, and he maintained it by pocket- 
ing the daring and disgraceful affront in silence. It is, we own, extraordinary that an office 
so anomalous should ever have been instituted with the sanction of the legislature; but it 
is far more wonderful that those who fill it — gentlemen of learning and high character — 
should be exposed, year after year, to the vulgar insults of the most vulgar people, without 
the smallest atom of self-protection, or power to save the name of justice from contempt. 
Certain it is, that should the presiding officers of this court be longer denied the privileges 
of magistrates, and thus of repressing scenes that would put a “ bear-garden” to the blush, 
they must be chosen from another and a totally different class of persons. We must ex- 

ect to see — if we would see justice enforcing respect —a Mr. Commissioner Cribb taking 
his seat in court. In the meantime we may very reasonably make up our minds to be wit- 
nesses of such a scene as that we now sketch, and which we may fairly designate as fol- 
lows :— ; | 


ports of proceedings in the 
orded how one attorney replied 
oad day-light — with the eyes of Europe 


Anticipated Report cf Proceedings in the Bankruptey Court, 1839, — Case of Abraham Levi, 


The Commissioner asked whether Rebecca Oppenheim, the bankrupt’s sister-in-law, was 
im attendance, and prepared to prove the consideration for which the bankrupt had assigned 
to her his interest in thirty-eight lodging-houses, situated in Homer Street, Cato Street, 
Munster Street, York Square, Dorset and Somerset Places, and other quarters bearing 
less classical or patrician names. 

Mr. Dolphin, for the bankrupt —“ I should not advise my client to gratify vulgar curiosity 
by exposing family arrangements. Mother—1 mean Mistress Oppenheim, has enough to 
do without coming into the city for the purpose of listening to ‘ contemptible opinions,’ ” 

The Commissioner — “ But I don’t see the bankrupt either.” 

Mr. Daniel Schacherbach, the bankrupt’s solicitor — “ Don’t you wish you may procure 
him ?”— (Great laughter. ) 

Mr. Dolphin would content himself with remarking that the Commissioner's observations 
were neither here nor there, and concluded by an application that a sum of 1612/. 7s, which 
had been laid hold of by the official assignee, might be instantly restored for the bankrupt’s 
use, as he did not choose to apply any of his other funds to defray travelling expenses,— 
(Cries of “ No gammon! — fork out the blunt, old fellow !”) roe 

The Commissioner expressed his amazement at such an application, when Aby Belasco 
(with whom were two lads, greatly resembling Master Bates and the Artful Dodger ) stepped 
forward, and said he was retained for the bankrupt as well as Mr, Dolphin, and was Most 
particularly blessed if he’d stand the nonsense any longer. Would the sham beak give up 
the money quietly, or stand a polishing of his (Aby’s) ¢ ; 

The Commissioner — “ Whatever may be the defectiveness of the law, I will submit to 
any of the usual outrages rather than depart from the line of duty which ars 

Here Aby Belasco rushed forward, and by two very scientific hits (which excited the 
admiration of the assembly generally), closed up one eye of the Commissioner, and split 
a fair portion of his lip. The youths who attended Aby did nearly as well for the Deputy 
Registrar, and the Crier of the Court; and the party retired in good humour, 

Our Register adds, that on the following day the Commissioner applied to Mr. Rooms, 
the police magistrate, for a warrant against all the parties, 

Mr. Rooms said that he understood Commissioners of Bankruptcy to be things fera: nature, 
and that it must have been Lord Brougham’s intention, when Chancellor, that they should 
be liable to summary punishment*on doing any thing distasteful to parties In their several 
courts. The legislature bad confirmed what Lord Brougham proposed in that view, and 
the duty of the magistrate was to see that the spirit of the law was not checked. No non 
the sort of discipline to which the Commissioner now before him had been subjected was 
considered in his grant of salary. If the assault had been committed out of the Sent 
buildings in Basinghall Street, he would, of course, have granted the We ee’ ine ape me 
might 13 so now in respect of the Deputy Registrar and the Crier ; but for the Jominis- 
sioner nothing could be done; and he was “sorry to see a gentleman in such a situation."— 


Warrant refused. 
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Tur Gents or Monty-maxtne. — Notwithstanding the daring and unwearied flights 
that female genius has taken in past ages, but in the present especially, some writers have put 
their ingenuity to the rack to prove that no woman ever outstripped man in any one of the 
greatest and most glorious pursuits of life. In the whole world of women there never was 
such a thing, says somebody, as a Sir Isaac Newton, or a Lord Bacon, or a William Shak- 
speare, or a Michael Angelo. True; nor was there ever in man’s world a Countess 
Branitska, “ niece of Potemkin.” Of the myriads who have passed through life, uncon. 
scious that it holds out any other lesson or duty than the art of making money, who never 
conceived that their fellow-creatures were placed here for any other purpose than to be 
gutstripped in the way to get rich ; where is he whose genius ever hit upon the felicitous 
atid original expedients which dignified the Countess Branitska’s! “ That man’s heart of 
thine,” exclaims the hero of the Robbers, “ never conceived the sublime project.” It was 
reserved for a woman to find out the short-cut to a gold-mine, and an easy entrance into 
the valley of diamonds. The theory, that man is superior to his mate in all grand and first- 
rate exploits, is no longer perfect and unimpugnable. What the Countess may have been 
designated in the Russian or Polish tongue we know not, but in English she would have 
been styled No. 1. A. She died lately, at fourscore, leaving a fortune that would have in. 
spired Croesus or Coutts with “ wonder and astonishment” — as Shakspeare inspired Milton. 
* The sum of 1,000,000 sterling in specie was found in her chateau ; she had 60,000,000 of 
roubles lodged in the bank of Russia, and on ber estates were 130,000 peasants or s/aves, 
It seems she made money in every way : she lent it out on mortgages ; and there are very 
few landed proprietors in the empire who are not her debtors. She discounted bills, sold 
gold, and disposed herself of the immense produce of her lands.” 

All this promises well; the 130,000 peasants or slaves are so many living witnesses at 
once of the wealth and the way to it. But in all this the Countess simply condescended to 
dig for the root of all evil in the ordinary paths of the world —herein she simply kept the 
herd of money-growers in countenance, and encouraged the less gifted graspers to get what 
they could in any way, and as fast as possible. Genius is ever benevolent, and prodigal of 
its valuable moral lessons. But at times her vast and soaring spirit would start off into an 
pat Lew region of invention, and discover expedients that mere common-place cur- 
mudgeons can but reverence at a distahce, without daring to dream of imitation. Take an 
example in the following fact : — 

“ It is even said,” says the chronicler of her death, “that having visited France some 
years since, and finding human hair so valuable an article in that country, she had, on her 
return to Russia, caused the heads of all her female slaves to be shaved, and shipped a cargo of 
chevelures to France, where they fetched her a handsome return !” 

While the slaves themselves had a “handsome return” (of the crop) the next year, and 
again yielded a hair-harvest to the edge of the razor! What are the golden locks of the 
wets to this annual crop of curls, carried to market by this matchless money-maker ! 

Vhat was the strength of Sampson, had he still remained unshorn, to that which a weak 
woman thus acquired by clipping off the hair of her slaves. By leaving these bare-headed 
for a season, she could compel monarchs to be uncovered before her. The “ purple hair” 
itself was never half so magical. And then the humanity of the expedient. How few 
slave proprietors have been content with simply shaving their living property. Some coun- 
tesses there have been who would have caused not the hair, but the heads, of a few thou- 
sands of feminine curl-cultivators to be taken off upon far less profitable pretences. The 
Countess’s deeper genius saw that humanity was the best policy — she took the hair and 
left the head, that it might yield its harvests hereafter. She held it to be unfeeling to kill 
the goose — it was contrary to her principles —the golden eggs contented her, and she 
spared the producer ! 


ALDERMANIC AnsTEMIOUSNESs. — How short-sighted, or long-eared, must they be who 
suppose, in spite of novelties starting up without number, that there is nothing new under 
the sun! All that was old yesterday is new to-day, so rapid and universal are the changes 
that are for ever working around us. Human character is not the same two moons together, 
but varies even faster than the planet that rules it. The professor of corruption at morning 
is a disciple of reform after dinner, and neither one nor the other by supper-time. The 
particular friend whom we pick up at one table is an utter stranger to us at another — our 
familiar in Fleet-street doesn’t know us in Pall-mall ; — 


“ Friendly at Hackney — faithless at Whitehall,” 


is as applicable to our experiences as ever. The man who is most himself is sure to 
be somebody else occasionally. How can we lay the flattering unction to our souls, 
that we are acquainted with the habits of an individual, because he has been our com- 

ion through life—that we can scan the characteristics of a class because we belong to 
it, and believe our eyes to be wide open— that we really know any thing on earth re- 
Specting any one matter or thing merely by description, or what we flatter ourselves to be 
experience | ‘Man never continueth in one stay.’ The transformations of Charles Mathews, 
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and his successes in the legerdemain of cout-changing, are, as compared with the transform. 
ations of real life, as the old York waggon to a first-class train on the Great Western. 
What can better exemplify this truth than the secret which has just turned up into. neto- 
riety, touching the real character of the individual yclept the Alderman. How positive has 
the world been up to this moment, or thereabouts, that the alderman was the habitual and 
unvarying possessor of an appetite unappeasable — the victim at last of a dozen instanta- 
neous apoplexies condensed into one! And how mistaken has the world been all this time. 
In how new a garb — how altered a shape — how narrowed a compass comes the Alderman 
now. We ourselves, enlightened but an instant since by Sir Peter Laurie himself, sketched 
the Alderman thus only the other day: —“ The Alderman’s favourite maxim is the exact 
reverse of the ancient axiom, ‘A contented mind is a continual feast. With him, a 
continual feast is the only source of a contented mind. His experience furnishes a contra 
diction to another venerable dogma, that ‘ one swallow makes not a summer’ for Ais 
summer is but one swallow. In his philosophy, good living constitutes a gone life. He thinks 
that the way to ‘ pursue’ happiness is to tuck your feet under the table. He cannot un- 
derstand abs so many thousands annually starve; if they are hungry, why don’t they 
dine? —if thirsty, why do they abstain from the bottle? King Solomon, he observes 
ought to have married that French princess, who inquired, when the people complained of 
the want of bread, why they didn’t eat buns! A stout man embodies his idea of a great 
man. He believes in the possibility of perfect bliss to all — by the institution of a Universal 
College of Cookery. He looks upon a table as the only thing pre-ordained to groan. Ile 
wishes that apoplexy could be abolished by act of parliament, and that man could eat him. 
self down to the bare table-cloth. Yet, as it is, he contrives to be as happy as a ‘turtle 

—a creature justly associated with human felicity. He does not know what excess means. 
He never had too much, at home or abroad ; though when twelve are to dine, he orders 
covers for two dozen, He thinks that government ought to offer rewards for the invention 
ofa new meal. Though famous for ‘ mixing’ a good deal in society, he is not one of those 
topers who dose time in walking from tavern to tavern. He sits still and fulfils his destiny— 
which is, to dine and die.” And now, our matter of fact is changed into wild fiction — our 
portrait into a travestie. The Alderman, instead of being apoplectic, is actually abstemious, 
Sir Peter Laurie, at a recent meeting of the Aldermanic Court, declared, with the air of a 
man who really meant what he said, that “ neither he nor the other aldermen cared one 
straw about the Lord Mayor's dinner!” Think of that! 

“ There were twenty-six members of that court, and he would say, whatever might be the 
reports to the contrary, that twenty-six more abstemious men could not be found, aoe 
was not, in fact, one atom of gout in the court. (Great laughter.) It was the gratification s 
the eye, and not of the palate, they sought. Those who went to the Guildhal epee in the 
expectation of a delicious a hire ew they were obliged to put up with cold meat. 

1 Sir William Heygate added to this — 

a ta ampere to say that they did not care a pin about the meno ( Blea, 
hear.) The great object in giving the entertainment at all Yad WA up t aan 
custom by a festival, which a former President of the Royal § 7 N r. via ii we | 
told him was the only memorial of hospitality now in existence, with the exception of the 

. an fom ” Fe ‘ 

Tiere the sole object of the civic feast is to follow the fashion - the pr pd ieicwaye 

Aldermen eat, to evince their reverence for antiquity, not to Neg 1 Saar 1e , iy - . . 

dinner. They simply conform to a custom — they do not seek the grati ical ion o ano ig a 

Yana int is settled. Aldermen have been voted voracious — they are 

propensity. The point is now settled. By Re pete ape 

invariably abstemious; they have been deemed gluttons — they are ee ange sy 
stinence; they have been registered the children of apoplexy — they are in fact the sons 

Teneo — heen nothing — it is the public who exhibit a preposterousness of swal- 

ary . 5 ae + 
lend Evers Alderman is, within the confines of his ward, surnamed “ The Thin. 


Morauitry tn America, The late Madame Vestris has pamliy: y amare e a 
Park theatre, in New York, and been rewarded for a voyage across the Atlantic 4 ) $i 
turous welcome, Similar greeting doubtless awaits her every, what mi it ough te : i 
according to an account of the Park theatre, which we have just oneceNne, Pt ORs 2 < 
American papers, the audience at that house 1s why tah idle wx st ‘had been ts 
any apprehension of a different result— and some such e : a a . There is nothing 
pressed — except on the score of extreme grossness and insubore maemo ee : —- 
to fear from an over niceness of feeling, 1f we are to judge from t “i . ory tating 
wows syle a, mighty fine” shi setiment. The para "han coud 
“ Ladies of New York,” who : age Sag. gh a time 
up eighty-three ladies, not absolutely spotless, “ entering — meee 5 one ate 
mixing indiscriminately with sixty-three virtuous and sine er tt that:tpbisen; 
“ mixed” is not distinctly stated, but we can guess, from a out plentifully to: men and 
filthy poison, under the name of wine, brandy, Xc., was h through sub the: bdeehees:.ofits 
women.”., We caunot with propriety follow the paragrap 
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details, but we are bound to say that it does not place the manager much higher on 
the moral scale, than his patrons, the playgoers cf the Park theatre. One incident, how- 
ever, our admiration of the very style would impel us to quote: —“ One drunken rascal.” 
says the susceptible spectator of ‘ profligacy as abandoned as ever disgraced a theatre.’ 
“one drunken rascal, well-dressed, who was reeling about with the abandoned womes. 
shouted ‘ fire.’ The house was crammed. Oh! God, what an awful moment was that! 
The hearts of the stoutest were struck as with a paralysis. Then the wretched creatures 
rushed from the ¢hird tier; many rushed from the second tier, and had the panic become 
general, many lives would have been lost.” Who will refuse to exclaim with our moralist, 
“* What an awful moment was that!’’ Who can hesitate to pour out all his soul in ad. 
miration of the strictly moral feeling, the nice and most seemly sense of delicacy, the 
instinctive veneration for pure virtue, which breathe in his parting adjuration to the “ men 
of New York,” not to take their wives and daughters to the Park theatre, “ until Mr, 
Simpson constructs a separate entrance” for the other feminine frequenters! Oh! most 
ingenious and immaculate of moralisers! Thanks warm from the heart are his due for this 
latest exposition of the state of affairs in American theatres; the more acceptable, inas- 
much as one of his countrymen, not many months ago, published in a goodly volume to all 
Europe and America the (by us simple purblind people), unwitnessed fact, that some of 
the gentlemen in the boxes of Covent Garden sit without their coats, and hang them over 
the front of the tier, while others regale themselves, during the play, with potations similar 
to those of the Parkists themselves — disgracefully similar — that these things occur openly, 
and are nightly witnessed! By the way, “ facts” must be rather scarce in America, if it is 
found profitable to import such facts as this. We thought our friends there had the 
faculty,of continually inventing capital incredibilities of the same stamp — millions a minute. 


“Imuprovep Prison Disctpiine.” — Under this definition, we have been favoured with 
the hint of a plan which it is proposed to put in operation for the better administration of 
justice in gaols, and the more effectual encouragement of the susceptibilities of prisoners. 
The project itself we would not presumptuously attempt to describe, and, therefore, copy 
the allusion to it which a Sussex paper has made : — 

“ At the quarter sessions for the eastern division of Sussex, last week, a conversation 
took place relative to a recommendation of the previous sessions, that every prisoner should 
be allowed to wear a linen mask, to be provided by the gaoler. Mr. Donovan opposed the 
plan, which he thought would take away from punishment one of its greatest stings, and 
throw over the proceeding an air of ridicule which would turn the whole into burlesque. 
Mr. Haziewood was in favour of the mask ; for many a prisoner who had formed a deter- 
mination to amend his life would, if not allowed to cover his face, be Liable to be recognised 
by some of his fellow-prisoners, in consequence of which his resolution of amendment would 
be rendered nugatory. Finally it was agreed that application should be made to the Home 
Secretary, requesting that he would grant permission to use the linen mask in the gaol.” 

Every new proposition is sure to be treated with ridicule — nothing is so easy, or so tempt- 
ing —and nobody could be surprised therefore to find a morning paper exclaiming, — 
“Why not a fan, if only the delicate sensibility of criminals is to be consulted? A fan is 
the more fashionable screen of the two. If, however, the object is to substitute one crimi- 
nal for another, or an innocent, but poor man, who, for a consideration, is willing to undergo 
the imprisonment to which a rich criminal has been sentenced, then the linen mask hardly 
affords screen enough, and we recommend by all means the addition of a domino. The 
figure as well as the face might possibly be recognised.’—What refinement of humanity is 
not open to the flaunts and jeers of the callous! We could, of course, find fault with the 
plan, as unnecessary to protect a prisoner from being “ recognised” by his fellow-prisoners, 
inasmuch as all being culprits alike, one could not put the other to the blush. Or it might 
be objected to as unavailable, because the face of the offender would be seen by probably a 
larger number of persons on the days of his examination and trial, than during the whole 
term of his imprisonment. But then the answer would be, why not extend the use of the 
mask even to those occasions? Why not apprehend every offender in a linen mask, ex- 
amine him in a linen mask, and try him in a linen mask! Privacy is then ensured, and the 
objection falls to the ground. But the name — the name, when it once transpires, betrays 
the identity of the party to all who know him, and thus “ renders resolutions of amendment 
nugatory.” Well, the a/ias system might receive legal sanction. A criminal of delicate sen- 
sibility might be apprehended and tried under the name of his neighbour, and never be known 
at all. The plan would require, of course, some slight modification of the forms of speech in 
our courts. Thus we must say of a criminal, “ You may see his guilt in his mask —” or “ the 
linen upon his countenance at once betrays him.” But all these small changes would soon 
become a habit. It would be difficult to be sure for witnesses to recognise the accused in a 
mask ; but then this would only tend to create in their breasts a still fuller measure of sym- 
pathy and consideration for him, and teach them to “ carry out” the principle of privacy, by 
keeping his offence a profound secret from the judge and jury. We do not pretend to decide 
upon the project ; but we do protest against the silly and insufferable practice of objecting 
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to an expedient simply because it is superfluous, and of refusing to put it in practice, merei 
because it is Impossible, y 
LEGISLATION ON BEHALF or LopstErs. — The principle laid down by the great teacher 
who seems to have understood what was going on in the bosom of a beetle as well as in the 
heart of man, respecting the corporal sufferings of that solemn-looking insect when about 
to depart this lite, is too apt to be lost sight of by our professors of humanity. The mang 
of the giant, brute though he be, is never witnessed with unconcern ; the harpooned fale 
or the rhinoceros, with a ball in the vicinity of his brain, is an object to excite emotion sna 
strikes a spark or two of sympathy from a heart of flint; but our souls are too might y to 


contract and adapt themselves to the agonies of an atom. Thus the kind creatures who 
devote theit subscriptions and sympathies to aid the societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
“ animals,” seem to measure ; 


ai animal’s capability to endure solely by its bulk. Oxen, 
horses, donkeys, dogs — cruelty to these is abominable, and to be suppressed ; but the 
of larks, and the bills of sparrows, may be blown away without mercy, and in mere sport ;— 
the spectacle of cruelty is on a small scale, and produces no effect. Who that shudders to 
see the pointed stick driven into the hide of a bullock, cares for the tortures of a frog in the 
hands of a young scoundrel, just released from the moral lessons of school ? How delight- 
ful then must it be to find a community of persons discarding such prejudices, and soaring 
far above the sphere of all half-hearted philanthropists — perhaps we ought rather to say 
penetrating far below it —by voluntarily and simultaneously extending their sympathies 
even to the piscatory tribe — to the very lobster —to the mere crab! And such a com- 
munity, resolved to “ go the whole animal” when suppression of cruelty was in question, 
appeared to have sprung up in the island of Guernsey ; “but however!” as the gentleman 
in the new farce at the Haymarket conclusively observes — but however” — which means 
in this case that we must not judge of things by their appearance. Let us record what 
these kind souls have been doing, according to the account that has been published in the 
papers, bearing the touching title of “ Cruelty to Lobsters.” 

“ In consequence of the representations made to the Royal Court of Guernsey, that the 
practice of securing the claws of lobsters and large crabs, by means of wooden pegs, was an 
act of inhumanity, AND THAT IT TENDED TO INJURE THE QUALITY OF THE FISH, the Court, 
on Tuesday last, after hearing the conclusions of the Crown lawyers, enacted an ordinance, 
whereby persons are forbidden to follow that practice in future, on pain of incurring a penalty 
of ten livres tournois (14s. 33d.).. The ordinance has been published and posted up at the 
accustomed places, so as to give due notice thereof to the public.” 

Alas! this only proves that humanity, like the crab about which it is concerned, is travel- 
ling backwards, It is of course most elevating, and as a Tory orator lately observed, “ re- 
dolent of glorious prospects,” to find the Royal Court of Guernsey concerning itself about 
the claws of crabs and lobsters — listening to the Crown lawyers pro and con—deliberating 
upon the wooden peg question, and finally determining to forbid the further employment of 
pegs on pain of forfeiting a sum that is really no trifle, considering what the corporal pangs 
of crabs and lobsters are thought of out of Guernsey ! Pe ' 

It is, we admit, most edifying and most exhilarating to find Legislation taking this turn at 
last, and devoting the wisdom, the justice, and the benevolence that should be its Weping 
powers, to a subject worthy of their free and liberal exercise. It is encouraging, beyond all 
that the “ pleasures of hope” had previously realised to us, to see such an example set by 
the gentle-hearted lawyers of Guernsey to the Legislature here — to the House of Com- 
mons, which exhibits such a lamentable reluctance to legislate on little matters, and which 
stands in need, whenever it is sitting, of lessons in the art of relieving crabs claws and sup- 
pressing wooden pegs. But what a gloom mingles with our satisfaction — what regrets «dull 
the edge of our joy, as we peruse the announcement, incidentally made, just as though 
it had nothing whatever to do with the motive, that the practice thus denounced as 
an act of humanity “tends to injure the quality of the fish!” As there is soul 
of goodness in things evil, there is a soul of evil in things ood, W hat profound 
selfishness is in this humanity of the Crown lawyers and the Royal Court t What an inten- 
sity of epicurean appreciation of the sweetness that resides in the lobster’s ram ar o the 
exquisite delicacy of flayour that distinguishes that precious portion of the era | hat a 
keen and ardent relish of adainty! What a sharp and sensitive appetite for a luxury in its 
most delicious condition! And all this is merged in a humane horror of an act of cruelty, 
a horror such as his was who declared that none but a barbarian would ever touch aT hides 
with his teeth, for he might hurt a thing in which life was perhaps not eB Hay +" Peute f 
he would be sure to sacrifice the fineness and purity of the flavour, pag * an , 
Cruelty to lobster-caters / Of that indeed the Crown lawyers and e" e hoya Hoge ™ 
Guernsey seem to have entertained a hearty abhorrence. ‘Their or nance no one 

“Pr how inimitably it exemplifies the system of legislating 
deem insignificant, who observes how 1 y | aM : 
“ irtually for another — shows us how an exquisite sympathy 
nominally for one class, but virtually tc semi A 
ifishness, and expresses the hopeful truth, that even the 
may be assumed by the rankest se , ‘i vit a tag hig A 
oppressed and helpless obtain relief, whenever their rere 4 — hi i ov a oy 
pleasures of the oppressor. Wooden pegs are abolished when they spo : 
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Grace Dariine, anp Miss Even, THE MAID OF HONOUR.— Grace Darling’s name is 
now as well known throughout the islagd as Queen Anne’s ; and to tell people of the de- 
cease of the one is about as necessary as to warn them of the living glory of the other. 
Grace is the admired of all admirers, and far is it from us to wish her grace diminished in 
men’s eyes, or herself less a darling than she is at present. But the enthusiasm of gratitude 
and idolatry is becoming somewhat alarming. We know not how the persons who, princi- 
pally by her intrepidity, were saved from the wreck of “ The Forfarshire,” may feel towards 
thew “ good angel in the hour of fate,” but every body else seems to think of her as one to 
whom they owe the life of some being related to themselves by blood, and inestimably 
prized by affection. The universal feeling in this case shows us how truly 

‘¢ One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.” 


All feel individually grateful to Grace Darling; and not a stranger that talks of her but 
knows her intimately. But as we have said, the expression of this feeling of love and rever- 
ence is assuming an awkward character. It has taken, it appears, the shape, or shapes, of 
infinite demands upon her generosity in a minor way —of countless and incalculable 
requests addressed to her by admirers of heroism who never stirred out of their arm-chairs 
but to accommodate themselves, and trumpeters of intrepidity who would have fainted at 
the bare idea of getting wet-footed, that she will be so exceedingly self-devoted and muni- 
ficent as to clip from her noble head a curl —just one — as a token by which her name and 
nature may be identified and treasured up ; just one ringlet — one a-piece, for upwards of 
ten thousand applicants scattered over various parts of the kingdom, but all linked together 
by « common sentiment. The last report is (we quote the newspapers), that Grace is 
nearly bald ; that lock after lock has gone, each finding its way into ring, brooch, or locket, 
until 

* The Darling of life's crew ” 
discovers, like Ceesar, that a laurel crown may be worn for use as well as ornament — may 
hide as well as adorn. Really, a lock at a time is an extravagance — a hair should suffice ; 
for if ever it could be said that 
** Beauty draws us by a single hair,” 
it may be said of the moral beauty of Grace Darling. 

It is impossible to guard ourselves against the tendencies to an enthusiastic devotion for 
the living Life-preserver, because the very name is a provocative. Were two such words 
ever before combined to form a name ?—the one expressing the natural quality of the bearer 
of it; and the other defining what her deeds have made her in the regard of others. But 
(irace is not the first lady in these our days whose generosity and daring have won the 
homage of the brave and fair ; nor is hers the only sweet name that is associated with an 
act of glorious courage and disregard of self. Unworthy to admire Grace would he be who 
had forgotten the achievement of Miss Eden, ( Eden !) who, in addition to this delicious 
nume, had the pride and happiness to rank as a “ Maid of Honour” (such in the rarest 
sense she was and is) to Queen Adelaide. Miss Eden, while walking amidst the lovely 
scenes of Virginia Water, saw a little boy, the child of a neighbouring cottager, fall into the 
stream. It was running rapidly; he was carried far out, and was sinking. — In she rushed 
— the beautiful Maid of Honour —and borne up by her brave impulse, succeeded in catch- 
ing the child — but only to find, at the same instant, her effort vain, and herself carried 
down the current with a rapidity that afforded not the least hope of a rescue. But the 
Maid ot Honour was happily saved ; and so also was the infant for whom she had so nobly 
risked, and so nearly sacrificed, her own life. 

The name of Eden, then, should be remembered, with that of her sister spirit Grace ; and 
her curls may be mercilessly clipped also, for her head is laurelled. She, it is certain, would 
have “done the same thing were she in the same place,” and have saved a hundred from the 
rock, if risking her life could have saved them. And we refer to this incident, not simply 
for the pleasure of mentioning such charming names in connection with each other, or of 
showing that even Grace Darling has her counterpart, but of suggesting to the reflection 
of the reader whether he does not feel assured and convinced that Darlings and Maids of 
Honour are abundant in the world, however wanting in opportunities of signalising their 
courage and humanity as these have done. For ourselves we devoutly believe there are 
thousands and thousands of women who would dare all that these dared, if occasions pre- 
sented themselves — “ village” Edens, “ inglorious” Graces, who require not even the 
virtuous and exciting example which has thus been set them, and who are taught only by 
their own generous self-sacrificing instincts to succour and save wherever peril may present 
itself; no less honour and admiration, on this account, to those who have proved their 
nobleness in acts — who have been tried, and have ‘triumphed — who have won their right 
to say “ 1 have not lived in vain.” Their names are inscribed on the register of public 
gratitude, and so sweetly poetical and full of moral associations these names are, that we 


can almost find it in our hearts to wish (but this they would deem ungrateful and barbarous! ) 
that they may never be induced ¢o change them. 
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TREATMENT OF INSANITY IN ENGLAND. 


THERE is no subject of equal social interest upon which there exist so 
few written authorities as insanity. With the exception of the works 
of Pinel and Esquirol, in France (and these by no means to be considered 
as works of investigation), and of Prichard, Connolly, Burrows, Seymour, 
and Ellis, in England, ‘and one or two brief treatises in America, this de- 
partment of medical literature is illustrated by scarcely any elementary or 
practical publications, A multitude of essays, metaphysical and physiolo- 
gical, bearing indirectly upon the general inquiry, are extant in Ger- 
man, French, and English; but they are comparatively valueless to the 
student, being, for the greater part, purely speculative and _ theoretical. 
From the mass of these numerous productions, however, must be distin- 
guished a short but profound essay, published a few years ago by Dr. 
Mayo, in which the inquiry is carried into a form of insanity which had 
previously been either wholly overlooked, or ill understood; and which 
Dr. Mayo designates as moral insanity, or the derangement of the morad, 
contra-distinguished from the mental faculties; a form of malady the most 
difficult to detect and deal with, and the most injurious in its effects both 
to the individual and society at large. Mr. Brown’s book on Asylums, re- 
cently published, may also be adverted to as a curious and useful volume, 
containing much matter for reflection, but taking no higher range, for the 
greater part, than that of a compilation, not very lucid in arrangement, 
and somewhat extravagant in style. Irom none of these works, how- 
ever, nor from them all collectively, is the inquirer enabled to deduce any 
general principles. ‘The statistics of insanity have been so strangely 
neglected that the ablest treatise on the subject can hardly be regarded as 
presenting any higher claims to consideration than it derives from the single 
experience of the author, modified and corrected by such scanty inform- 
ation as he could procure from the few sources thrown open to him by 
others similarly circumstanced. In the absence of the requisite data to pro- 
ceed upon, the results arrived at, even by the most careful investigator, 
would be, at least, but partial truths; for, 1t is scarcely necessary to ee Cy 
an inquiry of this nature cannot be conducted to safe aad — ess it 
be founded upon an extensive basis of well-authenticated nore dak 
comparison of the tables of M. Esquirol, of the returns from the ssa Ais | 
district asylums of Great Britain ard Ireland, from Salpetriere, fait 
Charenten, and other establishments, and the fragmentary negro 
elicited, from time to time, before the parliamentary recep ’ ae 
general inferences may be derived that are valuable as far as they go: bt 
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unfortunately none of these tables, returns, or statements, have been drawn 
up with such analytical reference to the various unsettled points upon which 
it is essential to follow out the inquiry, as to remove them out of that wide 
field of conjecture in which they are still permitted to remain. It is ascer- 
tained with tolerable exactitude, for example, that the probabilities of re- 
covery diminish with age and the duration of the malady; but not even a 
remote approach has been made, by a record of observations, to the deter- 
mination of any of the causes of insanity, upon the special treatment of 
which recovery depends. 

Under these circumstances it will not appear very surprising that the 
most startling differences of opinion should exist, both metaphysical 
and medical, as to what insanity is. Not only is the disease itself of a 
mixed and complicated nature, infinitely varied in its development, and of 
a perplexingly fluctuating character in its progress, but the very diffi- 
eulties which lie on the threshold of the attempt to penetrate its mysteries 
are increased by the confusion that unavoidably arises, in the present state 
of our knowledge, from the substitution of speculation for accumulated evi- 
dences of fact. It had long been held in England as a popular definition of 
insanity, that it was “ reasoning rightly from wrong principles;” but it 
would be quite as accurate to say, that it was “ reasoning wrongly from 
right principles,” or that it was “ reasoning without any principles,” or that 
it was * reasoning wrongly ona particular topic,” or that it was “ incapacity 
to reason, rightly or wrongly,” or that it was any other description of non- 
reasonableness or unreasonableness—the simple truth being that insanity is 
so diversified in its phenomena, so full of apparent contradictions, so dis- 
similar in different cases, so variable, and evasive, that it cannot be reduced 
within the limits of any single definition whatever. ‘The utterance, attri- 
buted, we hope erroneously, to Dr. Johnson, and the general reception of 
so vague an antithesis, may be referred to as evidence of the extraordinary 
ignorance which not many years ago prevailed upon this subject, for it is 
impossible to suppose, that any community could seriously entertain such a 
test of insanity, and possess at the same time any clear ideas of the malady 
to which it was applied. Out of that ignorance has sprung a marvellous 
chaos of fantastic notions, leading to impressions equally ridiculous and un- 
scientific; and it must be confessed, that the labours of medical philosophers 
in this bewildering branch of investigation have not contributed much to 
dispel the crude and fallacious notions of the public at large. Urged, no 
doubt, by the purest motives, and an earnest desire to assist the interests of 
suffering humanity, the authors who have devoted so much close and anxious 
attention to insanity, have given an inconsiderate impulse to a very danger- 
ous species of speculation, by showing how much they differ amongst them- 
selves in their interpretation of that disease. It would be impossible to 
point out two writers who entirely agree in their definitions; for those who 
assent in common to certain generalisations invariably run off into contro- 
versy upon particular points, which, could they be completely traced and 
determined, might be found to be as important in a practical point of view, 
as the generic propositions upon which no difference exists. The fault of 
this is not in the unskilfulness of the writers, for some of them have disco- 
vered talents of the highest order, and an intimate acquaintance with the 
malady in its numerous manifestations, but in the grand error of endeavour- 
ing to describe technically and arbitrarily a multiform calamity which 1s 
perpetually taking new.shapes, and disclosing new suggestions to research, 
and which cannot, by the very condition of its inexplicable versatility, be 
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embraced by any definition, however elaborate or comprehensive. Except 
for the purpose of general classification, all such descriptions of insanity are 
idle.and delusive; and even for that purpose they are loose, and subject to 
endless revision. We know that there is derangement somewhere, we know 
that there is exaggerated sensibility, or nervous excitement, or a confusion 
of images, or a torture of imaginary voices, or some capricious fancy, which, 
entering into the mind, discolours and distorts all the objects of desire, or 
wild passion, or oblivious melancholy, frantic violence, or lethargic inertia ; 
and we know that certain symptoms are generally indicative of certain 
causes, and that they generally induce certain consequences ; and we can 
ordinarily classify these various instances so as to bring them into a species 
of speculative arrangement. But the fact of to-day ceases to be fact to- 
morrow, and when we come a week hence to test the accuracy of our clas- 
sification, we shall find how much we have been at fault in the fruitless 
calculations with which theory attempts to regulate the inconstant pheno- 
mena of mental disorganisation. Idiocy is easily distinguishable from 
fatuity, and fatuity from monomania, and monomania from mania; but when 
we affect to subdivide these main divisions, as they have been subdivided, 
into such varieties as “ phrenitic,” “incoherent,” “ whimsical,” “ impulsive,” 
* scheming,” * &c. or to draw palpable differences between “ violence of the 
passions,” and “ violence of the will and the propensities,” + or such distine- 
tions as are implied by “ vain,” ‘ proud,” * timid,” “ imaginative,” + &Xc., 
we lose ourselves in exquisite refinements which may be very imposing upon 
paper, but which dissolve into mere words in practical application. ‘That 
all these diversities exist is unquestionable, and a great many more than were 
ever set down in a catalogue: but experience exposes the fallacy of thus 
delineating them with a design of acting upon them in treatment (with- 
out which design the delineation is useless and deceptive), since the com- 
plications, transitions, and combinations of insanity are so wonderful as to 
render the formation of any system of treatment upon such minute and illu- 
sive particulars utterly impossible. ‘To undertake the management of the 
insane upon principles such as these subdivisions dimly imply, would be 
about as practicable as to undertake the control of a dream. 

If differences of so remarkable a kind be found in the opinions of the 
most eminent professional men and the most distinguished ethical writers, 
who have brought so much knowledge and such great intellectual powers 
to the investigation, it can hardly be expected that the public generally — 
the masses who take up such subjects upon instinct, and who possess no 
opportunities whatever of forming a practical judgment concerning them— 
should fall'‘into grave errors, arising partly from sympathies hastily excited, 
but chiefly from the want of that sort of information by which public opi- 
nion is, upon more accessible questions, guided to useful results. If, ce 
ages of patient inquiry, the nature of mind itself be an unresolvec problem 
— if it have hitherto baffled the most profound psychological research — 
it is not too much to require, that when such a subject as the treatment of 
insanity is brought under consideration, it should be eee ata 
thoughtful and responsible tribunal, instead of being left to be decidec fe e 
the Ballot or the Elective Franchise, by popular sentiment. The feelings 
of the people, in such cases, take the right side by the influence - Bro 
generous zeal on behalf of the unfortunate which is era aee cedn i Be 
bodies; but public zeal is frequently indiscriminate anc 7 ae 

® Arnold's Table. + Heinroth’s Division, 
+ Brown’s Arrangement, who ee oe authorities. 
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operations, especially when the object to which it happens to be directed js 
one that ought to be approached with peculiar caution, delicacy, and intelli- 
gence. | 

‘Two or three circumstances have recently drawn public attention with 
unusual earnestness to the constitution of our lunacy* laws, and the ma- 
nagement of insane patients in our private asylums; and, although in the 
discussions that have ensued some fallacious statements have been hazarded, 
and not a few erroneous theoretical opinions have been advanced, yet great 
good must be ultimately anticipated from the agitation of the subject. 
Upon the particular cases in which these discussions originated we will not 
venture to offer any commentary. We do not, in fact, possess the means. 
The loose reports that have appeared do not afford the kind of data that is 
necessary to the formation of accurate conclusions; and our space will be 
more usefully occupied in the consideration of the general questions which 
these cases have accidentally opened, than in a supposititious debate, upon 
which neither we nor the public are fully prepared to enter. 

‘The time is within the memory of many of our readers, when the insane 
were treated in our asylums with worse rigours than the laws would permit 
to be exercised towards criminals. According to the ancient law, persons 
who were deprived of their reason might be confined until they recovered 
their senses, without waiting for the forms of a commission, or other autho- 
rity from the crown.+ But during the period of their confinement (which 
was considered requisite for the safety of society rather than for their own 
restoration) they appear to have been placed out of the pale of legal pro- 
tection, and to have been regarded as individuals cut off from worldly inter- 
course, incapable of acute feelings, and insensible to privations. ‘The whole 
object that seems to have been aimed at by those to whom their charge was 
confided might be comprised in the single word — coercion. Confinement, 
chains, stripes, the whirling chair, and other cruelties of an agonising and 
almost incredible description, constituted the entire system of treatment. 
‘The influence of kindness, of moral restraint, of gentle stratagems to win 
back the wandering mind into the associations of life, were never dreamt 
of. If it could subserve any useful end to recur in detail to these melan- 
choly proofs of defective legislation and callous barbarity, a picture of such 
horrors might be drawn as would make the reader shudder. In some in- 
stances the insane were confined by rings in the wall in damp cells, where, 
for the want of muscular action, the limbs became cramped, and the whole 
frame enfeebled and decrepit. In other cases they were kept in outhouses 
under circumstances still more appalling. Sometimes they were imprisoned 
in cages, never allowed to see the light, nor to hear the voices of their fel- 
low men, receiving their daily allowance of food in silence through the 
bars ; and it is upon record that in one large establishment, it was the cus- 
tom for the keepers to make holiday on Sundays, which they were enabled 
to do by locking up the patients on Saturday night, leaving them enough of 
food for twenty-four hours, (which was, of course, eaten by the poor sul- 
ferers the moment it was given to them) and returning on Monday morn- 
ing to resume their charge. These, anda thousand similar atrocities — such 
as forcing’ food by excruciating processes, tying the violent maniac and 
lashing him into stillness, attempting to correct delusions by harsh threats, 
and carrying into effect a variety of punishments by way of a remedial 


* This term lingers in our statutes, notwithstanding its obvious absurdity, and we must be un- 
derstood to employ it merely for its conventional convenience, 
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course — might be exhibited as illustrations of the system that was formerly 
acted upon in the management of insanity: but the amplest narrative of 
these revolting practices could only lead, by a more distressing route, to 
that conviction which the mere indication of them must sufficiently estab- 
lish, namely, that when those modes of treatment (if treatment it can be 
called) were permitted to be employed, the disease had not engaged the 
attention of the medical profession, was generally considered to be incur- 
able, and was, therefore, passed over with comparative indifference, if, 
indeed, it were not entirely neglected, by the legislature. ‘The most con- 
clusive proof of the truth of this assertion is the fact that there was no 
qualification whatever required on the part of the persons who kept houses 

for the reception of the insane; that medical men had not, as they have 

subsequently done, taken up insanity as a distinct branch of study and 

practice; that the asylum keepers were generally uneducated persons ; and 

that there was no check upon their authority, and no responsibility attached 

to their acts. Previously to the establishment of private asylums under 

the sanction of Parliament, the only method of releasing an individual from 

confinement was by habeas corpus, a proceeding too troublesome to be often 

resorted to, and one which, for a variety of reasons (the difficulty of access 

to the invalid for the purpose of concerting such a measure, amongst the 

rest) was seldom carried into operation. 

This most ignorant and heartless system was not confined to England. 
All over the continent of Europe the same mode of treating the insane was 
every where adopted. ‘The asylums in France and Italy were literally pri- 
sons of the worst description, dark, dreary, confined, and presenting all 
the repulsive features and accessories of penal institutions. In some places 
maniacs were kept in chains in old ruins — sometimes they were destined 
to a whole life of dismal solitary confinement — and it was not uncommon - 
to inflict upon them daily chastisement, perhaps out of some strange expect- 
ation that the mind could thus be reached through physical pain. ‘That 
such cruelties were practised must not be wholly attributed to a wanton 
spirit of inhumanity. The very fact of their universality goes a great way 
to show that the nature of the malady was misconceived, and that the prac- 
ticability of alleviating it by moral remedies was really unknown. ‘The 
writers who satisfy themselves with the expression of their horror at the re- 
capitulation of those scenes, do not seem to have entered upon or ~ 
in a philosophical spirit, but rather to have taken it upon nt - oe , on 
given way to their first impressions of indignation, instead o seeking mu 
the real sources of the evil with a view to its correction. If these severi- 
ties were traceable only to isolated instances, the language of indignation 
would he appropriate ; but when we find them L saleyen.. = serps 
Europe, we must surely refer them to some deeper and more general c . 
than that of a mere bratal exercise of power. There can be no reasonab ; 
eround for doubting that the rigorous punishments and dreadtul system ° 
i ed to the insane, orignated in positive want of know- 
ery, and in a sort of superstitious belief that 
That all these terrible agencies of the convent 
and the bastile became, in the course of time, aggravated by custom and 
‘need in ignorance settled down at last into 
impunity, and that what commence g temadeenedenta ob 

; . Jbable enough. But we have amp 
pure tyranny and caprice, 1s pr¢ Os Anittias Uf tie an tee te 
dences in the chronicles, histories, romances, and pm see ; may be said to 
through which the feelings of communities wa A ~ Ss A 
led as a hopeless blight of 
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the faculties from which all men turned away in despair. The language 
of madness in the most celebrated plays (excepting only some of Shak- 
speare’s) is that of incoherent phrensy, without a gleam or interval of rea- 
son, and, as if to mark still more strikingly the vulgar notion of its fatal 
character, it is invariably made to terminate in some tragical catastrophe. 
On the continent of Europe, until the first enlightened crusade of a monk, 
St. Vincent de Paul, on behalf of the insane, mad men were cast out from 
all social communion with their fellow men, as if they were lepers or crimi- 
nals, and in an inconceivable temper of bigotry and fanaticism they were 
frequently burnt as sorcerers! We need look no farther for proofs of the 
ignorance that prevailed amongst mankind upon this subject; nor can we be 
much surprised that the knowledge of mental disease (which is still so 
limited) should have made such a tardy progress, when we recollect how 
very recent are some of our most important discoveries of a much more 
tangible kind, particularly the circulation of the blood, which might 
naturally be expected to have been one of the earliest acquisitions of 
science. } 

The utility of placing this retrospect of abrogated barbarities in this light 
must be obvious. It helps to show how much depends upon scientific in- 
quiry and improved views of disease; and, by clearing off the mists of 
angry, but doubtless excusable sensibility, it discovers to us the value of 
earnest investigation into the nature of insanity itself, as the only means of 
attaining the desiderated success in its treatment. It ought never to be lost 
sight of, that the question is one of medical and metaphysical science, as 
well as of philanthropy, and that the humane designs of the benevolent can 
never be effectually accomplished except through an enlarged knowledge ot 
the malady, which is the only certain foundation for remedial measures. 

The first grand effort that was made to liberate the human mind from 
the slavery of the miserable fallacies which had, up to that period, been 
entertained on the subject of lunacy, took place in 1782, when the amiable 
and courageous Pinel was appointed physician to the Bicétre. Pinel is en- 
titled to all the honour of having been the discoverer of a new system of 
treatment, of having abolished the old modes of harsh and superfluous 
coercion, and of having demonstrated to the world the practicability of 
controlling and restoring the insane by a government of love. His first act 
in the great establishment he was appointed to superintend was to strike off 
the chains of eighty lunatics, who had previously been considered too violent 
to be allowed their liberty. The result of this bold and merciful pro- 
ceeding fully vindicated the discretion and benevolence of its author. 
Relieved from the irritation and despondency consequent upon their melan- 
choly imprisonment, the poor patients entered gratefully upon the enjoy- 
ment of freedom, and became, if not restored to sanity, at least conscious of 
the improvement in their condition, and tranquil under its effects. The 
admirable example of Pinel — his firmness, patience, and moderation, — 
Jed to immediate ameliorations of the system. ‘The ancient penalties were 
gradually relaxed, and wherever there existed these qualities of mind and 
heart which are requisite to carry such enlightened principles into action, a 
vast change speedily became perceptible. ‘The importance of moral treat- 
ment was universally recognised ; and, although the hand sometimes trembled 
by which it was administered, and old habits sometimes returned and inter- 
rupted the regular progress of amendment, yet it was felt that an impulse 
had been given to society, under which former prejudices were destined to 
vanish at no distant day, and which was ultimately to produce a complete 
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revolution both in theory and practice. Pinel was followed in his labours 
by Esquirol, who worthily pursued the same course of benevolent superin- 
tendence, and who proved the efficacy of gentleness as a restorative 
amongst patients of a higher class than are usually received at the Bicitre. 
These movements in France produced a strong sensation in England; and 
the first evidence of their influence was the establishment of the Retreat, at 
York*, an institution where the system of moral treatment has been acted 
upon with most gratifying results. 

When attention was thus forcibly drawn to the subject of Insanity, anda 
new light had broken in upon the legislature and the medical profession, 
strict inquiries were instituted into the modes of management adopted in 
our county and private asylums. At different intervals several parlia- 
mentary committees collected evidence, and directed rigorous investigations 
into the various houses, more especially the public foundations, under the 
immediate control of government. ‘The facts thus discovered were of the 
most appalling kind; and will be found detailed in the pages of the parlia- 
mentary documents, from whence they have seldom been extracted, except 
in fleeting papers in periodical publications, and as occasional illustrations 
in works exclusively dedicated to Insanity. With the express and minute 
features of the cruelties practised in these establishments — the monstrous 
progeny of ignorance and irresponsibility — the public at large have but an 
imperfect acquaintance; nor is it now desirable to revive a tale of misery 
that belongs to past offences against our common humanity. 

The issue of these inquiries was an extensive alteration in the law for the 
regulation of asylums. Under the old régime the College of Physicians 
possessed ' certain exclusive privileges, but the surveillance of that cor- 
poration was utterly inefficient for the purpose it was intended to effect. 
Previously to the alteration of the law there were within the jurisdiction of 
the college thirty-five houses, containing 2000 patients, while the number of 
gentlemen nominated as commissioners to visit and inspect these establish- 
ments were only five, all medical men in the highest practice, whose profes- 
sional avocations were so onerous and extensive as to preclude the possi- 
bility of their giving that attention to their duties as commissioners which 
the nature of the office imperatively demanded. ‘Lo remedy the obvious 
defectiveness of this commission, Mr. Peel, in 1828, brought a bill into 
parliament for the regulation of private asylums, and the provision 
of a more complete check and control over their management. Lhis bill 
has been subsequently continued and improved from time to time; and the 
principal act of parliament which now regulates the are and treatment 
of insane persons in England is, the 2 & 3 Will. IV. cap. 107., par- 
tially amended by the 3 & 4 Will. IV. cap. 64., and continped, in for ce 
to the end of the present session by 5 & 6 Will. IV. cap. 22. There we 
also two other acts in operation relative to the insane; one respecting the 
erection and regulation of county lunatic asylums, and the other rg) issuing 
writs de lunatico inquirendo ; but these do not form any part of the law con- 
cerning the control and management of private asylums. | ue 

By the 2 & 3 Will. IV. c. 107. the Lord Chancellor is empowered to 
not less than fifteen, nor more than twenty persons, to 
be commissioners for licensing and visiting houses for the reception of the 
. +h? ‘urisdicti mbracing the cities of London and West- 
insane, within a jurisdiction embracing fo Bocas inl 
minster, and seven miles thereof, and the county of 2 lad on ot a 
of which commissioners to be physicians, and two barristers. ‘is board, 

* See Tuke, passim. 
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entitled the ‘ Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy*,” exercise within 
their jurisdiction a complete surveillance over the asylums ; and before a 
license is granted under the act, a plan of the house must be submitted to 
the commissioners, and approved of. They have also the right of visiting 
the houses at all times during the day, and even at night, when there is any 
ground, upon accredited testimony, to suspect malpractices. They can 
refuse to grant a license or to renew a license, and have the further power 
of recommending licenses already granted to be revoked, in all cases where 
they discover sufficient reason for doing so. In all other parts of England 
similar powers are delegated to the justices in general or quarter sessions 
of granting licenses and appointing visitors; and notices of all such licenses 
are forwarded and lodged in the office of the Metropolitan Commissioners, 
so that a central point is established, where a complete record of all the 
asylums in the kingdom is regularly preserved.+ 

We may here observe, par parenthése, that the office of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners in Lunacy contains within itself all the requisite machinery 
for the collection of statistical returns, the importance of which we have 
already pointed out. As the law is at present framed, it certainly forms no 
part of the duties of the commissioners to collect information of that kind; 
but the omission must be regarded as a serious defect in the original con- 
stitution of the board. The means of communication which the commis- 
sioners possess with all the licensed establishments for the insane throughout 
the kingdom, might, without much increase of labour, be rendered available 
to the prodrction of such a body of facts as would clear up the obscurity in 
which the laws of this disease are involved, and ultimately lead, not only to 
more certain modes of treatment, but, perhaps, to the discovery of the 
means of removing the predisposing causes altogether. ‘The considerations 
embraced in this branch of the inquiry are of paramount interest ina 
scientific point of view, and demand a fuil and separate investigation, which, 
upon some future occasion, we may take an opportunity of bestowing upon 
them. 

From the outline we have given of the surveillance exercised, and the 
powers wielded by the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy, it will be 
seen that the control of the asylums, within their jurisdiction, is as com- 
pletely provided for as the nature of such a superintending body can well 
admit. ‘The proprietor of an asylum is compelled to deposit, in the office 
of the commissioners, a plan of his house and grounds, carefully drawn, for 
their approval, before his license is granted; and also to submit, from time 
to time, such alterations as circumstances may render it necessary for him 
to make; and he is also required to keep a copy of the plan .ung up in 
some conspicuous situation in his establishment.t By these stringent provi- 


* We believe the following is a correct list of the present commissioners in lunacy eg é 

Lord Seymour, Lord Ashley, J. A. Smith, Esq., Robert Gordon, Esq., R. V. Smith, Esq., 
Col. Clitherow, Lt.-Col. Sykes, Lt.-Col. Clive, E. Halswell, Esq., G. Acklom, Esq., Rev. G. 
Shepherd, D. D., James W. Mylne, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Bryan W. Proctor, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law, T. Turner, M. D., J. Bright, M. D., Henry H. Southey, M.D., J. R. Hume, M. D., 
Kk. J. Seymour, M. D. Secretary, E.\Du Bois, Esq. gy : 

+ The same regulations that govern the asylums under the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners apply also to the establishments in all other parts of the kingdom ; the only differ- 
ence being that the authority exercised by the commissioners within their jurisdiction 1s elsewhere 
exercised by visiters appointed by the justices assembled at general or quarter sessions. Our ob- 
servations throughout, however, will be understood to be addressed more especially to the jurisdic- 
tion of the commissioners, where the surveillance is mere regular, certain, and effective than that 
which is in operation in the country districts. P 

t Independently of the other checks secured by the exhibition of the plan of the asylum be ore 
the granting of the license, it is attended with this obvious advantage, that it enables the commis- 
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sions, every apartment, closet, passage, yard, and foot of ground is revealed to 
the commissioners, so that any attempt at concealment, or subterfuge, is 
effectually prevented. The whole interior of the asylum is, at it were, thrown 
open to inspection, and the commissioners have the means of ascertaining ex- 
actly how the patients are accommodated, and whether the accommodation 
they receive is, in all respects, regulated by a fair and judicious appropriation 
of the capabilities of the establishment. When a new patient is received into 
the house, a notice to that effect must be immediately transmitted to the com- 
missioners, accompanied by copies of the order, and medical certificates, 
upon the authority of which the patient is admitted. A register of the 
patients, of their ages, professions, and residences, of the dates of their ad- 
mission, the authority under which they were received, and the dates and 
signatures of the medical certificates, must be kept in the asylum for the 
inspection of the visiters; as also a medical journal and weekly statement of 
the health of the patients, regularly authenticated by the visiting surgeon 
or physician of the establishment, who is required to signify, in writing, his 
approbation or disapprobation of any restraint that may have been resorted 
to in the treatment of any of the invalids. By these regulations a record is 
preserved of the internal management of the house; and in a book, espe- 
cially provided for the purpose, the commissioners make such observations 
upon the general state of the asylum, and its domestic arrangements, as, 
upon each visitation, may appear to be called for — either of approbation 
or censure. <A constant and vigilant superintendence is thus created, and 
the record of visitations of the different members of the board present an 
accurate and continuous commentary upon the character and conduct of 
the establishment. 

In addition to these immediate checks upon the management of lunatic 
asylums, the law holds the proprietors and superintendants, and all other 
persons who may become concerned in the detention of an individual de- 
clared or supposed to be insane, responsible in severe consequences upon 
various grounds specified by the act. For example, proprietors or super- 
intendants of asylums are liable to be indicted for a misdemeanour if they 
omit to give a full and complete plan of their houses, in the first instance, 
or of any alterations they may subsequently contemplate in them ; or if 
they keep a house for receiving two or more Insane persons without a 
license; or if they receive persons without the legal order and certificate ; 
or if they omit to make the proper entry in their register of the patients as 
they are admitted; or if they neglect to transmit a notice of the reception 
of new patients to the commissioners, or of the death or removal of patients ; 
or if they conceal any of their rooms or patients from the sight, knowledge, 
or inspection of the visiters. Medical men are also exposed to indictment 
for misdemeanour under certain circumstances, such as signing a certificate 
with a wilful intention to deceive, or signing a certificate to send a patient 
to a particular asylum in which they happen to be partners, or of which 
they are the regular professional attendants, or which are kept by ne 
of their own. The general design: and final tendency of these pena 
clauses mav be briefly summed up in the spirit of exaction which they 

. 1 legal forms that are required for 
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asylums. The law demands that certain preliminary proceedings shall take 
place, that a certificate shall be signed by two disinterested medical 
practitioners, who shall have separately examined the patient within seven 
days before his admission into the asylum *, and that an order, signed by 
a responsible relation or friend, shall also be produced before the patient 
shall be received: and these provisions, intended to protect the subject 
against fraud and collusion, are fenced round by safeguards of a still more 
strict nature, which have the effect of visiting the neglect or violation of 
the law with severe penalties. So far as it is possible to ensure obedience 
to those obligatory provisions, by a machinery of carefully considered lia- 
bilities, these safeguards appear to be sufficiently rigid, and to be calculated 
to meet all possible contingencies; and the only question, therefore, to be 
considered in reference to this part of the subject, is whether the provisions 
themselves are sufficiently comprehensive to prevent the liberty of the 
subject from being wantonly or maliciously perilled. This, indeed, is the 
question in which the public is most directly interested, and best competent 
upon a broad scale to decide. 

The liberty of the subject is, in England, a point upon which every man 
is more or less sensitive, and although the various civil relations of society, 
and the obligations dependent upon them, render it much more complicated 
in its practical developement than most people appear to be aware of, it is, 
nevertheless, entitled to be regarded with the utmost latitude of construc- 
tion, consistent with the well-being of the community at large. We take it 
for granted that what is held, in the freest interpretation of the phrase, to 
constitute the liberty of individuals, is amply provided for by the laws, or 
that whatever imperfections may be found to exist in the laws are open to that 
species of discussion — in itself the solid foundation of all liberty — which 
must ultimately procure the appropriate remedies. The jealousy, however, 
with which we are apt to approach the consideration of every circumstance 
that affects the theory of our personal rights, frequently leads us to over- 
look all the other considerations by which our personal rights sometimes 
become merged in the public good. “ A man,” says the Duke of Newcastle, 
“has a right to do what he likes with his own;” but this right, like all 
other rights, is only to be admitted with exceptions, else there would be an 
end at once to national liberty in the establishment of a wild license of 
individual desires and caprices. ‘The Duke of Newcastle may grow corn 
upon his land, and the corn so grown is undoubtedly his own ; vet the Duke 
of Newcastle, hard as he may think it, may not distil that corn into a fer- 
mented liquor, uniess he submit to the conditions of the law, and take out 
an excise license for the purpose: therefore it is pretty clear that the 
Duke of Neweastle may not do what he likes with his own ‘corn. In like 
manner, were we to pursue the exposition of this fallacy through a series of 
obvious illustrations, it might be shown that, with the utmost respect for the 
protection of all those rights which men ought to be secured in, the theory 
of the liberty of the subject is in reality the declaration of a relative and 
not an absolute liberty, and that it is measured, in all civilised communities, 
not by the immediate convenience of the individual, but by the general in- 
terests of the society of which he is a member. It is unnecessary to observe 


* As it is not possible, in all cases, from the cunning evasion of the patient, or other circum- 
stances, to procure opportunities within seven days for the separate examination and signatures of 
two medical men, the law, upon satisfactory reasons being shown, allows the patient to be received 
in an asylum upon one certificate, but requires that a second certificate shall be signed within seven 
days after. 
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that it is, in a great part, upon this principle that the Jaw 
deprives the insane of their freedom; but it ought to be care 
in such cases, this principle is blended with a te 
themselves, which may possibly escape atte 
value of a course of lenient and judicious t 


temptations and excitements of the world which his retirement secures for the 
invalid, it removes him from the risk of violating the laws, and relieves him 
from the responsibility to which he would otherwise be exposed in their 
violation. It is essential, therefore, to guard ourselves against being misled 
by any abstract notions of the liberty of the subject in reference to cases of 
incipient or presumptive insanity, since that which we might be disposed on 
the surface to consider as an infringement of personal freedom, may in 
truth be an act of real benevolence to the person it implicates. 

The law is abundantly explicit as to what constitutes lunacy — however 
difficult it may be to determine the application of its declarations. A com- 
petent authority* says, that if a man be, from any cause, delirium, insanity, 
idiotcy, or any other mental aberration whatever, incapable of guiding his 
own actions, he is non compos, a lunatic, legally unfitted to manage his own 
affairs, and exempt from responsibility as regards the consequences of his 
conduct. ‘This is sufficiently clear, and it only remains to see whether the 
tests employed to ascertain whether an individual comes within this descrip- 
tion yield a satisfactory guarantee that the results arrived at shall, in all 
cases, be in conformity with the spirit and intent of the law. 

A variety of objections have been urged against the system at present in 
practice. It is assumed that a certificate signed by two medical men does 
not afford an evidence of insanity altogether free from suspicion ; and a more 
full and deliberate examination of the lunatic is demanded before he shall 
be deemed to come within the operation of our sanatory code. One writer 
goes so far as to require that a jury of twelve men shall be empannelled to 
try the question, the issue to rest upon their verdict. Now, were we to 
strain for perfection in this matter, it might be considered advisable that 
before the jury should be allowed to sit, each juryman should undergo 
a similar ordeal, with a view to determine whether he was not insane him- 
self, or whether he was a person qualified by knowledge and experience to 
pronounce an opinion upon a question of such a nature ; for, as the study 
of insanity does not ordinarily enter into the pursuits of the population, it 
would be desirable to ascertain if the persons thus taken indiscriminately to 
adjudicate upon it were prepared to undertake the investigation with a rea- 
sonable prospect of arriving at a sound conclusion. Otherwise it is not at 
all unlikely that the few acquisitions of certainty which science and experi- 
ence have already made upon this malady might be rendered null and void 
by a few novel doctrines of a popular kind which it might take 130 
century of philosophical demonstration to extirpate. But, indepen a y 
of this consideration, there are many practi ‘al obstacles in the way t 
suggestion, which present insuperable objections to its pe 60 . a ns 
first place, it would not always be very easy to bring a angie vefore suc 
a jury. It is found to be, at all times, a delicate and by no means an saan 
matter to obtain the requisite opportunities for the separate tie 
the invalid by two medical men. But medical men can aapeet t a visits 
until they succeed in satisfying their scruples. A jury cannot ve thes oa 
vened from day to day, from hour to hour ; and unless some Lat rey we . 
made to enforce the attendance of the individual — which wou a sor 

* Mr, Chitty. 
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of condemnation beforehand, and a palpable invasion of his rights ~ jt 
would be in most cases extremely difficult, and, in some cases, actually im- 
possible, to carry the plan into effect. ‘Then it must be recollected that the 
feelings of others are to be consulted as well as those of the invalid. Such 
a verdict of insanity — which would be unavoidably to a certain extent 
a matter of publicity — would inflict a painful and superfluous wound upon 
the relatives and friends of the individual cited before the jury ; an infliction 
which, for the sake of all those associations that are most dear to domestic 
life, ought. to be scrupulously avoided. On the other hand, suppose the 
verdict should be to the effect that the individual was not insane, or that it 
was a qualified verdict, as it would be in a multitude of instances, which 
pronounced him to be merely a person of strange or eccentric habits, but 
not in a state of mind to justify restraint or removal from society, can any 
man undertake to calculate the consequences which the whole proceeding 
would entail upon his subsequent life — how far the humiliation of being 
subjected to such a trial might depress his spirits, or affect his imagination 
— or what heart-burnings and feuds it might produce in families, to the 
utter annihilation of all those consecrated affections out of which spring 
the holiest emotions and aspirations of our common nature? Such pro- 
positions, we suspect, are thrown out in haste at moments of excitement by 
well-meaning people, who, in the ardour of their desire to suggest a remedy 
for something which they believe to be imperfect, do not allow themselves 
time to reflect upon the whole bearings of the subject. 

Medical men, as a class, are unquestionably the only persons to whom 
such a decision can be safely entrusted. ‘They are habitually observant of 
the phenomena of disease; and their acquaintance with the arcana of our 
nervous organization, not only gives them a facility in detecting latent 
symptoms which are a total mystery to non-professional men, but enables 
them to trace many of the physical causes from which mental indisposition 
frequently arises. And they are, for other reasons, the fittest persons to be 
consulted on enquiries of so delicate and responsible a character. With 
them the private calamity is sacred. ‘They are family advisers — the depo- 
sitaries of a thousand secrets which could not be revealed to others — and, 
in this sense, and often in a more extended and generous signification, they 
are anxious, unwearying, and confidential friends. Whatever alterations, 
therefore, it may be found desirable to make in the law, it would be in the 
last degree imprudent and dangerous to place in any other hands the deter- 
mination of a question which they alone can resolve with judgment and 
propriety. 

But it has been maintained that the certificate of two medical men, and 
an order signed by a relative or connection of the lunatic, do not afford an 
adequate protection against corrupt practices: —that is to say, that an 
individual, under the law as it now stands, may, while in the possession of 
his perfect faculties, and without having committed any acts of extravagance, 
inconsistency, or wickedness, that might excite reasonable doubts of his 
sanity, may be trepanned into a lunatic asylum. A brief glance at the 
combination of circumstances that must take place before such a plot could 
be consummated, will show how much easier it is to contemplate an outrage 
of this kind than to carry it into execution. 

In the first instance, the relative, or connection —the father, brother, 
husband, wife, mother, son, or near friend of the supposed lunatic — who 
signs an order or authority for the detention of the individual, must not 
only be a person destitute of honour and morality, unnatural, treacherous, 
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and base, but he or she must possess a rare boldness of character to risk 
the legal consequences attached to such a proceeding. ‘That there are such. 
persons, however, must not be questioned, since we know that there are 
persons in society ready to lend themselves to still more desperate and 
atrocious acts. But fortunately it does not depend upon the will of this 
designing and daring individual to accomplish the object. He must prevail 
upon two medical men to enter into his plans, and, either by bribery or 
some other means, induce them to sign a certificate of the insanity of an 
individual whom they know or believe to be sane. Granting for a moment 
that two medical men could be found who would thus, for a consideration, 
put their reputation in jeopardy, and destroy for ever their professional 
respectability, is it likely that, however little they might care about their 
character, they could be readily drawn into an act, the commission of which 
would subject them to be indicted for a misdemeanour? Our own im- 
pression is, that medical men are too well aware of the responsibility of 
their position to allow themselves to be led into any such dilemma, and still 
less to become participators wilfully in such a fraud; but, for the sake of 
argument, let it be assumed that the wicked relation has succeeded in pro- 
curing two abandoned instruments to assist him in his nefarious project. 
What follows? The supposed lunatic is carried to an asylum. Now, the 
proprietor of the asylum, or the regular medical attendant of the asylum, 
must also be drawn into the plot, or it fails just at the point when its com- 
pletion is nearly effected. ‘The ingenuity, therefore, and the corrupt in- 
fluence of the chief mover of this complicated drama must be fairly irresist- 
ible if he can succeed in gaining over this new adherent, without whose 
aid all that he has previously effected goes for nothing. But here again — 
to give the utmost latitude to circumstances — let us suppose that he has 
gained his ends, that he has borne down the scruples of two professional 
men, and of the proprietor or medical attendant of an asylum, and in- 
duced them all to place themselves in a situation of serious danger, for the 
sole purpose of helping him to effect his iniquitous object; he has yet to 
overcome the greatest difficulty of all. After he has gained over the me- 
dical men to sign a false certificate, and then prevailed upon the proprietor 
or medical superintendant of an asylum to receive and detain the indi- 
vidual against their conviction of his sanity, he must get three commis- 
sioners in lunacy (not even having the power of selecting them, as the case 
must be decided in the order of visitation, of which he cannot, by any 
means in his power, acquire any previous knowledge) to sanction the un- 
hallowed transaction ! In order, therefore, to accomplish such a purpose, it 
is absolutely necessary to organise a conspiracy of seven individuals, four of 
whom ought to be respectable, and three of whom may be at least con- 
sidered to be beyond suspicion. While we believe that there are people in 
the world who, to promote sinister ends, are capable of embarking in ws 
a plot as this, we must be excused if we are so incredulous as to — e 
possibility of carrying it finally into execution. Wedo ae ee 1e ¢ x 
of Cornelius Agrippa or Albertus Magnus, and we really now of no P 
cess short of sorcery by which so many persons, moving In different circles, 
and so peculiarly amenable in their several avocations to public rate 
could be deluded into so extraordinary a league against a single indi- 
"T ae man who has given much attention to the sei a 
evident that, instead of there being a laxity of securities wae K ye , vars 
of the liberty of individuals, there is, in fact, a laxity of securities to 
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protection of society itself. ‘This assertion may, perhaps, startle some of 
our readers; but let us look at it in its application to the occurrences of 
every day life. There is scarcely a single newspaper published in the 
United Kingdom that does not contain some melancholy proof of the fatal 
consequences of neglecting to make early and cautious provisions for in- 
sanity. Of the numerous inquests that are held throughout the country, 
the great majority terminate in verdicts of ‘temporary insanity.” Fami- 
liarity with these words has probably rendered the public indifferent to the 
grave considerations they suggest, and from being accustomed to pass them 
over without reflection, we come at last to treat them as a mere matter of 
course. But the frequency of these verdicts unfortunately bet ‘ays a state 
of opinion in reference to insanity, which is to be deplored for the sake of 
the community at large, as well as for the sake of the unhappy individuals 
who are thus permitted to destroy themselves or others in fits of aberration, 
which previous circumstances ought to have led their friends to foresee and 
guard against. ‘The reluctance to resort to restraint until some fierce out- 
break has rendered it imperative and unavoidable, and the erroneous deli- 
‘acy which suffers this insidious malady to attain such a height that its cure 
becomes tedious and difficult, if it be not too late to cure it at all, have the 
effect of producing a multitude of calamities, which a more practical and 
judicious view of insanity would altogether avert. Preventatives in all 
other diseases are preferred to remedies; but in this disease, to which that 
salutary principle has a most beneficial application, popular feeling delays 
even remedies, until they lose half their efficacy. ‘Take the following cases, 
as examples, to enforce and illustrate the description of facts to which we 
allude. ‘They are adopted in a very condensed shape, from a variety of 
similar instances, which will be found within the compass of a few weeks, in 
the “Times” newspaper. We give the dates of the papers, but omit the 
names of individuals. 


An inquest was held at the Charing Cross Hospital on the body of a youth aged twenty- 
three, who threw himself out of a window in King William Street, Strand. He was a 
pupil of an engraver, and had complained for about a week before of a violent pain in his 
back, and got worse until the Tuesday before his death. A surgeon deposed that his com- 
plaint was smallpox, and that he had been delirious previously, but did not appear so on 
the day he destroyed himself. His aunt stated that he laboured under an impression that 
he could not survive. — October 5, 

An inquest was held at the Greenwich workhouse on the body of an inmate who had 
cut his throat with a razor, He had superintended the oakum picking, and about five weeks 
previously he told the master that his head was so bad he could not attend the picking. 
Ele was sent to the sick ward, but was missed soon afterwards, and nothing more was heard 
of him until his body was found. It was deposed by the witnesses that for five or six weeks 
previously he appeared very much dejected, and that about three weeks before his body 
was found he had been seen to speak to his son, and heard to say, weeping, “ I shall never 
see you again.” — October 11. 

A tradesman residing in the Edgeware Road drowned himself in the Paddington canal. 
He had been in a dejected state of mind ever since the death of his wife, to whom he was 
greatly attached. — October 19. 

An inquest was held in North Street, Fitzroy Square, on the body of a man who had 
hanged himself. It was deposed in evidence that his father was considered mad, that his 
mother had died mad two years betore, that he had a brother an idiot, and a sister con- 
sidered of unsound mind. — October 22. ‘ 

A cabinet and musical instrument maker of William Street, Hampstead Road, cut his 
throat ; and it appeared upon the inquest that he had been in low spirits for the last three 
months, in consequence of having been discharged from his employment. — October 25. 

A police constable drowned himself in the serpentine river, and it was deposed that for 
several days before he was very ill with pains in his head. — Octoder 27. 

A person who had formerly been an extensive Staffordshire warehouseman destroyed 
himself by taking prussic acid. A letter was found upon him, written very incoherently, 
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and it was proved that he had been for some time in a very dejected state of mind in con. 
sequence of losses in business. — October 30. 

A Scotch gentleman hanged himself in his stable. 
great drinker, and the day he committed the suicide his son found with him a bottle of 
whiskey he had purchased for his own use. — October 30. 

The son of a highly respectable gentleman, in Paris, applied at the Hotel de Ville at Lyons 


to be arrested as a vagabond, His singular request was not complied with, and he went 
away and drowned himself. — November 3. 


He was, to the regret of his family, a 


Similar instances might be accumulated to a melancholy extent, but 


these will be enough to point out our meaning. Had ordinary watchfulness 


been observed in all such cases as these — had the early symptoms been re- 
garded with that attention which cannot be too soon bestowed upon the 
first tokens of insanity —all the terrible cireumstances which crowd the 
columns of our daily journals would be prevented from taking place. But 
a mistaken sensibility interferes, and those who believe that they are acting 
with benevolence towards the unfortunate, really abandon them to their fate. 
People who are not well acquainted with the characteristics of insanity 
are perplexed by its Protean phases, and slow to admit its existence, except 
when it is developed in overwhelming excitements. They cannot perceive 
it in the incipient stages, when proper treatment is really most beneficial ; 
and they describe it merely as some whimsical peculiarity, some odd, harm- 
less fancy, in which a man has a right to indulge as long as he thinks 
proper, provided he does not do injury to any body. But it is the absolute 
impossibility of predicating when he will do injury, or what kind of injury 
he will do, or what new manifestation the malady may throw out, that 
renders it necessary to establish a surveillance (unseen and unfelt would, if 
it were practicable, be all the better) over his actions. Mr, A. imagines 
that he sees human faces glaring upon him, and that he hears accusatory 
voices denouncing him, or inciting him to some improper deed. Mr. B. 
conceives Queen Victoria to be his lawful wife, and besets the gates of the 
palace, or tramps the park, from sunrise to sunset. Mr. C, is full of remorse 
for some dreadful crime he thinks he has committed, becomes altogether 
inconsolable, and abandons himself to despair. Mr. D. takes a deep and 
unappeasable hatred against his nearest and dearest relatives, and threatens 
their lives, in revenge for some suppositious injury, Mr. K.— but we might 
run through the alphabet again and again, and still the same kind of faets 
would force themselves upon our attention In endless diversities of form. 
What, then, is to be done? If these individuals be left to the working of 
their delusions, untended and at large, Mr. A. commits suicide, Mr. B. is 
sent to prison, Mr. C. pines to death, refusing sustentation, and Mr. D. winds 
up his excitement in a murder (of which we had a terrible illust — _ 
very long ago in the Edgeware-road), and is confined for life in Bet | en 
Hospital. Humanity demands some merciful interposition before these 
fatal results shall have taken place; and the only choice open is between 
the private asylum, and the adoption of a system of restraint under private 
surveillance. ‘de 
That the management of private asylums has of late years = Conan : 
ably improved, is attested by all the writers who can be received as prac _ 
authorities. The vigilance of the inspection, and the searching atrsotne va 
of the regulations by which they are governed, afford a reasonable guarantee 
; . ted. The »y are not all equally de- 
that they are generally well conducted. That they a e no bi dated 
sirable retreats for invalids we must, in the nature of things e pre 4 eh 
to expect. The establishments that are beyond the — ve o 
metropolitan commissioners, cannot, for instance, be supposed to 
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carefully controlled in all the minute details of superintendence as_ those 
that are within their jurisdiction; then some situations are more salubrious 
and airy than others, and some possess advantages of another kind, in. the 
character, and experience, and ability of the persons to whom their admi- 
nistration is confided. But these are differences that must exist in various 
degrees in all similar institutions, according to circumstances, and do not 
properly enter into the consideration of the system of government, which, 
with greater or less effect, must pervade them all alike. There can be 
no doubt that vast and important reforms have been effected in the asylums, 
whatever room there may be for further reforms, both in legislation and 
domestic management. ‘The ancient cruelties are wholly abolished ; ample 
provision is made for the comfort of the patient; and if the invaluable 
blessing of moral treatment is not every where to be found, it is because 
it is not every where understood, and because the superintendants of 
asylums are not always capable of the self-denials and sacrifices it demands. 
But the asylums possess these advantages in common, that they are accessible 
to those who are interested in the welfare and happiness of their inmates, 
that they are no longer the gloomy and impenetrable fastnesses they used 
to be, and that whatever is done within their walls is open to inquiry and 
proof: — advantages that are incompatible with the system of private sur- 
veillance, 

Some of our readers may not perhaps be aware, that it has long been 
the custom, in cases where, from any cause, the friends of a lunatic do not 
wish to place him in an asylum, to procure a certificate, in the usual way, 
of his insanity, and remove him to lodgings under the care of a keeper, 
whose duty it is to remain constantly with him. In some instances the 
lunatic is restrained in his own house, but this course is very rarely 
adopted, because it mixes up painful feelings with domestic associations, 
and is always found to increase the excitement and exasperate the malady. 
‘The individuals placed under restraint in private lodgings can scarcely be 
said to be under any surveillance whatever; the act of parliament merely 
requires, that the certificate under which they are so placed shall be reported 
to the metropolitan commissioners within twelve months from the date of 
their removal. ‘There is, therefore, a long clear period before any noti- 
fication of the circumstance is made, and even then it is intended simply as 
a register of the fact, no visitation or surveillance of any kind ensuing 
upon it. Of the number of persons thus restrained we have no record 
whatever, but it is known to be very considerable. Some of the populous 
spots in the close neighbourhood of the west end are crowded with the 
insane, and the furnishing of keepers to attend them forms a very lucrative 
branch of the professional business of the large asylums. The kind of 
eontrol to which these isolated individuals are subjected, cannot be con- 
templated without an expression of astonishment, that, amongst the im- 
portant reforms introduced into the law, this most repulsive feature in the 
treatment of insanity should have been so strangely overlooked. ‘The 
patient, — who, from the expenses incurred under such circumstances, must 
be a person of some condition, — is shut up from all opportunities of inter- 
course, from all means of amusement or occupation, and consigned to the 
society of the servant who is appointed to watch over him. A man of 
education and intellectual tastes, or even of cultivated feelings and respect- 
able habits, would, in his calmest moments, turn. with aversion , from a 
confinement of this description, with an individual between whom and him- 
self there can exist no single point of sympathy, or communion, upon the 
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smallest items of thought embraced in the ‘terrible monotony of this. life 
of torpor and blind seclusion. But how much more galling and offen- 
sive must it be to the irritable invalid, if he retain any sense of the 
ordinary enjoyments and usages to which he had been’ previously ac- 
customed. In the asylum there is a perpetual check upon the attend- 
ants; and there is constant variety of some sort to break the uniformity, 
— new faces, a succession of incidents marking the progress of time, 
and supplying topics to divert and carry off the speculations of the 
lunatic out of himself, —all of which are essential to his restoration. 
In the private lodging there are no resources of any kind, except the 
visits of a physician, brief, perhaps, and irregular: the same face, iden- 
tified for ever with unchanging stupor, distraction, or coercion, is constantly 
presented to the unhappy invalid: he looks around for relief in vain; he 
languishes for something to give a fresh aspect to the scene; and, in this 
terrible want, cast in upon himself, he feeds upon his delusions, and grows 
wilder and more intractable day by day, or else sinks into utter imbecility. 
His keeper, left alone with this demented man, adopts, partly in fear, and 
partly for his own ease, a system of unnecessary restraint. ‘To him it is an 
existence of continuous deprivation. He longs also to be at liberty, and 
may possibly snatch an interval of escape, every now and then, taking care 
in the meanwhile to make such provision for the safe custody of his charge 
as shall effectually prevent any accident from occurring. But the uninter- 
rupted intercourse of a sane and an insane person, thus confined to a single 
room, is productive in the end of fearful consequences. ‘The keeper, after 
exhausting whatever benevolence he may possess in fruitless attempts to 
reconcile the patient to his situation, becomes morose, jaded, and harsh — 
perhaps vindictive. His nature has not been practised in self-subjugation 
—an authority is entrusted to him over a superior —he has the whole 
management in his own hands —and how far he may abuse his trust 
depends upon his moods and his constitution, Sometimes it occurs that 
keepers so circumstanced gradually take the tone of the despairing solitude, 
and lose their power to meet the exigencies of their position ; and instances 
have actually happened in which they were removed in consequence ot 
visible evidences of approaching niadness. fe a 

From this outline the choice between the two existing modes of providing 
for the insane may be determined. If the asylums, in the loose phraseology 
of the day, may be designated Mad- Houses, the isolated retreats of indi- 
viduals may, with great propriety, be described as Mad-Lodgings. 

The law under which our establishments for the insane are licensed, and 
by which they are controlled, is in many striking particulars defective. We 
have shown that so far as mere surveillance goes, the machinery is tolerably 
complete, and perhaps nearly as_pertect as it can be rendered: but a 
are other points to which sufficient consideration does not appear to have 
“T rceaien of the Commissioners are, probably, not as fr co pag 
would be desirable, for the satisfaction of the public mind, to make them ; 
and it would likewise be a great Improvement in the law 3 he ts aga 
sioners were required to visit an asylum immediately we the a ya 
each new patient, in order to inquire at once into wi? pee Sy . 
A change so extensive as this certainly could not be vane it . on ahaa 
entailing a heavy increase of expenditure, as the professiona en 
the Board are remunerated in proportion to the time occupiec “signi aes 

‘o< But if auy fresh securities to the public were 
charge of their duties. Dut if any 
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attainable by this alteration, the cost ought not to stand in the way of its 
adoption. 

In the granting of licenses, it appears to us, as a preliminary step to those 
ultimate internal reforms in asylums which the spirit of the age demands, 
that greater cireumspection ought to be observed than is at present brought 
te bear upon the subject. We will touch upon two or three of the main 
points to which we consider it essential that the attention of the authorities 
granting licenses ought upon all occasions to be vigilantly directed. 

It is of the utmost importance, in the first place, to be assured of the 
qualifications, moral and professional, of the individuals to whose skill and 
humanity the charge of insane persons is confided. The act makes no con- 
ditions whatever as to the qualifications of proprietors of asylums, who may, 
or may not, be adapted for the onerous and responsible office they under- 
take. We do not insist upon perfectibility in individuals — we think that 
the combination of qualities which are so eloquently described in some of 
our medical works as being absolutely requisite to the superintendent of the 
insane, is, humanly speaking, an impossible combination. But the practical 
qualifications, from which all that can be hoped for in the treatment of 
lunatics may be reasonably expected, are by no means visionary, although 
it must be confessed they are rare: — knowledge of the disease; experience 
in its treatment; a liberal education, the more extended in its grasp the 
better ; patience, mildness, and firmness of character ; active benevolence ; 
and a general acquaintance with the habits and modes of good society. 
These are requisites of the highest value — not, it is true, very frequently 
to be found in such harmonious union, yet not so uncommon but that they 
might be adopted as a standard to aim at in selection — and snch requisites 
as these ought to form the claims of the professional men to whom licenses 
are granted. 


Another condition which it would be advisable to insist upon is, that the 





‘proprietors of asylums should be compelled to reside in them, or closely 


contiguous to them, instead of being permitted to delegate to others the 
constant guardianship of their patients. It requires no exposition at our 
hands to show that moral management cannot be accomplished by any 
system of classification, however accurate, by the most rigid observance of 
order and regularity, or, indeed, by any other means than those of unre- 
mitting personal care, by which the superintendent is enabled to seize upon 
every hint of returning reason; and cultivate it into full development. It is 
well known that some of the most extensive establishments are left to the 
care of persons appointed by the proprietors, who visit them perhaps once 
or twice in the week, for an hour at a time, or, as it was deposed some few 
years ago by a witness, for “a quarter of an hour more!” In any con- 
templated alteration of the law, it would be a feature for which the whole 
community would be grateful, if such a provision as we have pointed out 
were specially introduced. 

The last consideration to which we would draw attention is the obvious 
necessity of limiting the admission of patients in each private asylum, not 
to the number which the house is capable of containing, for a house might 
be built to accommodate, like the great palace of Catherine IT. of Russia, 
some thousands of persons, but to the number which the superintendent can 
bond fide attend. ‘The advantage of special observation upon each individual 
“ase, and accurate investigation into the progress of the invalid, need not be 
urged: but in asylums where patients are crowded together in great num~- 
bers, this kind of particular administration of medical and moral functions 
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is clearly unattainable, and wholly out of the question. In such places 
nature may be said in a great measure to work out cures by her own myste- 
‘FLOUS. PrOcesses 5 for certainly, beyond the general accuracy of the arrange- 
ments, the due distribution of meals and medicines, and such other matters 
of universal detail, it is quite impossible that a superintendent, not possess- 
Ing ubiquity, could fulfil, or pretend to fulfil, the moral duties of his posi- 
tion. He may discharge his medical responsibility, perhaps; but even 
that can be acquitted only by hurrying through the chambers of the asylum 
as he would through the wards of an hospital. Besides, where there are 
so many patients to be attended to, classification, or division of some kind, 
becomes unavoidable; and this brings with it a similar classification of 
remedies and observances which render the chances of recovery still more 
remote. ‘The limitation of the number of invalids in each asylum would 
contribute, more than any other corrective enactment that could be devised, 
to produce at last that system of careful and kindly treatment which this 
unfortunate malady requires more emphatically than any other in the cata- 
logue of human ills. 

In conclusion, we may observe that it is greatly to be lamented that there 
do not exist in this country any facilities by which medical students can 
acquire a practical knowledge of insanity as a part of their educational 
course. Upon all other diseases there are ample means of acquiring in- 
formation, but upon the pathology of mind” there are searcely any, or, 
perhaps more properly, none. Why are there not lectures upon insanity 
in the hospitals dedicated to its treatment? Why are not the wards of those 
hospitals thrown open like the wards of other hospitals appropriated to dif- 
ferent and less serious maladies, where students might trace it through all 
its stages, and become familiar with its forms? Whatever progress we are 
yet to make in our investigations in this department, and whatever im- 
provements may yet arise of a practical kind, must in a great degree depend 
upon the diffusion of correct views amongst the rising members of the 
medical profession; and it therefore becomes an object of paramount in- 
terest that they should be afforded adequate opportunities for study and 
observation. How such opportunities may best be created does not legi- 


timately come within our province to suggest. 
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TRAITS OF MOZART, PERSONAL AND ARTISTICAL, 


SELECTED FROM THE MIDDLE PERIOD OF HIS LIFE, AND FROM UNPUBLISHED 
SOURCES. ' 


Tue light thrown upon celebrated compositions by the personal history of 
their author conveys sometimes a satisfaction to the spirit, which it would be 
difficult to parallel in any other sort of reading. When we observe the earnest 
affectionate sweetness that predominates in the works of Mozart, we feel a 
natural interest in the inquiry, whether all this feeling had an echo in his 
own breast — whether it was accompanied by a corresponding moral beauty 
——or whether it could, by any chance, be a thing assumed, for the mere 
superficial delectation of our ears and nerves. ‘To find that Mozart himself 
was the being that his music paints —that goodness and beauty had one 
common sanctuary in his soul, solves a psychological problem, in which all 
admirers of genius are deeply interested; and we sincerely believe that, 
were we in other instances capable of testing the thing by an autobiography, 
the general position, that high feeling and imagination imply the presence of 
the moral virtues, might be fearlessly maintained. 

Mozart’s nature was early developed in that severe school of the affections 
and sympathies, adversity. ‘The idea of his father, mother, and sisters 
seemed intertwined with his being; in the midst of all his early dreams of 
glory, and in those triumphant moments when he would say he lived for 
Germany, the thought of the household hearth and the circle so dear to 
him was never absent. He was the creature of sociality and sympathy. 

We propose in the present article to lead the reader into some of the less 
known passages of the life of Mozart; and, as the early adventures of that 
prodigy (when precocity was rarer than it now is) are well known, we will 
take the composer in his twenty-second year, at a time when his genius had 
ripened into excellence, and had borne many of the fruits which we enjoy 
at the present day. At this period of his life, being unappointed and with- 
out certain means of income, young Mozart, attended by his mother, went 
to Paris in quest of fame and fortune. ‘There he was fated to undergo one 
of the most painful of calamities — to see his mother die in a foreign land, 
far removed from any of those domestic attentions which would have been 
so soothing and consolatory to the sufferer, in the bosom of her family and 
of her home. Desolate and unsupported as was his own condition, he 
watched over his parent to the very crisis of her fate ; and his letters on this 
occasion to his friends show a delicate tenderness and consideration, which 
could hardly be expected from so abstracted a being. — 

Madame Mozart appears to have been subject to sudden and severe 
attacks of illness, which, however, when she was at Salzburg, generally 
yielded to household remedies. When thus seized, she was usually bled, and 
took a powder called pulvis epilepticus, which was believed among her own 
circle to possess marvellous virtues; but, alas! such an article was unknown 
in the pharmacopoeia of Paris, and, wanting the accustomed aid, there was 
no help for the poor lady. Under these distressing circumstances, there- 
fore, Mozart was obliged to undergo his bereavement. On the night of his 
mother’s death, when all was over, Mozart wrote to the Abbé Bullinger, at 
Salzburg, requesting him to prepare his father for the melancholy, tidings, 
and by the same post he wrote home, concealing the truth, but describing 
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his mother’s illness as very alarming. The former letter is so interesting and 
graphic, that we extract it. 

on “al so __ © Paris, July 8. 1778, 

ympathise with me, my dear friend. This has been the most melan- 
choly day in my life. I write at two o’clock in the morning, to tell you that 
my mother, my dearest mother, is no more. God has called her to him- 
self. I saw clearly that she must go, and I resigned myself to the will of 
God. He gave, and he can take away. 

** Picture to yourself all the distress and anxiety that I have undergone for 
the last fortnight. She died without consciousness of her illness; her life was 
extinguished like the flame of a taper. She had confessed and received the 
sacrament and holy unction, but for the last three days she was constantly 
delirious and rambling, and to-day, at twenty-one minutes after five o'clock 
in the evening, she was seized with a stupor, and soon lost all sense and 
feeling. I pressed her hand and spoke to her, but she neither saw me, 
heard me, nor gave the least sign of perception, and in this state she 
lay for five hours; that is to say, till twenty minutes after ten at night; 
when she died; no one being by but myself, Mr. Haine, a good friend of 
ours, whom my father knows, and the nurse. I cannot at this time write 
to you the whole particulars of the illness: but I really believe nothing 
could have saved her. I am now most desirous that you will prepare my 
poor father for this melancholy intelligence. I must beg this of your friend- 
ship. I wrote to him by this post, but merely said that she was very ill, and 
shall wait for his answer before I tell him the whole. God give him strength 
and fortitude. My dear friend, I have not merely now, but have been 
long since, supported,—-through the peculiar grace of God, I have borne 
the whole with confidence and firmness. When she became so very bad, I 
prayed for two things, — that God would give my mother a happy dying 
hour, and to me strength to support it; and in both instances my petition 
was more than answered. Let me beg of you, therefore, my dear friend, to 
comfort and support my father; talk to him in such a way, that, when he 
knows the worst, he may not take it too much to heart. My sister, too — go 
to her, and prepare her; she must not know yet of the death. Say what 
you will to her — use your own discretion in the matter, but do not leave 
me in expectation of any further misfortune. Comfort them both, and write 
to me soon, I pray you. — Adieu.” og ee 

It is impossible to conceive a more desolate and afflicting situation than 
that of a youth left alone in a strange land to perform the last offices towards 
the remains of a mother. This was not all; Mozart was not making 
money at Paris, and his father felt great concern for his means of meeting 
the funeral expenses, and the exposure to imposition which his inexperience 
ran the risk of. Knowing how little his son had been used to act for him- 
self, the father underwent a series of distracting apprehensions. _ In a letter, 
shortly before this event, he shows his son how much the family rely upon 
his prudence and good conduct; he then paints what struggles he has gone 
through, what sacrifices he has made to educate his children ; and ho - 
the reward will be some honourable appointment for his son, and that his 
own grey hairs may be released from the painful drudgery of pomeet sile 
Experience of these narrow circumstances of his family clouded Mozart's 
entrance into life with melancholy. ae 

When we know that the noble symphony in D (the one commencing 
with an allegro movement and a fiery unison, that no one who has me can 
ever forget) may be traced to this Paris journey, and that it was na = 
fornied at the Concert Spirituel, we have : clue to the quality of Mozart's 
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genius in his twenty-third year. ‘That it had all the maturity of the prac- 
tised master, is evident; and, from this early specimen alone, we may judge of 
the transcendant superiority of such instrumental musie over any other known 
in that day. In the present state of our knowledge of art, it appears! won- 
derful that a person, capable of producing such novelties, should have failed 
in establishing the opinion of his genius ; but such was the fact. After many 
irritating failures at rehearsal *, the symphony went pretty well, and was 
applauded ; but no particular attention was paid to the composer —no 
desire shown to engage him; and the immortal spirit which dwelt within 
the youthful musician was wholly unrecognised. 

Mozart conceived a powerful and unconquerable dislike to the French, 
and their tastes in music, during his stay in Paris. He afterwards ridiculed 
their style in a work little known, called Muskalische Spass (musical mer- 
riment), a little symphony, which brings together all the ludicrous features 
which distinguished the French school at that period. But his disappoint- 
ment was deep; for, knowing how well Gluck had succeeded with his operas, 
which are all written in the loftiest vein of lyric tragedy, he had imagined 
that, by writing his best, merit would also be discovered in him. ‘This was, 
however, a miscalculation. Gluck’s success was founded on the national 
partiality for the classical stateliness and solemn declamation of the ancient 
drama. ‘The same tastes which fostered the school of Racine and Corneille 
found much to admire in the plan of musical tragedies constructed on the 
Greek model; but, from the predilections of the Irench in other respects, 
we are constrained to believe, that the finest things, and the truest to nature 
and passion in these works of Gluck succeeded only by accident ; and that, 
while the “ pomp and circumstance ” of the representation attracted atten- 
tion, the more subtle movements escaped. Certain it is, that, during the 
whole of Gluck’s supremacy in Paris, the taste of the city at large was as 
iow as it well could be. 

Mozart, in the full consciousness of his powers, forgot that he, a young 
unknown man, was competing with one who had the voice of Europe on his 
side, and who had established himself by a succession of dramatic masterpieces. 
The public, seventy years ago, were as reluctant to commit themselves by the 
hasty recognition of genius, as they are, at the present day, prone to over- 
estimate it, to conjecture its presence, and anticipate its influence on the 
slightest grounds. Had Mozart stayed longer at Paris, and written more, 
we believe that he might have established himself in the position he desired ; 
instead of repeating the strokes of his genius, however, he expected to be 
judged on the ex pede Herculem principle; and this the Parisians were not 
willing, or not competent, to do. 

As soon as Mozart was left alone in Paris, his father recalled him, pru- 
dently dreading the fascinations of that pleasure-loving capital to a young 
man of his age and temperament. Mozart resided at this time in the same 
house with Baron Grimm and Madame D’FEpinay, and speaks with pleasure 
of his little chamber, and the pretty view he had from it. He was carried 


» In-the heat of vexation attending one of these rehearsals, Mozart, on his return home, wrote 
to his father that, if the symphony went so badly at the concert, he would go and take the violin 
out of the leader's hand, and show him how to lead it. : 

The elder Mozart, in one of his subsequent letters, refers to this passage :—“ Your resolution of 
running to the orchestra was but the momentary suggestion of passion, God forbid! Such a step 
might have cost you your life, which no person of sense, in your situation, would stake upon & 
symphony. Such an affront —a public one too— would be answered, sword in hand, not merely 
by a Frenchman, but by any man of honour.” Mozart's father, who was a leader, felt keenly for 
the wounded sensibility of M. La House, A duel would, under such circumstances, haye been 
unavoidable; and even the party most interested in the result could not avoid justifying the ground 
of it, a . 
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much into fashionable society for the sake of his exquisite talent on the 
piano ; and, when we think of his power of improvisation, perhaps no one ever 
bore about with him such materials for pleasure. But there was a want of 
sympathy on the part of his hearers in this Parisian Society. He liked 
better to be playing to friends and associates of his own profession in a little 
homely apartment where he was felt and understood, than to be receiving 
frigid compliments from ladies of fashion (who talked while he was playing) 
in the splendid saloons of Paris. : 

It is very affecting to find the father of such a genius as Mozart reckoning 
what means of living together in Salzburg they might confidently rely on. 
The father writes, “ We might certainly get 120 florins a month, without 
reckoning the sale of my violin school; which is at the least 50 florins a 
year; or the 10 florins a month, which your sister earns and pays for her 
clothing out of, as she has now the two little countesses to teach daily,” 
Such were the humble circumstances in which this estimable and gifted 
family found themselves after having made the tour of Europe, visited all 
the principal courts, and received the most distinguished notice. But their 
money was exhausted in the expenses attendant on such expeditions ; — 
travelling charges, and dress, such as was thought necessary to appear in 
at the houses of the great, left them scarcely any thing to bring home but 
their trinkets. ‘The archbishop of Salzburg who had at first permitted these 
journeys, on one occasion refused, and afterwards said that he did not like 
his people to go about on such begging expeditions.* This was the humi- 
liating, and, we may say, brutal designation given to the most honourable 
musical tours ever undertaken. 

Mozart was now established as concert-meister (a degree under Kapell- 
meister) at Salzburg, with liberty, if he composed an opera, to bring it out 
at either Vienna or Munich. Nothing was to hinder his studies or any 
speculations that he might choose to engage in. He was not to play the 
Violin at court, but to sit at the pianoforte, with absolute power over ail the 
music of the archbishop’s establishment, his chapel included. QOn_ the 
journey from Paris to Salzburg Mozart encountered several adventures, in 
the relation of which his personal and artistical character is pourtrayed in 
lively colours. At Strasburg he gave a little model concert by subscription, 
at which he played nearly every thing himself, and gained 3 louis dors. 
Upon the strength of this brilliant receipt, he was advised to venture upon 
a grand concert at the theatre, which, in point of audience, was a complete 
failure; yet those who were present were so enthusiastic in their applause, 
that Mozart said his head ached as much with it as if the theatre had been 
full. “I would rather,” he writes, “if I could have foreseen how few 
persons would have attended, have given the concert gratis for the pleasure 
of seeing the theatre filled; for, upon my honour, nothing is more melan- 
choly than to see a grand entertainment of eighty covers and only three 
people to sit down to it. And then it was so cold! IL soon warmed my 
self, however, and to show Messieurs the Strasburgers that I did not take 
the thing to heart, I played a great deal for my own entertainment — 
much more than I promised, and, by way of finale, for a long time out of my 
head. I have also twice performed publicly on the two best organs 0 


* The Mozart family, on their tours, were so well furnished with eS 2 aencngg er oe 
commendation, that they passed from city to city as if on a series 0 ah Bin: a dich titan 
none of the ordinary attempt to gain money, except in cities ek ‘. ri grind ahi, 
They often received at the houses of the nobility, watches, SVCD, F is “dl bi wife to 1 articipate 
father had a large collection of trinkets, in which, late in life, Mozart wished Ins Pp . 


The refusal caused some estrangement between the father and son. 
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Silbermann in the Neukirche, and the Thomaskirche. 
gained fame and honour. 


We shall now see with what enthusiasm he entered upon the task of 
composition. 


I have at least 


** Manheim, Nov. 12. 1778 

«* * * Sciler’s company, which you know by reputation, is here. M. 
von Dalberg is the director of it, and he will not Jet me go until I have 
composed a "duodrama for him; and his proposal has not cost me much con- 
sideration, for indeed this is a task that I have always longed for. | forget 
whether, when I was here before, 1 wrote you any account of this kind of 
pieces; but.I saw such a one twice with the greatest delight. In faet, 
nothing ever surprised me so much in my life, he I had always imagined it 
impossible that such things could produce any effect. You are aware that 
nothing is sung: the music is like an obligato (accompanied) recitative, 
with declamation between, and stopping every now and then for the speak- 
ing produces a magnificent impression.* The piece I saw was the ‘ Medea 
of: Benda,’ who has written another also, ‘ Ariadne in Naxos,’ both truly 
admirable. Benda was always my favourite of the Lutheran Kapell-meisters, 
and I am so fond of these works that I alw: ys carry them about with me. 
Conceive my joy at having to do what I have so long wished. Let me tell 
you an opinion of mine. Operatic recitative should be treated in this 
manner generally, that is to say, spoken, and only sung when the words 
tend naturally to musical expression.” 

From this letter we may refer to an important fact in the history of the 
lyric stage, viz. that the Mozartean opera, as exhibited in one of its most 
impassioned and beautiful specimens, ‘* Idomeneo,” arose out of the com- 
bination of two models in the mind of Mozart: — Gluck and Benda. In 
the divine instrumental symphonies to the recitative, in their impassioned 
modulation and surprising cadences, Benda was as much surpassed by 
Mozart, as Gluck, though not in force and simplicity, was also by him in 
richness and elegance of melody. Yet these were the men who undoubtedly 
opened the route for Mozart in serious opera. 

George Benda, who has now dwindled to a name, was nevertheless one 
of the men of genius from whom his native opera derived a powerful im- 
pulse. ‘The following account of the origin of the monodrama, which became 
so influential on the lyric theatre of Ger rmany, is given by the biographer of 
this musician :—* Benda was a great admirer of the declamation and action 
of an actress at Gotha, of the name of Brandes, who had no talent for sing- 
ing, and he considered how he could combine her powers, as an actress, 
with the effect of music. The thought of a melodrama struck him, and this 
he communicated to his friend Engel, of Berlin, who was then at Gotha 
with Gotter. He was informed that a similar idea had occurred to Rousseau, 
who had carried it into execution, though but feebly, in his Pygmalion. 
Benda was nevertheless encouraged to attempt such a work. Brandes, the 
actor, composed the text of the melodrama, * Ariadne in Naxos,’ from hints 
by the composer and his friend. ‘The words have no extraordinary merit, 
but the story is well adapted for effect. Benda undertook the composition, 
which he treated in such a manner, that there is no proper air throughout 
the whole; but the music occasionally relieves the declamation, and endea: 


* Of the truth of this opinion we are enabled to judge by recollecting the powerful effect pro- 
duced by energetic declamation and expressive action between the orchestral symphonies of the 
incantation scene-of the Freischiitz, The connection of music with the higher graces s of panto- 


mithe is now almost lost to the stage, or survives only in Cherubini’s nearly-forgotten ballet of 
Anacreon. 
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vours to extend the expression of the sentiments conveyed by the words. 
It is, indeed, an enchanting performance, and Reichardt, a critic of no mean 
eminence, said of it, that such genuine music had never before been heard 
within the walls of a German theatre.” 

Mozart, was never fuller of that spirit of hope and enjoyment which ren- 
deréd him so truly himself, than in the month of November, 1780, when 
he was at Munich actively preparing his opera of ‘ Idomeneo” for perform- 
ance at the ensuing Carnival. He had an admirable band to write for; 
but the singers were indifferent, with the exception of Dorothea and Lisetta 
Wendling, the first and second Soprani. Raff, the tenor, was an old man, 
and had lost all power of sustaining notes; but he was dearly loved by 
Mozart for the simplicity and honesty of his character. ‘The goodness and 
benevolence of the young composer's disposition are illustrated in a great 
many passages of his correspondence that refer to this singer. We cannot, 
however, dwell upon these at present. The following extracts, referring to 
Idomeneo, are irresistible — they abound in suggestion : — 

“ | want for the march in the second act, which is first heard in the dis- 
tance, some mutes for trumpets and horns, which are not to be had here. 
Send me one of each by the next coach, that others may be made from them.” 
There is something quite unusual in this early and intimate knowledge of 
the mechanism of brass instruments; the effect at rehearsal was probably 
not quite what Mozart intended; but the remedy was prompt. 

* The rehearsal went admirably. Six violins only, but all the wind 
instruments, and nobody present but the sister of M. Seau, and young 
Count Seinsheim. ‘This day week we shall have the second rehearsal, and 
then the first act will have twelve violins, and the second will be rehearsed 
as the first was to-day. I cannot tell you what delight and astonishment 
prevails. I, however, expected nothing less; and I assure you I went to 
this rehearsal as pleased and contented as if I had been going toa feast. * * * 
My cough has become rather worse by these attendances; one easily gets 
overheated in playing for honour and fame. Raff sings his airs the last 
thing before he goes to bed at night, and the first when he wakes in the 
morning. * * * In the last scene of the second act, Idomeneo has an air, 
or a sort of cavatina, between the choruses; in this place it will be better to, 
make a mere recitative, during the intervals of which the instruments may 
be used with effect ; for in this scene, which, from the action and grouping 
that I have planned with Legrand, will be the most beautiful in the opera, 
there will be such noise and confusion on the stage, that an air in such 
a situation would make a bad figure. Besides, it thunders ; and that will 
never be heard if Raff sings. The effect of a recitative between the choruses 
will be incomparably better.” ‘te hice et aps 

Mozart had an intelligent and sympathising friend in his father ; but we 
may perceive that he did not act always by paternal advice when it savoured 
of worldliness, and involved the sacrifice of the higher interests of art. 
The following suggestions, forwarded from Salzburg on the 11th denn 
ber, were wholly discarded : —“ I recommend you not to think of t - 
musical public only, when you are at your work, but also of the sewer 
public. You know that for ten instructed connoisseurs ree vaety un . 
ignoramuses; don’t, therefore, forget the popular, - eer : ha _— ree 
do something to tickle the long ears. Mozart s answer is characteristic. 
* * * «Don’t fret yourself about my being popular ; the opera contams 
music for all sorts of people, but nothing tor long ears.” The next Pichon 

eS aes ‘s very serious. “ How does the Archbishop 
refers to domestic affairs, and is very seriou <a at rte 
goon? Next Monday it will be six weeks that I have been away 
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Salzburg. You know, my dearest father, that you are my only tie to 
Salzburg; for, by God, if it had rested with me, I would have torn up 
that last decree, and my permission of absence, before I came away. It is 
not Salzburg ; but it is the prince and the proud nobility that become every 
day more unbearable. Nothing would please me better than that the Arch- 
bishop gave me my dismissal. Here every thing is well provided for, both 
the present and the future.” In the following extract the experienced 
Leopold Mozart shows his son how much the composer is at the mercy of 
the orchestra :—‘ Endeavour to keep your orchestra in good humour; flatter 
them, and, by well-timed praise, excite their good will towards you; for 
{ know your way of writing, and that it requires from every instrumentalist 
the fullest and most undivided attention; and really it is no joke when an 
orchestra is thus arduously employed for three hours together. Even the 
most miserable second tenorist is sensible to praise, and will become more 
diligent and attentive if complimented ¢éte-a-téte, and your civility costs 
you no more than a little sentence. You know this yourself; but at 
a rehearsal it is not always possible to do it, and then it is forgotten till the 
performance, when the friendship and zeal of the whole orchestra is most 
necessary.” 

Mozart laboured hard to get an appointment at Munich, the cordiality 
of the intercourse he enjoyed with many musical families in that city was 
much to his taste. But though he produced the offertorium, Misrecordias 
Domini, a litany, and other pieces in the highest style of church music, 
which proved how well fitted he was for the office of Kapell-meister, more 
particularly when there were no better existing composers in that part of 
Germany than Holzbauer and the Abbé Vogler, he was still unsuccessful. 
There is a predestination to good fortune, or the contrary, in these matters 
— the appointments were all filled, and no prince thought it necessary to 
create:a new one on his establishment for the purpose of retaining Mozart. 
It is tolerably certain that the young composer had active enemies, and the 
shrewd and cautious old Mozart did not conceal the opinion among his 
intimate connections, that the Abbé Vogler had been one of the most indus- 
trious of those enemies. 

Rochlitz, the celebrated German critic, entertains the opinion that 
Mozart’s genius profited by his transplantation to Vienna, and the sugges- 
tion is not without some colour of truth. An elegance of taste prevails in 
the cultivated circles of that capital which must have been most influential 
on such a composer as Mozart. There is not a more characteristic touch 
of German life, as exhibited in the relations of princes and their musical es- 
tablishment, than may be found in the letter of the composer describing 
his arrival at Vienna in the suite of the Archbishop of Salzburg, in March, 
1781. It will be recollected that Mozart was the first piano-forte player in 
Europe—that he had written a grand opera, and a vast deal of admirable 
church music—and yet we find him complaining, that while two Italian 
singers belonging to the chapel were indulged with a separate table, he is 
placed to dine with the valets, cooks, confectioner, and other principal servants 
of the household! ‘The friends that Mozart found in Vienna soon put it out 
of the Archbishop's power to repeat this gross insult. He had long addressed 
the young musician in the third person (formerly the custom in Germany 
when speaking to menial servants), with occasional additions the most gra- 
tuitously affronting that a surly nature and high-born ignorance could sug- 
gest. Ina few months there was an explosion; they parted for ever; and 
Mozart had the satisfaction, if revenge had any piace in his nature, of 
seeing his haughty lord disgraced and neglected by the emperor and his 
court. 
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The energy of the composer's nature is well painted in the following sen- 
tences of a letter, written soon after the journey to Vienna: —“ O if [ 
had but known that I should be here in Lent, I would have written a little 
oratorio, and given it for my benefit at the theatre, as is sometimes done, 
It would have been easy to write, as I well know the voices. I would gladly 
give a public concert, but I know that would not be permitted — now im- 

ine * * *” Mozart made his first public appearance as a piano-forte 

ayer at Vienna on the third of April, 1781, at the concert annually given 
for the benefit of the widows and orphans of musicians. ‘The applause was so 
vehement and so continued, that he was obliged to sit down to the instru« 
ment again. What most pleased him, however, was the amazing silence and 
attention of the auditory. Doubtless here was something very different 
to the manner of the rattling figurantes who usually engaged attention for 
the hour and were forgotten. 

Vienna, even sixty years ago, was described by Mozart as the true land of 
piano-forte playing, and to the present hour it maintains its character. The 
brilliant and expressive style of the new virtuoso procured him distinguished 
attention from many ladies of high rank. The Countess ‘Thun, whom 
Mozart characterises as the most charming lady he had ever met with in his 
life, not only made him a present of a beautiful piano, but continued, on 
all occasions, the warm friend and admirer of his genius. His way of life 
was diligent enough. In the gloomiest time of the year — December, his 
Friseur was with him at six in the morning: he then composed till ten, and 
afterwards commenced lesson-giving at the rate of twelve lessons for six 
ducats. During this part of his existence, before his expenses became 
great, his father and sister at Salzburg received frequent remittances from 
him: he never forgot them nor their wants. 

Clementi is referred to in a remarkable passage of one of the letters of 
Mozart, describing some piano-forte playing at court. ‘There is a clavier 
player here, an Italian, named Clementi. His attendance was also com- 
manded. He is a capital cembalist; and when you have said that you have 
said every thing. He has great execution with the right hand — his prin- 
cipal passages are thirds — but he has not one farthing’s worth of taste or 
feeling — a mere mechanic. ‘The emperor, after we had passed sufficient 
compliments to one another on the occasion, commanded that he should 
begin. ‘ La santa chiesa catholica, said the emperor — Clementi being a 
Roman. He preluded and played a sonata. Then the emperor said to me, 
‘Allons drauf los.’ (Come, let fly.) So I preluded and played variations. 
The princess then gave us sonatas of Paisiello, in his own manuscript, 
miserably written. I had to play an allegro, and he an andante and rondo. 
Then we took a theme out of them, and played extempore upon it on two 
plano-fortes.” ee , 

It is much to be regretted that this interesting trial of skill press, cat 
nessed by any one capable of fully appreciating the merits 0 ra “ 
artists. Mozart’s style of playing may be pretty well imagined ye 1 
piano-forte music. It was admired for swiftness and evenness — ow the 
uncommon beauty of the left hand, then less cultivated than at present — 
for refinement and delicacy of style — and a talking expression that went to 
the heart. Mozart certainly wrote hastily in dispatching Clementi whi ‘ 
mere mechanic.” He was deficient in the sensuousness and nee ee 
distinguish a genius of the first order; but he possessed the — , par 

> Bars ; isplaye mmon vigour an animation 
of music in perfection, and disp! ayed unco He tent 
in Allegro movements, with originality of character in son! “s g ramon 
The sources of Mozart’s income during the ten eventful years of his 
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at Vienna were teaching, composing, concert giving, &c. He never enjoyed 
any appointment with a settled income; every louis dor was gained by hard 
labour, and yet, in the midst ofa harassing life, to which the cares of wife 
and children were soon added, how amazingly his immortal compositions 
accumulated! It is this part of Mozart’s history that distinguishes him 
from any other musician. Leisure and easy circumstances have produced 
fron: men of genius many delightful fruits, as the lives of Bach, Handel 
Gluck, and other composers evince. But to create so noble a fame as did 
Mozart by hours stolen from sleep, from business, and even from occasional 
dissipation, is a wonder that the history of future generations will hardly 
parallel. Whole movements and even entire compositions were sketched in 
a night; and the technical details being often filled up by pupils who 
were acquainted with the master’s system of composition, his inventive 
faculty was allowed a free and uninterrupted course. So unexhausted by 
rapid production did that remain, that the catalogue of his works preserved 
by him for the last few years of his life even displays improvement in the fire 
and originality of his conceptions. Had Mozart lived to be as old as Gluck 
or Haydn, no one can say what he would have done, but every one who 
knows the character of his genius will believe that he would have gone on 
still planning and still accomplishing higher efforts. 

The ‘peculiar mission of Mozart was undoubtedly to put the finishing 
grace to melody; and in doing this his harmony became more polished, and 
his music altogether more penetrating and exquisite than that of his prede- 
cessors. His influence upon Haydn, whom he outstripped in the symphony 
style, by first completing the modern form and model of that species of 
writing, will be,acknowledged by all who take the trouble to make them- 
selves accurately acquainted with the dates of their several compositions. 
Mozart’s operas, compared to those of Gluck, are as Shakspeare to Sophocles ; 
if neither so simple nor so uniformly elevated, they are more various, 
and quite as passionate. But we must not suffer ourselves to be be- 
trayed by our regard for this subject into speculations that would better 
suit a regular biography than an article designed merely to throw some new 
light on the life and character of a great musician. We hope soon to have 
a fairer field to prove that Mozart adorned and gave an impulse to whatever 
he touched. 

The following particulars relating the end of the composer’s career 
are new in England. It is reported, on the authority of Neukomm, that 
Mozart, when taking leave of Haydn, previously to the journey of the latter 
to England, said, “ I fear, my father, that this is the last time we shall see 
one another.” In the year 1791 a rheumatic inflammatory fever was epi- 
demical at Vienna; it carried off many, and Mozart among the number, 
after some months’ gradual decline; but his health had been previously 
weakened by occasional excesses in drinking, frequent night-watching, and 
unremitting labour. Just before his death his worldly prospects had assumed 
amore favourable aspect; his appointment as Kapedl-meister to St. Stephen's, 
and regular commissions from Hungary and Holland, promised to secure 
himself and family from a repetition of the embarrassments to which, through 
bad management, they had been frequently exposed. But too late! It 
added bitterness to his end, that he found himself about to die when he had 
in his own mind just learned to compose, and was beginning to live. for, his 
art. 
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SoME time ago a pamphlet was published, originating, we believe, in 
America, and giving an account of wonderful beings, some with wings and 
some without, living, and apparently thriving, upon the surface of the moon. 
On the principle of laying the blame upon the absent, so well known to 
schoolboys, Sir John Herschel, then at the Cape of Good Hope, was fixed 
upon as the discoverer: and the pamphlet, reprinted in various forms in our 
own country, found abundance of buyers and not a few believers, Let us 
add to the latter number those who continued to swear by the Weather 
Almanac long after the effect of its one lucky hit should have been ex« 
tinguished by a train of failures, and we may suspect the existence of pers 
sons in number sufficient to form a sect, who are ready to believe any thing 
which is confidently asserted, and are decided lovers of new light. On the 
other hand, let us take those, not very few in number, who are incapable of 
appreciating any results which do not admit of palpable demonstration ; to 
these join the remains of the Hutchinsonian school of philosophy, who 
would limit all discovery by the words of the Scriptures; and it will be seen 
that there is a tolerable quantity of materials ready to the hand of any one 
who is disposed to set up as an extinguisher of old lights. Again, in spite 
of considerable advances made in the popular explanation of the methods of 
philosophy, as well as its results, there are still enough remaining who con- 
found the collector of facts with the person who can both bring together his 
materials and use them ; as well as of those who can only judge by outward 
and visible signs, and whose rule of three tells them that fifteen feet of 
telescope makes a better astronomer than ten feet, in the proportion of three 
to two. 

In front of the preceding host, we have occasionally leaders worthy of 
the cause, who remind us of the guides in a cavern, creeping before their 
stumbling followers with little candles. It will hardly be credited that 
within the last twelve months the existence of such things as double. stars, 
which the Herschels have catalogued by the thousand, and which are almost 
as familiar to every astronomer throughout Europe as the planets themselves, 
was laughed to scorn* in a periodical publication which professes high 
Oxonian principles, and parades Latin as thick as in one of I riar Gerund’s 
sermons. But the occasions which every now and then excite a peculiar 
interest, generally bring out the leaders of the blind in high relief. All the 
world knows that a group of boys lounging against a gate by the road side, 
and apparently thinking of nothing, will start into life and activity at the 
approach of a stage coach, and for no discoverable reason, will keep up a 
shrill little noise all the time the vehicle is in sight, throwing up their hats, 
and making other demonstrations of their existence to the outside —— 
gers. Just so is it when any unusual circumstance arrives out © which 
notoriety is to be made; let there be a new kind of aurora borealis, a 
comet, an eclipse, a geological fact of a popular character, a remarkable 
new patent, &c. &c. &c., and the newspapers immediately begin to swarm 
with information of the rarest character. What the speculators do in the 


i J i ds were something like 

* In a review of the works of the Useful Knowledge Society. The wor : 

the following, “ we forget the name of the Sidrophel who lately discovered that the stars are 
double, like soles in a fishmonger’s shop.” 
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mean while, that is in the interval between two phenomena of sufficient im- 
tance to appear in, we have never been able to ascertain precisely. ‘The 
indoos make their Brahma lie down on a lotos leaf, on which he spends his 
time for some ages, previously to setting about the creation of the world, 
and is occupied in “ contemplating his own perfections.”. We are not clear 
about the lotos leaf, but we think, from the tone and manner of their pro- 
ductions, that the English newspaper philosopher must have caught a hint 
as to the employment of his leisure from the Hindoo demigod. 

All the several divisions to which we have alluded, differing as they do in 
principles, in objects, and in details of occupation, are nevertheless regi- 
ments of one army, in which they serve, whatever their intention may be 
in entering the service. ‘They are all engaged either in seeking new truth 
by other means than patient investigation preceded by attention to the old, 
or in retarding the progress of what they call error, by other means than 
rational refutation. Some may be led by desire of notoriety, some by 
culpable prejudice, some by opinions honestly formed in ignorance; but, 
from whatever motives they fight, they are not the less soldiers in the same 
cause. 

We have before us proof that our neighbours can produce specimens of 
one of the most amusing of the preceding classes, formed of those who 
astonish their age by surprising discoveries. ‘The philosopher is M. De- 
monville, of the ** Société des Sciences Naturelles de la France,” and the 
Academy of Sciences has honoured his speculations with a report, which, 
though it states that his system is not worth a serious examination, is still a 
report, and the philosopher is very proud of it. He says that, so far as its 
position would permit, the Academy has admitted its inability to refute him. 

Two or three of the greatest advances which human intellect has ever 
made have been received either with indifference or opposition. So it has been, 
and perhaps will be; but the worst consequence is not the retardation which 
has thereby been inflicted upon the growth of science. It is not even pos- 
sible to show very distinctly that such an effect has been produced at all. 
Suppose that the Copernican system had overrun Europe immediately upon 
the appearance of the work of Copernicus in 1543;— are we, in the first 
place, able to prove that we should now have known more of the laws which 
regulate celestial phenomena? And above all, in the second place, is it 
not likely that the instability of spirit, which exhibited itself in the immedi- 
ate rejection of an old error, would have operated injuriously by its ready 
reception of new errors as well as of new truths? If we are unfortunately 
between two evils in this respect — if we cannot hit the golden mean be- 
tween facility and obstinacy, the latter is at least security against our readily 
parting with the truths which we have got, and if it should place difficulties 
in the path of new truths, it treats new fallacies in the same way. We must 
confess that putting out of view the spirit of persecution, which was not 
content with rejecting, but required that others should reject, and which 
was never any thing but malice and hatred — leaving this aside, we are bet- 
ter pleased to live in a stubborn than a facile world. And it should com- 
fort M. Demonville and other philosophers, when they consider that the 
combination of a neglectful world and a bigoted academy, though it may 
for a time slight their transcendent speculations, yet will, as years roll on, 
and when the new system has been received, react in favour of its reten- 
tion; and when the Demonvillian hypothesis has had sway for a century 
and a half, and it is time to call adherence to it by the name of i kyr 
and bigotry, academies yet unborn will treat their Demonville with just 


as much of scorn as those about which we now read have served him.» © 
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But if it should really turn out that our speculator is nothing more, and 
if the results of actual investigation, conducted on the principles of which 
common sense has always approved in the ordinary affairs of life, and, for 
more than two centuries, should really prove to be correct, then it is obvious 
that the opposition to truth which has long ceased, and the memory of which 
is now coupled with censure, has produced an evil of lasting effect: A great 
philosopher, who contrives an entire new hypothesis all out of his own 
head, and finds that it will not enter those of other people, not only appeals 
to Galileo, Copernicus, Harvey, &c., but actually misleads himself and others 
by the ghost of a sophism, too apparent to be brought forward in the body. 
The system of Copernicus was neglected, but it was afterwards ables : 
my system is equally neglected, therefore, it will be in time equally received. 
We feel sure that a volume of moderate dimensions might be filled with the 
hints of discoverers, or of those who had their own consent to become such, 
about the similarity of their own cases with those of the old, and now illus- 
trious, forerunners of Newton. 

The author before us is a visionary of a gentlemanly cast, compared with 
many in our own country. Here it has been usual to ‘Py ‘er yaprelon to 
the supporters of existing systems; a fault from which M. Demonville is 
free. When the world was fairly launched in its new career of philosophy, 
it became the fashion to decry the understandings, and even the motives, of 
those who had previously followed the same pursuit; and “ scholastic 
bigotry,” “ monkish absurdities,” ‘ blind devotion to Aristotle,” &e., &e., 
formed a constant topic, even in the works of those who ought to have known 
something about the advantages of discrimination. ‘This went on all ver 
well, until the new school ceased to be quite new ; and it became a good path 
to notoriety to endeavour to start one ona still newer plan. ‘The subverters 
of Newton and Copernicus, &c., learnt from their opponents the pretty trick 
of talking about monks and scholastics, and fell into the very same way of 
vituperating, and even into the very same phrases. ‘The disseminator of 
Newton and Laplace is now told that he is an ignorant quack, who, trusting 
to the blind authority of greater fools than himself, is employed in cae 
and gulling the rest of the world. ‘These are gentle phrases compared with 
some which we have seen in print; and we have always thought while read- 
ing them, that if it be fair to punish the present generation for the sins of 
their predecessors, our savans of the present day are rightly served. It does 
not, it is true, do them much harm: but neither did the abuse of their fore- 
fathers much damage the poor dead monks and schoolmen. The unfortu- 
nate Newtonian is now in the same position as a French republican of 1790, 
who is looked upon as a bigoted old woman by his successors of 1830, and 
finds himself described in terms very like those which he used to apply to 


the aristocrats. 

The usual way of treating a subject of the kind with us has been to make 
the assumption, that our “ great philosophers ” are perfectly aware that 
their opinions are a system of delusion, which system they, being conscious 
as aforesaid, wilfully maintain and propagate, for the furtherance of their 
own reputation. They are all in a league to repress and keep down the 
thoughts of those more honest and consistent men who have discovered that 
Copernicus was a cheat, and that the moon is very little higher than the 
hills, and not quite so big as the dome of Saint Paul’s. A few years a5» 
an honest gentleman, whom we shall not name, published several pamphlets 
on physical subjects, the principal object of which was to expose et rm 
ciously erroneous views of the “ philosophers.” These raise e for- 
warded to the philosophers themselves; but not content with thus showing 
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them how completely they were detected, he required ‘and demandéd that 
they should forward the said pamphlets to reviewers with such ‘recommend 
ations as would render notice of them inevitable. Now, the severest law 
that ever was enacted, never went the length of presenting a ‘thief’ with a 
rope, and insisting aa his hanging himself: and the philosophers, with ‘all 


their consciousness of guilt, probably considered themselves as no worse than 
the rogues at the Old Bailey. In venturing to act upon such an impression, 
and declining to commit deliberate suicide, they exceeded all rational 
permission, in the opinion of the speculator ; he accordingly pamphleted them 
all by name, declaring that they were, one and all, “ intentionally dishonest” ; 
and his list at last exceeded in length that of outlawed persons which ap- 
pears on a certain day of every term. ‘The poignant satire with which the 
same gentleman afterwards addressed a learned body which refused to dis- 
cuss matters with him, and his elegant application of the term craven 
dunghill cocks ” to their council, is only not matter of public notoriety, be- 
cause the public would not read. 

There is a most offending class of persons called “great philosophers” and 
‘great mathematicians.” When some papers on the tides were published a 
few years ago, by a gentleman whose researches on that subject are well 
known to those who take an interest in the question, a periodical of respect- 
able character was offended, not only with the results of the investigations, 
but with the use of Greek letters as mathematical symbols. It is sufficiently 
well known to all mathematicians, that the number of symbols which are 
requisite exceeds that of the Italic alphabet, and that the use of other alpha- 
bets is a convenience, and even a simplification. And were it not so, 
Laplace, in the researches which the individual in question was prosecuting, 
had employed those characters, in which it would have been difficult to 
avoid following him. Alli this, however, was as much known to our critic 
as the original Hebrew of the book of Job, and he accordingly wrote as fol- 
lows, ** Great mathematicians, like Mr. , always use Greek characters. 
What pedantry!” ‘The force of the satire lies in the words “ great mathe- 
maticians.” It is the figure of speech (we do not know the Greek name for 
it) with which Mrs. Honor, in ‘Tom Jones, finishes poor Partridge, when he 
quotes Latin: she calls him a “ great scholar.” Many are the ways in which 
contempt can be signified: there is a writer who fulminates from a neigh- 
bouring country, and who used to vex the philosophers in a more effectual 
way than any of his school; for he transmitted pamphlets by the post. It 
was pleasant, after paying sundry pieces of silver to the revenue, for the in- 
dividual addressed to find he had gained no more for his money than the 
information that Euclid was a fool, Newton a driveller, and, perhaps, a 
manuscript appendiculum to the effect that he himself was a liar. But the 
most decided hit of this gentleman lies in the phrase which he applies to the 
cultivators of science in England and France, — ‘the lads.” “The lads 
must come round to my theory at last.” N.B. Noblemen and others who 
write letters of encouragement to such persons, are hereby informed that 
the said letters are printed and circulated, with eulogiums on their judg- 
ments and taste. How would Lord ——— like to see his letter in the 
pages of this or of any other review, with an extract or two from the trash 
which it is meant to recommend. 

But we have left poor M. Demonville waiting in the lobby all this time, 
while we have been showing up his predecessors and contemporaries. A 
curious brain he must have, but without malicious intent. Zealous for the 
honour of his country, he approaches the minister of public instruction with 
an introductory letter, in which, after stating that the academy has tacitly 
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declared him irrefutable, he says, “ Would not the national honour be com- 
promised if my system were universally adopted throughout Europe, with- 
out having obtained the formal approbation of a competent Res a in 
France? The thought of this induces me to request you to authorise the 
public teaching of my theory, concurrently with that of Copernicus, and to 
assign me a local where I may explain it at certain periods.” Let the 
French look to it: the preceding was written in 1835; three years have not 
elapsed before the truth has found its way over to England, and no appro- 
bation formelle has yet been issued. If M. le Ministre thought it would 
not be difficult to assign the proper local, but held his tongue from polite- 
ness, we can only say that he stole our idea before we had it. 

A few words will serve for the description of the theory. Under the fir- 
mament of heaven, which is a vast crystalline sphere of subtil fluid well 
stuck with stars, there are but three bodies — the earth, the sun, and the 
moon. The earth is fixed, with the exception of a nodding motion of the 
poles of 233 degrees yearly. The distance of the moon is 250 leagues, that 
of the sun 1500. The moon shines by her own light. The sun and moon 
make a complete revolution in each 24 hours, as does the sphere of the 
heavens. There is a solid plane, called the ecliptic plane, and all the south- 
ern stars are only reflections of the northern ones upon this ecliptic plane. 
Accordingly, the philosopher points out in his map the several stars on the 
southern hemisphere, and the northern ones from which they are produced, 
The planets have no real existence. Mercury and Venus are reflections of 
the sun’s light upon the polar ice, and are fabricated upon the northern ice 
for the northerns, and upon southern for the southerns. ‘The small planets 
are only reflections of reflections: they spring from Mercury and Venus, 
Mars is a reflection of the moon, Jupiter of the sun, and the four satellites 
are reflections of Mercury, Venus, Mars, and the moon. Saturn is a re- 
flection of the earth, and its ring of the solar orbit. Uranus is a reflection 
of Saturn. Probably this will be sufficient. 

The mathematics of M. Demonville beat even his astronomy. All the 
preceding is possible to any but a mathematician ; since it seems to assert 
nothing more than that planets are ocular delusions. There is no contra- 
diction in the mere assertion of this, though the details of the amy are 
opposed to all that is known of the manner in which light acts. It is pos- 
sible to any but a mathematician that the earth may be a cube, or a large 
slab resting on pillars: it is possible, with the same reservation, that the 
laws of matter beyond our atmosphere may differ materially from those ob- 
served among us. It is easy to assert positively what does and does 
not take place a million of miles away from the earth: and all speculators 
should be bound over to do as M. Demonville has done ; namely, to write 
something about those mathematical conceptions which are common to all 
the world. If the cosmical system before us be the sublime of Lape 
the mathematics we now come to will be the ridiculous: the author roceeds 
from one to the other, as; he should do, |by one step, which is a. 1 of 
polemique (as he calls it) with the Academy of Sciences, for their re to 

eory: ‘er cae 

Houde ~~ commpieiath of the difficulties of ewe 2 existing in algebra, 
the philosopher proceeds to inform us, “ that the elevation of powers, 

the extraction of roots, those two marvellous instruments of algebra, are 
precisely the things which destroy its exactness ; and it wrens roeaslen too 
confine all operations to addition and subtraction, the true bas operas 
of computation among men ; for multiplication and —- in wows ts 
aeceptation, are among the prerogatives of the Creator, We can 
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subtract’; but multiplication and division are creation and annihilation,’ 
Aftér this:dictum (which schoolboys will receive with gratitude, for though 
multiplication is a:vexation, and division twice as bad, yet they have been 
hitherto forced upon the young without a single reflexion upon. the impiety 
of \\ther operations) the philosopher proceeds to explain his idea of unity, 
which is ;worth extracting, it beg always remembered that the Academy of 
Seiences has made a report on these writings. ‘* Philosophically speaking, 
inrepresented God to myself under the abstract and connected (or conneze) 
idéa of Good minus Lvil (Bien-mal). ‘This union, this connexity, seemed to 
me necessary in order that the good might be meritorious, and really good, 
which, without this union, would not be the case, since there would not be 
the knowledge and consciousness of evil. By analogy, I thought that the 
principle of unity might also have a complex nature, and might be something 
minus nothing ; for we cannot have an idea of the being something, except by 
comparison with the being nothing : to me, then, unity is being minus nothing, 
one minus nothing, 1—0, which I call 1—w.” ‘The connection of numbers 
with the attributes of deity is no new thing, but we soon come to a propo- 
sition of a charming novelty. The philosopher has heard that in algebra 
there is something called the power of nothing, which always means unity. 
It is a point of so simple a nature, that we can even explain it to the unscien- 
tific reader. If ten twos be multiplied together, as in twice two is four, twice 
four is eight, &c., the result is called the tenth power of two; and so of an 
other number. If, then, the tenth power of two be divided by, say the 
seventh power, it is plain that the quotient is the product of the three twos 
which would be used in passing by multiplication from the seventh to the 
tenth power; that is, the tenth power divided by the seventh power gives 
the third power. Similarly, the fifth power divided by the fourth wer 
gives the first power, or the simple number. If we were to apply this 
rule to the division of the seventh power by the seventh power, the result 
({unmeaning at first, because the rule is pushed beyond its proper limits) 
should be the power nothing of 2, because seven diminished by seven is 
nothing. But if we examine the case, we see that the seventh power divided 
by itself, must give unity; so that if we use the * power nothing ” of 2 at 
all, it must be as signifying unity obtained from a particular kind of division. 
‘The philosopher, who has just an idea that there is a power nothing in alge- 
bra, which is also unity, says, “ since they are obliged to admit that the 
power nothing is one, they ought to grant me that nothing multiplied by 
nothing is one, which is the same thing.” From this notable discovery he 
soon produces the result that once one is two. On this the philosopher sub- 
sequently remarks “ my algebraical method is just and logical.” As how- 
ever, he has evidently meddled with the prerogatives of the Creator, if his 
own previous dictum be true, we shall not follow him further. 

The first question that our readers will ask, must be, is the man mad? 
By no means; unless, indeed, all who undertake to reason on things they 
know nothing about are in the same predicament. The next will be, how 
could the Academy of Sciences, the former haunt of Laplace, Lagrange, and 
Cuvier, and the present one of Poisson, Arago, Biot, Xc. &c. &c., undertake 
a formal report upon such a puerile display? We do not know whether 
there may not be a little seeret underneath this. A few years ago, this 
very philosopher, the Demonville himself, whose once one is two, being 
in our country, managed to have his pretensions to some tremendous 
‘discovery represented to the late king; and his majesty, naturally enough, 
desired that the Royal Society should examine the claim. ‘The intimation 


‘was of course immediately attended to, and a proper account of the discovery 
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was drawn up in a report which, if our information be correct, t 
have been advertised in any newspaper at their lowest: charge, ry 
possible that Louis Philippe may have had a similar hoax played off upon 
him: at any rate, the Academy of Sciences holds a much. more official 
position among the French than any body amongst us, and we believe 

are in the habit of reporting pretty extensively, This, then, may be 
right: but not for all the kings on earth, nor all the usage of ages, should 
even such a philosopher be answered by bad reasoning, It must be remem- 
bered that we take the following extract from the philveaphen himself, but 
itis in marks of quotation, and the part from which it is taken purports to 
be the whole report of the committee: —“ It would be a waste of the 
academy’s time to describe a system of which the most immediate result, for 
instance, would be to give the sun an apparent surface 2000 times greater 
than we see?” ‘This is true in a sense: if M. Demonville’s figment about 
the sun’s size and distance be tested by mathematical rules, and a true theory 
of refraction, the preceding result should take place. But the philosopher 
has another figment about refraction, which should have either been noted 
and exposed, or the whole passed over in silence. It is true that the several 
hypotheses are so absurd, that no mortal who knows any thing about the 
matter would trouble himself to expose any one of them: but it is not 
one bit the less bad logic to refute one hypothesis by evading the mention 
of another, which, absurd though it be, is not more so than the one 
refuted. The report of course must be held to imply that nothing in the 
remaining part of the philosopher’s system is sufficient to refute the mathe- 
matical consequence of the portion which they have selected. ‘This is per- 
fectly true, but it should have been distinctly stated. 

The attempt of our system-maker is one addition more to the number of 
those plans which proceed upon the supposition that every expression in the 
sacred writings which conforms to any philosophical hypothesis amounts. to 
a revelation of that hypothesis. We have still among us those who wish to 
limit geological investigation by such a rule, though astronomy has long 
since escaped from the trammels. The best answer to all who would confine 
human inquiry by means of expressions used incidentally in — which 
have religion and morals, and not philosophy, for their end and object, 
would be the publication of an account of the battle which was fought and 
won two centuries ago. For it must be observed, that the same persons 
who recoil from what they call the anti-mosaical results of geology, admit 
the astronomical system of our day without a murmur. But there is nothing 
more marked in either Testament, having reference to any philosophical 
hypothesis, than these phrases by which the stability of the earth is expressed. 
The older Copernicans, wishing to acknowledge the Bible as a revelation of 
philosophy quite as much as their opponents, endeavoured with great pains, 
but no success, to evade the passages produced against them, or to — 
forward others of an opposite character. The question at last d 
itself; common consent seemed to be obtained to the axiom, that t phe- 
nomena of nature should be investigated without any —_ to authority, 
except to that of God himself, in his own works. And if the dispute be 
revived, it should be remembered that gt: of the former suit 1s in 

Xis d that its precedents are availiable. ; W 
oeWe take ‘the vhitlosop lied of once one is two, as an extreme ae a 
at the same time, one which is not without use. Extreme cases : 10W ~ 
natural tendency of opinions; and though it is necessary to use them with 
caution, they may yet be employed. In the case of a head so eae 
and illogical as thatof M, Demonville, - see to what ridiculous lengths self- 
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delusion may go, atid remember that principles which, though wrong, may 
be used without danger of excessive absurdity by temperaments of a certain 
coolness, lead almost to insanity, when acting upon weaker minds. Thus 
the Oxford divine, who, within these few years, had the courage to say 
openly in print, “ I deny the right of any sect to depart one atom from the 
stahdaed which I hold to be the truth of Christianity,” may possibly be a man 
of a benevolent temper, and his other opinions may, compared with these, 
he enlightened.* But put it into the head of a Kentish ploughman; he, too, 
tas his standard of Christianity, and an impostor has persuaded him that 
himself is Jesus Christ. He, too, the ploughman, denies the right of any 
man to depart one atom from his standard of Christianity, and abets in 
shooting ‘any officer of the law who attempts to arrest his leader. The 
consequences of absurd principles, whether in ethics or science, exhibit 
useful parallels; and it would be well if all who think them harmless when 
not ‘actually carried into practice, would observe the extreme effects 
which they do, and may still produce. The hero of our present article, 
M. Demonville, and the Oxonian just cited, may be ranked together, one 
in physics, and the other in religion, as men of extremely strange notions; 
the one the sole depository of scientific investigation, the other of religious 
authority. It seems a matter of very little consequence that the former should 
believe Saturn to be the reflection of the earth, and that the latter should think 
himself entitled to dictate his ow» opinions to other people on pain of Divine 
displeasure: both appear to be quiet persons in their several ways, and free 
from all malice. But let us now change the characters, retaining the prin- 
ciples, and suppose the persons to be the philosopher mentioned in a pre- 
eeding paragraph, with his list of scoundrels who would not procure him 
a review of his books, and one of the unfortunate and ignorant labourers to 
whom we have just alluded. The first embittered his whole life, and was 
only safe from the consequences of his scurrility through his utter insig- 
nificance ; the second has fallen under the power of the law, and is paying 
its penalties. ‘The consequences of the mathematical aberration are not 
so fearful as those of the religious one: the former does not lead to slaughter 
and’ transportation, but, attributing the mitigation of symptoms and con- 
sequences to the very different collateral excitements of the two, the rest of 
the’ parallel remains very close. ‘Those who teach without knowledge, and 
those who dictate without authority, are cousins in absurdity: the family is 
a véry numerous one; and though, as we hope, the deaths now exceed the 
births in their table of mortality, yet they must remain tolerably numerous 
for years to come. In the mean while it is competent to us to point out 
their little resemblances for the amusement of our readers, and also to 
bring them together from different quarters, for the sake of the light which 
they throw one upon the other. M. Demonville himself is the man to 
classify them; they are all reflections of two or three simple absurdities, the 
ether of which is reflected, not from the ice of the polar regions, but from 
the hotbeds of pride and ignorant zeal; and the different heavens, before 
which their pranks are played, are found to be each the counterpart of the 
others} as ‘clearly as the southern hemisphere is the reflection of the northern 
in’ our philosopher’s map. 

* We dislike this cant term, in ordivary cases ; but, after such a sentence as the preceding, it 
has a palpable meaning, 
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THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARTINEZ DE LA. ROSA... 


laganad ge to 
THE fame acquired by Martinez de la Rosa as a poet and author led ta his 
elevation to the office of prime minister of Spain, when; upborne. by 
public opinion, he took the place of Zea Bermudez, under the Estatuto Reals 
but scarcely had he gained it than, declaring himself against the Constitution 
of 1812, he was displaced by Toreno, Charged with exhibiting a. childish 
weakness when he should have stirred up the nation by vigorous, measures, 
the ex-minister has now the chagrin of beholding the reins of government 
handed over to Queen Christina and her illustrious Paladin, the Count of 
Luchana. Nothing more remains to him to wish for his country, than that 
she may be speedily restored to herself, and to her own proper energy, + 
to that great and holy despair with which providence inspires nations, when 
it has not condemned them to perish. With that political regeneration we 
have not to deal at present. In Spain, as in every country which has 
recently undergone many changes of government, men’s minds are accessible 
to corruption. Her literary regeneration, it must be admitted, is at least as 
respectable as her political one. 

If the tragedies of prime ministers be not novelties to the world, the 
written ones may claim that distinction. Curiosity would lead us to. read 
them, even were they devoid of the considerable merit which these possess. 
In spite of his labours for the elevation of the drama, and his able remarks 
upon the Spanish theatre in general, it is to be feared that the cause is @ 
falling one, and that the era of the drama is fast passing away in mee 
The novel, the magazine, and the newspaper are beginning to supply 
species of excitement which society, in a ruder age, was wont to in dra~ 
matic representations; for at a certain pitch of mental culture, the visible 
accessories of the stage (unless in the case of a ree actor) serve rather to 
destroy, than to heighten the illusion. Martinez de la Rosa has endeavoured, 
by criticism and example, to restore the reign of good taste: his dramas are 
well sustained and dignified, founded upon patriotic arguments, and tendi 
to excite abhorrence of “ all the oppressions that are done under the sun. 
Without farther prologue we proceed to the analysis of the Conjuracion de 
Venecia. ; 

“ The Conspiracy of Venice” is founded upon the incidents which took 
place in the year 1310, in that city — the fertile mother of so many crimes — 
upon the occasion of the shutting of the grand council (serrata, del, maggior 
consiglio) by the doge Pietro Gradenigo, chief of the patrician party, who, 
by the creation of the famous Council of Ten, legally founded the hereditary 
aristocracy. ‘* That hereditary aristocracy,” says Sismondi, “ so prudent, 
so jealous, so ambitious, which Europe regarded with astonishment, am 
moveable in principle, unshaken in power ; uniting some of the most odious, 
practices of despotism with the name of liberty ; suspicious and perfidious in 
politics, sanguinary in revenge, indulgent to the subject, sumptuous in the 
public service, economical in the administration of the finances, equitable and . 
impartial in the administration of justice ; knowing well how to give pros- 
perity to the arts, agriculture, and commerce; beloved by the peo le who 
obeyed it, whilst it made the nobles who feared its power, tremble.” To 
rive an exact idea of the principles and maxims of that government, and to 
preserve in the transference of their re and custome the peculiar stamp 
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of the age and nation, with the view of holding up to execration the prac- 
tices of tyranny, has been the object proposed to himself by the author, and 
in which, to a great degree, he has succeeded. The play possesses the merit of 
being a bei first of those historical pictures in which a learned artistical 
delineation brings past ages to life upon the stage, proving the superior 
charm of truth, to that fanciful travestie which the subject would have under- 

ne in the hands of an old Spanish dramatist. ‘The fine Italian plays of 
Victor Hugo — his “ Angéle Tyran de Padoue,” and his appalling “ Lucrece 
Borgia,” are of the same character, interesting and imposing in the extreme 
from their historical accuracy; speaking like a living picture by Giorgione 
or Bellini. The Conjuracion de Venecia is written in prose. Like the 
modern French dramas of a similar character, it contains many speeches 
which are much too long; for their authors frequently forget that the essence 
of dramatic writing is action, and not description. A chapter from Count 
Daru’s History of Venice, — contemporaneous fragments, such as the letters 
of the Doge Gradenigo himself, written to the ambassadors of the republic, 
and the governors of” the provinces, giving an account of what had passed, 
afford such assistance to the author, that it is not certainly a high effort of 
invention to produce upon the scene the words of the judicial forms and 
ceremonies with which antiquarian research provides the student. Martinez 
de la Rosa has committed this fault in one instance, and the whole of the 
first act is filled with the speeches of the conspirators, and the exposition of 
their grievances in the narrative of history ;— it is not, therefore, dramatic. 
A page from Muratori or Macchiavelli, detailing a conspiracy, does not be- 
come poetical and dramatic by being merely divided into portions with inter- 
locutors affixed; for the essence of the drama, as we have said before, is 
action. 

The first act represents a saloon at Venice in the palace of the ambassador’ 
of Genoa ;— it is night. ‘The ambassador, with his secretary, writing at a 
desk, await impatiently the arrival of the other conspirators to mature their 
plot. Marco Querini, Jacopo Querini, ‘Tiepolo, Badoer, Maffei, Dauro, 
and others all masked, soon after enter. One of their number alone delays: 
it is Ruggiero, a young captain of Condottieri, who, after a time, arrives, 
gives the countersign, and is admitted. Spies had dogged him all the night, 
and with difficulty he had kept his appointment. ‘The consultation begins ; 
each noble expatiates upon the wrongs of the people, and his own privation 
of power by this new inroad upon the constitution, and an indiscriminate 
massacre of the doge Gradenigo and the exclusive party is resolved upon 
during a night of approaching carnival. ty 

The second act represents the mausoleum of the family of the Morosini; 
various tombs are seen at both sides with statues and funereal emblems. At 
the farthest end is discovered a small chapel closed with an iron grate, and 
lighted by a lamp. ‘There are sundry doors and windows ; by one of these 
Pietro Morosini with two spies masked and in black dominoes enter in 
silence. Their discourse is of Ruggiero, whose entrance into the palace of 
the Genoese ambassador has been marked. He is become an object of sus- 
picion to the stern senator. Suddenly a noise is heard, and the three con- 
ceal themselves. The door opens, and Laura appears clothed in white, with 
her hair in disorder, and holding an antique lamp in her hand. She has 
come to meet her clandestine husband, Ruggiero. Amid the silence and 
gloom of the pantheon, she prays before the image of the Virgin in the 
oratory. The voice of Ruggiero is heard in the distance singing from his 
suile, and he thereafter appears climbing through a window, and throws 
himself into the ‘arms of his spouse. The discourse of the lovers may'be 
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conceived. He recounts his history ; how he is an orphan without friend or 
stay in the world; how with his sword he had won his place as head of the 
Condottieri in the pay of Venice; and last of all, his pane that Giovanni 
Morosini, her father, will spurn him for his son-in-law on account of his 
obscurity. Laura comforts him with the hope that it may prove otherwise. 
Ruggiero swears that she shall be his in the face of the whats world ; for 
that in fear of being rejected, and in hope of bettering his condition, he 
has conspired against the new government, the tremendous secret of which 
he communicates to her. At this moment the lamp expires; the two s 


les 
throw themselves upon him with their daggers at his breast, and drag fim 


through the door. Laura falls down in a swoon. Pietro Morosini draws 
nigh to his niece, raises and contemplates her for a few moments in silence. 
The curtain falls, 


The third act opens with a hall in the palace of the Morosini. Laura is 
seated on a couch; Matilda at her feet. The latter endeavours to persuade 
her companion that she has dreamt of the apparition of the two men in the 
tomb who tore away her husband. Nothing can dissipate her melan- 
choly: she doubts, and yet believes that it is not a reality, and that Rug- 
gicro will return in the evening. Her melancholy is changed into the liye- 
liest joy at the result of a tender scene with her father, to whom she breaks 
the secret of her marriage with Ruggiero, and who, after a atruge accords 


her his pardon, and expresses himseli willing to be reconciled to her husband ; 


but the account of his disappearance in the tomb disturbs him. His brother 
enters: — 


Giovanni Morosini. I would wish to speak with thee a few moments, on a matter that 
concerns me much, 

Pietro Morosini. Say what you wish — but delay not. Within an hour I must attend 
the tribunal. Why delay you ? 

Gio. I was thinking that you have no children, and that you might not understand me, 

Pie. Wherefore these preambles? You have never used them with me. 

Gio. Because I never tound myself in the affliction which to-day — (wipes a tear from his 
eye). See you not, Pietro, see you not my weakness. Lam about to receive a mortal blow ; 
and, in fine, I am a man [calms himself a little). 1 have but one child, the only fruit of a 
hapless marriage. You knew her mother, and you knew with what love I loved her. In 
my daughter I beheld the picture of my poor Costanza, and her innocence and endearments 
consoled me for all my sorrows. I have educated her at my side, in my sight, without 
parting from her a single day, until my country’s danger imposed upon me the sacrifice of 
separating myself from her, My heart would seem to have warned me that that absence 
was to cost me many tears. 

Pie, What good does it serve to afflict yourself thus ? 

Gio. I returned, at last, after so many misfortunes, without another wish than to embrace 
my daughter. I found her more beautiful than ever, admired, beloved by all ; and each day 
I founded upon her greater hopes ; all have vanished to day ; God has 80 willed it. My 
daughter is already a wife, Pietro. I neither ask you if you knew it, nor do I intend to 
excuse her ; I desire only that you should learn it from my own mouth, that you may see 
what is my situation. Laura already is Ruggiero’s ; the Lord has blessed their union in his 
holy temple, and death alone can part them. My daughter loves her husband with all her 
soul ; and I cannot live if I be deprived of her. I say no more to you. 

Pie. But what is it that you wish of me? — 

Gio, Ruggiero has disappeared since last night, and you know for certain where he is. 

Pie. 1! ain I perchance his keeper ¢ * 

Gio. No, Pietro ; but forget not that you are my brother. (Dietra Moromm casts, down 
his eyes, and both are silent for a moment.) At midnight, in our own dwelling, without forcing 
doors, or causing the slightest noise, two men, in ambuscade, have torn Ruggicro from the 
arms of my daughter, and she has found herself borne without knowing how from the mau- 
soleum to her own bed. I know the terrible office which you exercise ; I know Venice 
these many years; and [ know that, in it, not a man breathes without your knowledge. 
Deliver me, Pietro, deliver me, for the love of God, from this doubt, that I may give some 
comfort to my daughter. [Observing that he is silent. Well, did 1 say ; well, did I vay before ; 
how couldst thou comprehend my grief, who bast no children? But remember thou 
hadst. one, and mayest yet find thyself in my “ Already I have seen thee weep (it is 
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present to meas though it were yesterday), when thou didst learn that thy wife and tender 
shad perished by the hands of the infidels, without having even the consolation of ran- 
soming their bodies. . ; 

‘Pie. And wherefore do you remind me of it ? 

Gio. TP beheld thee afflicted, and I left thee not a moment. I slept at the side of thy bed 
ahdwhen I'saw thee master thy grief, I gave thanks to God, and prayed that he would 
make: thee happy. ft 

_ Pie. I haye not forgotten it, Giovanni, nor was there need to recall it to my memory. 
‘Have I eyer given thee the slightest cause of complaint ? 
Gio, No; but what is enough for thee is not enough for me. Be not angry if I speak 
with the candour which should be between us. My grief gives me a right to this: I know 
niot whether to attribute it to that awful calamity which left thee alone in the world, or to 
thy long absence, during thy government in Candia, or perhaps to that terrible office which 
makes thee see every hour the tears of the wretched flow. What is certain is, that I find 
not in thee that affection, that tenderness, which my heart is now begging of thee. It 
appears as if thine own had withered. This very day, this very day I lean upon thee full 
of sorrow, as the best friend God has given me; and in place of opening thine arms, or 
offering me the slightest comfort, thou hast heard my calamity as though it had been that 
of a stranger. ee 

Pie. No, Giovanni. Do me not that wrong. I love my family as is just, and thee as 
a brother; but not for this do I forget what I owe to my country, and that God has one 
day to demand an account of me. 

Gio. (with eagerness}. What sayest thou to me ? 

Pie. [replying with coldness}, 1 have said nothing to thee ; I merely answer thy complaints. 
I, too, might make against thee some charges for that weak and bending character which 
yverhaps hath contributed to the perdition of thy daughter, and to the calamity which to-day 
overtaken thee ; but this is not a time to augment thy woes when there is no remedy. 

Gio. Does none remain? [Pietro Morosini signs, with his hand towards heaven, and makes 
a motion to retire.| Stay —hear at least —I ask no more! [Pietro delays, and reaches out 
his hand to him.) Exact not, for the love of God exact not of me what I cannot do. 

Gio. Tell me one thing only — lives Ruggiero ? 

Pie. {after hesitating some moments). He lives. 

Gio. Thank God! 

Pie. But do not tell it to your daughter! 

Gio, Why ? 

Pic. Because she will lament him twice. [Exit slowly. Giovanni Morosini remains over: 
whelmed and confused.) 

Gio. There is no doubt — none, none — he is in the dungeons of the tribunal ; and there, 
there is no hope. But what can be his crime? Perhaps an imprudence, a word, is about 
to cost him his life, as it has cost so many others. No, no; my brother's silence announces 
a graver secret. And I have seen, in spite of his sterness, what it cost him to conceal it. 
If Ruggiero has conspired against the Republic — if any malcontents have prevailed over 
his inexperience -— if the very desire to better his condition, and to appear more worthy of 
my daughter — how can I present myself before the unfortunate child, and what can I say 
to her? She awaits me with the greatest anxiety, and expects from her father words of 
consolation, and I must prepare her to hear the death of her spouse — impossible! impos- 
sible! It would be to stab her to the heart with my own dagger. [Makes a few steps 
involuntarily, as if to leave the hall.| But whither do I go? How can I leave her deserted 
thus? The child of my heart has no other help than her father, and may never find herself 
in greater affliction. Perhaps they will break it suddenly to her that her husband has 
perished on the scaffold, and at the sound of those words my angel drops dead. _ No, I will 
go; I will go myself. This very moment I go. Since God ordains it, thus I will drink to 
the dregs the cup of bitterness, I know not what tremor is this that will not let me make 
a single step. I would go to comfort her, and I cannot for my own grief. My God — God 
of my life; thou who see’st what passes within my soul, have compassion upon me! for the 
many sorrows and labours which I have endured in this world — for the blood which I have 
shed from my veins, combatting against the enemies of thy law —for the grief thou didst 
feel when thou sawest at the foot of the cross thine afflicted mother — console an unhappy 
father, or give him strength to bear. 


The opening of the fourth act represents the piazza of St. Mark illu- 
minated. At the bottom is the ducal palace, in the halls of which company 
are seen walking to and fro; music sounds from time to time. The famous 
columns. raise their heads amidst the groups of people passing, and diverting 
themselves, the greater part in masks. The conspirators mingle with the 
soldiers. Spies, captains, sailors, dancers, and pilgrims ‘pass and repass, 
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joking, singing, or exhibiting feats of jugglery. Suddenly the clock of Saint 
Mark strikes twelve, the arms of the conspirators flash in the light, their 
disguises are thrown aside, and they raise a shout of “ Venice and Li a 
The soldiers of the guard; on the other hand, cry “ Death to the traitors!” 
and attack them. terrible tumult ensues, — cries of treason are heard in 
the halls of the palace, — the gates are shut with a loud noise, A senator 
appears at the balcony, escorted by soldiers armed with pikes, and displays 
the standard of the Republic, shouting to the populace “ Saint Mark and 
Venice —the Republic for ever!” ‘The people respond with enthusiasm, — 
the noise and confusion increase. A bell tolls at intervals: the ple 
fly on all sides, but the lion of St. Mark conquers, and the Republic is 
saved. | 

In the last act, the theatre represents the hall of audience of the tribunal 
of Ten, of a dark and gloomy aspect. At the lower end is formed a 
kind of semicircle, in which are stationed the judges, with the three pre- 
sidents in front, with a table before them, and the others at the two sides. 
On the right hand of the judges, and a little lower, the seat and desk of 
the secretary are placed. Above the balustrade of the tribunal is written 
the word Justice. At the left hand of the judges is seen the door of the 
chamber of torture, with the motto 7ruth ; and at the right hand another 
door, covered with a black curtain, which leads to the chamber of execution ; 
above is written the word Eternity. On both sides of the stage are various 
doors, by which the witnesses and other actors enter and depart. A hatch 
in the floor indicates the entrance to the subterraneous dungeons. It is 
night. An antique lamp casts a feeble light over the place. Upon the 
table of the president are seen a book, a desk, the urn of the votes, and an 
hour-glass of sand. 

Pietro Morosini commands the secretary to read the sentence of the 
conspirators who have escaped with life. The Querinis, Tiepolo, Boe- 
mundo, and those of most consequence have already been slain in the 
conflict ; their partisans, among the common people, drowned in the canal 
of Orsano, their palaces and houses demolished, and their dust cast into the 
sea. The act of accusation against Ruggiero is then gone through with 
the usual formalities. ‘The first witness, strongly suspected of being an 
accomplice, is Julian Rossi, a soldier, who had accompanied Ruggiero in 
all his enterprises, and who inhabited the same house with him. The scene 
begins to assume great interest, and is tragical in the highest degree: — 


Secretary. What is your name ? 

Rossi, Julian Rossi. 

Sec. Your age ? 

Ros, Forty-three years. 

Sec. Your native place ? 

Ros. Modena. 

Sec. Your profession ? 

Ros, Arms. 

Sec. How long have you been in the service of Venice ? 

Ros. Four years, more or less. 

Sec. Under what captain ? 

Ros, Ruggiero. Z 

Sec. Did you know him long previously ? — 

Ros. Yes! knew him, and loved him as if he had been my son. 

Sec, What intimate relations have taken place between you that you are the only one who 

with him ? : 

ane That would be long to tell, He saved my life in a battle at Ferrara. He is not 
like other Condottieri ; no! to save one of his men he would shed his own blood; and I, 
}ike a man in debt to him, asked him one favour — no more: not to part from him all my 
life... Is there any wrong in this f,_ He is so good as to tell me there is. 
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See. What persons enter his house ? 

Ros, Many. 

Sec. Who? : 

Ros. His soldiers to bless him, and the miserable whom he helped. 

Sec. But had he no intimacy or connection with some of the suspected persons ? why 
don’t you answer ? 

Ros. Because I do not understand the question. 

President 2d. Do you know the punishment that awaits you if you fail in the smallest 
tittle of the truth ? 

Ros. Signior, I do not fail in it ; but how can I say what I do not know ? 

Sec. Do you not remember to have said a short time ago that you were ready to obey the 
orders of Ruggiero in a certain very dangerous enterprise ? 

Ros. I do not remember to have said such a thing. 

Sec. One night ? 

Ros, Certainly not. 

Sec. Before a woman ? 

Ros. Not in the least. 

Sec. Being seated at his very table ? 

Ros. 1 do not remember, upon my faith, but if I said that I would do whatever my cap- 
tain commanded me, it is the pure truth; I never deny what I feel. 

Sec. And if Ruggiero had plotted any conspiracy against the Republic? [Rossi gives no 
answer. The judges redouble their attention.) I would also be willing to obey him. Is not 
that what your silence would say ? 

Ros. (with eagerness). No, signior, no ; when I am silent I say nothing. 

Sec. But if Ruggiero himself had commanded it ? 

Ros, My captain never commands what ought not to be done. 

Sec. But if by chance he had done so this once ? 

Ros, But if, signior, this be not possible ? 

Sec. The witness would have made haste to have brought him before the tribunal. Is 
that not the truth ? — why do you lower your eyes ? 

Ros, lf my lord, the judge, says things that make an honest man blush ? 

Sec. These subterfuges are vain here : answer precisely, yes, or no. 

Ros, [with resolution). Then, signior, I accuse nobody; and my captain least of all. [Moro- 
sini rings the bell — the Subaltern enters, receives an order in a whisper, and draws nigh to Rossi}. 
This gives me to understand that I may now depart; but I would ask the tribunal one 
favour. I have neither mother nor sons; they can do with me what they please, — even so 
as this life is worth so little; but I would feel to leave this world before seeing the face of 
my captain, and before giving him a parting embrace. I will not say to him a single word ; 
although it were with the gag in my mouth. Nothing more than to see him and to press 
his hand. We have looked on death together many times before, and now we should un- 
derstand it. [The President 2d makes a sign to withdraw him: he exclaims in going] My poor 


captain, now I shall never see thee more unless it be in heaven, [They lead him out by the 
same door by which he entered.| 


Scene III. 
The same minus Rosst. 


Sec. Moreover, there results another proof against Ruggiero from the confession of Maffei. 


In spite of his obstinate silence, he named him among his accomplices at the seventh turn 
of the torture. 


Mor, \s it known if he has returned to himself ? 
Sec. ’Tis probable. 


Mer. Then let him come to ratify his declaration, in order that it may be valid. (Rings, 
énter the Subaltern, who goes for Maffei.) 


Scene IV, 


The same — Marre. (They bring him forth from the Chamber of Torture.) 


Mor. Count Maffei, by order of the tribunal, there is about to be read to you in your 
presence, the confession which you made naming your accomplices. Listen to it with 
attention, and ratify it upon oath if you find it conform to the truth, So help you God. 
[Secretary reads} “ Juan Maffei, native of Verona, comprehended in the case of conspiracy 
against the Republic, and strongly suaperred of having been one of its principal promoters, 
was put to the torture at eleven o’clock yesterday night, and at the end of the half hour, at 
the seventh turn, after having begged for the love of God that they would let him breathe 
at least, offered to declare the accomplices of his crime. The judge acceded to his demand, 
threatening him with increase of the rigour of the proof if he failed in the truth which 
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was exacted of him; and finding himself in the said case, he named as the princi conspi- 
rators the patricians Marco and Jacopo Querini, Boemundo, Tiepolo, anne uro, and 
the said Ruggiero, the which being seen, and that in a few moments he lost his senses, the 
proof was suspended, and the said act was given for finished.” 

Pre. 2d. Has the accused been informed of the document which has just been read ? 

Maf. Yes, signior. 

Pre. 2d. Does he find it in all things conform to the truth ? 

Maf. 1 know not. 

Pre. 2d. But has he not himself named clearly and distinctly those now mentioned as his 
chief accomplices ? 

Maf. 1 do not remember. 

Pre, 2d. It is plain, notwithstanding. 

Maf. It may be so. 

Pre, 2d. What is there to remember in having named them ? 

Maf. My mouth may have done so, but not I. 

Pre. 2d. And does not the man answer for what his mouth utters ? 

Moaf. For what I have said in my torture the executioner must answer. 


Pre, 2d. In the mere act of naming them your conscience inust have suggested them. 

Maf. No, but my agonies. 

Pre. 2d, And why did you name these and no others ? 

Maf. Because at that moment your own names did not occur to me [silence). 

Mor. Juan Maffei, the tribunal judges without passion and without anger ; neither sup- 
plications soften, nor insults exasperate it. Think on your situation, and that within a few 
short hours, perhaps, you will have to give a strict account of all your words and deeds. 

Maf. Ay. I know it. 

Mor, Search well your breast, and answer the truth as if you already were in the pre- 
sence of God. 

Maf. To him I will answer it, not to you. 

Mor. Why ? 

Maf. Because I do not fear your punishment, and I confide in his mercy. 

Pre. 3d. For the third and last time you are required to declare your accomplices. 

Maf. One alone I had. 

Pre. 3d. Who ? 

Maf. My conscience. 

Pre. 3d. Did thy conscience incite thee to conspire against the state ? 

Maf. My conscience dictates to me that the enemies of God are mine. 

Pre. 3d, And whom do you designate the enemies of God ? 

Maf. Those who represent him upon earth. = 

Pre, 3d. Are you ignorant to what you expose yourself if you persist in your obstinacy ? 

Maf. I only desire to die. ’ 

Pre. 2d. Not even that is granted to you now. [Hings the bell, and as the Subaltern enters, 
signs to conduct him again to the Chamber of Torture.) 

Moaf. {shrieking in terror). Again! [The Subaltern commands him to follow] Give me strength 
to bear, O God, and if I die in agony, receive me to thy arms ! 


The tribunal continue their examinations, and Laura and Matilda are 
brought before them in the same manner. Nothing can be elicited from 
the ae except that she is impatiently expecting the arrival of her 
husband, for whose delay she cannot account. Phey are withdrawn, and 
the officer is commanded to bring forward Ruggiero, who has undergone 
the torture, having already attempted to end himself by refusing all suste- 
nance. Disfigured and disheartened, apparalled in the same holyday 
garb in which he had been captured, he is led into the hall by the 


officers. 

-c, Draw near. [The Secretary presents the open book to Ruggiero, who places his hand 
Pevag Ton an by God and his Holy Evangelists, to tell the truth in whatever is asked 
of you, although it should cost you your life. 

Rug. 1 swear, 


~ If you do so, God will keep it in mind, and if you be jured, you will neither 
Pm the Sanishment of man, sot the other greater one in ora wy [They leave Ruggiero 
on the seat of the accused fronting the Secretary,—the Subaltern and officers retire. | 
Mor. Your name ? 
Rug. Ruggiero. 
Mor, Your age? 
Rug. Twenty-six years. 
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Mor. Your country ? : eos 

Rug. {in a dispirited tone}. I know it not myself. 

Mor. But where were you born ? 

Rug. 1 am ignorant. | 

Mor. And how can you be ignorant of it? [Ruggiero bows his head, and does not answer,} 
Whence came your parents ? . , 

Rug. My parents! (Places both hands on his face.) 

Mor. Why do you weep. Are they alive then? 

Rug. I never knew them in my life. 

Mor. But of what family are you? [Ruggiero is silent.) You are not ashamed to tell it ? 

Rug. I have not had, since I was born, any aid save that of Providence. 

Mor. According to that, your parents abandoned you ? 

Rug. They were not so cruel; it is the only misfortune from which God has preserved 
me. The unfortunates perished in a vessel on the same day that I became a captive. 

Mor, What say you ? Have you been a captive? 

Rug. I was in my youth, that in this lite I should not possess even one happy day. 

Pre. 2d. And what are his misfortunes to us? His crime is all we have to deal with. 

Mor. Continue, Ruggiero, continue. How did they take you? In what garb? Whither 
did they conduct you ? 

Rug. 1 remember nothing, I was so young, only that I was found in Alexandria, where a 
Religious of the Redemption ransomed me with alms. 

Mor, But did you never gain any knowledge respecting your family and country ? 

Rug. The holy father did all in his power to ascertain who I was, but he discovered 
nothing. 

Mor. Nothing absolutely ? 

Rug. Only that they captured me in a Greek bark on the coast of Candia. 

Mor. Of Candia ? 

Rug. Almost ail the Christians perished in the combat, and I myself was found covered 
with blood on the bosom of my mother ; but I had not the felicity to die with her. 

Pre. 3d. What ails you ? 

Mor. [rising from his seat}. Leave me, leave me,— Ruggiero is it the truth that you 
have spoken ? 

Rug, What interest would I have to deceive you ? 

Mor. {in the middle of the stage). Look at me, look at me Ruggiero. Does your heart 
say nothing ? 

Rug. {rising). That you are about to pronounce my sentence. 

_ Mor. No, my'son, no. Have mercy on thy father? [Goes to embrace Ruggiero, who steps 
back surprised. Morosini falls senseless. The Secretary runs to assist him, — some Judges 
rise from their seats. The President 2d rings the bell, and the Subaltern and Officer enter.] 

Pre. 2d. Bear him to the palace by the secret bridge, and give him all the assistance his 
situation demands. Continue the trial. [Officers bear away Morosini.] 

Rug. {who had remained motionless, as if thunderstruck.| Can it be possible. My God, 
can it be possible? No, no; Thou art not like men, and wilt not grant me at this hour 
what I have prayed for in vain so many times. 

Pre. 2d. Where were you, Ruggiero, four nights ago ? 

Rug. lf this should be my father, —if the blood of Laura be the same as that which 
runs in these veins; if the unfortunate should hear of my death. 

Pre. 2d, Why do you not answer? Do you think your silence will obliterate the 
charge ? 

Rug. And, perhaps, he himself has contributed to my ruin; and has recognised his son 
only to see him perish on a scaffold. 

Pre. 3d. Ruggiero, for your own sake return to yourself, and do not abandon your 
defence. Consider the moments are precious, and that they will not return if you lose 
them. 

Pre, 2d. Where were you four nights ago? With whom did you speak? Of what did 
you treat? Reply. : 

Rug. All that they may have said is true. Leave me. 

Pre, 2d. Is it true that you have conspired against the Republic ? 

Rug. If you know it why do you ask ? 

Pre. 3d. Weigh, Ruggiero, weigh well your words ? 

Rug. 1 know not how to lie, or to break my oath. 

Pre, 2d. Have you not heard it? Enough. [Rings the bell, enter the Subaltern and Officer. 
and carry off Ruggiero by one of the side doors.} 

Pre, 2d. [on foot, and reading the form in the book ; all the Judges rise}. _Ministers..of this 
Tribunal, to whom the Republic has entrusted the scales and the sword, you swear to. 
pronounce the sentence according to what your conscience shall dictate, without human’, 
passion, attending solely to the public weal and the vindication of the laws. A AU 
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Judges. We swear. 


Pre. 2d. Plaee your right hand on your heart, your heart free from! fear and hope, and 
your hand clean from innocent blood. : 


Judges. So be it! 


. Pre. 2d. And if thus you do not, God will demand it of you strictly on the day which 

has no end. [The Secretary takes the urn and passes it before the Judges, who cust into it a black 

ball each; the President then examines the votes, and pronounces, standing, the sentence.) Death. 

(Writes some words on a paper — affixes the seal of the Tribunal, and thereafter gives it to the 

Secretary. The latter carries it to the Chamber of Execution, and returns after afew minutes. 

f" * mean time the President 2drings the bell, and the officers bring in’ Ruggiero a second 
me. 

Pre, 2d. Ruggiero! the tribunal has judged thee guilty of the conspiracy against the Re- 
public, and condemned thee to the punishment of traitors. [Ruggiero shudders — the Pre- 
sident inverts the hour-glass of sand.) Prepare thyself to appear within a few brief moments 
before the tribunal of God. Man has condemned thee in his justice. He will look upon 
thee with mercy. [Silence,] Hast thou aught to declare ? 


Rug. Nothing ; I would only wish to beg one favour, which would make my last mo- 
ments less bitter. 


Pre. 2d. What is it you seek ? 

_ Rug. To speak alone with the President Morosini; and not to carry to the grave this 
cruel doubt. 

Pre. 2d. It cannot be, Ruggiero ; after condemnation it is only lawful for the accused to 
speak with the minister of religion, who consoles him at that hour. 

“Rug. One moment, at least, to know if he gave me being, and to have the satisfaction, 
once in my life, of embracing my father. 

Pre, 2d. Impossible, impossible. 

Rug. For the love of God, grant me this favour, and I pardon you. What would you 
more of me ? 

Pre. 3d. It is not in the power ofthe Tribunal to accede to thy supplication ; believe, if it 
was, it would not deny thee. 

Rug. I wish not to retard my death — only to see him —to throw myself at his feet, and 
to beseech him not to abandon an unfortunate wife. Have you no fathers or wives ? 

Pre. 2d. In this place we are only ministers of the laws. gi ced 

Rug. And what law is there in the world that prohibits a son from embracing his parent? 
Task no more of you — nothing more — to receive the blessing of my father, and deliver 
my soul to God. ime 

Pre. 2d. Lose not the time in vain. Every grain of sand that you see falling is an instant 
of your life. 

Rug. Yes, I know it. Think you it is the fear of death that makes me shed these 
tears ? 

Pre, 2d. Execute, without delay, the orders of the Tribunal. [|The Secrelary beckons to 
Ruggiero that he must follow him — the Subaltern and Officer place themselves at his side.) 

Rug. Yes, yes, it is indeed my father ; when I cannot even at the post of death have 
the consolation of seeing him. [When near the Chamber of Execution, he stops and raises his 
voice.} Adieu! my father, adieu! Why do you not hear the voice of your son? = |Laura, 
hearing his accents, flings open the door of her chamber and rushes into the arms of Ruggicro— 
the Judges rise in surprise — Matilda enters behind her mistress. 

Laura, At last thou art here. 

7 ine ithin the bar), § te them instantly 

. 2d. [issuing from within r]. Separate ins : 

Land “Take ecto take it 4h bi om you live. (Places her portrait round his 
“oe God of my soul, what crime has this unfortunate committed ? 

Pro od. Why wait you — obey or tremble! (The Subaltern and Officer tear away Ruggiero 
by force. The Secretary and Matilda separate Laura, and lead her to a distance.) 

Lau. No, no, why do you tear me from my spouse ? 

Rug. Adieu, Laura! forget not your Ruggiero, and pray to God for hum. 

Lau, Whither do they lead yf eRe that my father awaits us, 

. Thy father! Say to mine that now he has no son. 

te panies herself. ‘from the others, and running towards him). Hear, Ruggiero ! ; 

Rug. {in a faint voice]. Adieu! [On entering the Chamber of Execution the — swings 
back, Laura discovers the scaffold and falls backward lifeless, Matilda recewes her inher arms. 
Lau, Christ Jesus ! 


‘Martinez dela Rosa is also the author of the “ Widow of Padilla,” a 
tragedy, founded. upon. the wars.of the Communidades against Charles ‘the 
Fifth, written inimitation:-of Alfieri, in blank ‘verse; * Morayma," a 
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tragédy, on a Moorish subject, also in imitation of the Italian maples 
having its scene in the court of Boabdil, at Granada; ‘ Edipus,” a classical 
tragedy, upon an argument without interest for modern days; and a drama 
in prose, called “ Aben Humeya; or, the Revolt of the Moors under Philip 
the Second.” He is also the author of one comedy, called “ ‘The Daughter 
at Home and the Mother at the Masquerade,” written in the redondilha 
verses of the old comedies, without their admixture of other lyrical mea- 
sures, and with all the intricacy of plot peculiar to them. We cannot say 
that this attempt appears to us so successful as the others; it is neither 
Calderon nor Moliére, and it would be almost impossible to decide, after 
reading it, whether the scene, manners, and conversations described were 
those of the seventeenth or of the nineteenth century. It may, however, 
be completely Spanish, for the applause with which it has been received in 
America and Spain, proves that manners are’yet far behind European civil- 
isation. The regular tragedies of the author are all 


So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, a 
We start, for soul is wanting there, 


And even of the others, such as “ Aben Humeya,” and the ‘ Conspiracy 
of Venice,” it must be owned, that they are not exclusively Spanish and 
characteristic. ‘They might have been written by a German, an Italian, a 
l’renchman, or an Englishman. Civilisation and criticism seem to have 
generalised poetic forms and diction over all Europe. No modern Spaniard 
could now write a play like one of Calderon’s, and the name of this poet 
naturally leads us to notice the critical remarks of Martinez de la Rosa 
upon the Spanish theatre, which he has divided into various epochs. ‘To 
us one era comprehends the whole; we regard neither the infancy nor the 
decline of art, its age of maturity is that from which we judge it, that age 
is typified in one man’s name. ‘The Spanish theatre was in the hands of 
the contemporaries of Lope de Vega when Philip the Third died in 1621, 
and from that time various symptoms appeared which announced the near 
approach of a new era, even more flourishing and glorious than the pre- 
ceding one. ‘That sovereign had shown little affection for dramatic diver- 
sions, and his court naturally reflected his pusillanimous and devout cha- 
racter ; but as soon as Philip the Fourth ascended the throne, every thing 
changed its aspect; a youthful monarch, a lover of letters, of poetry, and, 
above all, of the theatre ; a palace open from one end to the other to genius 
and the muses; powerful nobles, interested in amusing the prince, so that 
he might not hear, amidst the noise of festivals, the complaints and sup- 
plications of the people; love and gallantry, displaying at full length their 
alluring charms, an intercourse more peaceful, customs more refined, if not 
more pure, manners more courteous and easy; all, in fine, contributed to 
present to the dramatists a field admirably adapted for the display of their 
genius. The accounts of the magnificent feasts with which, in that reign, 
the csurt diverted themselves, appear like the descriptions of novels or 
Oriental tales, among which dramatic spectacles occupy a prominent place. 
The sumptuous theatre of Buen Retiro, and the frequent representations 
celebrated before the monarch, are yet recorded, as well as the tradition 
founded upon his taste for the stage, that he was himself the author of many 
dramatic compositions. 

In circumstances so prosperous, and at the decline of Lope de Vega, & 
powerful rival presented himself in the field, destined to banish from the 
stage the man who had exercised over it so absolute an empire, — such was 
Calderon, Endowed with a genius the most acute, an imagination not 80 
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yehiement as bold and florid, with an invention Jess vast than that of | 
de Vega, but more subtle and artificial, not so rich in diction, although as 


easy and pure, a good versifier, although not so great a poet, it appeared 
as if Calderon was born to oceupy the post which his celebrated cealaada 


was. about to vacate, and even to prove his own superiority.. Of noble 
family, good education, and well received in a court so polite and cultivated, 
henceforward he could observe the vast and pleasing picture which pre- 
sented itself to his view, and give to his elocution and style that soft and 
limpid varnish which so much pleases upon the theatre. 

But unfortunately the qualities of this poet, his age and nature, influ- 
enced him disadvantageously, and contributed to lead him astray from the 
true path, The talents of Calderon were great, his instruction by no 
means scanty, although not sufficiently sound and select; he was born in an 
era of contagion, in which affectations and culteranismo flowed in from all 
parts ; he saw before him a Lope, who had excelled so much by casting 
aside the trammels of art, he himself felt more inclination to shine by the 
spontaneous gifts of his genius, than by such as were acquired at the cost 
of continual labour and painful observation, and found it more easy and 
veady to paint with freedom and grace, than to censure or describe faith- 
fully living manners and characters. ‘The bent of his genius, the example 
of other dramatists, the taste of the public, all invited him to study in his 
dramas novelty and artifice, more than imitation and truth, sure of con- 
cealing, by the liveliness and brilliancy of his colours, the faults in the 
correctness of the design. It was unfortunate also, that at that period 
dramas on religious subjects, especially autos sacramentales were in great 
vogue, which being represented at solemn festivals, and under the more 
immediate protection of authority, acquired greater reputation for their 
authors, although it could not fail to happen, that when subtlety of genius 
was the gift in most requisition, these allegorical and sublimated compo- 
sitions should please in the highest degree, and that he, who, like Cal- 
deron, felt himself most capable of shining in these sort of compositions, 
should with difficulty refrain from writing them. : 

At a time more rude and simple, and, as it were, in the leading-strings 
of infancy, Spanish comedy had begun to admit kings and illustrious per- 
sonages upon the stage, and if it had afterwards continued to do so with 
applause, it was not expected that it would renounce, in the reign of Philip 
the Fourth, such ambitious pretensions, or reduce itself to modest medi- 
ocrity. The protection of the court, its luxury, and taste for gaudy spectacles, 
led poets to dedicate themselves to heroic comedies. ‘The taste of that day 
also inclined them to every thing that was bombastic and pompous. Tt was 
the part in these arguments to give a greater play to the imagination, to 
elevate the tone of the style, to ennoble the phraseology, to show more 
artifice in the versification; in a word, all that most pleased the public, 
and cost the least to the writers. It is not wonderful that they were 
pleased with such compositions, more confident in excelling in them by 
their genius, than fearful of the dangers that threatened their reputation 
with posterity. 

cisliioles was far from avoiding them, and he who, at the age of thirteen, 
had commenced by composing the “Car of Heaven,” gave sufficient reason 
to fear, that with his bent of mind, and the grateful reception of the public, 
he would involve himself more and more in such imauspictous attempts. 
So it happened effectually. Calderon misspent: the greater of - 
strength in the composition of heroic dramas, in which the bad se iaaad - 
the arguments, although attimes not devoid of interest and beauty, 
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destroyed all merit; but nothing else:could be hoped for from: comedies 
founded upon the prowess of the great Zenobia, or on the life of Semiramis, 
called the “Daughter of the Air,” upon the stories of Roldan and the 
‘giant Galable, in the “ Bridge of Amantifre,” upon a prince of Poland 
immured by his father like a wild beast, upon the pride of Cériolanus, 
and the tears of Vetulia, and other similar subjects so unfit for comed 
That the poet should take no heed of the verisimilitude of the plan, of the 
natural course of the incidents, or of the truth of the characters, that he 
should burlesque history, confound facts, and commit the grossest faults 
in geography and chronology, not aiming at painting so many various 
customs conformably to the nation, the time, and other circumstances which 
each drama requires, naturally followed, and that he should rest satisfied 
with heaping up incident upon incident, weaving intricate plots, and raving 
in high sounding phrase, which the depraved taste of the public applauded 
as sublime. Of this “style ornate” the following passage from “ Life, a 
Dream,” is a fair specimen; but ‘ mettendolo Turpino aneh io lo messo,” as 
Ariosto says. 


Clarin {to Segismund), Say what is that hath given thee most delight 
Above all things that here have met thy sight ? 
Segismund, Nothing do I admire : 
All was foretold me ; but if I desire 
Aught in this world, ’t will be 
Woman’s divine enchanting majesty, 
‘And I remember me, I read 
Whilome in books that what ’bove all display’d 
Nature’s divinest plan, 
As being a world within himself, was man. 
I think the work to which most care was given 
Was woman, for she is herself a heaven, 
And by her beauty’s spells . 
As far as heaven does earth, she man excels ; 
And more, if it be one I now admire. 
Rosaura \apart}, The Prince is here, I therefore must depart. 
Segis. Ho! woman! stand at least, 
Join not the west unto the orient east; 
Nay, fly not at first sight, 
And join the bright day to the gloomy night, 
Remove those eyes and lips, 
And doubtless thou wilt cause the day’s eclipse ; 
But sure mine eyes deceive ! 
Ros. What I behold I doubt, and yet believe. 
Segis. The beauty she would hide 
I’ve seen before. 
Ros, Sure [ this pomp and pride 
Beheld before in strife 
Within a dungeon. 
Segis. Lo! [ have found my life! 
-O woman! for that name 
Has on a man the most endearing claim, 
Who art thou ? dost thou know 
Thou to thy Prince dost adoration owe, 
Though ne’er beheld by thee? but I, 
My claim by other rights will justify. 
Methinks | saw before 
The heavenly beauty that I now adore. 
Fair creature what 's thy name ? 
Ros, {apart}. I must dissemble. I am Estrella’s dame, 
Midst stars a feeble ray. 
Segis. No, say not so, —a bright sum rather say, 
From which her star’s pale light 
Borrows its splendour, shining but by night. 
I saw amidst the bowers, 
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evo That in the kingdom of perfumes and flowers fa heavovees 
‘The rose’s deity ep 
Was held as empress, born of fairest tree, jy Dakorcine 
IT saw midst jewels fine wit beallg 
Tn the rare knowledge of each various tine ; 


Preferred the diamond stone 

Above them all, as it most brilliant shone ; 
I, in the clear and high 

Republic of the still revolving sky 

Beheld that loftier fur : 


Than all the rest shone the bright Morning Star, 
And in the highest spheres, 


Where the sun calls the planets as his peers, 
Beheld him in his might, 

Hailed the great oracle of day and night : — 

How then, if midst the jewels, stars, and flowers, 
The fairest and most beauteous have most powers, 
And rise the most exalted, hast thou shown 
Obedience to less beauty than thine own 

As being lovelier far, 

Rose, diamond, sun, and flower, and Morning Star ? 


Of the heroic comedies few specimens have been translated for the British 
public. It cannot be denied that they are sometimes full of fancy. It 
would be difficult to select one of the most characteristic scenes which would 
be of reasonable limits, or to copy the hyperbolical flights of the original, 
which, in many instances, are playful and ironical,anore than in the * Ercles 
vein.” As Holofernes says in “ Love’s Labour Lost,” we must say of 
the hero of “ Life, a Dream,” —“ His humour is lofty, his “discourse pe- 
remptory, his tongue filed, his eye ambitious, his gait majestical, and his 
general behaviour, vain, ridiculous, and thrasonical. He is too picked, too 
spruce, too affected, too odd as it were, too peregrinate, as we may call it.” 

And so much for the heroic comedies. ‘The merit of Calderon cannot 
then be estimated by this class of composition so celebrated in his day and so 
discredited in ours, ‘but by the talent which he has displayed in others of 
which he may be considered, if not as the father, at least as one of those 
who contributed the most to ennoble them ;— we mean the comedies of the 
Sword and Cloak, so termed on account of the dress in which they were per- 
formed. These comedies cannot be said, more than the others, to fulfill 
the end which they ought to have proposed; but it was then no little merit 
to make Comedy come down from the clouds, and teach her to walk upon 
the earth: it was a farther step in advance to present upon the stage pic- 
tures of civil life, domestic intrigues, and common occurrences between 
private individuals, by which she gained not only arguments more fitted an 
comedy, but an improved style, dialogue, and versification, mat iad tone 
more tempered and becoming, instead of deafening the wy He 1 emp ys ns 
tences, and sounding periods. Unfortunately, Calderon dic rot — | 
the honourable title of a censor of manners ; perhaps, because in his day he 
thought it useless, if not dangerous ; and finding himself cate i dace 
ing and gallantry, protected and flattered, he thought it a: eecin syirny 
with the current, and to employ his talent in gilding the brilliant vices bes 
court which he saw extolled in all quarters, than to present rer in t - 
naked deformity upon the stage, to chastise and banish them. Ns 18 the 


heaviest imputation that can be made against him, since we ri wes “4 cr 

in his comedies vicious actions not only pardoned and ennoble te 1 | 

crowned with fortune and success; instead of having proposed " Brae 

he ought, to exhibit the vices and ridiculous defects yh nar eo ‘aus 

in his day for the purpose of exercising against them the fine 
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wit. Had he done this, he would not only have caused great good in place 
of harm, but by proposing to censure in each drama a vice or a defect, and 
devoting himself to a precise delineation of characters as various as they are 
in the world, his pictures, like them, would have had infinite variety also ; 
but: the poet persisting in forging dramas by means of weaving plots, and 
carrying the suspended curiosity from one scene to another, became in the 
end a confirmed mannerist. Some incidents are found so often repeated 
in his comedies, that they become quite hackneyed ; and for all that regards 
characters, the list is briefly filled wp with one set of gallants, valiant: and 
favoured; another, angry and jealous; one set of ladies enamoured and 
forward; another, complaining and importunate ; fathers harsh and cruel, 
brothers bullying, servants insolent, and buffoons intermeddling. 

Besides invention and artifice, Calderon possessed many other qualities of 
great price ; and although severe taste may now-a-days condemn in his plays 
so many flowers and points of wit, there will always remain to admire the 
gentle urbanity, the pure diction, and the agreeable versification. One of 
these flights of fancy is met with in the “ Principe Constante,” where a 
comparison of stars with flowers, and of flowers with stars, is introduced in 
two concerted sonnets. With all their faults, these two sonnets are so beau- 
tiful, and so perfectly in Calderon’s style, that they may be quoted as examples. 
Prince Fernando, a captive, brings flowers to the Princess Phoenix. After 
all sorts of fine things have been uttered, Fernando says, — 

“ Estas que fueron pompa y alegria.” 
These flowers which now their glowing pomp unfold, 
Waking beneath the eyelids of the morn, 
Shall, when day sinks, with drooping leaves forlorn, 
Sleep in embraces of the midnight cold. — 
These gorgeous tints, which vie with heaven, adorning 
Bright Lris, freaked with purple, jet, and gold, 
Shall be to mortal life a symbol warning 
How much of grief doth one brief day behold. — 
The Rose, she hails the morning but to bloom, 
And blooms but soon to fade in lonely bowers, 
A tomb and cradle for her brief perfume ; 
One little bud, — and such man’s fortune towers, 
Which in a day is born and meets its doom 
In woe, for ages past were once but hours. 

To this Phoenix replies in a strain somewhat too poetical even for an 
Oriental princess,— 

“ Essos rasgos de luz, essas centellas.” 


Those lamps of fire, those gems whose lightnings shine 
Through the dark depths of purple gloom intense, 
Die in the unapparent when divine, 

Their sun-lit splendours morning’s rays dispense ; — 
They are nocturnal flowers that bloom afar, 
Ephemeral is their beauty as their hours, 

For if but lasts a day the age of flowers, 

A night is all the lifetime of a star: — 

And trom their spring so fair and fugitive, 

Our weal or woe may we by turns imply ; 

Recorded, though the sun should die or live :— 

On what duration then shall man rely, 

Or what sad change shall mortals not receive, 

From stars which every night are born and die ? 

In so far as respects his contemporaries, Calderon could not fail to en- 
chant them. Many of his defects were then reputed beauties; and in an 
age of wit and gallantry how could it do otherwise than delight, to behold 
ladies so discreet and impassioned, lovers so devoted and punctilious with a 
challenge always on their lips, and their hands always.on their swords! Lope 


de Vega had raised comedy from its rudeness and rusticity by making it more 
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decorous and ornate: in Calderon we already see the poet of the court, and 
of the court of Philip the Fourth. ‘The elegant figures of Velasquez or 
Vandyke live and move before us; we fancy we see them with their taper 
hands, their eagle profile, and their glowing eyes, at once mild and sarcastic ; 
some grave and dignified in their furred cloaks and dark flowing mantles, 
like the senators of Paul Veronese ; others, elegant and graceful in’ their 
habits of black satin, with their plumed hats and long Toledo rapiers, exhi- 
biting in the dress of that day (as, for example, in that magnificent portrait 
of Don Luis de Haro, which last season adorned the British Institution) the 
reflex of the last expiring rays of chivalry : —such are his comedies of actual 
lite ; or we have, in his devotional pieces, the flower of Christian culture as 
developed by Catholicism. The poetry of Luis de Leon, simple, classic, and 
sublime, does not give us back the saints and virgins of Murillo more com- 
pletely than some of the soaring flights of Calderon. No poets, no painters, 
not even the Italians themselves, have succeeded better in delineating the 
raptures of pious love, and the excesses of ascetic devotion. That fine 
St. Francis by Murillo, which also hung last year in the Institution, might 
find a double in the Cyprian of Calderon’s Magico Prodigioso ; — the ab- 
straction from worldly thought, —the rapt contemplation devout and 
pure ” of the pious Cenobite, — 


“ 


descansada vida 

La del que huye del mundanal ruido, 

Y sigue la escondida, 

Senda por donde han ido, 

Los pocos sabios que en el mundo han sido!” 


the spirituality of Christianity, its mode of seeing and considering the uni- 
verse, are all expressed to perfection in poetry, instinct with peculiar beauty, 
and of a character exclusively Spanish, in that magnificent language too, 
which, before all others, has been said to be worthiest for the adoration of 
God. We hail his saintly heroine Justina, as though she were one of Mu- 
rillo’s virgins. Ave Maria gratia plena ! * 


* What, for instance, can be finer than the following ? — 


“ODE ON THE ASCENSION, 
“ Y dexas Pastor Santo, 
«« And leavest thou, Pastor Holy ! 
Thy flock in this dark wilderness and maze ? 
’Midst fear and melancholy, 
Dost thou, in glory’s blaze, 
Calmly ascend to the Infinite of Days? 
“ The wise, the good, the blest, 
Rejoicing once but now in mournful guise, 
The cherished in thy breast, 
Who now shall sympathise 
With them, or who shall charm their longing eyes? 
«« What shall those eyes behold 
That saw the beauties of their Heavenly Lord, 
That can delight unfold ? 
By whom that heard thy word 
Will not the world’s harsh discord be abhorred ? 
“ This dark and stormy ocean 
Who shall control? What power the wizds shall chide 
In their tempestuous motion ? 
If clouds thy form now hide, 
What star the vessel to her port shall guide? 
« Alas! thou envious cloud ! | 
Why, with our short-lived pleasure interfere ? 
Why in such haste to shroud 
Thy wealth, and disappear ? 
How poor, how blind, alas! thou leavest us here?” | 
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It was certainly by a great fatality, that the most flourishing age of the 
Spanish drama coincided with so many circumstances unfavourable to its 
perfection, In the reign of Philip IV., the knowledge and taste which had 
distinguished the writers of the sixteenth century, formed upon the classic 
models of antiquity, were daily becoming extinguished ; and when the poets 
of the following age endeavoured to erect a theatre really national, Spain 
was not in that state of forwardness in which philosophy, science, and the 
arts had placed other nations at a subsequent period. Their dramatists 
had thus no firm and solid ground. ‘The antient had passed away, and no 
other had as yet elevated itself in its place. ‘The intelligence of the nation 
decayed hour by hour, and if nature, with prodigal hand, produced many 
happy geniuses, their very talents contributed to ruin them; as with per- 
sens in a contagion, the most robust and healthy are ever wont to be the 
most exposed. 

Even at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the dry Mariana wrote 
** or what else is seen upon our stage except the seduction of maidens, the 
intrigues of light. women, the evil arts of pimps and procuresses, the frauds 
of waiting-men and women, and all this expressed in polished, sounding 
verse, embellished with the colours of elocution, that that may be engraved 


more deeply in the memory, which it would be so useful to be ignorant of.” 


And the abuse increasing instead of remedying itself, a more modern critic 
found reason to say of their dramas,—* In them are beheld, painted with 
the most attractive colours, the most dishonest solicitudes, deceptions, arti- 
fices, perfidies, abductions of maidens, scaling of noble houses, resistances to 
justice, rash duels and rash challenges, founded upon a false point of honour, 
robberies authorised, violences undertaken and effected, insolent bufloons, 
and servants who make a boast and profit of their infamous mediations.” 
This, we have no doubt, was as true a picture of things as ever it was in 
France in the times of Louis XV., or the regent Orleans. Freeing them- 
selves from the moral object of comedy, it was a natural consequence that 
the dramatists should neglect the most essential part of characters; and that 
if they chance to sketch a few excellent ones, they refer to it more than once 
as a minor accomplishment; whence it happens that to the English reader 
accustomed to Shakspeare, the plays of Calderon appear, not like a gallery 
of pictures in which the spectator can study the attitude, physiognomy, and 
disposition of each person, but rather like a magic lantern through which 
thousands of figures pass and repass with the utmost rapidity, painted in 
the most brilliant colours, but wearisome, at last, to the attention and the 
sight. 

With all these grave defects, how, then, it may be asked, is it that the old 
drama pleased and still pleases? As all kinds of writing are good, except 
the tiresome kind, this proves that they have a charm, of which the want 
cannot be supplied by all other perfections united, — a merit which of 
itself is capable of weighing against a thousand defects. The old Spanish 
comedies possessed that je ne scai quoi more powerful at times than beauty 
itself, and which, although indefinable by critic, sculptor, or painter, seizes 
and captivates, like Murillo’s Flower Girl in the Dulwich Gallery, while the 
regularity of other beauties is passed hy unheeded. The modern school of 
Martinez de la Rosa, correct and polished, we may admire ; but who can be 
in love with a thing so cold? The excelling qualities of the old plays are 
the invention, in which gift they have neither successors nor rivals — their 
admirable plots, their masterly dramatic dialogue, lively and quick as a game 
at fence, full of natural transitions and graceful repartee. Even laying aside 
so many thousand sacred or heroic comedies, and other absurd arguments, 
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it is impossible to enumerate their many happy subjects, susceptible of a 
thousand beauties, which neither grow old with time, nor restrict their 
pleasing powers within the precincts of one nation, but which please to-day 
the same as they did two centuries ago, and even when despoiled of the 
charm of diction and versification, meet with a favourable reception on all 
the stages of Europe. 

For a nation that can produce such writers as Martinez dela Rosa, there 
Is yet much to hope. Military virtue is not wholly extinct among a pea- 
santry who do not hesitate with equal numbers to charge British troops with 
the bayonet. Such a country cannot be stationary. Civilisation presses upon 
her from the north; steam urges her from the sea: — 


“ Atque rotis summas levibus perlabitur undas,” 


Now is the time for her to ery, San Jago y Cierra Espana ! 





NOTES OF A LOVER OF BOOKS. 


No, IIL GARTH, PHYSICIANS, AND LOVE LETTERS, 


Garth, and a Dedication to him by Steele.— Garth, Pope, and Arbuthnot.— Other Physicians in 
connexion with Wit and Literature.—Desirableness of a Selection from the less-hnown Works of Steele, 
and of a Collection ef real Love- Letters,—~ Two beautiful Specimens from the “ Lover.”’ 


WE never cast our eyes towards “ Harrow on the Hill” (let us keep these 
picturesque denominations of places as long as we can) without thinking of 
an amiable man, and most pleasant wit and physician of Queen Anne’s time, 
who lies buried there, — Garth, the author of the “ Dispensary.” He was 
the Whig physician of the men of letters of that day, as Arbuthnot was the 
Tory ; and never were two better men sent to console the bodily and mental 
ailments of two witty parties, or show them what a nothing party is, com- 
pared with the humanity remaining under the quarrels of both. 

Agreeably to the intentions of these “ Notes,” we shall not repeat what 
has been said of Garth in so many biographies, anecdotes, and incidental 
notices before us. Our chief object, as far as regards himself, is to lay 
before the reader some passages of a dedication, which appears to have 
escaped them all, and which beautifully enlarges upon that professional 
generosity, which obtained him the love of all parties, and the immortal 
panegyrics of Dryden and Pope. It is by Sir Richard Steele, and is 
written as none but a congenial spirit could write, in love with the same 
virtues, and accustomed to the consolation derived from them. 


“ To Sir Samuel Garth, M. D. 

* Sir, j sitnelded 
“ Assoon as I thought of making the Lover a present to one of my friends, T resolved, 
without further distracting my choice, to send it fo the Best-Natured Man. You are so univer- 
sally known for this character, that an epistle so directed would find its way to you without 
your name; and I believe nobody but you yourself would delwer such a superscription lo any 

other person. : a 
“ This propensity is the nearest akin to love; | 
of the mind, as love is the noblest passion of it., 

NN 3 


and good nature is the worthiest affection 
While the latter is wholly oceupied in 
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= to make happy one single object, the other diffuses its benevolence to all the 
world. 


* * * * * * # ¥ 


“ The pitiful artifices which empyrics are guilty of to drain cash out of yaletudinarians, 
are the abhorrence of your generous mind ; and it is as common with Garth to supply 
indigent patients with money for food, as to receive it from wealthy ones for physic. 

* * * * * # * ee 

“ This tenderness interrupts the satisfactions of conversation, to which you are so happily 
turned ; but we forgive you that our mirth is often insipid to you, while you sit absent to 
what passes amongst us, from your care of such as languish in sickness. We are sensible that 
their distresses, instead of being removed by company, return more strongly to your imagin- 
ation, by comparison of their condition to the jollities of health. 

“ But I forget I am writing a dedication,” &c. &c. &c. 


This picture of a man’s sitting silent, on account of his sympathies with 
the absent, in the midst of such conversation as he was famous for excelling 
in, is very interesting, and comes home to us as if we were in his company. 
Who will wonder that Pope should write of Garth as he did? 


“ Farewell, Arbuthnot’s raillery 
On every learned sot ; 
And Garth, the best good Christian he, 
Although he knows it not.” 


This exquisite compliment to Garth has been often noticed, as at once con- 
firming the scepticism attributed: to him, and vindicating the Christian spirit 
with which it was accompanied. But it has not been remarked that Pope, 
with a further delicacy, highly creditable to all parties, has here celebrated 
in one and the same stanza, his Tory and Whig medical friend; and the 
delicacy is carried to its utmost towards Arbuthnot himself, when we con- 
sider that that learned wit had the reputation of being as orthodox a 
Christian in belief as in practice; so that the modesty of his charity is thus 
taxed to its height, and therefore as highly complimented, by the excessive 
praise bestowed on the Christian spirit of the rival wit, Whig, and physician. 

The intercourse, in all ages, between men of letters and lettered phy- 
sicians is one of the most pleasing contemplations in the history of authorship. 
The necessity (sometimes of every description) on one side, the balm afforded 
on the other; the perfect mutual understanding, the wit, the elegance, the 
genius, the masculine gentleness, the honour mutually done and received, 
and not seldom the consciousness that friendships so begun will be recog- 
nised and loved by posterity, — all combine to give it a very peculiar cha- 
racter of tender and elevated humanity, and to make us, the spectators, 
look on, with an interest partaking of the gratitude. If it had not been for 
Arbuthnot, posterity might have been deprived of a great deal of Pope. 

“ Friend to my life, which did not you prolong, 
The world had wanted many an idle song ;” 


. . ~ * . ° ” 
says he, in his Epistle to the Doctor. And Dryden, in the “ Postscript 
to his translation of “ Virgil,” speaks, in a similar way, of his medical 
friends, and of the whole profession : — 

“* That I have recovered, in some measure, the health which I had lost by too much 
application to this work, is owing, next to God’s mercy, to the skill and care of Dr. Guibbons 


and Dr. Hobbs, the two ornaments of their profession, whom I can only pay by this acknow- 
ledgment. The whole faculty has always been ready to oblige me.” 


Pope again, in a letter to his friend Allen, a few weeks before he died, , 
pays the like general compliment : — | 


{ ; ‘ ' ‘ 
“ There is no end of my kind treatment from the faculty. They are, in general, the most 
amiable companions, and the best friends, as well as most learned men I’ know.” | 


~~ 
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We are sorry we cannot quote a similar testimony from Johnson, in one 
of his very best passages; but we have not his & Lives of the Poets” at 
hand, and cannot find it in any collateral book. It was to him that Dr. 
Brocklesby offered not only apartments in his house, but an annuity; and 
the same amiable man is known to have given a considerable sum of money 
to his friend Burke. The extension of obligations of this latter kind is, for 
many obvious reasons, not to be desired. The necessity on the one side 
must be of as peculiar, and so to speak, of as noble a kind, as the generosit 
on the other; and special care would be taken by a necessity of that kind, 
that the generosity should be equalled by the means. But where the cir- 
cumstances have occurred, it is delightful to record them. And we have no 
doubt, that in proportion to the eminence of physicians’ names in the con- 
nection of their art with other liberal studies, the records would be found 
numerous with ail, if we had the luck to discover them. There is not a 
medical name connected with literature, which is not that of a generous man 
in regard to money matters, and commonly speaking, in all others. Black- 
more himself, however dull as a poet, and pedantic as a moralist, en- 
joyed, we believe, the usual reputation of the faculty for benevolence. We 
know not whether Cowley is to be mentioned among the physicians who 
have taken their degrees in wit or poetry, for perhaps he never practised. 
But the annals of our minor poetry abound in medical names, all of 
them eminent for kindness. Arbuthnot, as well as Garth, wrote verses, 
and no feeble ones either, as may be seen by a composition of his in 
the first volume of ‘ Dodsley’s Collection,” entitled “ Know Thyself.” 
Akenside was a physician, — so was Armstrong, —so was Goldsmith, — 
so was Smollett; and Dr. Cotton, poor Cowper’s friend, author of the 
“ Visions;” and Grainger, the translator of “ ‘Tibullus,” who wrote the 
thoughtful “Ode on Solitude,” and the beautiful ballad entitled “ Bryan 
and Pereene.” Perey (who inserted the ballad with more feeling than 
propriety, in his “ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,”) says of him, that 
he was “ one of the most friendly, generous, and benevolent men he ever 
knew.” Goldsmith, even in his own poverty, was known to have given 
guineas to the poor, by way of prescriptions ; and when he died, his staircase 
in the Temple was beset by a crowd of mourners out of Fleet Street, such 
as Dives in his prosperity would sooner have laughed at, than Lazarus would, 
or Mary Maedalen. Smollett had his full portion of professional generosity 
in money matters, though he does not appear to have possessed so much of 
the customary delicacy; otherwise he never would have given * ostenta- 
tious” Sunday dinners to poor authors, upon whose heads pA we tie = 
portunity of cracking sarcastic jokes! But he was : ene subjec t a 
probably had as bad blood as_ his heart was good, am 
Akenside we are not aware that any particular instances of generosity have 
been recorded: but they both had the usual reputation for benevolence, and 
wrote of it as if they deserved it. Akenside also excited the enthusiastic 
nd: which an ungenerous man is not likely to do, 
he might, considering the warmth of the 
lebt of scholarship and friendship to the 
ance by the affection of 


generosity of a friend ; 
though undoubtedly it is possible 
heart in which it is excited. The « schola 
profession was handsomely acknowledged in his inst 


Dyson, who, when Akenside was commencing practice, gave bim three 
3 


hundred a year t ow Fi 
the most magnificent fee ever given - 

We know not, indeed, who is calculated to exe 
if a liberal physician is not. Agi 
heart to which he does not appeal; and in re 

nN A 


‘ if . yr : 
ill he should grow rich enough to do without it. “That was 


ite a liberal enthusiasm, 
There is not a fine corner in the mind and 
ieving the frame, he is too 
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often the only means of making virtue itself comfortable. He is well- 
educated, well-bred, has been accustomed to the infirmities of his fellow 
creatures, therefore understands how much there is in them to be excused as 
well as relieved; his manners are rendered soft by the gentleness required 
in sick-rooms; he learns a Shaksperian value for a smile and a jest, by 
knowing how grateful to suffering is the smallest drop of balm; and the 
whole circle of his feelings and his knowledge (generally of his success too, 
but that is not necessary) gives him a sort of divine superiority to the mer- 
cenary disgracers of his profession. ‘There are pretenders and quacks, and 
foolish favourites in this, es in all professions, and the world may oceca- 
sionally be startled by ciscovering, there is such a phenomenon as a 
physician at once skilful and mean, eminent and revoltingly selfish; but 
the ordinary jests upon the profession are never echoed with greater good 
will than by those who do not deserve them ; and to complete the merit of the 
real physician,— of the man whose heart and behaviour do good, as well as 
his prescriptions,— he possesses that humility in his knowledge, which can- 
didly owns the limit of it, and which is at once the proudest, most modest, 
and most engaging proof of his attainments, because it shows that what he 
does know, he knows truly, and that he holds brotherhood with the least 
instructed of his fellow-creatures. 

It is a pity that some one, who loves the literature of the age of Queen 
Anne, and the sprightly fathers of English essay writing, does not make a 
selection from the numerous smaller periodical works which were set up by 
Sir Richard Steele, and which in some instances were carried on but to 
a few numbers,—such as this of the “ Lover” above mentioned, the 
*¢ Spinster,” the ‘’Theatre,” &c. ‘They were generally, it is true, the offspring 
of haste and necessity; but the necessity was that of a man full of wit and 
readiness ; and a small volume of the kind, prefaced with some hearty semi- 
biographical retrospect of the man and his writings, would really, we 
believe, contain as good a specimen of the volatile extract of Steele (if the 
reader will allow us what seems a pun) as of his finest second-best papers 
out of the Tatler. We speak, we must own, chiefly from a knowledge of 
the “ Lover,” never having even seen some of the others; which is another 
reason for conjecturing that such a volume might be acceptable to many 
who are acquainted with his principal works. The book might include the 
best papers out of the “ Whig Examiner” of Addison, one of which (the 
account of the ‘Tory fox-hunter) is famous for its wit. 

But there is another volume, which has long been suggested to us by the 
* Lover,” and which would surpass in interest whatever might be thus col- 
lected out of the whole literature of that day; and that is (we here make a 
present of the suggestion to any one who has as much love, and more time 
for the work than we have) a Collection of Genuine Love Letters, not ficti- 
tious, nor such stuff as Mrs. Behn and others have given the world, but 
genuine in every sense of the word,— authentic, well written, and full of 
heart. Even those in which the heart is not so abundant, but in which it 
is yet to be found, elevating gallantry into its sphere, might be admitted ; 
such as one or two of Pope’s to Lady Mary, and a pleasant one (if our me- 
mory does not deceive us) of Congreve’s to Afabella Hunt the singer. 
Eloisa’s should be there by all means (not Abelard’s, except by way of note 
or so, for they are far inferior ; as he himself was a far inferior person, and 
had little or no love in him except that of having his way). ‘Those of Lady 
‘Tample to Sir William, when she was Miss Osborne, should not be absent. 
Stee!e himself would furnish’ some charming ones of the lighter sort, (with 
heart enough too in them for half a dozen grave people ; more, we fear, 
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than ‘dear Prue” had to give him in return), ‘There would be several, 


deeply affecting, out of the annals of civil and religious strife; and the col- 


lection might be brought up to our own time, by some of those extraor- 


dinary outpourings of a mind remarkable for the prematurity as well as 
abundance of its passion and imagination, in the correspondence of Goéthe 
with Bettina Brentano, who, in the words of Shelley, may truly be called a 
“ child of love and light.”* The most agreeable of metaphysicians, Abraham 
Tucker, author of the “Light of Nature Pursued,” collected, and copied 
out in two manuscript volumes, the letters which had passed between biti 
self and a beloved wife, “ whenever they happened to be absent from each 
other,” under the title of a “ Picture of Artless Love.” He used to read 
them to his daughters. These manuscripts ought to be extant somewhere, 
for he died only in the year 1744, and he gave one of them to her father’s 
family, while the other was most likely retained as a heir-loom in his own, 
which became merged into that of Mildmay. ‘The whole book would most 
likely be highly welcome to the reading world; but at all events some ex- 
tracts from it could hardly fail to enrich the collection we have been recom- 
mending. 

We will here give, out of the “ Lover ” itself, and as a sample both of 
that periodical of Steele’s, and of the more tragical matter of what this 
volume of love-letters might consist of, two most exquisite specimens, which 
passed between a wife and her husband on the eve of the latter's death on 


the scaffold. He was one of the victims to sincerity of opinion during the— 


civil wars; and the more sincere, doubtless, and public-spirited, in pro or 
tion to his domestic tenderness; for private and public affection, in their 
noblest forms, are identical at the core. ‘Two more truly loving hearts we 
never met with in book, nor such as to make us more impatiently desire 
that they had continued to live and bless one another ; but there is a 
triumph in calamity itself, when so beautifully borne. Posterity takes such 
sufferers to its heart, and crowns them with its tears. ; 

“There are very tender things,” says Steele, “to be recited from the 
writings of poetical authors, which express the utmost tenderness in an 
amorous commerce; but, indeed, I never read any thing, which, to me, 
had so much nature and love, as an expression or two in the following 
letter. But the reader must be let into the circumstances of the matter, 
to have a right sense of it. The epistle was written by a gentlewoman to 
her husband, who was condemned to suffer death. lhe pepo re cata- 
strophe happened at [xeter in the time of the late rebellion. A gent i 
whose name was Penruddock, to whom the letter was written, was bar- 


barously sentenced to die, without the least appearance of justice. He as-: 


serted the illegality of his enemies’ proceedings, with a spirit worthy his 
innocence ; and the night before his death his lady: wrote to him the letter 
which I so much admire, and is as follows : — 


“ Mrs. Penruddock’s last Letter to her Husband, 


? dear Heart : : 
“M ~— parting was so far from making me forget you, that I scarce a upon s self 
since : but wholly upon you. Those dear embraces which I yet feel, and s ll — are, 
being the faithful testimonies of. an indulgent ae _ ceemes AY ig ba E pee 
v ome », that were it possible, I would, wi , 
a reverence of your remembrance, t . ~ ss ach thedee 
i nd (with reverence) think it no sin to rob f 
cement your dead limbs to live again, a ; cay thin tebinog dey 
i arty ; dear, y t now pardon my passion, this 
le longer of a martyr. Oh! my dear, you mus 
ayes fatal word!) that ever you will receive from me; and know, that until the last 


® See the two volumes from the German, not long since published, under the title of “ Goethe's 
Correspondence with a Child.” 
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minute that I can imagine you shall live, I shall sacrifice the prayers of a Christian, and the 
ns of an afflicted wife. And when you are not (which sure by sympathy I shall know) 
T shall wish my own dissolution with you, that so we may go hand in hand to heaven. Tig 
too late to tell you what I have, or rather have not done for you; how been turned out of 
doors because I came to beg mercy; the Lord lay not your blood to their charge. I would 
fain discourse longer with you, but dare not ; passion begins to drown my reason, and will 
rob me of my devoirs, which is all Ihave left to serve you. Adieu, therefore, ten thou. 
sand times, my dearest dear, and since I must never see you more, take this prayer 
— May your faith be so strengthened that your constancy may continue ; and then I know 
Heaven wili receive you ; whither grief and love will in a short time (I hope) translate, 
“ My dear, 
“ Your sad, but constant wife, even to love your ashes when dead, 
“ ARUNDEL PENRUDDOCK. 


“ May the 3d, 1655, eleven o’clock at night. Your children beg your blessing, and present 
their duties to you.” 


“ T do not know,” resumes Steele, “ that I ever read any thing so affec- 
tionate as that line, Z'’hose dear embraces which I yet feel. Mr. Penruddock’s 
answer has an equal tenderness, which I shall recite also, that the town may 
dispute, whether the man or the woman expressed themselves the more 
kindly; and strive to imitate them in less circumstances of distress ; for from 
all, no couple upon earth are exempt.” 


Mr, Penruddock’s last Letter to his Lady. 


“ Dearest, best of Creatures! 

“ T had taken leave of the world when I received yours : it did at once recall my fondness 
to life, and enable me to resign it. As I am sure I shall leave none behind me like you, 
which weakens my resolution to part {rom you, so when I reflect I am going to a place 
where there are none but such as you, I recover my courage. But fondness breaks in upon 
me; and as I would not have my tears flow to-morrow, when your husband, and the father 
of our dear babes, is a public spectacle, do not think meanly of me, that I give way to grief 
now in private, when I see my sand run so fast, and I within a few hours am to leave you 
helpless, and exposed to the merciless and insolent that have wrongfully put me to a shame- 
less death, and will object the shame to my poor children. I thank you for all your good- 
ness to me, and will endeavour so to die, as to do nothing unworthy that virtue in which 
we have mutually supported each other, and for which I desire you not to repine that Iam 
first to be rewarded, since you ever preferred me to yourself in all other things. Afford 
me, with cheerfulness, the precedence in this. I desire your prayers in the article of death ; 
for my own will then be offered for you and yours. 

“J. PENRUDDOCK.” 


Steele says nothing after this; and it is fit, on every account, to imitate 
his silence. 
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[ Continued from page 428.] 


In our former article on this subject we treated of works of the imagination 
that had a moral and useful aim, but were not marked by a spirit of fervent 
patriotism. We now approach a more distinctively national class of fictions 
— romances dictated by hatred of the oppressor, and an ardent desire to 
awaken a love of freedom among the Italians. 

Nothing can be in more complete contrast with the tale of Belmonte 
than the volumes before us —“ The Siege of Florence,” (L’ Assedio di 
Firenze.) ‘The former is a simple narrative, in which nature is mirrored 
as in a placid lake, clear and unexaggerated. The scope of the latter is 
more arduous. The author beholds the miserable state to which his 
countrymen are reduced. He groans over their vices— he writhes under 
the contempt with which they are treated by enlightened Europe. He 
struggles with the bonds which foreign potentates have thrown over them. 
He views their slavery with more impatience than Manzoni, Azeglio and 
Caponi, and with cause, for he is a Tuscan. The Milanese must go back 
to the days of Frederic Barbarossa, to hunt for their title deeds to freedom 
— under the Visconti and the Sforzi they were subjects. The Neapolitan 
can only speak ‘of the kingdom of Naples; but the Florentine, the coun- 
tryman of Petrarch. and Dante, sees around him at every step the monu- 
ments of the freedom of his country — a stormy liberty it is true, but, even 
thus, being, as liberty ever is, the parent of high virtues, memorable deeds, 
and immortal works of art. He feels that the soil of ‘Tuscany might again 
be prolific of such, if her sons were permitted to develope their acute un- 
derstandings in a worthy career, and to exercise their energy in useful and 
noble labours. 

Perhaps no epoch of the history of Ilorence is more remarkable than that 
which this author has chosen. The Medici, who had risen to the rank almost 
of princes in the republic, through the joint operation of virtue, riches, and 
sagacity, became, when in the enjoyment ofspower, a degenerate race. 
During the struggles of the French and Spanish in the Peninsula, they had 
encountered various changes of fortune. When under Charles V. Rome was 
sacked, the Florentines took the opportunity to expel the Medici, and peace 
was soon patched up between the pope Clement and the emperor, chiefly for 
the purpose, on the part of the former, (who, before he ascended the papal 
chair, was Cardinal Julius de’ Medici,) of inducing the latter to turn his | 
arms against the republic, and oblige it, through fear or force, to receive — 
back the exiled family as rulers and princes. ‘The heads of the family he - 
wished thus to exalt, were indeed such as freemen might disdain, The last 
of the race who deserved respect or love, Giovanni de’ Medici, had died in 
the field of battle. There remained, as chief, Alessandro, the natural son 
of Julius himself, by a negro woman; a man_ bearing the stamp of a base 
origin and brutish race, frightful in person, and depraved in soul, ‘The 
Florentines detested him, and, in truth, hated the whole race of Medici. 
When summoned by the emperor and pope to yield to receive them as 
rulers, they answered by fortifying their city, gathering what armed force 
they could about them, and resolving to suffer every extremity rather than 
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submit. The emperor gave the Prince of Orange the command over the 
army sent against them. ‘The siege lasted many months; and in the end 
Florence was lost through the treachery of the Condottiere entrusted with 
its defence. 

Such a period was marked by stirring events, and characterised by men 
conspicuous for virtue or for crime; and it afforded the author of “The 
Siege of Florence” an ample field for the employment of his genius. His 
work does not consist of a continuous artfully enwoven tale, but of a suc- 
cession of episodes and detached scenes, all bearing upon the same subject, 
and tending to the same end, but distinct from each other in their indivi- 
dual interest. Interspersed with these scenes are outbreaks of declama- 
tion in the author’s own person. He is eloquent and energetic, but some- 
times bombastic, often obscure, always exaggerated, but never affected. 
He writes with his whole heart; and his words are of fire, though often 
they may strike as being incendiary flames to destroy, rather than regulated 
heat to foster. It requires as much enthusiasm as the author feels in the 
great cause, not to find him at times tedious; but with all this, it is a work 
of great and lasting merit. It is animated by an heroic spirit, and breathes 
a genuine love of virtue and of ccuntry. 

The Romance opens with the death-bed of Machiavelli — his last speech 
shows considerable power, and is extracted in the article in the London and 
Westminster Review, as a favourable specimen of the work. The preliminaries 
for, and the coronation of Charles V., the description of which is drawn 
from original documents, is somewhat tedious; but when this is over, and 
the author introduces us to the privacy of Clement VII., and describes him 
giving audience to a variety of personages, the interest awakens. Among 
these are the ambassadors from Florence, who endeavour to mollify his 
purpose towards his native city. At first the ambassadors speak in humility 
and prayer, till excited by the arrogant assumptions of the pope, one 
among them, Jacopo Guicciardini, brother to the historian, bursts forth in 
an eloquent oration, full of spirit and power, denouncing the ambition of 
Clement, and declaring the unalterable resolution of the republic to maintain 
its freedom. It is too long to extract, but the termination of the scene is 
characteristic of-the style of the author: — 

**¢ Silence !’ said the pope, rising from his chair. ¢ A truce to words —too 
many have already been spoken. Jacopo, your tongue runs on like the 
waters of a torrent. You place your cause in the hands of God: I also 
place it there. Let him discern and judge. From the moment we draw the 
sword, the sword decides the struggle.’ ‘ You have gathered together all 
the winds from the north,’ replied Guicciardini, ‘to tear the withered foliage 
from the boughs. Like Pharaoh, you are proud in your horses and soldiery 
— beware of the Red Sea! God can make the withered leaf as tenacious 
as the oak of the Alps. The virtuous may appeal to the Almighty under 
the blows of fortune —the damned exult in the victory of the bad. If an 
unsearchable decree sometimes exalts the criminal, it is done that he may 
feel the reverse more bitterly. Tranquil, if not joyous, we confide in the 
event: for if we conquer, we acquire the fame due to the bold and honour- 
able; and if we fail in our enterprise, the world may call us unfortunate, 
but stili honourable. Do you gaze on the future ?—dare to contemplate 
coming time with open eyes — and say, what thing do you see? We de- 
part free men from the palace, lest, heavy as it is with the wrath of God, 
it fall upon us. Until now, prayers and entreaties were kindness to our 
country; now they become slavish and base. The David of Buonarotti will 
sooner move to defend us than the heart of this Philistine be softened. Let 
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us now swear in the church of Santa Maria del Fiore, to liberate our 
country, or bury ourselves in its ruins;’ and, thus speaking, struck b 
disdain, grief, and irrepressible anger, he placed his hand on the handle 6f 
the door, about to depart—* Stay, Jacopo,’ cried the pope, ‘and hear my last 
words. Let the Medici be your companions in power, not princes. Com- 
pose a senate from forty-eight families, in which the powers of government 
shall reside.’ 

“* If my old father had proposed so infamous a crime, the hatchet of the 
executioner should have covered his white hairs with blood ;’ and without 
another word Guicciardini left the room. 

“You, Messer Niccolo, gifted as you are with a milder nature, listen to my 
offer. You do not wish to drive things to extremities — yield to the times — 
let us rule together.’ 

* * Your insinuations sound in my ears like those which Satan whispered to 
Jesus, when, from the pinnacle of the temple, he showed him the kingdoms 
of the earth. It becomes a citizen to shut his ears and fly from temptation,’ 
Saying these words, Niccolo Capponi followed Jacopo Guicciardini. 

““*Qbstinate and perverse man, can I not make you listen to reason ? 
Messer Andreuolo, be the messenger of my wishes to the Ottimati.’ 

«¢ Were my son the messenger of such iniquity I would dash his head 
against the wall;’ and with these words Niccolini disappeared. 

© At least, you, Soderini,’ said the sovereign. 

***] implore you, Pope Clement, scatter ashes on your head, humble your- 
self in the sanctuary, and pray for pardon for your sins, if, indeed, your sins 
are not greater than infinite mercy ;’ — and the pontiff was left alone. 

“* Pope Clement bit his hands with intense rage, and exclaimed, ‘ The 
world grows for me the tower of Babel. When Iask for crime, I find vir- 
tue — when I need virtue, I find crime. Yet so much of life remains to 
me to suffice for such acts, that when your grandchildren ask your children 
what liberty means, they, pointing to your demolished dwellings and violated 
tombs, will reply,— Liberty means death and ruin !’” 

The second volume commences with the opening of the Siege of Florence. 
The country around has been ravaged, and various deeds of horror and 
barbarity are brought before the reader. The council of government is 
held, and an animated scene takes place, in which a poor woman makes forci- 
ble entry before the Gonfaloniereand the Signoria, for the purpose of offering 
her only son to serve as soldier in the cause of the republic. The return 
of the ambassadors from the pope, and the assembly then held, is finely 
described; and Carduccio, the Gonfaloniere, makes an harangue of singular 
power and eloquence, and the carrying on of war with energy is determined 
upon. The tale then breaks off, so to speak, into various groups of episodes. 
One of the most important is that of Malatesta Baglioni, the Condottiere 
to whom the Florentine republic entrusted the conduct of the siege and its 
armies. Baglioni was a traitor, bought by the pope; and his endeavours 
were constantly exerted to prevent any combat of importance, and to pro- 
tract the siege till the treasures of the government, and the patience of the 
citizens, should be exhausted, and the city fall an easy prey to the enemy. 
The author exerts his whole energy to paint in colours sufficiently abhor- 
rent and despicable the soul and conduct of the traitor. Baglioni was the 
victim of disease; and this physical weakness, joined to an unforgotten 
sense of honour and right, which inspires frequent fits of remorse and 
irresolution in the path of crime, adds to the force of the picture. The 
guthor places beside him a sort of vulgar Mephistopheles, who reermarie 
him ,throughout, at once exciting his fears, and ridiculing and degrading 
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him. A short scene may be given as a specimen of his mode of represent- 

ing these characters. It is night— Baglioni is awake, waiting the return of 

Cencio, whom he had sent to make his bargain with the pope. His mind 
resents a thousand images of terror and despair :— : 

“<Tf I move | suffer-— repose is worse —my blood is poisoned me fancied 
that I saw—no, no—I did see— Messer Gentile and Messer Galeotto 
Baglioni, who shook their bloody clothes before me—I did not kill you— 

ou cannot bring your blood to witness against me — my brother Orazio 
killed you — go — torment him in hell. Messer Giampagolo, leave me in 
ace — sleep i in your marble tomb. Why point to your trunkless head ? 
hat have I to do with that? If the Medici took my father from me, the 
Medici will give me back Perugia — and you, my good father, were not 
worth Perugia when you were aliv e—are you w orth it dead ? If you come 
‘to warn me, be at pe: ace —I will not be killed like a sheep—I have my dagger 
at all hazards. But why is Cencio so long? If Cencio should betray me — 
if even now he should be standing before the Gonfaloniere, saying, Magni- 
ficent Messer C arduccio, Malatesta i is a traitor — if even now they should send 
the gaoler to seize me, — the executioner — ah — what —who is there?— 
How long the night is !— Cencio knows too much.’ The gallop of a horse 
is at this. moment heard, it approaches, it is close, the horseman alights, 
enters the Serristori palace, and hurries up stairs. * That is Cencio—1 
know his step — he knows too much — he can betray me — he is full to the 
lips — I must be rid of him — three inches of steel or three drops of poison 
will send him so far that he will never return. Cencio—QO Cencio, my 
friend !— welcome. I was waiting for you.’ ‘ Really,’ said Cencio, throw- 
ing himself on a seat, and stretching out his arms and legs with plebeian 
familiarity, ‘ l am slee PY hungry, thirsty —give me to drink, Malatesta.’ 
The baronial blood of Baglioni boiled —a curl of his lip betrayed the 
struggle of his soul; but skilful to deceive, he changed that curl into a 
smile, and, filling a cup of wine, gave it to the other, saying, ‘ Drink, 
Cencio, and be stret i@thened — your life is as dear to me as my own.’ 
‘Alas! poor wretch that I am, shall I be in time to-morrow to make my 
will?’ ‘What do you mean, Cencio?’ ‘During the many years, Ma- 
latesta, that we have been trav elling together tow ards hell, I have ob- 
served that when you are most kind to a follow er, you have in your heart 
condemned him to death. Come —if you have poisoned me, tell me, that 
I maysend in time for the notary and confessor. * Leave off joking, Cencio. 
Pope Clement has accorded my demands?’ ¢ The more you ask, the more he 
will promise, and the less give. He has accorded all —all. ¢ And the indul- 
gence, Cencio—and absolution 2?’ * Ha! absolution — that also he promises, 
and will keep his promise, for it costs nothing; but Signor Baglioni, whom 
are you now trying to deceive, the pope, me, or God?” “4 

There are two lov e stories in the work, but the author does not excel in 
depicting the tender passion. Gener ally in reading modern Italian novels, 
nothing appears so dissimilar to our own sentiments and ideas as the portion 
that treats of love. ‘The poets of the old time knew how to describe it, and, 
as we do, to dress the passion in ideality — to deify the object, and invest in 
glorious and imaginary hues the pow erful emotions of love. But the modern 
Italians do not understand this, which must partly be attributed to the fact 
that the system of chivalry never flourished in Italy. Women, therefore, 
were at no time exalted to that height of reverence and devotion, which was at 
once the great use and effect of chivalry. Love, with the Italians, is divested 
of those complicated sentiments with which we associate it. Love, with them, 
is a vehement, engrossing passion, for their natures are vehement. It Js 
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often true and faithful; but there is always paramount in an Italian’s mind 
a sense of the inferiority of women, arising from their physical weakness. 
In the utmost fervour of attachment they still look down on them, and the 
woman or the girl who is described to be in love, is always mentioned with 
a sort of condescending pity, startling to our notions and habits. We find 
Jess of this in Manzoni. Religion here idealises as chivalry does with us. 
The purity of Lucia, and her superiority over her rustic betrothed, exalts 
her, and the absence of passion in her character gives her dignity ; but these 
observations apply to all the novels we have examined above. Ginevra and 
Giacinta, fond and gentle, virtuous, and even noble, as they are, are still 
ictured in a sort of dependant and inferior grade to their lovers. The 
los stories in the present work are contrasted with one another. ‘There is 
Bandino and Maria Benintendi —a tale of misery and treason. They had 
loved in youth. Bandino was betrayed; Maria, persuaded that he was 
dead, was induced to marry another; even thus married, she passes her 
days in tears, in regret, and lamentation. Bandino — imprisoned as a 
madman, deprived of his birthright, injured in the most grievous manner — 
is goaded by revenge and misery to betray his country, and to join the army 
against Ilorence. He introduces himself in the disguise of a priest to Maria, 
and acquaints her that he lives. ‘There is a singular instance here of Italian 
manners. Maria is married, but her husband’s attachment is not brought 
forward. ‘There is a youth devotedly in love with her, and his tenderness and 
sufferings are contrasted with the vehement ravings of Bandino. While Maria 
struggles between her duties asa wife, her unchanged and passionate attach- 
ment for Bandino, and her compassion for her younger and gentler lover, Lu- 
dovico discovers the treason of Bandino to his native city, and a solemn chal- 
Jenge ensues, and at the same period Maria's husband dies, Her terror and 
grief at the anticipation of the duel overcome every other fecling. She visits 
Ludovico; she implores him to abandon his design ; and, asserting her past 
innocence, declares her resolution of becoming a nun, She only succeeds in 
causing her young lover to determine to sacrifice himself for her, and to fall 
that Bandino may be preserved. ‘The description of Maria’s struggles at this 
crisis is one of the best written passages in the book. Ludovico and his 
friend are passing out of Ilorence for the purpose of the duel ; and, as tes- 
timony of its deadly nature, they carry a bier with them, lhe unfortunate 
Maria mixes among the spectators to see him pass: Ludovico perceives 
her, and points with a gesture of despair to the bier. Maria, “unable to 
endure that token of desperation, fainted, and fell upon the pavement; re- 
covering, she prostrated herself before the altar of her religion, but altars 
no longer inspired peace. She knew not for whom to pray - she hesitated 
to confess to herself which of the two combatants she desired to see vic- 
torious. She began an ardent prayer to the Madonna and the saints that 
the duel might be prevented, but feeling that it would not avail, she broke 
off: then she began another that Bandino might conquer, and ended it with 
a supplication for the victory of Ludovico. Mortal heart never before 
endured so fierce a struggle; yet she felt that peace arose from the depths 
of her misery — the peace of the tomb perhaps — but still peace. } rom 
the incessant comparison she was obliged to make between Ludovico 
and Bandino, she became convinced of the noble nature of the former 
and the baseness of the latter. ‘The one, knowing that she loved another, 
sacrificed his own life to his country and to her ; the other, “er 
ing her fidelity, preserved himself for the purposes of vengeance, . d 
troyed her and betrayed his country. The one, having great cause for eo 
proach, never used one word to degrade her, or, did he utter one, it escay 
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unwittingly from a heart full to the brim. ‘The other, on the contrary, flung 
infamy by bandfuls over her. Other thoughts occurred, and at length her 


soul Appeared to cast off its dark clouds, and to distinguish the moral 
deformity of Bandino. ‘Through a contradiction peculiar to our nature, the 
discovery pained her; she wished to replace the bandage which had blinded 
her, but in vain. ‘The soul, as a bird escaped its cage, shrunk. from re- 
suming the bonds of passion. No human mechanist, nor, perhaps, divine 
one, avails to place again the spiritual yoke, once cast off; neither nature 
nor art possess a balsam that can cicatrize the wounds of the soul ;— 
Maria did not love Ludovico, but she felt that she abhorred Bandino.” 
There is another love story, meant to be depicted in the simple English 
style. Vico, a son of Machiavelli, is the hero; and a fair Tuscan girl, 
Annalena, the heroine. ‘This is the weakest part of the book — imitative 
and unreal, the lovers are mere idealities, and take no real hold on the ima- 
gination. It is in the stronger and nobler passions that the author shines, 
and in which he puts all his soul. Patriotism is the idol on which he ex- 
hausts his powers to paint it glorious and beautiful. One of his heroes in 
the earlier portion of the book is Michael Angelo, to whose simple, but 
great and fearless character, he renders that justice which has been denied 
by many, who have been led away by the representations of contemporary 
authors in the pay of the Medici.* Another favourite personage is Dante 


* The character of Michael Angelo has been traduced ; and with an ardour in the cause of virtue 
worthy the subject, the author of this work has spared no pains to vindicate him. Michael 
Angelo was entrusted with the construction of the fortifications of Florence. Sismondi says of 
him, “ He seems to have been the more ready to be struck by terror, inasmuch as his imagination 
was more intensely lively. On the first disasters of Florence he fled to Venice — shame caused 
him to return. When the city fell into the hands of the Medici he was again assailed by fear, and 
hid himself.” The last act was one of common prudence — he withdrew and concealed himself — 
while the Medici, in the first heat of triumph, were taking sanguinary vengeance on their enemies. 
But the first accusation is a heavy one, though even on the face of it absurd —he fled to Venice 
for safety ; but, ashamed, he returned to share the danger. ‘This accusation rests on the fact that 
Buonarotti did leave the city at the height of the siege, and did return. The cause of his expe- 
dition was unknown even to contemporary authors. It was easy to stigmatise his act as the result 
of cowardice; and, one author copying from another, Sismondi at last added his authority, But 
fortunately public documents entirely exonerate this great man from every shadow of such baseness. 
The author of “ The Siege of Florence” found contradictions in the old historians, and traces of 
his being sent from Florence, commissioned by government. At length he found, in an obscure 
work, allusions to a letter that existed in the Tuscan archives, addressed to Galeotto Giugni, Flo- 
rentine ambassador at Ferrara, which testified that Michael Angelo had been sent by the Signoria 
of Florence on a secret commission to Ferrara. The author on this was eager to consult the 
archives; but the government, jealous of all knowledge and enlightenment, refused him admission 
to them. Mortified, but not discouraged, he sought for the letter among other collections of papers. 
« At length,” he says, “ God had mercy on me; and I will not say how, but I procured a copy of 
this letter. It runs thus: ‘ Letter to Galeotto Giugni, ambassador to Ferrara, 28 Feb. 1529. 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti will bear this letter, who is sent by the Nine of the militia to examine 
those modes of fortifying which his excellency the, duke has adopted; and you will do him all 
possible service with the duke, as his merits deserve, and the interests of the city, for whose 
benetit he makes this journey.’” The words — those modes of fortifying — are underlined in the 
original, It is evident from this document that Buonarotti went on a secret mission to the Duke 
of Ferrara; but, in the subsequent disasters and overthrow of his country, this mission was for- 
gotten, and the cause of the journey being buried in obscurity, an unworthy motive was assigned, 
In the same way the author defends the great artist from the accusation of flattering the Medici 
in the figures which he sculptured for the tombs of Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino, and Giuliano, Duke 
de Nemours — members of that family. He adopts the explanation of Niccolini, who says that 
Lorenzo is made to look sad — because the thoughts of a tyrant, as he approaches death, are full 
of remorse —and placed the figures of twilight upon the tomb to symbolize the dark shadows 
slavery cast over life by the tyrants. This view is supported by the answer which Michael Angelo 
wrote to the verses of Strozzi, who, speaking of the statue of Night, says that it was sculptured by 
an angel, and that while it sleeps it has life. If you disbelieve, wake her, and she will speak. Michael 
Angelo replied, in the person of his image, 


“ Mi é grato il sonno, e pid lesser di sasso, 
Infin che il danno, e la vergogna dura, 
Non udir, non veder mi é gran ventura, 
Perd non mi destar, deh! parla basso!” 


Michael Angelo refused to erect a fortress in Florence, at the desire of Alessandro de’ Medici. He 
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Castiglione, whom he draws in forcible colours, as an upright, valiant, and 
noble-hearted soldier. But the real hero of the book is Francesco Fer- 
ruccio. In his History of the Italian Republics, Sismondi represents this 

reat man as the safeguard and hope of Florence. “ Francesco Ferruccio,” 

e says, “distinguished himself by his intrepidity and his knowledge of 
war, and gained the confidence of his fellow-citizens, as well as the esteem 
of his enemies. Although the family of Ferrucei was ancient, it was poor, 
and had not produced any distinguished magistrate for many generations. 
I rancesco had served under Giovanni de’ Medici. He was sent by the 
Signoria as commissary-general, first to Prato, and afterwards to Empoli, and 
after having put these towns in a state of defence, he guarded the open coun- 
try with so much success, he so often cut off parties of the enemy, and car- 
ried away convoys, and, maintained such good discipline in his little army, 
that the soldiers, who loved as much as they feared him, believed them- 
selves invincible under his command.” This great man is successfully deli- 
neated in the work before us. A simple-minded republican and a brave 
soldier, his soul is set on saving his country; and danger is a plaything in 
his hands. With a frame of iron he encounters hardship, and with a soul 
equally tempered to endurance, he despises peril. The best passages in the 
book are those which describe his exploits. In his mouth the author puts 
his own favourite theories for Italy. We extract one scene as a specimen 
of the more imaginative style of the author, and of his fervent patriotism. 
Ferruccio is at Leghorn, collecting troops and preparing for war; one mo- 
ment of leisure for thought is afforded him: — 

* With a countenance cast down, and revolving melancholy thoughts, 
Ferruccio walked on the shore of the sea. He turned his steps towards the 
west, now and then he raised his eyes and sighed, for he found no object 
that did not renew miserable recollections. ‘To the right he discerned the 
eminence where the ancient city of Torrita once stood. Noble spirits had 
once life in her, holy affections had breathed, and beloved memories clung 
round, exalted by wisdom and greatness ; now all lay buried, a thick strata 
of earth covered them, and a yet denser one of oblivion; even the ruins 
were vanishing, and time has not left one stone as a monument of the dead 
city. This disappearance of towns and kingdoms, without one sign being 
left for posterity; this death of all things, and the absence of all distinction 
between the annihilation of a people and the withering of the grass under 
the scythe of the mower, filled the soul of our hero with bitterness. Nor did 
the view to the left comfort him; there, at a short distance in the sea, 
existed the monuments which recalled the destruction of one Italian nation 
by ancther Italian nation, the terrible battle of Meloria. There | Pisa was 
vanquished by Genoa — O iniquitous fraternal wars! Ferruccio turned, 
and bent his steps towards the east, and he contemplated the heavens and 
the vast waters — magnificent elements! At first it recurred to him as if, 
like rival warriors, they contended as they pursued the pathway of eternity 
on two infinite parallel lines, and then, afar off, they grow weary of their 


solitary course, they unite and become confounded, and mingling together, | 
pursue the way still before them, till they reach their bourne. The sea. 


calms its waves, that the sky may behold its own beauty in them ; and 
heaven, returning the fraternal affection, raises the waters through the 


Sos ived at Rome — poor, but indepen- 
d all the offers of advancement made by Cosmo I, and livec ! 
pee a illustrious specimen of simple and high-hearted disdain for vulgar honours. We thank 


the writer of “ The Siege of Florence” for the pains he has taken to illustrate the igen bee! = 
great man. There is no labour at once so meritorious in, and delightful to, an author, as the vindi- 
cation of the wise and good from calumny and misrepresentation. 
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influence of its moon, and irradiates the edges of the murmuring billows 
with the tremulous light of its stars. And when the divine lamp of the 
sun. has flamed in its sphere, does it. not seem as if it deposited it on the 
bosom of ocean,\to warm it in its turn? Strange thoughts rise up on the shore 
of the sea, wild perhaps, but ever grand; nor let any one presume to nurse 
high imaginations, unless they have first beheld this glorious creation of 
God. If ever you behold the sea, and if your heart remains mute within 
you; hold the plough and dig the earth; nature intended you for nothing 
better. 

* The mind of Ferruccio enlarged through such ideas. Sublime con- 
ceptions crowded like inspirations at the thought of Him whom he wished to 
image so that speech could express, and other minds comprehend, him. 
Drawn almost beyond himself, he struck his brow, and with eyes fixed on 
high, exclaimed, *‘ Expand, O Creator! my understanding; my heart feels 
thee!’ Vico Machiavelli approached Ferruccio in haste ; heavy cares press 
on him — he calls him from a distance, but is not heard — he calls again, 
but still in vain. When close to him, he found him lost in thought, and 
fixing an anxious gaze upon the ocean, as a mother would who had confided 
her child to its waters, to discern the sail that was to bring. him back to her 
arms. When he touched him, as well as spoke, Ferruccio looked at him, and 
spoke: — * Who art thou? Why disturb me in my glorious meditations ? 
Vico — thou here!’ and without waiting for an answer, he continued, 
‘Come and be witness for me, that God has revealed to me the means 
not only of attaining the liberty of my country, but of changing the face of 
Italy, perhaps of the world. Look beyond there,’ and he pointed before 
him; ‘ there is Africa; and turning to the east, almost opposite to Rome, 
Carthage stood. When the success of Hannibal prostrated the Roman 
power in Italy, our fathers dared undertake the stupendous diversion 
of carrying the war into Africa. Scipio changed the destinies of the world ; 
Hannibal hurried to the succour of his country; courage returned to the 
Reman eagle, and he soared again to his fatal pitch. Their houses and 
possessions are dearer to the Signoria of Florence than the freedom of 
Italy. Fortune rarely favours paltry designs, often bold ones. ‘They have 
conferred powers that seem ample on me, but burthened with the condition 
to hasten with all speed to the guard of Florence. Advance, they say, but 
within the circle that we trace out. Ah! if they had given me liberty to 
direct my own movements; now, imitating the example of Scipio, pro- 
ceeding with the utmost speed day and night, I would hurry to Rome, and 
falling on the pope and the cardinals, I would support the doctrines of 
Luther, which now breathe not among the people, but in the palaces of 
princes. I would ally my cause to that of the German reformers; I would 
shake the throne of Charles; I would liberate Italy at once from her 
spiritual and temporal yoke; I would rebuild the Capitol, and resuscitate 
the Roman people. Alas, this thought kills me! I must forget it. Let us 
shut ourselves up in Florence, and keep alive the lamp, since its ex- 
tinction is threatened. Danger is there, and there also glory.’ ” 

Itis historically true, that Ferruccio had contemplated carrying the war to 
Rome, and it is true in all theory, that had Luther’s doctrine triumphed in 
Italy, that country had, at the crisis it had reached, been raised to inde- 
pendence instead of falling a slave. Obeying however the commands of the 
government, Ferruccio marched with his troops towards Florence ; and, 
during the march, fell on the field of battle, a victim of the treachery of 
Baglioni. The plan of the Signoria was prudent and well contrived, con- 
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sisting in a consentaneous attack of Ferruccio from without on the camp of 
the Prince of Orange, and a sally from the city. Had this plan been executedy 
the republic had been saved, but Baglioni betrayed the councils of his em- 
ployers; he informed the Prince of Orange of the advance of Ferruccio, and 
advised him to go with his whole army to meet him, promising that vo 
attack should meanwhile be made on his unguarded camp. ‘This last 
treachery sealed the fate of the republic. ‘The Prince came upon Ferruecio 
unexpectedly, during his march to Pistoia; the battle was for some time 
dubious; the Prince of Orange fell; but suecour coming up for his troops, 
the army of the Republic was utterly vanquished and dispersed, and ler- 
ruccio himself slain. The facts of this memorable day are so full of grandeur 
and heroism, that the simplest account is the most interesting. ‘The tault 

of the author of the siege of Florence’ is an incapacity to compress; he 

never knows when he has done enough; but in the pages that recount 

the death struggles of Italian liberty, there is much eloquence, much 

power, much deep and genuine feeling. With the fall of Ferruccio, 

Florence fell; the treason of Baglioni triumphed ; and, unresisted, the troops 

of the pope made themselves masters of the city. Certain conditions were 

in appearance agreed upon; all of which were afterwards broken. The 

work ends by a sketch of the result of the fall of Florence, and of the fate 

of the survivors of the struggle. The author heaps infamy and misery on 

the heads of the traitors, and on the patriots adversity and honour. 

It will be gathered from this sketch that the subject of the work is full of 
grandeur, and certain portions of it exhibit considerable talent. Many of the 
scenes are replete with interest, and sustained with energy. His eloquence 
is great, elevated by a fervent enthusiasm; but his style is exaggerated, 
diffuse, and even obscure ; his various episodes are not sufficiently interwoven, 
several of them being superfluous, and the whole too long drawn out. 

‘“ The Battle of Benevento,” a romance, by Doctor Guerazzi, a Livornese 
Jawyer, bears a similarity in style to “ The Siege of Florence.” It is not so 
openly inimical to the tyrants of Italy, nor is the subject of such recent interest, 
being derived from the old times of Naples as far back as the thirteenth century. 
It is conceived, however, ina truly patriotic spirit, and abounds with passages 
that evince the author’s desire to instruct and improve his countrymen. ‘The 
great and exact knowledge which the work displays of the history and customs 
of the times in which the story is laid, places it high in the esteem of the Italians. 
With us this produces effects that injure the interest. Many long chapters 
are purely historical, which, though well written, may be ealled dry to the 
mere novel reader. Besides this drawback, the writer will sacrifice incident 
and character to the development of manners in a scene, Or to the enunciation 
of his peculiar view and opinions. He does not hesitate to be long-winded, 
to introduce episodes that have no immediate connection with the story; his 
hero is thus reduced to a nonentity, and the interest flags. But the style is 
elegant, and the matter good. ‘The battle of Benevento was that in which 
fell Manfred, grandson of I'rederic Barbarossa, and which placed Charles of 
Anjou on the throne of Naples. We regret that Guerazzi has not done 
more justice to the character of Manfred. He founds his deseription of him 
on the accounts given by the writers of the Guelph party, who loaded with 
infamy a sovereign excommunicated by the church; but we are partial 
to a prince whom Dante speaks of with respect and affection, _ an oe = 
knowledged to be of a noble and magnanimous pe Be whi e we dish a 
hatd-hearted and bigoted rival. ‘This romance does less credit to its author 
as the inventor of an original story, than as an eloquent writer, @ deep 
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thinker, and a man who has the improvement and welfare of Italy warm 
at heart. 

There are other romances, but the above named are of the most note. 
Rosini, who continued, with strange rashness, the episode of “ Gertrude,” 
in the * Promessi Sposi,” and wr ote « Luisa Strozzi,” is not destitute of 
merit; but it is laborious to read him. He is a great admirer of our Rich- 
ardson, and imitates him in the minuteness of his details, and the lono- 
windedness of his narrative; but the deep interest we take in Richardson’s 
novels not only results from his admirable fidelity to nature, but from his 
taking the manners of our own country and times as his groundwork. These 
minutiee, set down as appertaining to historical romances, are inexpressibly 
tiresome and uninteresting. 

The Italians have no novels —no tales relating to the present day, and 
detailing events and sentiments such as would find counterparts in the 
histories and minds of themselves and their friends. Many reasons may be 
given for this. ‘The actual state of manners could never be detailed: the 
Italians would be so scandalized if the mirror were held up to themselves. 
Goldoni’s plays are the nearest approach they could bear to reality; and 
these, though admirable as far as they go, often sink into childishness, from the 
restrictions ‘the author lies under as to faithfulness of portraiture in the darker 
shades of society. The real events of an Italian’s life are the last that could 
be openly avowed. Another impediment lies in the impossibility of delinea- 
ting the influence exercised by the priests; which in all classes is very great, 
and too often pernicious. Yet coulda clever Italian give us only a Miss 
Austen sort of view of domestic life in that country, it would afford great 
amusement and instruction. We recommend this hint to Signor Rosini. 
His love of minutize would no longer repel us, if he were only bold enough 
to put down even half the truth. 

To return, however, to the subject of our article 
modern Italy. 

Mazzini tells us that the school of Manzoni is that of Christianity, while 
the writers who aim at the regeneration of Italy incline to free thinking. 
The contradictions which, according to this view, these several classes of 
thinkers fall into is worthy of comment. A devoted patriot cannot be devoid 
of religion. His desires not having their fulfilment in this life, he looks be- 
yond; and when the tyrant prospers, he looks to God to balance the unequal 
scales of right and wrong; and, by making virtue the highest happiness, 
though he may be condemned to poverty or exile for political crimes eternally 
dishonourable to their perpetrator, even w hen he triumphs, he brings a power 
from beyond the visible creation, to exalt and to debase, On the other 
hand, the spirit that Manzoni and Silvio Pellico would inspire is contrary to 
that which animated the Saviour in his career. He forgave his enemies, but 
he appealed against them — he suffered on the cross, rather than abandon 
the teaching of the doctrines that were to redeem the world — he enforced 
with the apostles s the necessity of going abroad, to increase proselytes and 
overthrow the old systems of tyranny and wrong. When he gave to Cesar 
the things that were Ceesar's, he did not give obedience to the authorities 
that bade him cease to disseminate his doctrines. Let the well-wishers of 
Italy attempt to follow this divine example in all its devotion and sincerity, 
and they will cease to inculcate passive obedience. Could any sincerely 
religious reformer animate the Italians with true piety, and shake the power of 
the priesthood, Italy might be regenerated ; as it is, the lower orders are the 
slaves of the Church, while the upper classes are either real or affected un- 
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believers; and neither of them consider truth, charity, and integrity, as the 
beginning and end of life. | 

The better portion of the people of Italy are eager for instruction; they 
are a quick-witted and sagacious people. Italian authors are called to the 
sacred task of enlightening their fellow-men. No writers of other nations 
can do this, for they cannot sufficiently understand the spirit of the 
people to address their hearts and imaginations. It must be left to Italians 
to teach Italians, and the good name of the writers with posterity will 
depend on their not betraying nor growing weary in the sacred task of 
enlightening their countrymen, and drawing their minds from the abyss of 
ignorance and slavery in which they are now sunk. Were their souls 
emancipated from vice, the Austrian could not long enslave their bodies. 

The Austrian, indeed, since the death of the “beloved Francis,” has 
shown a spirit of humanity which does honour to the new emperor. It is to 
be hoped that the scenes of the dungeons of Spielburgh are never to be 
renewed, nor modern history blotted by a repetition of crimes, which we 
almost deemed fabulous when recorded of Venice and the Inquisition. Men 
whose sole crime is a love of country will not again be condemned to punish- 
ment worse than death, taken in the enjoyment of youth and glowing with 
an ardour for virtue; and rendered, through a long course of solitary 
confinement, bad food, and tedious unnatural labour, cripples in body, while 
their souls, losing their energy and fervour, they become the willing slaves of 
their cruel oppressor, and call the tameness prodaced by physical suffering 
Christianity. 

Besides the subsiding of the active spirit of persecution which desolated 
so many Italian families, there is another hope for that country. One corner 
of it is emancipated from beth Austrian and priest. ‘The citizens of Ancona, 
having thrown off their obedience to the pope, govern themselves. ‘Their 
state of enmity with the papal see may serve to loosen them from an ad- 
herence to Catholicism; and it is to be hoped that a purer religion will 
spring up in its stead. When the pope’s bull of excommunication arrived 
at Ancona, the citizens fastened it to a fire balloon, with a writing appended, 
“ Give to heaven what belongs to heaven,” and sent the blasphemous curse 
to float among the storms of air, till it might fall in the sea, and be blotted 
out for ever. The pope is very eager to prevent any communication between 
the Anconese and the rest of his subjects; but when, as is projected for the 
sake of commerce with Greece, a railroad is constructed between Leghorn 
and Ancona, the spirit of liberty in the latter city will at once become 
more diffused and confirmed, and its walls will at least afford a refuge to 
those Italians who love their native soil, and yet yearn for the rights of 
freemen. 
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motives to watch over the fulfilment of this main article of the sound 
compact. ‘The progress of crime should, therefore, be frequently and mi- 
nutely observ ed in every country, but most so in one which may be said to 
be ina state of transitu. Such is Ireland at present: that portion of the 
British empire is now the subject of a great political experiment; the pro- 
posed result of which is its"pertect amalgamation with the other portions of 
the United Kingdom. ‘The experiment may be said to have been com- 
menced by the Union. Prev iously to that era the two islands were separate 
kingdoms, bound together by a kind of feudal compact, of which the exe- 
cutive was the connecting link. ‘This system was found to be defective; 
it did not work well: its action clogged and checked the movements of the 
central government of both kingdoms, and that, too, at a period which re- 
quired the undivided attention of the ruling powers to be directed to avert 
the threatened danger of a powerful and inveterate foreign enemy. ‘The 
object of the Union was to make Ireland what Scotland had already been 
made, to the incalculable benefit both of itself and of E poland, — an integral 
part, instead of a dependeney, of the British empire. ‘The experiment has 
now been the best part of half a century in progress. For many years the 
change produced by it was little more than nominal; the interests of Eng- 
land and Ireland were kept apart from each other by a moral chasm far 
more difficult to be closed up than the natural bar of separation which 
caused the Irish orator to round his argument against the Union by the 
assertion that ** God and nature had intended that the countries should 
never be united.” It was not until the great mass of the population was 
admitted to the full exercise of the rights of British subjects, until the 
pale of separation that had marshalled Protestant and Catholic against each 
other as two distinct castes had been broken down, that the ple dge held 
out at the Union of the perfect, cordial, and permanent amalgamation of the 
two islands into one nation could be said to have been seriously commenced. 
Now, therefore, after the lapse of a number of years, s sufficient to justify the 
expectation that some ostensible effect has resulted from the measure, is the 
time to inquire what has been its effect upon Ireland, what are the outward 
and visible signs of the workings of the measure designed for its amelior- 
ation, —a measure still adhered to from the conviction that it is an essential, 
a fundamental element, a sine qua nons for consolidating the strength, se- 
curing the permanency, and increasing the prosperity of the whole empire. 
Here, then, the state of crime forces itself into consideration ; it is the great 
basis of the calculations as to national i improvement or retrogradation. “The 
introduction of capital, the extension of the facilities for internal communi- 
cation, whether by land or water, the progress of agriculture, the intro- 
duction of manufactures, the diffusion of education, are, and undoubtedly 
ought to be, considered as tests of the political state of the country ; but 
these are only effects. "The first question with the merchant proposing to 
invest his capital in Ireland, with the agriculturist to enlarge his speculations, 
with the manufacturer to erect his factories and import his machinery, with 
the teacher to go abroad to diffuse the seeds of moral culture, —the first 
question with ach of these is that of the security of life and property. This 
is the preliminary theorem, on the solution of which the practical operation 
of all measures towards national j improvements must depend. 

lortunately there is no general political question affecting the great 
interests of Ireland, and, conse quently, of the whole empire, for which a 
greater sufficiency of data to work upon can be supplied. Previously to the 
Union, indeed, there is little material of this kind; neither in the present 
inquiry is it necessary. Since that period there are extant, in the records of 
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parliament, elaborate returns of the state of crime in Ireland from 1805 
to 1810, both Vears inclusive; and though a chasm then intervenes in which 
nothing is to be found bearing on the point but a brief summary of the 
number ot committals and convictions between 1814 and 1820, yet the 
details are sO full and precise from the year 1826 to the present time, that 
the most satisfactory conclusions can be attained as to three periods of 
striking and peculiar importance: the first, previous to the admission of the 
Catholic body within the pale of the constitution; the second, the year of 
the change of ministry, which paved the way for parliamentary reform; and 
the third, that in which the nation now exists after the new government has 
presided over the workings of the measure of reform for several years. For 
the means of attaining this copious supply of authentic information on the 
subject, the country is primarily indebted to the measures of Lord Glenelg, 
when chief secretary for Ireland. During his administration there, a simul- 
taneous voluntary exertion was being made by a number of intelligent and 
influential individuals, both in Great Britain and Lreland, towards the im- 
provement, both moral and physical, of prisons, in which Lord Glenelg, 
then the Right Honourable Charles Grant, took a deep interest. ‘The 
consequence was a revisal of the laws respecting prisons, by which the su- 
perintendence of the measures adopted for their improvement, both as to 
architectural construction and internal discipline, were committed to two 
inspectors-general, who were bound to make annual reports to parliament. 
These reports, which commenced in 1818, and have since been regularly 
continued and published, furnish annual statements, commencing with 1823, 
of the total number of committals and convictions, specifying the manner in 
which each case had been disposed of, and the intensity of punishment in 
cases of conviction, accompanied with specifications of the sex and age of 
those committed, and of their state as to literary information, arrapged in 
counties, and classed under the six following general heads : — 
J. Offences against the person. 


S. against property, committed with violence. 

3. against property, committed without violence. 
4, Malicious offences against property. 

5. Forgery and oflences against the currency. 


6. Other offences not included in the above classes. 
The latest of these returns contain proportional statements of offences ac- 
cording to a centesimal calculation. 

The information contained in these tables has been deemed so valuable, 
that similar returns for England and Scotland are now made by parlia- 
mentary authority. 

It is evident, however, that these returns, full and satisfactory as they are, 
would be of themselves insufficient. A knowledge of the absolute quantity 
of crime would be useless towards forming estimates of its effects upon 
society. The state of the population must be also taken into consideration, 
and the relative proportions between its progress and that of erime must be 
ascertained. ‘The first parliamentary measure for ascertaining the amount 
of the population of Great Britain was made in 18015 it was not followed 
up in Ireland till 1811, and the return then made was found to be so 
defective and inaccurate that it could not be laid before parliament. The 
aken in 1821 was devised and carried into execution in such a 
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manufacturing interests of that part of the empire. ‘This census was taken 
during Lord Glenelg’s administration ; but the returns under it were not 
completed until after Mr. Goulbourne became chief secretary, who struck 
out with his own hand all the additional information above noticed, leaving 
only such parts as bore directly upon the actual numbers of the people. 
The mechanism of the census of 1831 was based upon that of 1821; with 
this material difference, however, that as it placed no efficient check on the 
returns of the persons employed to ascertain the numbers in the several 
parishes and other districts, its accuracy must be very doubtful. Another 
census, taken in 1834, by the commissioners of public instruction, based upon 
that of 1831, has the additional drawback upon its utility as a statistical 
document, of being arranged in dioceses instead of counties; thus making 
its comparison with the previous enumerations in all cases extremely difhi- 
cult, and in many impossible. 

To the statements of the amount of the population, as given in these 
official documents, is here added that in the imperfect return of 1811], filled 
up from calculations deduced from conjectural data, and also one made in 
1805, chiefly on a calculation founded on the number of houses in the 
returns of the, hearth-money collectors. ‘These last-named statements, 
though confessedly not of the accuracy desirable in such an investigation, 
must be used in the absence of more authentic information. The num- 
bers of the population were as follow in the years stated in the subsequent 
table : — 


1805 - - - 5,395,456 
ISL] - - 5,937,856 
1821 - - - 6,801,827 
1831 - - 7,734,365 
1834 = - - = 7,943,940 


A general view of the progress of crime may be had from the following 
table, which shows the number of committals and convictions for each year, 
for which parliamentary returns have been made; to which is added an 
approximation, sufficiently accurate for practical purposes, of the ratio which 
the number of committals bears to that of convictions : — 


| 


—— 























| | Propor- | | Propor- 
tion of | | tion of | 
| | Convie- Convic- 
Years. \Committals. | Convictions.; tions to Years, (Committals. Convictions. tions to 
| Commit- | | Commit- 
| ' tals. tals. 
| [805 2,008 | 613 |g 1826 | 16,318 8,716 4 
; L806 1,996 | 649 1 i827 =| 18,0381 | 10,207 £ | 
| 1807 2.647 | 546 1 i828 | 14683 | 9,269 2 
| 1808 | 2882 ; 639 | 4 1829 | 15,271 | 9,499 Siig 
809 | 2941 | 715 =| 4 1830 | 15,794 | = 9,902 2 
Isto | 3374 | 910 | 2 i831) 16,192 | 9,605 = 
| | | | iss2 | 16056 | 9,759 | & | 
} 1815 | 5,792 | 2319 | 3 1833 | 17,819 | 11,444 2 
ISi6 | 11,273 4,490 | 42 1834 | 21,381 | 14,253 a 
IS17 | 13,564 5377 .}a 835 | 21,205 | 15,216 | 3 
i819 | 11,825 5,036 | 4 1836 | 23,821 | 18110 | 3 
1820 | 12,203 | 5377 | 3 | | | 
a } } 








—- ——— —e ———— 


This analysis, if pursued no further, would lead to a conclusion very 
unfavourable to the character of the country; as it would appear from it, 
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that while the population had increased in thirty years but about one third, 
the number of convictions during the same period had increased thirty fold, 
On the other hand, it must be considered that the returns from Ireland, for 
some years after the Union, were not made up with the accuracy and pre- 
cision now required; the means for doing so were not then in existence. 
In confirmation of this, reference need only be made to the table itself, in 
which it appears that the number of committals and convictions in 1816 
is double that of the preceding year; a circumstance which can only be 
accounted for by the supposition that a more accurate method of making 
up the returns was then introduced, as there was nothing in the state of the 
country at that period to warrant the only other admissible conclusion, that 
such increase was occasioned by some great political convulsion, or by some 
equally extraordinary change in the state of the law. And therefure, though 
in a subject of such paramount interest it is desirable, as matter of curiosity, 
if not of instruction, to adduce all the information that can be brought to 
bear upon it, however defective the source from which it is derived ; yet, in 
proceeding further into the details, it is expedient to confine the inquiry to 
the. period where the data may be considered to rest on a basis of moral 
certainty. The returns made from 1826 to the present time may be inferred 
to be of this character, not only on account of the improved system upon 
which the whole management of prisons has been since carried on, but 
because there is, and has been for several years, a powerful check upon any 
intentional misstatement on the part of the officers by whom the returns 
have been made up, in a similar return to that of the inspectors-general of 
prisons bythe county and town, crown and peace clerks, which is annually laid 
before parliament; so that any striking dulerence between these two docu- 
ments would inevitably have led to inquiry as to their relative correctness, 
and thus exposed the guilty party. Yet, before dismissing this early part 
of the previous table altogether, it may be worthy of remark, that the num- 
ber of committals compared with that of the convictions, as stated in the first 
ten years, is considerably greater than in the latest portion of it, In 1805 
the committals were 2000, the convictions only 600; or, in other words, 
not one third of the individuals charged with offences were found guilty : 
while in 1836, out of nearly 24,000 committals, there were 1 8,000 convic- 
tions; that is, three fourths of the accused were convicted. ‘This consider- 
ation may also lead to the inference that the very small number of offences, 
whether imputed or ascertained in the early return, may be attributable in 
some degree to a reluctance to prosecute where the chances of punishment 
were so small as compared with the expense and trouble of taking proceed- 
ings against the delinquent. sa : 

But it is evident that a mere statement of the quantity of crime would 
afford a very imperfect and incorrect view of the subject. ‘To ascertain the 
actual state of the case, the intensity and peculiar character of the offences 
claim an equal share in the investigation. Together with the number of 
convictions, the nature of the punishments inflicted must therefore be hee 
lor this purpose, there is exhibited in the subsequent table a ears 
exhibiting the particulars necessary to arrive at a ee = 
to the quantity, the intensity, and the peculiar character of oS = : 1e 
following periods :— the years 1800 and 1810 being the first “= as y = 
of the detailed returns made previously to the bry oom. . the mye ‘9 : 

ee a chee . Bow y . 100 °° S rE 

prison discipline ; the year 1526 being the first in vb ose a es fa 
made under the new system; 1831 being that in which the fre 0 
Ireland had been hitherto governed upon was terminated, ae wren eee 
acted upon by the present ministry commenced ; and 1836, the latest year to 
which the returns.as yet extend. 
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| | , ere 7 sy 
| ~ ) | ac | . } | 
| 1805. | 1810. | 1826. | 188), 1836. | 
Committals.— Males - - | 1567 | 2542 | 13,268 | 13,148 | 19.619 | 
Females - - | 441 | 832 | 3,050 | 3,044 | 4,279 
Total | 2008 | 3374 | 16,318 | 16,192 | 23,891 | 
' , | ar | | 
Discharged.— No prosecution ate 1 | 458 i ae ae 

Bills ignored - - | 461 | 481 4645 | 3694 {| I5lo | 
Acquitted by jury - 849 | 876 | 2770 | 2893 | 2545 | 
Remaining for trial - — | 604 , — — a 
, Total 1311 | 2419 | 7602 | 6587 | 5673 | 
| | | 
Convictions. —Fined - . . 245) 185 | 3828 | 417 2,032 | 
[mpris. 6 mo. or under 135 387 6283 | 6840 13,464 | 
lyear- - | ost | 38 883 | 8M | 1105 | 
2 years - | 42 | 10 98 |; 120 | 147 | 
3 years - | 9 | 7 | lL | l 0 | 
Transportation, 7 years 28 | 167 | 762 | 872 903 | 
14 years — | (in 3 | 26 | 16 | 
Life | 9 | 5 49 | 178 | 268 | 
| Death - - += | 68 | 67 281 | 307 | 175 | 

Total = 697 | 955 | 8716 | 9605 | 18,110 

| | | | | 

| Executions - - - - - 42 | 29 | 34 | 37 | 14 | 


From this table it is manifest, that while the quantity of crime has 
increased, its intensity has proportionally diminished. Setting aside the 
doubtful statements of 1805 and 1810, the other- returns show a marked 
increase in the proportion of the more trivial offences, including such as are 
visited by sentences of fine or imprisonment for six months or under; while 
those which call for the infliction of capital punishment decrease in a manner 
equally striking. While the total number of convictions in 1836 is nearly 
double that in 1831, and more than double that in 1826, the number of 
executions in the first named of these years is considerably less than one 
half of either. Nor can this diminution of capital punishment be imputed 
to the overstrained exercise of the prerogative of mercy in the executive ; 
for a reference to the same table shows a similar diminution of the crimes 
to which the sentence of death (a sentence dependent wholly upon the courts 
of justice themselves, and totally unconnected with the executive) has been 
awarded. It is, no doubt, to be taken into consideration, that the alterations 
in the criminal Jaw in late years, by diminishing the number of crimes upon 
which the overstrained rigour of law had imposed the sentence of death, has 
had its share in the reduction of the number of executions; but it must also 
be remembered, that most of these alterations, by which the criminal code 
of the United Kingdom is being progressively purged from the imputation 
of bloodthirstiness imputed to it by all the Continental writers on this sub- 
ject, have taken place since the late change of the system, as well as of the 
members of the government. But in order to come to an accurate conclu- 
sion as to the progress of crime and its bearings on the moral character of 
the population, the inquiry must proceed farther than its intensity; it must 
be applied to investigate the peculiar character of the several offences. It 
has been already stated, that in the reports now annually made, the offences 
are arranged into six classes. On referring to this part of the statement, the 
tables of crime for the year 1836 informs us, that in the class No. 1.5 which 
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includes offences against the person, the total number of convictions is 6099, 
of which those for murder are 66: of these 22 were visited with the extreme 
sentence of death, and 12 of those sentenced were executed: while the number 
of assaults, punished by six months’ imprisonment, fine, whippin 
charge on securities, is 5680; that is, 19 out of 20 cases of offence 
the person are of the slightest degree of criminality. 
classes there is but one solitary instance of a sentence of death, wl 


g, or dis- 
S$ against 
In the remaining five 
lich is 


inflicted upon a convict returning from transportation before its period of 
expiration, and the sentence was very properly commuted into that of 


sending him back to the place from whence he came, so as to compel him 
to fulfil the full term of his sentence. In the offences against property, the 
cases of arson, which in atrocity approximates most closely to murder, are 
but four, one only of which was deemed deserving of being visited with the 
punishment of transportation for life. Of the class No. 3., including crimes 
against property committed without violence, those of larceny amount to 3125, 
out of a total of 4259; that is, to a third part of the whole. ‘The summary 
of the details, so fully given in these returns, bears out the conclusion, that 
while crime, in the most extended interpretation of the term, as including 
every act by which a person can be annoyed or property deteriorated, is on 
the increase ; acts of atrocity, the mere recital of which makes the hearer 
start from his seat, and ask himself the question, Is it for this kind of 
protection that I submit to the thraldom of the social system? — is rapidly 
diminishing. 

The tables published in the prison reports afford several other important 
views of the bearings and character of crime, a few ouly of which can here 
be barely touched. ‘They give views of the ages of those charged with erime, 
and of their state as to education; as also averages, calculated according to 
a centesimal proportion, of the ages of those charged with offences, and of 
the character of the crimes imputed to them. In this part of their labours, 
however, inspectors-general have fallen into an error which bears unjustly 
upon the character of the people: the averages are taken upon the number 
of committals instead of that of the convictions, thus involving the innocent 
with the guilty. But the error, though it*may produce its effect on the 
casual observer, is easy of correction by those who devote due time and 
attention to the subject, inasmuch as the proportion of committals to con- 
victions being as four to three, a very slight arithmetical alteration will set 
the matter right. 

Though now compelled, from want of space, to pass over without further 
notice these parts of the subject, however highly interesting and important, 
we cannot avoid laying before the reader a table of the number of sentences 
of death and of executions in each year, for which returns are extant, from 
which the philanthropist will be much gratified in perceiving that the number 
of executions has been progressively decreasing. 








i 
| Sentenced to | : 
| Sentenced to may ane he a erro) 
Years. : hae Executed. Years. Treaties | 
1805s 68 42 1829 O44 38 
1806 | &3 42 1830 262 BY 
1807 91 55 1831 307 37 | 
isos 91 53 1832 aks “ | 
1809 . 110 66 1833 sot 3 | 
1810 | or * 29 1834 197 43 | 
1835 179 v7 | 
1826 28] 34 1836 175 I+ 
1S?77 346 ob 


ISvs 221 | | 
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Another view of these tables, as bearing upon the state and character of 
crime in various parts of the country, is equally worthy of investigation, 
When the subject is considered in this point of view, attention must be paid 
to the effects produced by difference of descent, by difference of religion, 
by the density of the population as compared with the superficial extent of 
the soil, and by the operation of the laws. The four provinces into which 
Ireland is divided are peopled by stocks which, however much their dis. 
tinguishing moral features may have been assimilated by mutual admixture, 
still retain sufficient of their original character to enable even a transient 
observer to perceive a marked variety in them. A general similarity of na- 
tional character tinctured to a certain degree with a provincial diversity : 


6c 





facies non omnibus idem, 
Nec diversa tamen e 





and if to this be added a view of the state of crime in each, as indicated by 
the total number of convictions in each province, the total number of crimes 
of the greatest atrocity against person or property, murder and arson, the 
total of petty crimes punished by six months’ imprisonment, or under; 
fine, whipping, or the surveillance of securities, and of executions, the 
account will stand as follows : — . 

In Leinster, which was the first, and at times the only settlement of 
the English, the character and habits of that nation predominate to a certain 
degree: Ulster exhibits features decidedly Scotch; Munster still retains 
strong traces of its Milesian origin, whether that be Spanish or Pheenician ; 
and Connaught is as decidedly Celtic. As to religion, there are but the 
two varieties of Protestant and Catholic. The influence of the density of 
population will be estimated according to the opinion as to its effects pro- 
duced upon the moral character, by the greater or lesser approximation of 
man to man, a question not of easy solution. ‘The’ influence of the operation 
of law, both in its enactments and enforcement, must in some degree depend 
on that of the question of religion, as the legislators of the criminal code 
under which Ireland is still regulated were of one religious persuasion, and 
the intensity of its penal enactments chiefly bore upon those of the other. 
eae comparative density of the population of the four provinces is as 
ollows : — 


























a Extent in Population No. of Souls to the 
eee Acres. in 1831. acreable contents. 
Leinster - 4,782,058 1,927,967 2°13 acres. 
Munster ~ 5,879,872 2,165, 19% ‘ 
Munste 5,87 873 ; bene 3 pen ee "76 
Ulster - 5,408,012 2,293,128 1°63 
Connaught - 4,329,608 1,348,077 2°07 
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The relative proportions of the different religious persuasions cannot be 
given according to provinces or counties, in consequence, as already stated, 
of the returns of the commissioners of public instruction having been made 
up according to the ecclesiastical division of dioceses. 

if in order to simplify and facilitate the calculation, an approximation in 
millions be taken in lieu of the precise numbers above specified, the state 


of crime relatively to the density of population may be inferred from the 
following table: — 
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: Density of Popu- Convictions, Pa 
Extent | Popu- | lation, as compared |————---___- BARE ABE 
Province. jin Mil- lation! with Extent, in | 44 Petty Capital | g 
lions of in Mil-| Acres and decimal Potal Of OF Mur. Ar-| § 
Acres, | lions. | parts, |No. Of. | fences. fences, der. — PS 
Soul. Acres, 
Leinster 43 | 2 1 to 2°48 | 5260 | 4672 | 50 | 4! 4] 
Munster 5} 24 1 to 2°65 | 3810 | 3161 | 48 | 11} 3} 9| 
Ulster 54 | 23 1 to 236 =| 2901 | 2744) 22 | S{—] 1 | 
Connaught | 44 | 1k 1 to 3:28 | 2090 | 1959 | 2 | 2/—! 0 
| | rales 





The most striking inferences from these data are, that Leinster exceeds 
the other provinces in the total amount of crime; Munster in the proportion 
that the total of the convictions bears to the petty offences, and also in the 
amount of atrocity; while Ulster and Connaught, the one the most Pro- 
testant, the other the most Catholic of the four provinces, exhibit the 
smallest extent of crime, whether as to quantity or atrocity, and in each the 
amount is nearly equal, as will be evident on taking into consideration the 
population of each respectively. 

In the foregoing calculations the large cities and towns which have juris- 
dictions distinct from those of the county in which they are situate, have 
not been included, because the exciting causes of guilt in a population so 
highly condensed must be, in a great degree, essentially different from that of 
the country at large. Indeed the character of the population, as dispersed 
through the country or collected in masses, should also form an element in 
the estimate of relative offence. Considered in this respect, the following 
table, exhibiting the number of cities and towns in each province, the po- 
pulation of each of which is 6000 or upwards, may serve to throw farther 
light upon the subject : — 


























Cities or Towns, whose Population is 
100,000 100,000 10,000 8000 
Province. or to to to otal. 

upwards. 10,000 | 8000 6000 d 

Leinster - l 5 l 3 10 

Munster « H 3 4. 10 18 

Ulster ° 0 3 2 0 5 

o 7 

Connaught - 0 ] 0 2 3 
a _ j 
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Here, again, Munster, in which crime appears to be most prevalent, has 
also the most densely aggregated population. ; : 

To prosecute the inquiry farther, to see the relative proportions of crime 
in the several counties, would lead to an extent and minuteness of detail 
beyond what can now be approached. Yet the subject is not less important 
than curious; for, to come at the true means for arresting the progress of 
guilt, and ultimately attaining its extinction, the workings of this ene | 
cancer in the vitals of society must be traced to its origin In the sma of 
aggregates, in order to arrive at sound conclusions ¥ to i beatin ot a 
total population. Yet some light may be thrown on t e subje “ | ° . esas 
who wish to proceed in the investigation, by the following * e, 5 ; ng 
the proportionate density of the population in every county, Wee oe he 
the state of crime in its highest and lowest degrees in 1836. 4n this table 
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the counties are arranged according to their proportionate population, and 
the initial of the province they belong to is attached to each; and the same 
details in the counties of cities and of towns are also added : — 
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Population. Convictions. | Ratio of 
Density. : See 
County. r : gq \| Convic- Petty Capital 
' . | Bessie ls teed to} Offences | Offences 
a “ Selae ei 5 || s£opula- 0 Con- to Con- 
Total. 3 S 3 ce ee = = | g } tion. victions. eletlons, 
A <<} & | OF oe] <4) a || 
| a ee ea eee Pe { 
; aes : | | 
Dublin L.| 83,042 |1 to 1-31] 602| 546]—} | —|_|]1 to 10411 to 1-103) _ 
Armagh J.| 220,651 |1 to 1°44)| 498) 470) 2|/—| —| || 3. O40) to aacl 
- g ri -tea vite as | aael aia - 1 to 443)1 to 1-060 1 to 249 
Monaghan | 95,532 |\1 to 1°67) = 253) —| — —|—||1 to 6781 to 1°142 mF 
Louth L.| 108,168 |1 to 1:85) 290, 279; 1} | —| — ‘1 to 36911 to 108911 to 290) 
Cavan U.| 228,050 |1 to 2-07), 98, * 64] —|__ | — | __//1 to 232711 to 1531}. | 
Tyrone U.| 302,943 |1 to 2°12) 271) 238| 5 1{—{]—]/1 to 1118)1 to 1°13811 to i 
Londonderry U.) 222,116 |1 to 2°33) 300) 257) 4) 1);—|— ‘1 to 7401 to 11671 to 75 
Longford L.| 112,391 |1 to 2°34) 275, 252) 4|_|—|— ||] to 4091 to 1:0911 to 69) 
Antrim U.| 314,608 |1 to 2-41)) 412) 292) 4|}..|—| |] to 763)1 to 1°4101] to 103| 
Cork M.| 700,359 |1 to 2°44)| 960 841|—| _ —|—||1 to 72911 to 1022} — | 
lipperary M.! 402,598 1 to 2°51)1303 1055) 22) 5) 2) 5+ /|1 to 3091 to 12351 to 59) 
Sligo C.) 171,508 \1 to 2-53) 136) 111) $)—)|—|—)1 to 1261/1 to 12251 to 45] 
Roscommon  C,| 239,903 1 to 2°54) 401) 360, 8|— —|—j|lto 5981 to Il-llllto 50 
Queen'sC. ——L,| 145,843 1 to 2°72) 585 543, 2) —|—) —||1 to 2491 to 1:077)' to 292 
Westmeath L., 148,161 1 to 2°82) 552) 483) 5| l ] 11 to 2681 to 11631 to 110, 
Limerick M.) 233,505 |1 to 2°88) 575) 492) 4) $|—]—/)|1 to 406)1 to 1°1671 to 144| 
Kilkenny L. 160,283 |1 to 2°96 393 $42) 2|—j—)}—//1 to 408 1 to 1°149 1 to 196 
Leitrim C.| 141,303 I to 2°97) 281) 979| | — —| — (1 to 503)1 to 1°070 — 
M exford L., 182,991 ‘1 to 3°08 477| 460| 1 | ame | oe =| to 383)1 to 10371 to 477 
Clare M. 258,262 |1 to 3°10) 238) 147) 5} 1] 1}/—1\1 to 10851 to 1°612)1 to 47 
W aterford M.| 148,077 1 to 3°12) 231) 180 8 | Ol iel 4 (11 to 64011 to 1°283.1to 29 
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ess important and interesting is the inquiry into the proportionate 
state of crime in the three great sections of the United Kingdom. A 


— view of this part of the subject may be had from the following 
table : — 


*® For murder. 

: Two for murder; two for intent to murder. 
§ The excess of punishments for petty offences above those of convictions in general is occa- 
sioned by several having been sentenced to fine or whipping, as well as imprisonment; and these 
sentences are here set down as separate. F 

|| For murder. 


+ For murder. 


eT ng : © For murder. 
‘he convictions for Carrickfergus are included in the Inspector-General’s returns among 
those of the county of Antrim. 
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Divisions. Population. | Convicti Petty Capital =| , 
P | ee | Offences. Offences. | Executions. 
0 any 13,897,187 =. a 8,925 494 | 17 
reland 7,767,401 | IS 110 14,284 17. 
Scotland | g'365114! 2 r r 
Scotlan 2,365,114 | 2,223 2,152 
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__ The facts here brought to light lead to conclusions singularly important. 
[he gross population in each of the three divisions may be estimated in 
round numbers at fourteen, two and a half, and eight millions ; or, in order 
to get rid of the fraction, at twenty-eight, five, and sixteen half millions ; 
and thence the following table may be constructed : — 





———— 
| Ratio of Proportion of Ratio of Capital 


} . . 
' Population, in | “ag? 
Hitt Millions Convictions, Petty Offences) Offences, 














| 
} } 
| | Itoevery to Convictions,| 1 to every 
England | 28 O42 3 to 5 28,340 
Ireland | 16 442 7 tos 45,714 
Scotland | 5 1063 lto l 1,125,000 
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The variations here are considerable and extraordinary : in the comparison 
Scotland ranks pre-eminently high; and though much allowance must be made 
for the difference of the Scotch and British system of criminal jurisprudence, 
yet, even with every fair deduction on that score, the comparative nullity 
of capital convictions and executions evinces a high degree of moral 
feeling in the great body of the people there; for, whatever be the law, 
atrocious crimes must be visited with condign punishment. In comparing 
Ireland with England, it appears that though the number of convictions in 
the former country is double those in the latter, yet the amount of capital 
convictions is nearly in an inverse ratio in not being above one half in pro- 
portion to the population. It also appears that the proportion of petty of- 
fences to the total number of convictions in Ireland is considerably greater 
than in England. 

The general inference from the whole statement is that while crime 
has increased considerably in Ireland during the time through which an 
exact registry of its progress has been kept up, it has decreased considerably 
in intensity; that the number of those committed and discharged as innocent 
has also considerably diminished; and that, therefore, a continuance of the 
principle of a substitution of certainty for severity of punishment, by a 
persevering adherence to the modified system of criminal jurisprudence, now 
being, for the first time, acted upon in that section of the empire, will lead 
to annual returns of crime and punishment as clean as those of England 
and ultimately as those of Scotland. ‘The prospect of such a result is worthy 


of a perseverance in the experiment now in progress. 
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‘CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIEs, 


Every country and people has a physiognomy peculiar to itself, and a 
character more or less picturesque. Nature creates the one; in the other, 
we find the reflex of manners, customs, and institutions — of all, in short, 
that springs from art and civilization. 

In Spain, the picturesque is found in the very streets. Monks, ¢ eipsies, 
and students, the Joreros*, the Manolas +, and the Miquelets t, together with 
banditti, offer a wide and rich field for the pencil of the painter, " 
the pen of the philosopher. Every form of many-coloured life exhibits a 
individual impression, whether the eye rests upon ecclesiastics or ine 
on the inhabitants of the north or of the south. Their very dress and lan- 
guage betray the different professions to which each party belongs, and the 
provinces from whence they come. The peculiarities of the nation still live 
partially in the pages of Cervantes, and more than half of the picture has 
been already sketched by his inimitable pencil. ‘To complete it, will require, 
what we can scarcely hope to meet with, a Spanish Sir Walter Scott. 

If Scotland, whose features are somewhat uniform, although picturesque, 

and whose history, till the time of the beautiful but unfortunate Mary, was 
scarcely known beyond the borders, could, in despite of such disadvan- 
tages, furnish subjects so full of interest to a master-painter, what exquisite 
sketches could not such a genius discover in Spain —so rich in events since 
the time when the modern Saragossa re-enacted the tragedy of the Sa- 
gunim of ancient days ! 

To paint the Spaniard, however, the artist must be no servile imitator of 
the Scottish novelist. Like Murillo, he must be born in the country, and 
be attached to it by every tie of love; or he will want the power to perceive 
all the minute shades of the national ‘character, and to invest them with the 
vivid colours of truth. Moreover, he ought to visit many climes, and 
come in contact with strange faces, that he may be enabled to understand 
the peculiarities of his countrymen, and to e xhibit them in bold relief. 

The nobility and middle classes, as they exist at present, offer little 
to the notice of the painter, but much to that of the politician. Yet, while 
the latter will-be at a loss to guess even the future destinies of Spain, the 
former will be able to trace the stream of Moorish blood in the internal 
feelings of the Spaniard, which are as warm as his external deportment is 
cold. No where, except at Rome, do we meet with so many monks, and 
the other symbols of a religion of shows. Processions cross each other daily 
in the streets. The churches, pillaged by the marshals of the Empire, are 
still resplendent with marble and gold. In that country the Inquisition 
Was as atrocious as it was useless, inasmuch as there was no chance of Pro- 
testantism being established among a people sensual to exeess, and who to 
the single virtue of sobriety strangely unite an insatiable thirst for continual 
excitement. Neither Calvin nor Zwingle could have made themselves 
intelligible to an_ illiterate, or even to an educated Spaniard; and still 
less to the women who fill the streets, squares, and balconies, and mount 
upon the house-tops to see, almost weekly, a St. Michael en tonnelet, 


* Bull-fighters. 


+ Inhabitants of the suburbs. 
¢ A sort of country policemen. 
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and a Ste. Justine in a hoop of gold tissue, or a St. James with his 
cross of Calatrava, or the Virgin with her interminable train, holding a 
kerchief in her hand, and weeping, like a young widow in high life, most 
becomingly. i . 

In Germany the case is quite the reverse, The prominent points in the 
German character are to be seen, not in the procession of priests, nor in the 
exhibition of the matadores, but in their literature and universities, which 
are the cradle of their great men and events. It was from an university 
that Protestantism rose up at the bidding of the courageous professor of 
Wittenberg, who left as a legacy to emancipated mankind the name of Luther. 
It was in the universities of Germany that the elements of the storm were col« 
lected that burst upon the devoted head of Napoleon, as it was in the monas- 
teries of Spain that the first effort was made which led to the downfall of 
the imperial dynasty. It was in Germany that the professors and students 
armed themselves with songs for their friends and swords for their foes, 
rushed to the field of Leipsig, and kept alive the flame of freedom, which 
burnt so fiercely in the strife of 1813, long after it had died away in the 
rest of Europe, and which gave rise to the very acme of ingratitude on 
the part of the emancipated sovereigns, who, by the decrees of the congress 
at Carlsbad, deprived the universities of their time-honoured privileges. 
It is to the unremitting exertions of Vichte that is due the resuscitation of 
the Prussian eagle, after it had been struck down by a more powerful 
enemy. Surrounded by a crowd of ardent youths, the hero deposited in 
the hearts of his followers the seed of the real tree of liberty ; and boldl 
broached and vigorously upheld the right to rise against the might of the 
oppressor. ‘lo the notions thus promulgated by the new school professors, 
Arndt and Jahn gave the sanction of their authority; nor did Prince 
Hardenberg, the founder of the Tugendbund, hesitate to range himself 
under their banners ; while “ Country, King, and God!” became the rallying 
cry of the volunteers of Schill, at Lutzou, and of the students in Germany, 
who, like Korner, the Tyrteeus of his day, knew how to gain the meed of 
never-dying glory in a contest, where the numerical superiority of the 
enemy seemed to render all resistance hopeless. Even at the present day, 
Hanover affords a convincing proof that, if public spirit has made any 
progress, if in Germany any form of government is to exist other than 
absolutism, it will be owing to the impulse given by the universities; and 
if by the exertions of persevering patriots the representative system is ever 
destined to assume any consistent shape, all the honour must be given to 
the professors, who have taught Germany that independence is the high road 
to the happiness of man. oe 

With these facts before us, it will be interesting to examine into the 
nature of those university bodies in which the grammar of Gottsched first 
gave a form to the language of Germany, and thus enabled it to become the 
fitting medium for the thoughts of a Voss, a Schiller, and a Gothe. And 
the review of these admirable institutions, that have given birth to productions 
not easily to be equalled, will be the more acceptable, as the diet of Franc- 
fort has attempted, with a parricidal hand, to destroy a system of education 
to which Germany owes all that is great and glorious in her history, literary 

well as political. 

m For a Tia time the universities of Germany differed in no respect from 
those that were to be found elsewhere in Europe. Both had their Origa 
in the middle ages, and preserved equally the spirit of that period. : a 
enjoyed an ionepencnee nearly perfect, and as as ak bay oe 4 
petty states. When, however, modern philosophy first m : 
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on the sentiments and institutions of the middle ages, although it found 
many supporters in the students of Germany, it was unable to destroy 
all the prejudices in favour of the past. Hence arose three sects in 
Germany — viz. those who were desirous of preserving the customs of their 
father-land, those by whom every thing old was decried as the remnant 
of barbarism; and those who held a middle course, and who were neither 
anxious to preserve all that was rusted by time, nor to introduce all the 
glittering novelties of reform. 

Of these three parties, the first existed at Heidelberg as late as the year 
1818, when it was changed into corporations, such as were found in the 
middle ages, and from which were derived the ceremonies of the fltte- 
burschen, or gay companions, as the party called itself. 

In a month or two after the commencement of the University year, the 
students, to the number of two or three hundred, or more, formed a grand 
party, under the name of the General Commercial Company. The banquet took 
place in a large room, filled from one end to the other with tables. At the 
head of each was placed a chair for the president, who sat with a naked 
sword in his hand as the emblem of power. ‘The féte commenced as soon 
as the presidents, in number about six or eight, struck the table with 
their swords, and pronounced the words “ Silentium ; ad loca.” — * Silence ; 
to your places.’ At this signal each took his seat. ‘The band then struck 
up the national hymn, and the students thundered out the praises of 
the reigning prince. After this the president arose, put his hat upon his 
sword, over which he placed cross-like the two first fingers of his right hand, 
and gave out in a solemn tone the following oath: — “I pierce my cap, and 
{ swear to conduct myself ever with honour, and to be always a noble 
bursehe.” ‘The president then passed his sword and hat to his neighbour on 
the right, who in his turn rose and pierced his hat, and the rest followed in 
order, unul the whole party were standing, and not a hat in the room re- 
mained untouched. ‘The sword was thus brought round with all the hats 
strung upon it to the president, who replaced them one after the other 
upon the heads of their owners, and, laying his sword upon the head of 
each, he pronounced, as he covered the party, these words: “I cover this 
head, and upon it I place my sword. Long live our brother!” Upon this 
the whole party replied in chorus — * As long as we recognise him we will 
call him brother, and will call him a knave who does him wrong.” ‘The 
presidents, with their hats placed on the hilts of their swords, finished 
the ceremony by covering each other’s heads; after which the students 
commenced their dry-drinking. Let not, however, the reader imagine 
that the parties engaged in this perilous career with the characteristic 1m- 
prudence of youth. Near the banqueting hall was a large room filled with 
straw for those who were destined to die. It still bears the frightful name 
of the chamber of death (Todtenkammer). But, as man is immortal, those 
who were buried in the night rose again the following day, and brought 
from the tomb only a violent headach, or, perhaps, some marks on their 
clothes of what had been placed there by their fellow-dead. 

These ceremonies will, of course, appear to sober John Bull at once 
ridiculous and barbarous, But the brotherly feeling which they engen- 
dered in the German universities more than counterbalanced all their 
absurdity. It was in those boisterous meetings that friendships were formed 
which ended only with life. Here it was that an esprit de corps took its 
rise, which united all the students, no matter how wide the differences 
were between them in other respects, It was here that the young men were 
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taught to consider their word of honour as sacred; and the student who 


failed in this point was universally cut by his companions. 

It would answer no purpose to enter into a minute detail of all the whims 
and follies of the students ; the counterpart of which is to be seen, not only 
in the military schools of France, but in every society of young persons, no 
longer tied to their mother’s apron-strings, and let loose upon an opening 
world, with no better compass than a restless imagination which turns, 
like the streamer, to every change of wind. ‘There is, however, this pecu- 
liarity in the students of Germany. ‘Their greatest extravagancies of conduct 
sometimes arise from the very sobriety of their thoughts. For example, 
since the time when the party, whose ceremonies we have just described, 
became extmet, the German students, instead of dividing themselves into 
societies whose appellations and rites are of recent date, have enrolled them- 
selves into others, that bring with them the associations of times long gone 
by. _OF these societies (and-man-schaften) each has its own dress, armorial 
bearings, and regiment; and not a student is to be found who does not 
belong to some one or other society. His pride is, not that he is an 
Austrian, Prussian, or Hessian, but that he is one of the Suevi, or Cherusci, 
or a Vandal, or a Lombard. Their notions of glory and liberty — 
the result of their classical studies, are too vast to be bounded by the 
inglorious present. As soon as the philosophy of Rousseau and the songs 
of Schiller got possession of the German universities, the students began 
to dream of a state of nature, and to acknowledge no other country Han 
what obtained the admiration, not a little suspect, of the jaundiced 
eye of ‘Tacitus. A recital of the follies which this mental delusion 
gave rise to would lead to reflections of a character at once laughable 
and serious; and we would willingly introduce here a full account of the 
dress and manners of some of these university corporations, did not facts 
more important demand our attention, We cannot, however, omit to 
mention one, the origin of which is purely of a philosophic nature. The cor- 
poration, Erudia, had, for its leading principle, a disregard of the ridicule 
which the doctrine of a community of goods—at least as far as tobaeco and 
beer were concerned — had provoked. ‘The whole society smoked with a 
single pipe, formed of the trunk of a tree hollowed out, in which various 
smaller pipes were inserted ; while the beer was drawn through long necks 
from a single barrel. 

These associations had the organisation of a republic. Every six months 
each corporation elected a president intrusted with the internal administra- 
tion, according to the regulations laid down by the general assembly. The 
presidents of each association formed together an university tribunal, which 
represented the interests of the students. The duty of this tribunal was to 
take cognisance of the remarks written in the Burschen Comment. — It ok 
nounced the verdict of infamy against those who had been guilty of infrac- 
tions of the law, and, in cases of appeal, it decided upon the revocation of 
the sentence. ‘The party who thus appealed was compelled to fight a duel 
with four students chosen by the convention, These duels formed the prin- 
cipal business of the students in Germany. Seldom did a day s with- 
out one or two taking place on the most trifling grounds. To lave even 
an idea of what happened on the right bank of the Rhine, it was abso- 
lutely requisite to see with what indifference the students of the faculty of 
Poitiers went out to fight a duel. It must be confessed, however, that the 
duels in Germany are more terrible in name than in reality. The swords, it 
is true, are as keen as a razor, but the erg 4 ty are dressed in such a 
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‘manner as to avoid nearly all the evil consequences of coming into contact 
with so fatal a weapon. ‘The head is defended by a broad-brimmed hat, 
supported by a thick iron wire; the neck is surrounded with numerous silk- 
eravats; and the whole body is protected by a large bandage of leather, 
while two thirds of the right arm are enveloped in a mass of silk-handker- 
chiefs. ‘The only parts exposed are, the face, the upper half of the breast, 
and a portion of the right arm, and the only wound which is mortal 
is inflicted by passing the sword through the side, and under the right arm. 
Most of the blows are aimed at the face, and hence the large scars which 

ace the students of Germany. ‘The swords belong to the associations, 
and the students who are not members of any corporation must borrow them, 
together with those for the seconds, who are dressed in the colours of the 
society to which they belong. ‘The latter are generally the most experienced 
duellists. ‘They stand on the left of their principals, and ward off the blows 
given in that direction. ‘Three fourths of the rencontres end without a wound, 
and scarcely one in twenty produces a week’s illness to the combatants. 

There is another kind of duel, still less dangerous, and peculiar to 
the students of Germany — the battle of the botiles. ‘Yhis, like the pre- 
ceding, has its written laws, forms, and tribunals. Address a student by 
the name of learned, and you must wash out the insult by half a pint of 
beer. If he replies by calling you doctor, the law requires a pint. If to 
the replication of doctor a rejoinder is made by the appellation of Mareiniche, 
a pint and a half must settle the quarrel; and if the answer Mareiniche 
meets with a rebutter in the word uppel— which are the names of two 
students, who have left behind them a great character in the university) — 
a quart is the measure of the penalty. If to the rebutter in Luppel you 
give a surrebutter, by calling the party the University-buailiff, two pints and 
a half is the penalty, and three if the surrebutter is met by the appellation 
of pope. All these insults must follow each other in a certain order; nor is 
it permitted to call a person pope without having previously addressed him 
as learned, nor without having paid the penalty of the draught. Formerly 
two other terms of reproach formed the climax of seven insults. But the 
appellation of Devil, to which that of God was given in answer, has 
fallen into desuetude, and with it the penalty of drinking, for the former, 
fifty pints, and for the latter of continuing the battle of the bottles till 
both rolled dead-drunk under the table. With regard to the formalities 
observed in this strife of drink, he who is dishonoured by being called 
learned sends his second to his adversary, who selects his own. “ Bring 
forth the weapons,” cries the last: when two glasses are brought out, holding 
each half a pint of beer. The second then examines if the weapons are 
equal ; and, if they appear not to be so, he brings them to an equality by 
drinking first out of one and then out of the other, until the other second 
cries, * ‘The weapons are equal ;” when, placing the two glasses before the 
combatants, he says, “* Handle arms;” whereupon the two principals lay hold 
of the glasses. ‘ Put yourselves in position,” and they carry the glasses to 
their lips. ‘ Fight,” and they drink. The law, however, requires them not 
only to drink, but to empty their glasses, without leaving a heel-tap or 
spilling a drop; which is technically called bleeding. If the glass is not 
drained dry, the second of the other party pours out what is left upon the 
table, and calls the delinquent a Philistine — a term of reproach applied by 
the German students to all other individuals, their professors alone excepted. 

He who refuses to take up the glove of defiance when thrown, down Js 
considered unworthy of being a drinker, and has the mark of infamy attached 
to his name by the order of the convention. 
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In the rear of customs so little in accordance with the advance of civilisa- 
tion, and so well ridiculed by Gothe in one of his scenes in Faust, serious 
reflections are sometimes found to present themselves. “ ‘The life of a stu- 
dent has not always been that of a dog, who is continually turning 
himself round to bite his tail.” ‘Tradition sanctified the follies of the stu- 
dents, who, however, when the hour of graver thoughts and nobler actions 
arrived, were not wanting to themselves, nor insensible to the appeals made 
to their better feelings, 

Shut out, during infaney, by the walls of their schools from the world 
that surrounds them, the students of Germany lived, till they came to riper 
years, in a land peopled with dazzling dreams, and with all the generous 
and exalted, but eccentric feelings of youth. ‘Their education, based on 
the literature of Greece and Rome, and strongly imbued with the popular 
poetry of their own heroic ages; prevented them from viewing, but with 
feelings of disgust, a world of reality, where they can discover no trace of 
that land and those virtues which cheated their fancy in the morn of life. 
It is this transition from an ideal to a real existence which was depicted so 
strongly in the songs of Schiller, the favourite poet of the German student. 
He who would enter into the full sense of the poet’s words, and workings 
of his feelings, need only skim over his little poem, Die Jdeale, or his 
au die Freunde, and dwell upon every line of Zhe Robbers, where he has 
exhibited all the intensity of his love for what is noble, lovely, and sublime. 

When Charles de Moor appeared on the stage he exclaimed, * This age, 
begrimed with ink, makes my heart sick when I read my Plutarch!” _ 

Such is the language of a German student, when he carries his views 
beyond an university life. The perusal of the writings of antiquity leaves 
behind it a feeling of exaggerated greatness. J'rom hence are found to 
emanate actions perhaps eccentric, but which attest in the actors a sincere 
and deep desire to arrive at the good, the true, and the beautiful. It is 
here that we must look for the origin of that meditation and patience 
which give such force to the German character. Here, too, is to be traced 
the source of that tendency to ancient forms of government which is seen 
in the universities of the Rhine, —a tendency that Gothe has openly 
avowed with so much naiveté in his Faust, where, says the hero of the 
piece, “ we please ourselves with the idea of an inenopenth Soeerena 
greater patriotism, - re extended instruction, —-and yet we are only 

ringing up a nation of rebels. a4 
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sums of money were economized, which before used to pass into the 
strong box of the men of the law. The members of the Burschen-schaft 
adopted a plain dress, and a studious life; while their amusements con- 
sisted in gymnastic exercises, calculated to restore that strength to the 
body which perpetual study is apt to impair. At the university of Jena 
all the old associations disappeared; and, in the others, they were nearly 
swept away. 

The sovereigns of Germany could not but sanction the statutes of the 
Burschen-schaft, when presented to them. ‘They who had conceived the 
idea of this association had been the recent saviours of their common 
country; and it was impossible to blast the hopes which the sovereigns 
themselves had so lately encouraged. But, while the higher powers openly 
approved of the new association, they restored underhand the old corpora- 
tions, and invested with honours the customs of the past. Subsequently 
they put down, by an interdict, all university associations, and thus extin- 
guished the Burschen-schaft. ‘The pretext for this universal proscription 
was the murder of Kotzebue, committed by a student who belonged to the 
latter society. Nothing could better exhibit the character of the German 
students than this tragedy, the result of a fanaticism of which it would be 
difficult to find a parallel elsewhere. ‘To minds of such a temperament, 
it is absolutely requisite, for the regeneration of Germany, that a master-spirit 
should arise to fix and regulate the enthusiasm of the students. Schiller was 
their god during his life, and it was he who impregnated them with his phi- 
losophy and poetry. ‘To Schiller succeeded Augustus William Schlegel as 
the object of worship. Far inferior to his predecessor, he was nevertheless 
the first preacher of romanticism, the fervent admirer of the middle ages, 
and of all the poetry which that period produced. Like Schiller, he 
had studied and wished to imitate the simple and lovely forms of ancient 
art; like Schiller, too, he lauded and magnified the artlessness and energy 
of an age not as yet spoiled by over refinement. Both had this in 
common, that neither recognised as subjects fit for poetry any except such as 
were noble and lofty in word and in deed. ‘They differed, however, in_ this 
respect, that Schiller drew his inspirations from the beautiful and the 
sublime, without regard to time, place, or person ; while Schlegel reserved his 
admiration for the poetry of the middle ages, when the catholic religion was 
the star in the ascendant, and was shedding all its imposing splendour upon 
the court, the camp, the cloister, and the human heart. ‘This was tlie 
feeling which led him to translate Calderon, and to place the catholic poet 
of Spain above the English dramatist who graced the reign of Elizabeth. 
Hence the violence of his attack on Kotzebue, who considered the actual 
state of Germany as the model of perfection, and who never dreamed of 
looking beyond his own country for subjects of poetry. It was upon this 
principle that he conceived and published, without effori, his numerous 
volumes, which were not only relished, but devoured greedily by a public 
to whom the very idea of a country was unknown, and by whom all social 
improvements were regarded as an utopian dream; a notion which even 
the present age is apt to indulge in, and to exclaim, with Candide, “ All is 
for the best, in this best of all possible worlds !” ; 

Schlegel asserted, perhaps with reason, that the world did wrong in bowing 
down at the shrine of Kotzebue, whom he accused of the design to destroy or 
pervert the moral character of the nation — a charge of a very grave character 
indeed, and one that was likely to give rise to “deeds without a name,” in 
the case of persons who let their imaginations run before their reason. 

Convinced that the very existence of Kotzebue was dangerous to the 
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welfare of his country, one Follenius, a‘madman, stirred up another madman, 
in the person of George Sandes, to murder a man daniel in their eyes of the 
crime lese majestatis in the court of Parnassus. 'To accomplish their pu 

the better, by raising up a prejudice against Kotzebue, and bonting ae 
down as the destroyer of his country, he was publicly accused in The 
Nemesis, a journal so called, of acting the part of a spy in the pay of 
Russia. Be the fact what it may, no sooner was the murder committed 
than it served asa pretext for the decree which broke up the Burschen- 
schaft, no member of which but Sandes was concerned in this act of 
fanaticism. 

The last ordinances of the diet of Francfort have left to the discretion of 
each government the regulation, not only of its universities as a bedy, but 
the conduct, and even the studies, of its individual members; and thus the 
coup de grace has been given to every science. 

Hanover is a recent and remarkable instance of the effect of these unfor- 
tunate decrees; and, at the present moment, the life of the German univer~ 
sities, once so redolent of joy in all its freshness, and so full of high and 
generous aspirations, has become 
“ like the fat weed that rots 

On Lethe’s banks.” 
The students can no longer learn with the elements of science the duties of 
free-born citizens, nor expect to reap the fruits of a regenerated society. ‘The 
universities have lost at one and the same time their character and their 
charter, and they drag on a soulless existence, mortifying to themselves, and 
contemptible almost in the eyes of their oppressors. Whatever ridicule may, 
however, be thrown upon institutions founded in the middle ages, and_ still 
preserving the impress of the past, as revolting to our present tastes, yet we 
cannot but regret to see a nation, renowned for all the kindlier feelings of 
the heart, and some of the deepest productions of the mind, destined by a 
single blow of absolutism to stand, like the lightning-blasted oak, encumber- 
ing the ground which it once adorned. 





REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
We broke off our last month’s notes in the midst of the annuals, and we 
now resume our brief hints of criticism with the same class of publications, 
which especially belong to, and mark the season. 

Perhaps one’s taste becomes more fastidious as these gorgeous volumes 
increase upon us, developing such apparently endless varieties of designs, or 
recombinations, as to involve us in a small perplexity of choice, which is 
hardly worth trying to get out of by any serious effort of judgment; but, 
however this may be, we were beginning to grow wearied of the grand plates 
and tinsel bindings of these works, and to long for something more readable 
and substantial, when we received Heath’s Book of Beauty, which at once 
put us into a good humour with the whole race of annuals. This Reha 
publication is edited by the Countess of Blessington, who has abel 
not only in drawing round her a group of distinguished writers, but, which 
is still more to the purpose, in catching them in their most felicitous moods. 
The prose stories are all good, dramatic, brisk, and full of life. “The poet ical 
contributions are executed with care, and some of them exhibit great power, 
and are of a nature to survive the perishable literature of the day. ‘The 
range of the greater part of the verses 1s limited to such handsome ie 
as the writers can say of the exquisite portraits of the female nobility which 
embellish the book, and which form a magnificent gallery of living beauty, 
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brought out with the utmost refinements of art. A few of these poetical 
inscriptions are touched with an epigrammatic felicity that inspires them 
with permanent interest. Of all the annuals that have yet reached us (and 
we believe we have now seen all that are likely to be issued) this volume 
approaches nearest to our ideal of perfection in this way. 

The ** Keepsake” rejoices in a bustle of titled authors, who, it is to be 
regretted, are not as good in the performance as we have a right to expect 
from the promise. But it is a pleasant thing to see the aristocracy thus 
coming personally, and with all their other honours upon them, into the 
fields of literature ; and, on that account, it is not very desirable to look too 
critically into their slight contributions. ‘The poetry of this volume is cer- 
tainly of a very indifferent character ; but then we have a fair compensation 
for deficiencies of that kind in the vigour and novelty of the prose articles, 
and in the richness of the embellishments. ‘The literature of the Keepsake 
is not altogether very striking: it leaves a faint impression on the mind of 
the reader: but the book is, nevertheless, a very elegant book for the 
drawing-room, diversified in its contents, and as splendid in its appoint- 
ments as any work of the season. 

** Heath’s Picturesque Annual” is distinguished from the majority of its 
contemporaries by being dedicated to a single subject — the history and 
description of Versailles. It is a volume for the library, no less than the 
drawing-room; and will afford the reader as much real enjoyment of an 
intellectual kind as the lover of art will derive from its magnificent engrav- 
ings. ‘The historical narrative is drawn chiefly from a French work, and 
the description of the present state of the palace, and its attendant stars in 
the park, is supplied by Mr. Leitch Ritchie. Notwithstanding the innumer- 
able histories and sketches we have had of Versailles, and the Court of 
Louis XIV., and the wits and beauties of that age of gallantry, there 1s 
a charm of freshness in this book which will render it universally acceptable. 
The fidelity of the illustrations — executed with marvellous skill — will be 
recognised by every one who has visited that celebrated place. 

In the ‘* Gems of Beauty” we have a superb series of Spanish subjects, 
illustrated by the Countess of Blessington in fanciful and descriptive verses. 
This is essentially a picture book; even the verses are little pictures set to 
music; and a pictorial feeling floats through the pages, which will set the 
reader dreaming of serenades and balconies, masks, carnivals, and holidays. 
The unity of the work gives it a distinctive and remarkable character, which 
is well sustained throughout both by the artists and the poet. 

‘* Portraits of Children of the Nobility,” edited by Mrs. Fairlie, also 
occupies a special niche. ‘The plates are all portraits, and, apart from their 
personal interest, may be noted amongst the most finished productions of 
the burin. The literary contents consist of verses appropriated to the 
several subjects of the engravings, and are furnished by some of the most 
popular writers of the day. The topics insisted upon by the authors are, 
of course, monotonous enough; but they are, perhaps, as interesting col- 
lectively as such offerings to the spring-beauty of childhood could be 
rendered. 

There have been very few Travels of interest published during the last 
few weeks. Of these, the principal is Mr. Frazer’s Winter Journey (Tatar) 
from Constantinople to Tehran, including travels through various parts of 
Persia, &c. Mr. Frazer was appointed to convey despatches, in 1834, to 
the Persian court, at a time when the whole country was in a ferment of 
revolution, in the daily expectation of the death of the Shah, and the con- 
test of almost innumerable claimants to the throne. ‘The history of that 
eventful interval is well known to our readers; but the account which 
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Mr. Frazer gives of the intrigues at Tehran, the jealousies and dissensions 
amongst the chiefs, the incidents of the civil strife which he witnessed, and 


the traits of national character which, during that exciting period, were so 
strongly developed, will be read with intense curiosity. ‘The volumes are 
written in a very unaffected, but a distinct and graphic style, and are full 
of novel particulars concerning a kingdom which is every day becoming 
more closely bound up with our interests in India; nor is this work worthy 
of attention merely for the sake of its political revelations, but also for the 
admirable sketches it contains of the costume and habits of the population, 
and the personal adventures of the author. The journey to ‘Tehran pre- 
sents a series of strange pictures and hardy feats, and introduces us, for 
the first time, to the difficulties of ‘Tatar travelling, a mode of progressing 
through a country which perpetually exposes a stranger to all sorts of acci- 
dents. The Tatar is the guide; and as he is always a perfect master of the 
art of horsemanship, even to a point of excellence that would puzzle the most 
adroit equestrian at Astley’s, the gentleman who entrusts himsel! to his 
convoy, is compelled either to follow him at the risk of breaking his neck, 
or to loiter behind with the comfortable prospect of perishing in the snows. 
There is another feature in Mr. Frazer’s volumes equally attractive and 
curious, his description of Persian scenery. The rich valleys, the gleaming 
uplands, the fragrant and beautiful woods, and the smiling fields of wheat 
and barley, spontaneous in their Juxuriance from the amazing fertility of the 
soil, afford many pages of very pleasurable reflection, and realize, in the 
poetical images they suggest, a succession of enchantments that will con- 
stantly put the imagination involuntarily rambling amongst the fables of the 
Arabian Nights. 

A second volume of the Shores of the Mediterranean has been published 
by Mr. Standish. It consists chiefly of historical and descriptive accounts 
of the principal places on the margin of the Mediterranean, an elaborate 
account of Constantinople and its ancient edifices, and some sketches of 
Granada, her kings, and wars, and the religion, customs, arts, and literature 
of the Arabs. The author has brought the results of much research to 
this undertaking, and enlivened it in the execution by a running personal 
narrative of his travels in the scenes he describes. ‘The work is agreeably 
written, and has the merit of compressing into narrow limits a considerable 
quantity of valuable information. . . 

Our scanty gathering of travels terminates with a work entitled * ¢ utch ; 
or Random Sketches in Western India,” by Mrs. Postans. ‘The province 
of Cutch is about 500 miles distant from the Presidency of Bombay, and is 
situated in the most northern part of Western India, having the Indus as a 
boundary on the west side. I'rom its remote position it is one ol those 
stations of which very little has hitherto been written, although should the 
steam navigation of the Indus be ever carried into effect, it will one day 
become a place of considerable importance to our commercial interests. A 
residence of some years in Cutch, afforded Mrs. Postans ample opportu- 
nities of investigating the character of the people, and the resources of the 

rovince; and the book before us is the result of the notes she made during 
that period. It is a work of more than ordinary merit, full of instructive 
details, clever sketches, legends, and practical suggestions. The scene it 
discovers to the reader is new, and it is treated in a spirit of truth and in- 
telligence that renders it familiar. In addition to the literary claims of the 
volume, there are several very interesting coloured plates, from oe 
made by the author, in which the costume of the Rao and some of his fol- 
lowers is given with excellent effect and apparent fidelity. Pye . 
The department of Fiction — which, except in the serial reprints of esta- 
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blished favourites, has latterly been on the decline — presents throughout the 
month but three noveis. ‘ Melton de Mowbray” is the eldest born of the 
triad. The incidents of this story are very carelessly put together, and the 
power which the author evidently possesses of producing sterling pictures 
of real life is somewhat sacrificed to the imaginary necessity of making his 
characters act a sort of pantomime, through a multitude of extravagant and 
improbable scenes. ‘The characters themselves are heedlessly drawn, and, 
with one or two exceptions, are unfaithful to their own individuality. But, 
in other respects, the novel is not destitute of merit. It is relieved, here 
and there, by some passages of nervous reflection, and a few sketches of the 
public men of the latter part of the last century, that give a temporary in- 
terest to particular parts of the narrative, and only make us regret the 
more that the writer did not bestow an equal amount of care upon the 
whole. In the “ Lost Evidence,” we have a romance of vivid, dramatic 
action, intricate and full of variety, crowded with figures perpetually in 
motion, yet distinct and stamped with special characteristics. ‘The charm 
of this work lies in the deep interest of the story, and the bold painting of 
that back ground of history, of which the author has ingeniously availed 
herself, to throw out into stronger relief the fictitious personages who fill 
the stage. ‘The performance is highly creditable to the abilities of Miss 
Burdon, who combines with literary power a large measure of artistical 
feeling. A languid story, by Camilla Needham, called “ Ada,” may be 
briefly dismissed as a faint effort to describe the life of a coquet. It is 
overdone — not in the strength of the colouring, but in the excess of the 
outlines. It is deficient in vigour, probability, and earnestness; and, 
although it conveys a moral lesson to the sex, it is steeped in too much 
maudlin sentiment to make a very lasting impression. 

Three little books of poetry solicit a few lines. The most interesting 
is a translation, by Mr. Latham, of a new piece from the Swedish of Elias 
Tegner, entitled “ Axel,” a snatch of ballad verse that closely resembles 
the Mazeppa of Lord Byron. This piece is not remarkable as a cha- 
racteristic specimen of national poetry, but is rather to be commended 
for the grace and melodiousness of its lines, and the romantic beauty of the 
scenery and incidents it describes. Mr. Latham’s translation is executed 
with admirable taste and feeling, and preserves all throughout, as closely as 
the language will permit, the peculiar and simple spirit of the original. 
“Geraldine,” by Mr.'Tucker, is a continuation of the Christabel of Coleridge. 
This must be regarded as a bold undertaking, and, perhaps, ought to be 
treated with lenity in proportion to the difficulty of success. But seeing 
that Mr. Tucker is well qualified to succeed on original ground (as other 
poems in the same volume satisfactorily testify), we are the less disposed to 
remit the sentence of censure for his failure in this attempt to complete the 
unfinished design of Coleridge. Except the mere imitative phrascology, 
and the forms of the verse, there is nothing in Geraldine that can be con- 
sidered as strictly following out the glorious fragment to which it furnishes 
a conclusion. The story is all well enough, and perhaps as good as Cole- 
ridge could have desired; but we miss the musical rhythm, and_ that 
exquisite infolding of the expression, without which all such trials of skill 
are no better than idle exercises of dexterity. “ A Wreath of Wild Flowers 
from New England,” by Mrs. Frances Osgood, is a collection of miscella- 
neous poems, the majority of which have been already published in diffe- 
rent periodicals in this country and America. The poetry of America 
is, generally speaking, deficient in originality. It has all the charac- 
teristics of imitation, —crudeness in plan, weakness in expression, and 
an extraordinary want of skill or taste in the adaptation of means to 
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ends. It is impossible not to feel, after reading a variety of American 


poems, that the authors have been inspired by books and not by nature, 


and that they are, in fact, only giving out, in new forms and fan. 
ciful turns, the si 


iggestive images which have been deposited in their 
memories by former writers. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there is fre- 
quently a delicate beauty and touching tenderness in American poetry, 
which, in spite of all its exaggerations and heresies, cannot fail to move the 
sympathies of the reader. Some influences seem to break in upon them 
from their fine wild solitudes, their gigantic forests, and their turbulent 
rivers; they write occasionally as if they had got a glimpse of some far-off 
marvel of the world, which filled their eyes for a second, and vanished, 
leaving them in a condition of wonder and delight, without the power of 
satisfying their yearnings, or of wholly describing their enthusiasm; and 
there is, not unfrequently, a certain sense of primitive grandeur, which, 
although it may not be very clear or strictly truthful in its exposition, 
nevertheless imparts a peculiar colouring to their works, which is not to be 
found in the poetry of old countries, and still less in the modern poetry of 
England. Mrs. Osgood is one of the most distinguished American poets, 
and approaches, perhaps, more closely than any of her contemporaries to 
our standard of excellence. Her productions have much of the bounding 
elasticity and freshness of genius in them, and exhibit considerable freedom 
of manner, and rather a remarkable facility in versification. We certainly 
have poets in this country, — some too whose names are spells in our gilt 
books, — who would suffer in comparison with Mrs. Osgood. 

A quantity of almanacs for the ensuing year has been showered on the 
public from numerous bibliopolic quarters. ‘This fry of ephemera hardly 
come within the scope of our notice ; but, as almanacs are very useful pub- 
lications for every-day purposes, we may add, that of all those we have 
looked at, that entitled ‘ Hannay and Dietrichsen’s Almanac,” appears to 
contain the largest amount of general practical information; while the 
“ Sporting Almanac,” addressed expressly to those who take an interest in 
the amusements of the turf, the field, and the river, in agriculture and 
out-of-door exercises, is the most complete production of its kind that has 
appeared. 

NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

Notrs on THE Montu. — It is remarkable that, when the Roman year of ten months was 
divided into twelve, December continued to retain its name and place. The ancients dedicated 
its first day to the worship of the central fire, proving themselves Huttonians by anticipation. 
The fortune of women was also worshipped on this day. John de Medici, Leo X., whose glory 
it was to be the patron of Rafftielle, died on this day in 1521. The second day should be a 
by all the missionary societies in honour of St. Francis Xavier of Navarre, the apostle of the 
Indies, who died in China on this day in the year 1552. It was the day of Austerlitz, in 
1805. and is the first day of the ecclesiastical year 1839. On the third, Nicolas br akspear, 
an Englishman, mounted the papal chair in 1153. Another Englishman (the late ( ardinal 
Weld) was a candidate. On he day, in 1688, James II. abdicated the throne of England, 
although Pope Innocent XI. had just issued a medal to celebrate the return of England to the 
arm of her nursing mother, the Church. Belzoni and Flaxman both died on this day. The 
fourth is a naval day ; on it, the Navy Board was founded in 1625, and the Navy Office in 
1644. The navy of Alfred, Elizabeth, and of James IL., when Duke of York, were this day 
vistastots + and in 1805, on this day, Nelson’s body (in the Victory), returned to England. 
On the oth, in 1056, Macbeth was slain, and Mozart was born on the same day, in 7 
On the sixth, the “ Old” Pretender, then (1670) an infant, was hurried away “ for safety 
from Whitehall to Lambeth Church by his mother. ger, Ms merate: Ve a a 

-VI.. w is day in 1421. It is the day of St, Nicholas, whose wor- 
Henry VI, was born on this i ) : “clerks” are thieves. On the seventh of this 
shippers are children and sailors, and whose “ cler s” are thie ie ssllanel bead 
month, B.C. 43, Cicero was assassinated. In 1683, Algernon Sydney was beh he exehth 
Ney was shot in 1815. Christina of Sweden and Mary of Scotland ggg 2 te on the hoe , 
+ “ e . . . 
the former at Stockholm, in 1626, the latter at Linlithgow, in 1542, Morace was born on 
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this day at Venusia, B.c. 65. On the ninth, in 1150, began the great frost, which ended in 
February : Milton was born in Bread Street this day, 1608; and Vandyke died in 1641; it 
is also the birth day of Gustavus Adolphus, “the Lion of the Protestant league.” On the 
tenth, in 158}, Elizabeth signed the warrant for Mary’s execution : in 1697 Hogarth was 
born ; and in 1825, the commercial panic raged. The eleventh is a haleyon day, the queen 


of Winter reigns : in 1282, the head of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, crowned with willows, 


was stuck upon the Tower ; and in 1625 the great plague began on this day in Whitechapel 
St. Colman, St. Columba, St. Corman, St. Finian, and other Irish and English saints of the 
fifth century, are celebrated on the twelfth. In 1653, Cromwell snatched the bauble 
from before Sir Harry Vane, and dissolved the long parliament. On the thirteenth, in 1566 
Sully, and in 1553, his great master, were born ; and in Scotland, James V., the royal poet, 
was born on tliis day in 1546; and on the same day in 1585, Drummend of Hanthowrden, 
On the fourteenth, in 1647, two suns appeared in the sky at Oxford, not that the scholars 
saw double, or had been too much in the sun ; but that the false medium deceived them. On 
this day, in 1546, Tycho Brahe was born; and in 1799, Washington died. The fifteenth 
produced Nero, a. Dp. 37, and Timoleon, in B.c., 327, died on this day, a somewhat striking 
contrast. On the sixteenth died Pepin the Fat, perhaps of grief that grouse-shooting was 
over. In 1215, the barons of England were this day excommunicated, and London laid 
under interdict. In 1653, Cromwell on this day assumed the protectorate. On the seven- 
teenth, the war in India was ended in 1805, by the submission of the Rajah of Berar to the 
now Duke of Wellington. The founder of Guy’s Hospital died this day in 1724, and 
Bolivar in 1830. On the eighteenth, in 1555, a John Phillpott, doubtless an ancestor of a 
Right Rev. Prelate of our own day, was burned in Smithfield. In 1659, the plague stayed 
this day, and in 1783, Pitt became Secretary of State. On the same night in 1812, Napoleon 
entered Paris incog., and at midnight, on his return from Russia. On the nineteenth, in 
the year 69, Vitellius burned the capitol at Rome. On the twentieth, Richard the lion- 
hearted was entrapped by the mouse of Austria, 1192: the Dulwich gallery was given to 
the public on this day by Sir Francis Bourgeois, in 1810: the first assembly of the Scottish 
Church was held this day in 1560. The twenty-first is the shortest day: in 1667 the Whigs 
considered it a long one ; the name then stood for the persecuted: St. Thomas’s day is but 
half the usual length ; because, perhaps, his twin brother claimed the rest. Lord Bacon, the 
first Lord Keeper, received the Great Seal on the twenty-second of December, 1558 : on 
this day in 640, the splendid libraries of Alexandria were used as fuel to heat the public 
baths withal. On the twenty-third, B. c. 486, Xerxes succeeded to Darius on the Persian 
throne, On the twenty-fourth, in 1247, Robin Hood died; and in 1814 peace with America 
was signed on this day. The twenty-fifth is still so far sacred to religion and jollity, that 
we need not commend its keeping to the reader : William the Norman received the wassail 
bowl this day in 1066, at his inauguration ; and in 1642, on this day, was Newton born. On 
the twenty-sixth, in 1745, the Pretender landed and created a sensation ; as did John Wilkes, 
who died on this day, 1797: masques and plays were acted at Whitehall in honour of 
St. Stephen: Lear was so produced in 1606. The twenty-seventh is memorable as the 
death-day, in 1814, of Miss Joanna Southcote. On the twenty-eighth, the members of the 
Temple used to get up follies in honour of the holy innocents. The follies of the Templars 
now are not perhaps so innocent as when Childermas was a great holiday. On the twenty- 
ninth, in 1170, Beckett was assassinated at the altar of Canterbury cathedral. On the 
thirtieth, in 1535, was formed the well-abused society of the Jesuits. On the thirty-first, in 
1384, John Wickliffe died. In 860, the Mediterranean Sea was frozen over on this day ; but 
it is a great consolation to us who feel here the reign of winter and his icy flaw, to recollect 
that it is Midsummer at the Cape of Good Hope, a pleasant word with which to close our 
notes on the old year. 


Tue Press anp tur Princr.—If the press now and then depreciates a noble character 
or destroys a good name, how often does it confer the distinction of excellence and fame, 
where the first does not exist and the second would be otherwise unattainable. If it seems 
to administer to grossness, of what refinement is it not also capable! If it appears to sym- 
pathise with vulgar tastes, with what exalted apprehensions of virtue is it not likewise 
inspired! Of which. quality the following anecdote is an indication, the reader must decide. 
We find it in one of the most popular of our journals, and ere this it has most probably 
appeared in them all. 

It should be premised that the anecdote is expressly stated to be ‘ communicated by a 
correspondent.” Now the correspondent of a daily paper is, we need not say, in nine cases 
out of ten, the most perverse and impracticable of all literary prodigies out of bedlam. 
When a gentleman is unanimously voted by his friends, a simpleton “ past all surgery,” and 
a bore beyond all reclamation, he infallibly takes it into his head to become a correspondent. 
When he is proved, even to demonstration, to be utterly and hopelessly incompetent, he 
joins the sect of the Epistlearians. No sooner does he convince his family that his stock 
of opinions consists of one only —and that a wrong one —than he flies to pen and ink to 
commemorate the fact. When he can do nothing at all, he writes a long letter to the 
editor of an (invariably) highly influential and widely circulated journal. It would seem 
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from a close and regular perusal of literary eccentricities, headed “ To the Editor of,” &e., 


ry justly observed,” &c., and ending with, “ I am, 
or Vindex, or Inquirer, or Veritas, or Justicia, or One 
m from such contributions to the sum of popular wisdom 
nation, that people never dream of writing to newspapers but when they 
have exactly nothing to say. When they do not know what in the world to think upon a 
subject that agitates them, they sit down and write letters to public journalists, But enough 
of the correspondent and his class. Here is the anecdote :—“ Prince George of Cambridge 
is remarkable for his candid and open disposition. Playing one day alone with the young 

ount L in the principal drawing-room of the palace, they heedlessly upset and de- 
— avery costly piece of bijouterie, which the Duchess had expressly charged them 
neither to touch nor approach. On her return her Royal Highness discovered the accident, 
and demanded how it happened. ‘1, said Prince George, stepping boldly forward, ¢ I 
did it, mamma.’ On being subsequently asked why he had taken the entire blame on hims 
self when his companion was equally implicated, he replied, ‘ Because | was the eldest, and 
ought to be punished most; and because,’ he added, * I looked in L——'s face and thought 
he was about to deny it, and to say what was not true.” Now it is to be regretted that this 
correspondent, who is so devout an admirer of truth, did not take care that his story should 
be true. As we, like himself, can appreciate a candid and open disposition, and wish that 
such a blessing may have fallen to the lot of the prince, we comfort ourselves with the 
conviction that this testimony to his youthful Royal Highness’s magnanimity is false. How 
very little candour and openness will set up a prince in magnanimity! Think of the virtue 
of taking the entire blame upon himself, and then charging the companion he protects with 
a sin much blacker than the original offence! Think of the heroism of avowing the fault, 
and then turning upon his fellow culprit with an avowal of a suspicion that would more 
than counterbalance fifty times the generosity. What notions of a candid and open dis- 
position this correspondent must have. Observe what it is here made to consist in —“ I 
told a falsehood in saying that L only was in fault ; L— was a sharer in the offence, but 
1 was his senior and his friend, and a generous and affectionate impulse prompted me to 
protect him. | took the entire blame on my own shoulders, L screened my partner in de- 
linquency, I shielded my playmate from the risk of punishment even at the expence of 
truth — truth, of which | am so passionately fond, that 1 was shocked to see by L——'s 
look that he was about to violate it, and deny his participation in the prank. Rather than 
he should do that, rather than he should injure himself in your opinion by saying what was 
not true, | said what was not true myself. [ at once did that, which he /oohed (to my 
thinking) about to do. I generously screened him from the consequences of his first fault, 
and I prevented him from perpetrating the second which he /ooked about to commit. OF 
course | reveal both now —the one he is guilty of, and the one L thought it possible he 
might become guilty of, because you put a question to me which Lam bound to answer, 
being of a candid and open disposition.” This is a long speech for a Prince, but it is the 
plain English of the reply which our admirer of candour and openness has so flatteringly 
put into his young Royal Highness’s mouth ; and does certainly exhibit an apt illustration 
of what sometimes passes for frankness and friendship in this world. Friendship has been 
publicly discussed this month with more freedom and piquancy than usual ; and our grave 
commentary upon a ridiculous story may be pardoned as not unseasonable. 


commencing with ** Dr, Johnson has ve 
Mr. Editor, yours, &c. Humanitas,” 
of the old School —it would see 
or virtuous indig 





Tut ALDERMAN AND THE OverseER — A Contrast.—The Court of Mayor and Alder- 
men of London has done itself honour by conferring upon one of its members a peculiar 
mark of distinction. We quote it in the form in which it has been voted :—“ Resolved 
unanimously,—That this Court cannot too highly appreciate the continued acts of kindness 
and humanity of their brother magistrate, John Pirie, Esq. and Alderman, in administering 
his powerful influence, by sending home poor and distressed seamen of foreign countries 
who have been improperly drawn away; and particularly in the case of the distressed boy, 
Richard Symons, who is about to be restored to his home and his parents through the 
Alderman’s kindness ; thereby advancing the cause of humanity, and upholding the honour 
of the City of London.” This tribute we believe to be deserved, a thousand tines over, by 
a series of generous and disinterested kindnesses to the poor, rendered in the name of that 
humanity which they elevate and ennoble. Whatever ridicule may be ordinarily associated 
with the idea of a blushing alderman, there can be none here; albeit, the gentleman so 
honoured blushes to find his generosity fame. By way of contrast, we may cite the cheeks 
of an overseer, who has been figuring at the more courtly end of the town, ann ne = 
dently incapable of blushing when he finds his cold-hearted notions notoriety. aa ys , 
dressed young man, labouring under dreadful bodily affliction, his left arm and leg « roo “ane ~ 
withered, crawled into a police office, and related a story of almost incredible suffering ame 


privation. He had travelled from Liverpool, in the hope of finding employment sles clerk 
had failed of course — and was starving. As he had slept a night in St. James's yee 
the magistrate sent for the relieving oversecr. That personage, a Mr. B " nigl having news 
the story, said —* He says he has been walking about the streets sev 
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therefore, have committed a number of acts of vagrancy. What were the police about that 
they did not take him into custody, and have him punished?” ~ It was gently urged that 
punishment was not exactly what was needed by a starving man, with limbs withered up 
by a paralytic stroke. “ Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Bryant, “his story is incredible. How could 
such a cripple suppose that he would obtain a situation in London? I should wish to have 
him sworn to the truth of what he has stated.”. The young man readily took the oath, and 
underwent a searching course of interrogatories. His parents, now dead, had long lived 
respectably in Liverpool; he and his brother —the eldest not eighteen — had struggled 
after their death, sold the furniture, and lived upon the produce. The brother procured 
employment ; but he, failing to obtain a clerk’s situation in Liverpool, set off to London 
with 27s. in his pocket, hoping to be more fortunate here. He was set down in London, 
having expended his money in coach fare, &c., with the exception of five shillings. He paid 
for a bed three nights ; but, finding his funds rapidly decreasing, and having the horrors of 
famine staring him in the face, he gave up the bed, and from that time (eleven days) he had 
been an outcast about the streets. And what saith Mr. Bryant, the Samaritan of St. James’s ? 
— “Mr. Bryant: And with half-a-crown in your pocket you preferred walking about the 
streets to paying for a bed ?— Applicant: I knew no one in London, and, therefore, 
I thought it would be better to keep my money to buy food with.” The magistrate thought 
the saved money, and the refusal to beg until reduced by the pangs of hunger, points in the 
poor lad’s favour. Not so, Mr, Samaritan Bryant, who insists that the lad convicted of 
poverty is clearly guilty of perjury also—‘ Mr. Bryant: I must say his story is too incre- 
dible. Now, young man, as you came to get a situation as clerk, you say, [ suppose, then, 
you have had some education ? — Applicant: I have. — Mr. Bryant: And could not that 
education furnish you with sufficient sense to enable you to know that a cripple like you 
stood no chance of getting a situation here, especially as you could not succeed in finding 
one in Liverpool ? — Applicant: I thought I should have a better chance in London.” 
Mr. Samaritan Bryant is in the same story still. —‘“ What he states is incredible. I ask 
your worship to look at his crippled state, and then to say if you think a young man in that 
decrepit condition could have come to London to obtain employment as a clerk?” One of 
these Bryants in every parish would, in a few wecks, produce an insurrection indeed — the 
poor against the rich —the dinnerless against the dining classes throughout the land. 
Verily there is need of a Pirie or two upon the bench, to counteract the chilling effects of 
such ignorant and iron-nerved incredulity, and to keep alive a few warm hopes in the heart 
of humanity. 


Frencu Fasuions aMone THE Mos. — The resolution of all London that Marshal Soult 
should experience a reception at their hands the very reverse of that which the small ma- 
lignity of a miserable clique would have awarded him, appears to have left behind a feeling 
that half Frenchifies the “ rabble” in reality. The English people, the least educated of 
them at least, have not yet grown out of their early and cunningly nurtured admiration of 
military grandeur and excess of power; and they have grown into a liberal and enlightened 
appreciation of all that was really great in Napoleon's character. It is from a combination 
of these two causes, perhaps, that the following, among several similar manifestations of 
feeling, took place the other day. “ Prince Napoleon came incognito from Leamington, for 
the purpose of enjoying the annual pageant of Lord Mayor’s duy. Apartments had been 
taken for him at Blackfriars, commanding a view of the procession by land and by water. The 
police having interfered to obtain a passage through the crowd for the carriages containing 
the prince and his suite, he was recognised by the rabble, who immediately crowded around 
and greeted him with loud acclamations, and cries of ‘ Long live Prince Napoleon,’ ‘ Vive 
’Empereur, “ Buonaparte for ever, &c, The “ Vive ?Empereur,” we hold to be apo- 
eryphal — a polite flourish of tae reporter, The “ Buonaparte for ever,” is as much as is 
credible even now, and infinitély more than the fathers of the Lord Mayor’s showmen 
would believe, were they to step out of the city churchyards into Cheapside and hear it. 
We shall have a touch of the language itself, however, by and by : — 

* After the schole of Stratford atte Bow, 
Kor French of Paris is to them unknow,” 


The very sentiment is expressed already; the very words of the exclamation will be caught 
up anon; and then, our nobility and gentry will not deny an approach to refinement in the 
“rabble,” whatever they may say to the “rabble’s” rational notions of patriotism and 
liberality ; and then, too, the French themselves will, perhaps, surrender their claim to rank 


first in politeness, and own that a London mob is an assemblage of the “ finest gentlemen 
in Europe.” 
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A. 

Axssry, Westminster, Musical Festival at, 183. 

Abstemiousness, Aldermanic, 484, 

Acceleration Company for the Promotion of 
the Speed of Literature, 190. 

Act (2& 3 Will. IV. ¢. 107.) for the regulation 
of private Asylums, provisions of, 495. 

Alderman (The) and the Overseer, a contrast, 
581." 

Alexander, Emperor of Russia, sentiments of 
Lord Brougham relative to, 109. 

Alexander, Captain, review of his “ Expedition 
into the Interior of Africa,” 870, 

Algebra, M. Demonville’s absurdities in refer- 
ence to the science of, 521. 

Amateur Orchestra, Prospects of the, 100. 

America, Morality in, 485. 

American (“ The) in Paris,” reviewed, 271. 

American Poetry, general character of, 578, 

Animal Magnetism, 11, 

Annuals, for 1839, critical notices of the, 465. 
575. 

Anti- Beer-shop Crusade, 188, 

Arago, M., his opinion respecting lunar influ- 
ences, 217. 

Artists, unmerited ohscurity of some, 236. 

Ascension, Ode on the, by the Spanish poet 
(alderon, 539. 

Astronomy, great discoveries in, 517 

Asylums for the Insane, rigorous treatment for- 
merly adopted towards inmates of, 492. 

Azeglio, outline of his tale of “The Duel of 
Barletta,” 418. 


B. 

Bach’s Practical Organ School, 281. 

Bacon, Mr., review of his “ Six Years in Bis- 
cay,” 82. 

Balfe, Mr., critical notice of his Opera of “ Fal- 
staff,” 183. 

“ Ballads” of T. Campbell, remarks on the su- 
perior character of, 225. 

Ballet, The, French ‘and English, 97. 

Banking Institutions, Our, 305. 

Bankruptcy, Court of, as it is and as it will be, 
482, 

Barrett, Miss Elizabeth, ‘critical notice of her 
* Seraphim,” 195. 

Basque Provinces, privileges, enjoyed by the, 
455. 

Batista, the eminent Italian Singer, Rubini’s 
account of, 462." 

Bayadéres, The, 476, 

‘¢ Before the Curtain,” 461. 

Bentham, Jeremy, Lord Brougham’s sketch of 
the character of, 112. 

Bien, M., the ‘¢great man” of Paris, 390. ; 

Books and Booksellers, cogitations concerning, 
464. 

Books, Notes of a Lover of, 937, 429 541. 














Borthwick, Mr. Peter, his rencontre with Mr, 
Rushout, 96, 

Brande, Professor, atmospherical phenomena 
observed by, 439. 

Brevity, virtues of, 174, $43. 

Brougham, Lord; Review of his published 
** Speeches,” with quotations from the “ His. 
torical = Introduction,’’ embracing personal 
sketches of Lord Castlereagh, Mr, Canning, 
Mr. Huskisson, Jeremy Bentham, the Em- 
peror Alexander, &c., 105. 

British Association, discussion at the meeting of 
the, relative to ocean steamers, 41. 

“ British Queen,” steam ship, dimensions of, 
5l. 

Button-holding, 350. 

Byron Controversy, The, 289, 

Byzantine Grecks, The, 317. 


Cc, 

Calderon, character of the dramatic writings 
of, 534. 

Cambridge, Prince George of, his reputation 
for candour, 581. 

Campbell, Major Calder, his “ Palmer's Last 
Lesson ” critically noticed, 195. 

Thomas, Poetical Works ef, 218. 

Canada, Lord Durham's Mission to, 201, 

Canning, Mr., Lord Brougham’s opinion of, 
115. 

Capocci, the Neapolitan Astronomer, remarks 
on the imaginative writings of, 421. 

Castlereagh, Lord, estimate of his political cha- 
racter by Lord Brougham, 110. 

Catalonia, injurious manufacturing monopoly 
existing in, 453. 

Catholic Emancipation and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, 172. 

Catholics, Roman, modern ones compared with 
those of the time of Queen Mary, 435. 

Cazot, Pierre, effects of Animal Magnetism on, 
ll. 

Characteristics of the German University, 568, 

Charter, The People’s, 297. | 

China, Mr. Downing’s work on, 86. ; Mr. Gutz- 
laff’s, 270, 

Choral Progress, Our, 468. 

Coalitions, Political, 2. : me 

College of Physicians, exclusive privileges for- 
merly possessed by the, 495. 

Comet, The present (August, 1858), 118. 

Commerce of Spain, nature and extent of, 452. 

Commissioners in lunacy, metropolitan, powers 
vested in the, 496. ' 

Complexion, supposed effect of the moon in 
darkening the, 213. - 

« Conjuracion de Venecia,” critical analysis of 
De la Rosa’s drama of that name, 525. 


Consequences (The) of being drowned, 288, 
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Contrast, A, the Alderman and the. Overseer, 
581. 

Controversy, The Byron, 289. 

Copernicus, conjectures relative to the system 
of, 518. 

Coronation (The) and the Inconsolables, 186. 

Corporal Punishment, Extra-judicial Hints on, 
389. 

Court of Bankruptcy, 482. 

Courtship, the “ long and the short of it,” 390. 

Covent Garden Theatre: see “ ‘The Theatres.” 

Cowley and Thompson, 337. 

Creevy, Mr., Lord Brougham’s characteristic 
sketch of, 108. 

Crime in Ireland, Statistics of, 557. 

Crown-Jewel Question, The, 391. 

Cruelty to Lobsters, Guernsey legislation re- 
garding 487. 

Crusade, Anti-Beer-shop, 188. 

Curtain,” “* Before the, 461. 


D. 

Darling, Grace, 488. 

Deaf and Dumb, intellectual Progress of 
the, 154. 

December, interesting events connected with 
the month of, 579. 

Demonville, M., curious astronomical specu- 
lations of, 517. 

Derangement, Mental, popular notion of lunar 
influence on, 215. Symptoms of, 490. 

Describing the Indescribable, 94. 

Dinners, Corporation, aldermanic indifference 
to, 485. 

Dogs, “sad” and “ mad,” 287. 

Dramatic Works of Martinez de la Rosa, 525. 

Drowned, The Consequences of being, 288. 

Drury Lane Theatre: see “ The Theatres.” 

Operas, $83 

Dudley, Lord, political character of, 115. 

Duelling, Morality of, 95. 

Dupin, M., characteristic sketch of, 335. 

Durham, Lord, Canadian Mission of, 201. 
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Earl Grey, political character of, 404. 

Kdea, Miss, the Maid of Hlonour, 488. 

Education, national system of, recommended, 7. 

Effort of Nature,’ “ Remarkable, 286. 

Egypt, review of Mr. G. Stephens’s work on, 
271.; Lord Lindsay's, 368. 

Elliot, Rev. Mr., review of his “ Tour through 
Europe,” 374. 

Elliotson, Dr., magnetic experiments by, at 
University Hospital, 19. 

Elsler, ‘Theresa and Fanny, 99. 

Encke’s Comet, 118. 

England, Treatment of Insanity in, 489. 

English Musical Literature, 239 

Opera House: see “ ‘The Theatres.” 

Engraving, Modern, 232. 

ee, “Ihe Painter's, 361. 

Errors of the Press, 93. 

Executions for crime in Ireland, decrease in the 
number of, 563. 

Extra-judicial Hints on Corporal Punishment, 
389. 





F. 
Fanatics, The Kentish, 290, 
Floral Fetes, 144. 











Foreigners, magisterial antipathy to, 392. - 

** Forfarshire,” Grace Darling's heroic conduct 
in the affair of the, 488. 

Fortification of the Selenites, 150, 

Francia, Dr., character of his dictatorship, 268. 

Frazer, Mr., notice of his “ Winter Journey 
( Tatar) from Constantinople to Tehran,” 576, 

French Fashions among the Mob, 582. 

Frenchmen, Portraits of remarkable, 335. 
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Gaols, proposal to adopt the use of masks for 
the inmates of, 486, 

Garth, the physician, Sir Richard Steel’s de- 
dication of “* The Lover” to, 541. 

Genius of money-making, 484. 

George III., character of, by Lord Brougham, 
107. His dislike to the whigs, 407. 

German Universities, characteristics of the,568. 

“ Gertrude of Wyoming,” critical notice of, 
219. 

Gilbart, Mr., his work on Banking referred 
to, 307. ; 

Gilbert’s Act, operations of the New Poor Law 
much impeded by, 397. 

Glenelg, Lord, his services in the cause of Irish 
amelioration, 559. 

Goldoni, the comic dramatist, anecdote of, 249. 

Grace Darling, 488. 

Grand Junction Railway, 258. 

Great Discoveries in Astronomy, 517. 

Great Man, grievances of a, 390. 

Great (The) Public Questions, 285. 

«« Great Western’? steam ship, dimensions and 
machinery of, 47. 

Greck language, inquiry respecting the pre- 
servation of the, 319. 

Greeks, the Byzantine, 317. 

Grey, Earl, sketch of the public life of, 404. 

Gruithuysen, M., his conjectures relative to the 
existence of artificial fortifications in the 
moon, 150. 

Gutzlaff, Mr., notice of his work on China, 270. 
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Handel, works of, 468. 

Haymarket Theatre : see “ The Theatres.” 

Higgins, Mr. Mullinger, notice of his “ Ex- 
perimental Philosopher,’* 200. 

Hints, Extra-judicial, on Corporal Punish- 
ment, 389. 


Hogarth, Mr. G., review of his “ Memoirs of ° 


the Musical Drama,” 259. 
Horner, Mr., political qualifications of, 112. 
Horticultural Society, gardens of the, 147. 
Howitt, William, notice of his work on Colo- 
nisation, 199. 
Hurdwar, annual assembly of pilgrims at, 476. 
Huskisson, Mr., Lord Brougham’s sentiments 
with regard to, 115. 


I. 

Important, 95. 
« Improved Prison Discipline,” 486. 
Inconsolables, The Coronation and the, 187. 
Indescribable, Describing the, 94, 
Influences erroneously imputed to the Moon, 

209. 
Insanity in England, treatment of, 489. 
Inside-out (The) Principle again, 95, 



































Intelligence, Transporting, 188. 

Ireland, government of, $1. 

» Statistics of Crime in, 557. 

Italian Opera, management of the, 180. 

- Romances, Modern, 415. 547. 

Italians, Character of the, 415. ; their, eager- 
ness for instruction, 557, 
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James, Mr. G. P. R., his “ Life and Times of 
Louis XIV.” noticed, 378. 

Jews (The) their extensive money transactions 
with European kingdoms during the middle 
ages, 311. 

Joint Stock Banks, constitution of, $15. 

Jones, Professor, critical notice of his “ General 
Outline of the Animal Kingdom,”’ $80, 


K. 

Kentish Fanatics, The, 290. 

Kentucky again, 185. 

Knowles, Mr. Sheridan, critical examination of 
his comedy of “ The Maid of Mariendorpt,” 
473. 

Kotzebue, fanaticism of his enemies, 574, 


L. 

La Fontaine, Anecdote of, 247. 

Laporte, M., his management of the Italian 
Opera-house, 182. 

Latham, Mr., his English translation of “ Fri- 
thiof,” 192.; of * Axel,” 578. 

Latin Language, remarks on its early culti- 
vation in Britain, $17. 

Letters by an English Member of Parliament 
to M,. de , of the Chambre des Députés: 
No. II. On Political Coalitions, 1. 

by Pope, extracts from a volume of, 








432. 

‘¢ Letters from Palmyra,” review of, 272. 

Liberty of the Subject, consideration on the, 
498. 

Light, undulatory theory of, 121. 

Lindsay, Lord, review of his “ Letters on 
Egypt,” 368. 

Literature, New Grand Acceleration Company 
for the Promotion of the Speed of, 190. Sce 
“ Review of Literature.” 

Lithography, valuable improvements effected 
in the art of, 361. 

Lobsters, Legislation on behalf of, 487. 

Locomotive Engines, considerations as to the 
speed of, 256. 

London, the general repository of the world’s 
wonders, 477. 

* Loud Talkers,” 94. ‘ 
Louis Philippe, his policy with regard to Spain, 
454. 
Love, its efficacy as a governing principle in 

the treatment of lunatics, 494. 
, Madness, and Tothill Fields, 185. 
Love-letters, a collection of real ones, a desi- 
deratwn, 544. 

Lover of Books, Notes of a, $37. 429. 54l. 
Lunacy, constitution of the laws relating to, 
492. 
Luther, his mode of settling a theological dif- 

ficulty, 393. 
“ Lyrics” of T. Campbell, remarks on the 
beauties of the, 224. 
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Maceroni, Colonel, review of his published 
“ Memoirs," 196, 

Macready, Mr., his theatrical management and 
performances: see “ The Theatres.” ° 

Madness, erroneous views formerly entertained 
with regard to, 493. 

Magnetism, Animal, 11. 

‘“* Maid of Mariendorpt,” notice of its perform- 
ance at the Haymarket, 473. 

Management of the Italian Opera, 180. 

Manzoni, beauties and defects of his “ Promessi 
Sposi,” 417. 

Martineau, Miss, her opinions with regard to the 
intellectual capacities of deaf and dumb per- 
sons, 158. ; review of her work on “ Morals 
and Manners,” 274. 

Mathematics, novel system of, propounded by 
M. Demonville, 521. 

Matrimony, opposite instances of delay and ex- 
pedition in the consummation of, 390. 

Meteors, November, 437. 

Mezzotinto Engraving, art of, 233. 

Midsummer in its usual severity, 186. 

Mignano, character of his work on the * Statistics 
of Spain and Portugal,” 446. 

Mission of Lord Durham, 201. 

Mitehell, Major, review of his “ Journals of 
Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern Aus- 
tralasia,”’ 371. 

Mob, French Fashions among the, 582. 

Modern Engraving, 232. 

Italian Romances, 415. 547. 

Money-making, ‘The Genius of, 484. 

Month, Notes of the, 92. 185. 285. 588. 481. 
579. ; Notes on the, S88, 481, 579. 

Moon, (The) on various influences on Animal 
and Vegetable Bodies, erroneously imputed 
to, 150, 

——, singular theory of M. Gruithuyson re- 
specting, 150, 

Moonlight, Pope’s journey on horseback by, 
435. 

Morality of Duelling, 95. 
om in America, 485, 

Mozart, Personal and Artistical Traits of, 508. 

Mulgrave, Earl, beneficial results of the Irish 





Administration of, 31. 


Music, secret of producing great effects in, 470. 
——, French, Mozart’s dislike to, 510. 
Musical Amateurs, 100. 

Literature, English, 239. 
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Name? What is not ina, 96. 

Napoleon, Soult, and Wellington, 187. 

——, Prince, his recognition by the London 
populace on Lord Mayor’s-day, 582. 

New Poor Law, Practical Progress of the, 393. 

New South Wales, benefits resulting from trans- 
portation to, 188. 

Notes of a Lover of Books, 337. 429, 541. 

of the Month, 92. 185. 285, 988, 481. 
579. 

—_- on the Month, 388. 481. 579. 

Novels, Italian literature characterised by the 
absence of, 556. 

November Meteors, 436. 


, Chronological data for the month of, 
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Ocean Steamers, 40. 

O'Connell, Mr., and the English Radicals, 
297. 

October, interesting facts connected with the 
‘month of, 388. 

O’ Key, Elizabeth, somnambulism of, 19. 

Opera, Italian, management of the, 180. 

Operas, Drury Lane, 385. 

Oratorios, injustice done to them when not per- 
formed entire, 468. 

Oratory, character of Lord Grey's, 414. 

Orchestra, Prospects of the Amateur, 100. 

Ozgan School, Bach’s practical, 281. 

Osgood, Mrs. Frances, her ‘Wreath of Wild 
Flowers * noticed, 578. 

Overseer, The Alderman and the, 581. 


P. 

Painter’s Engraving, The, 361. 

Pauperism, tendency of the New Poor Law to 
diminish, 401. 

Peel, Sir R., his bill for the regulation of pri- 
vate asylums, 495. 

People’s Charter, The, 297, 

Performances of the young organist, Miss Stir- 
ling, 281. 

Petersburg, St., review of Mr. Raikes’s publi- 
cation on, 376. 

Phenomena, Meteoric, 436. 

Physicians, literary, pleasures attendant upon 
intercourse with, 543. 

Pistrucci, Horrid Insult to, 290. 

« Pleasures of Hope,” critical estimate of the, 
221. 

Poetical works of Thomas Campbell, 218. 

Poetry, American, character of, 578. 

Police Offices, peculiarities at, 392. 

Politics v. Pleasure, 95- 

Poor Law, New: Fourth Report of the Com- 
missioners, 393- Political agitation conse- 
quent upon the ‘ntroduction of the new law, 
298. 

Pope, interesting facts relative to, 429- 

Population of Ireland, considered in connec- 
tion with criminal convictions, 560. 

Portraits of Remarkable Frenchmen: M. 
Dupin, 335. 

Postans, Mrs., notice of her work entitled 
« Cutch ; or, Random Sketches in Western 
India,” 577- 

Press, The Errors of, 93. 

__—— and the Prince, 580. 

Principles and Prospects of University Reform, 
65. 

Prison Discipline, Improved, 486. 

Progress of the Deaf and Dumb, 154- 

Prospects of the Amateur Orchestra, 100. 

Pryme, G., Esq., M.P., notice of “ Jephthah, 
and other Poems,” by; 195. 

Public Questions, The Great, 285. 

Punishments in the Penal Settlements, 287. 

Puns, indifferent character of Shakspeare’s, 
456. 


Q. 
Queen of England, punishment inflicted on @ 
gallant admirer of the, 185. 


R. 
Radicals, English, Mr. O'Connell and the 
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Railways, Speed on, 136, 258. 

« Random Recollections of the Lords and Com- 
mons,” critique on, 91. 

Reade, Mr. J. E., his poem’ of Italy noticed, 
195. 

Reform Act, its introduction into the House of 
Lords by Earl Grey, 412. 

«« Remarkable Effort of Nature,” 286. 

Returns, Parliamentary, on the subject of Crime 
in Ireland, 128. 

Review of Literature, embracing Notices of 
the following Works: Six Years in Biscay 
_— Ruschenberger’s Narrative — The Fan-qui 
in China — Shakspeare and his Friends— 
Adele, a ‘Tale of France — The M. P.’s wife 
_— Guards, Hussars, and Infantry — A Night 
near Windsor — The Man about Town — 
The Greenwich Pensioners — Henry Mon- 
mouth — Chateaubriand’s Reminiscences of 
the Congress of Verona— Random Recol- 
lections of the Lords and Commons— 
Latham’s ‘Translation of Tegner’s “ Frithiof” 
— Reade’s “ Italy” — Miss Barrett’s ‘ Se- 
raphim ” — Pryme’s “ Jephthah” — Calder 
Campbell's Poems —|Anayé, the Phrophetess 
of Mewer — Poems by John Scholes — Vic- 
toria Victrix — Colonel Maceroni’s Memoirs 
— Spencer’s Travels in the Western Caucasus 
—Rambles in the Pyrenees — Robinson's 
Travels in Palestine and Syria — Three 
Months’ Leave — Six Years in the Bush — 
Howitt’s History of Colonisation — Wood 
on Railways — The Spirit of the East — 
Robertsons’ Paraguay — Polack’s New Zea- 
land — China Opened — Stephens’ Incidents 
of Travel in Egypt, &¢. — Tbe American in 


Paris — The Clockmaker (second series) — . 


Letters from Palmyra — A Romance of 
Vienna — The Woman of the World — The 
Glanville Family — The Wife-Hunter — 
How to Observe: Morals and Manners — 
Lord Lindsay’s Letters on Egypt, &c. — 
Alexander's Narrative of an Expedition into 
the Interior of Africa — Mitchell’s Journals 
of Expeditions into the Interior of Eastern 
Australasia — Elliott's Tour through Europe 
_— Raikes’s Visit to St. Petersburg — Life 
and ‘Times of Louis XIV. — Land Sharks 
and Sea Gulls— The Last Days of Zenobia 
_. Historical Tales of the Southern Counties 
— Britton’s Architectural Dictionary — Ure’s 
Dictionary of Arts, &e, — Jones's Outline of 
the Animal Kingdom — The Diadem — Ta- 
bleaux of the Affections — The Amaranth — 
The Forget Me Not — Oriental Annual — 
Landscape Annual — Friendship’s Offering 
Annual of British Landscape Scenery — 
Heath’s Book of Beauty, and Picturesque 
Annual —Gems of Beauty — Portraits of 
Children of the Nobility — Frazer's Winter 
Journey from Constantinople to Tehran — 
The Shores of the Mediterranean — Cutch ; 
or, Random Sketches in Western India — 
Melton de Mowbray — The Lost Evidence 
_— Ada — Latham’s translation of “ Axel” 
Tucker's “ Geraldine >». Wreath of Wild 
Flowers from New England — Almanacs, 
&e, 81. 192. 266. 366. 464- 575. 

Robertson, Messrs-, review of their work on 
-araguay, 268. 


| Romances, Modern Italian, 415, 547. 


Rosa, Martinez de la, Dramatic works of, 525. 
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INDEX. 


Royal Academy, unjustifiable proceedings of 
the, 237. 

S. 

Sad Dogs and Mad Dogs, 287. 

“Samuel Slick, the Clockmaker,” the second 
or of his “Sayings and Doings” noticed, 
271. 

Sauvage, Mademoiselle Celine, magnetic expe- 
riments on, 17. 

Saving Banks, operations of, 308. 

Schiller and Schlegel, 574. 

Selenites, Fortifications of the, 150. 

“‘ Shakspeare and his Friends,” critical notice of, 
86. 

Shakspeare, Mr. William, notice of his perform - 
ance at the English Opera House, 227. 

Shylock : a critical Fancy, 456. 

“Siege of Florence ;” critical ‘analysis of the 
Italian romance of that name, 547. 

Silence, an essential property of the Sublime, 
175. . 

Singers, Italian, their general indifference to 
good acting, 461. 

Solar System, singular opinions regarding the, 
523. 

Something Celeste-ial, 287. 

Soult, Marshal, 163. 187. 

, Wellington, and Napoleon, 187. 

Spain, past and present, 440. Picturesque pe- 
culiarities of the natives, 540. 

Speeches of Lord Brougham, 105. 

Speed of Literature, Announcement of a New 
Grand Acceleration Company for the Promo- 
tion of the, 190. 

Speed on Railways, 136. 253. 

Spencer, Mr., his work on Circassia reviewed, 
197, 

Spontine and the Berlin Opera Company, their 
projected visit to London, 383. 

Standish, Mr., his “Shores of the Mediterra- 
nean ” noticed, 577. 

Statistics of Crime in Ireland, 557. 

of Insanity, indifference hitherto evinced 
on the subject, 489. 

of Spain, 444. 

Steam-engines, suggestions for the improvement 
of, as applied to railways, 138, 

Steamers, Ocean, 40. 

Steele, Sir Richard, the collection of his less 
known works suggested, 544, ; specimen of his 
letter-writing, 545. 

Stephens, Mr.°G., his “ Incidents of Travel in 
Egypt,” &c., noticed, 271. 

Stirling, Miss, the young Organist, 281. 

Students, singular customs observed by those in 
the German universities, 570. 

Suicide, instances quoted to prove the necessity 
of attending to the first indications of mental 
aberration, 502. 











T. 

Taglioni, grace and elasticity of the dancing 
of, 98. 

Talfourd, Mr. Sergeant, representation of his 
« Athenian Captive” at the Haymarket, 279. 

« Tempest,” Shakspeare’s, its production at 
Covent Garden, 475. 

Terry, Samuel, the prosperous convict, 188. 

Theatres, The, 97. 275. 381. 472. 

‘¢ Theodoric,” critique on Campbell’s poem of, 
224. 








587 


Thom, the Cornish maniac, examination of the 
evidence produced at the trial of his asvoci- 
ates, 29 

Thomson and Cowley, 337. 

* Topic" (The) of the Month (June), 92, 

Tothill Fields House of Correction, committal 
of an amorous delinquent to, 185, 

Traits of Mozart, personal and artistical, 508. 

Transporting Intelligence, 188. 

Treatment of Insanity in England, 489, 

Trollope, Mrs., notice of her “ Romance of 
Vienna,” 273. 

Tucker, Mr., his poem of “ Geraldine” noticed, 
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U. 

Union, Irish, object and results of the, 558. 

Universal Suffrage, 300, 

University Hospital, Mesmerian experiments at, 
19. 

————._ Reform, Principles and Prospects 
of, 65. 

Universities of Germany, characteristics of the, 
568, 

Ure, Dr., his “ Dictionary of Arts” noticed, 
380. 

Urquhart, Mr., review of his “ Spirit of the 
East,’’ 266, 


V. 

Van Amburgh, Mr., remarkable zoological ex- 
hibition of, 382. 

Vegetables, supposed lunar influence on, 211. 

Vestris, Madame, her reception at the Park 
‘Theatre, New York, 485, 

Vienna, the “ true land of piano-forte playing,” 
515. 

Villagrand, Paul, results of Mesmerism in the 
case of, 14, 

Virtues of Brevity, 174. 343. 


WwW. 

Waterloo, battle of, the crowning glory of the 
Duke of Wellington, 158. Its effect on the 
subsequent demeanour of the Duke, 159. 

Watson Society, beneficial operation of the, in 
reference to the deaf and dumb, 155. ~ 

Wellesley, Marquis, dedication of Lord 
Brougham’s published “ Speeches” to, 117, 

Wellington, Duke of, estimate of his character 
as a warrior and a statesman, 161. 260. His 
reception of Marshal Soult at the Queen's 
coronation, 187. 

Westminster Abbey: musical festival in, if0. 
Question of admitting Lord Byron's statue 
into, 289. 

What is not in a Name? 96. 

Whiggism, modern, Mr. Fox and Ear! Grey the 
chief ornaments of, 404. 

Whistling, humorous reprobation of the practice 
of, 94. 

Wood, Mr. Nicholas, his work on Railways 
noticed, 200. 


Works of Handel in England, 469. 
Y. 
Yankeeisms, 185. 
Z 


Zealand, New, Mr. Polack’s account of, 270. 


| Zenobia,” “ Last Days of, critically noticed, 379. 


icci: a Tale, 52. 126. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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